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MUTTBA. 


Botindariei, aroa, &c. 


PART I. ^ 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, 
or more correctly Mathurd/ a district of the Agra division, forms 
part of the Jumna basin. It is bounde4 on the east 
by talisil Jalosar of Eta ; on the north-east by tahsils 
Hdthras, Iglds, and Kliair of the Aligarh district. On north- west-by-north 
it marches with the tahsil last named and with the Gurgaon district of the 
Panjab; on south-west- by- west with the native state of Bhartpur. Its south- 
south-eastern boundary is supplied by tahsils Kirdoli, Agra, and Itimddpur 
of the Agra district. Muttra extends from 27®-13'-35^ to 27 ®-58'-0^ north 
latitude,, and from 77°-20'-30'^ to 78°-17'-0'’' east longitude. It is in shape 
like an imperfect crescent whose convex side swells out south-eastwards, 
whose horns and hollow centre look up towards the north-east. Its length 
along its lengthiest section, from the junction of the Gurgaon and Bhartpur 
to the junction of the Eta and Agra frontiers, is about 60 miles; its greatest 
breadth, along a section at right angles to that just taken, is about 40. 
total area of the district, according to the latest official statement,* is 929,737 
acres, or 1,452*7 square miles. Its total population according to the census of 
iflie present year (1881) 5s 671,690, or about 462*9 to the square mile. But of 
"liimarea anci, population further details will be given ih Part III. of this notice. 
Rnough here to add that in parganah Muttra lie imbedded several villages 
belonging to Bhartpur. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district or collec- 
Adoiinistratiye sub-diyi- torate is divided into six tahsils or sub-collectqrates. 

In these have been merged and lost 16 of the ancient 
sub- divisions known as parganas or baronies. The jurisdictions of civil and 
• criminal justice are the two mumifis or petty judgeships and the 24 ihinas or 
j police-circles^ respectively. The relative position of the various tahsils, munsifis, 

. and thdnas; the area, population, and revenue of the tahsils ; and thjg nam^ of 

* Tl^oiiiner is the official spelling ; the latter the coi^rect transliteration according to the 
™«ially adopted in other cases. This notice cannot olaim to be much more than a opm- 
.^.^ilalton from the scholarly Maihura Mtmoir (1880) of Mr. F. 8. Growse, C.8., C.I.S., and Irom, 
Btport (1879) of Mr. B. S. Whiteway, C.S. But the compiler has also to record 
obligations to the tahsil JRenUrate UtporU of Mr. M. A. McConaghey, C.8.V to the yea|^ 
jAministration reports of ti»e North-Western Provinces Goyernment and its subordinate deparSf 
^ records of the Board of Revenue, North- Western Proyinces ; to the 


of Major-General A. Cunningham, K.B., C.S.l .; and to brief notes, which ih their 
fiww wUi be Aniy acknowTedged, by varidua officers now or formerly posted in the disttic^^BjO^^ 


i have nol been the only authorities. Refereucea to sereral well-known work 




'^* 7 ' 

, f Crfortarjr and Indtan HittorianM of Sir H. ftlliot, C,S»» K.O.B., and thi ^ 

T j R* C.S,; will be found scatter^ through' the idothdtiii.' 

^ October, 1880. no tha MI^erVtatieM 

(^cles ire attached lutposts (cAtfuAi); The total fttunber of the latter is eetoii^c Biil 



CHANGES SUB-DIVISIONS. 


tlie sixtcenlh-centary parganahs from which those tahsils are descended, may 
bo gathered at a glance from the following table : — 



Ancient 
porgHua or 

1 barony as 
, entered in 
Akhnr'% 
In§titutu 
J16S6). 

Area ia 1880. 

Popula- 
tion In 
ISSl. 

Land re- 



Modern tahsil 
or sub'CoMeC' 
torate (isst), 

Acres. 

Square 

miles. 

venue, 
1880^81 
(excluding 
. cesses). 

Police-circle or 
thaua (1881). 

Munaifl or 
petty judge- 
ship (1861). 

1; fiadabad... 

Mah fiban , 
dalesar, and 
Khandaali 
of sarkdr 
Agra. 

116,878 

ISO‘2 

89,217 

ns. 

3,15,966 

SIdabad, Salipau. 


a. MahUbaD, 

Mahaban and 
Julesar.^ 

162,817 

238 7 

1 

116,839 

8,14,228 

Mahlhan, B&ya, 
Baldco. 

^Mah4ban. 

' 1 MU ...I 

Mahiban of 
sarkar Agra 
and Nolijhil 
of sarkar 
Kol. 

142,696 I 

222*9 

96,446 

2,67,382 

MIfc, Nohjhil, 
Surir, 


4. Muttra 

Mangotla or 
M a 11 g 0 r a, 
Mat hurl and 
MaliolL of 
sark&rAgra; 
Saharof sar^ 
kir Sahlr.^ 

266,461 

400*7 

220,307 

8,42,781 

Muttra city, Mut- ' 
tra cautonmeiits, 
G 0 b H r d h a n, 
Arfng,Sonl(h, 01 , 
Farah, Briiida- 
ban, Uasulpur, 
Jait. 

\ 

r Muttra. 

4. Chh&U ... 

Sahir ... 

163,660 

266*7 

64,698 

2,01,278 

Chhlta, Shergarh, 
Sahir, Barsaua. 


6. Kosi ... 

» ... 

98,736 

164*2 

66,293 

1,67,207 

Kosi, Majhol. 



Total ... 

29,737 

1,462*7 

671,690 

18;08,796 




From tho second column it will be seen that towards the close of Akbar’s 
^Changes in those snb^ reign the district was divided between the Agra, the 
divisions.; ^ prefectures {s^rkdr) of the Agra 

province (sijja). While giving briefly the later history of their sub-divisions ia 
; lluttraj we shall italicize the names of those 16 tracts which had remained 
;:;:pr beobme separate parganahs when parganahs were Anally merged in tahsils. 
y included, amongst others, the si.^ ma/td/s or parganahs of 

Mahdban^ Jfalesar, and KMudauli. The existence 
' M^blipa^gan^^^ suburbs of the district capital tends to 

‘ * The tshsfl fdislttdes a portion of parganah Mursin (see Aligarh notice), which was 

; Idrnied ohieflv ottt of ‘TahsU Muttra has absorbed parganah Gobardhiui 

Vl^M^htained a ie^ ^ 


MUTTRA. 


show how small must have been the parganah named after the latter. Maholi^ 
the Madhupuri of Sanskrit literature, but now an insignificant village, is four 
miles only from Mathura or Muttra city. The place which gave its title to 
parganah Mangotla was still, in Sir Henry Elliot’s day (1844', the site of a 
police-station. It has since, however, been divided into four shares (patti)^ of 
which each is accounted a separate village ; and from the revenue-roll its name 
has been erased. The single parganah was afterwards cleft into throe, culled 
Bonliliy Sonsa^ and firing ; the last, a creation of early British rule, containing 
also parts of Sahar. Muhaban contained the whole of the later parganahs, Mdt, 
Sonai^ and Rut/Uy besides 80 villages^ of the later parganah Sddahad, Sadabad 
was formed in the reign of Shahjahan (1628-58), when his hunous minister, 
S’ad-ullah Khan, founded S’adabad tow'n and subordinated to it all the surround- 
ing country. That surrounding country comprised a few villages of Khandauli 
and 200 of. Jalesar. The greater portions of Khandauli and Jalesar now lie in 
Agra and Eta respectively. But from Jalesar were detaoliocl also parganahs 
Sahpau and Mursdiu Part of the last is now included in tahsil Mahaban and 
part in the Aligarh district. 

Of sarkur Kol or Koil the only part which now lies in Muttra is Noli or 
I^oh-jhiL The hitter name, which means Noah’s-lake, might be applied to any 
large flooded surface ; and is actually given to the great sheet of water from 
which the parganah capital derived its name. The parganah itself w^as in later 
days always known as Noh-jhil ; and tlie Noh of the Institutes can therefore be 
regarded as an abbreviation only. In Gurguon, liowever, not far distant from 
the Muttra border, stands a salt-making town which bears the name of Noh tout 
. court. 

Like Kol, the Sahar prefecture had but one parganah in this district, and 
that wasTto homo parganah Sahar, At some time during the long reign of 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707) the sarkar itself disappeared, being superseded as an 
administrative division by the new sarkdr of Mathura.^ But the parganah 
: remained ; and till after Aurangzeb’s death, till the dissolution of Muhammadan 
and the rise of Jdt power, it remained undivided. The Jats (1712-76; dissolved 
however, into four parts. Of those one continued to bear the name of Sahdr ; 
two more became parganahs Shergarh and Kosi; while the fourth, afterward^ 
teunited with that last named, was called parganah Shdhpur. ‘The Shdhpuf^ ■ 

; ' Thus Sir Henry Elliot and Mr. WJhiiteway, but Mr. Qrowse lays 10. * After l6St 

CfJtirtly. historians were in the habit of calling Mathura Islampur or Isltinabad. In the same 
> Brindaban became Muminabad, the lowfi of true believers. But such namiW imposed by 
i: arrogance of a sometime bigoted minority, have seldom stuck. Dehli is seldom bhibjahin- ^ 

l^ad, Agra rarely Akbarabid, andUbhtkhphr no longer Muazzamabad. The title of Allkhabad 
: lUhabSs has perhaps remained only because the old Bindu Fray&g had» before its MoaiiS 

'^o^dation, been deserted. "..W ^ 
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viflage from Tvbich it took its title adjoins the Giirg^on frontier, and was the 
field of a half-forgotten battle (1720j between the emperor Muliammad Shah 
and the rebel Say y ids of Barha. From Sahar and a few villages of Soiikh was 
formed, late in the last century, parganah Gohardhan. This was, after the 
oxpulsion^jf the J&ts, created by Shah Alain’s minister, Najaf Khan, as a fief for 
Raza Qull Bog. After the Groat Rebellion (1857-58) the name of Sahar fell 
into desuetude, as the head-quarters of the talistl which then included it were 
removed, for greater safety, to the largo fort-like hostel (sardi) at Clihata. 

On the death (1782) of Najaf Khan the sway of Delhi was once more over- 
thrown, this time by the Marhattas under Sindhia. Sindhia in turn succumbed 
to liord Lake ; and by the treaty of Anjangdon, ratified on the penultimate 
day of 1803, most of what is now Muttra passed into the bands of the Bri- 
tish. Of the sixteen parganahs above italicized all save Ari ng were now in 
existence ; of the remaining fifteen, and of that Jalcsar, which till lately 
formed part of this district, the conquerors disposed in the following way:-** 
Nohjhil was iiicliuled in the British district of Fatehgarh ; Sadabad, Salipan, 
Jalesar, Raya, Mat, Mahaban, Souai, and Mursan, in the British district of 
Etdwa ; and Muttra in the British district of Agra. But Gobardhan was 
granted free of assessment to Lachhman Singh, eJdt, whoso father, Ranjft, raja 
of Bhartpur, had assisted Lord Lake with 5,000 horses. 

To favoured grantees passed also Kosi, Shergarli, Sonkh, and Sonsa, but 
who were their actual recipients is a rather doubtful question. In 1819^ Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie mentions them as relinquished by Sindhia in 1808. Regulation 
Xll. of 1806 annexes Sonkh, Sonsa, and Sahar to tlie district of Agra, setting 
forth that after the treaty of Anjangaon they had been a British gift to the 
Bhartpur r6ja, and that under treaty dated April 7th, "1805, he haijjigatored 
them. But in Mr. Aitcliison’s copy of this treaty none of the said parganahs is 
even named. In 1808, when they w’ere finally surrendered to the English 
Government, the Resident with Sindhia tells the Collector of Agra that they 
had been the untaxed domain of the Marhatta princesses Balia Bai, Baiza Bai, 
and Chumna Bai. In the treaty of Mnstafdpur again, which the British struck 
with Sindhia on the 22nd November, 1805, the former promise* to grant to 
the second lady an untaxed domain similar to that held by the first, and to 
niake a smaller landed concession to the third. Both grants were to be in Hin- 
ddstdn. That to Baiza Bai, Sindbia’s wife, was to be worth Rs. 2,00,000, and 
that to Chtitidtia Bai, his daughter, Rs. 1,00,000 yeariy. From all these facts 
Mr, Whiteway infers that, on the conclusion of the Anjanguon treaty, Sonkh, 

/ ^Para, I4S ollib Miaati dated July 1st of that year. f Article 9* 



MDTTBA, 


Sali&r, and Sonsa were at once granted to the r&ja of Bhartpur, while Kosi 
and Shergarli were soon afterwards restored to Sindhia as provision for Baila 
Bai. After the defeat of Bhartpur by Lord Lake in 1805 the three former 
parganahs were probably resumed by the English and bestowed on Sindhia as a 
dov/or for Baiza Bai and Ciiumna Bai; while in 1808 all five tracts were pro- 
bablv restored to the British Government in lieu of a money compensation. 
Bnt it would appear that, thoii.i,di paying no British land-tax, Shergarh and 
Kosi were considered part of British territory from 1803 ; Sonkh, Suhdr, and 
Sonsa from 1808 onwards. 

Gobardhau was annexed to the Agra district by Regnlation V. of 1826. 
The preamble of that euaetment records that the parganah was resumed in con- 
sequence of Lachhman Singh’s death. Bat in the first Settlomeut Bt?port, dated 
July 9th, 1828, the Agra Colh ctor described this tract as reverting to English 
rule after the fall of Bhartpur in 1825. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
grant was resumed less by reason of Lacbbman Singh’s death than by reason 
of that year’s war. In 1804 was formed the iiligarh district, and to it, from 
Fateligarh and Et&wa, were transferred parganahs Nohjbil, Sadabad, Salipau, 
^ ^ Mat, Mursdn, Jalesar, Mababan, and Sonai. 

( 1824 ) and Muttra ( 1832 ) Mursau excepted, they were all in 1824 retrans- 
forred to the new district, which took its name 
from Sfidubad. In 1832 tlie civil head-quarters of this district were removed 
to Muttra, which, from tho outset of British sway, bud remained a military 
station. 

To the eight Sadabad parganahs were now added from Agra those seven 
others called Muttra, Gobardlian, Sonkh, Sahar, Sonsa, and Shergarh. From 
Sonkl^^d Sahar was formed parganah Aring. A slight alteration of tho frontier 
with Gurgaon was effected, tho domain named Kharaut being received in 
exchange fortliatnamed Biiuki, Tliotalisils of Nohjbil, Mat, Jalesar, Mahahan, 
and S6dabad had seemingly existed before ; now were created those of Sahar, 
Aring, and Kosi. Thus, from parts of the older Sadabad and Agra districts, 
was formed in 1832 the subject of this notice, its 16 parganahs being distribu- 
ted amongst eight tahsils. 

In 1840 a border tract, including part of parganah Mursdn, was annexed" 

from Aligarh. It comprised, amongst other lands, the domains of Madfi 9 , 

; Djunetia, Ar-Lashkarpur, and Sonkh ; buttbislast, Sonkh, must not be confused 

i ’^ ^ith that already mentioned, which’ lies on the opposite "or Bhartpur side of 

I district. Until 1874^ no further changes of areaiook place. But in 189% 

;%a oleri<^ error the settlement Jalewr wie, hOweter, 

on the flnt day o| the liiiancUl year 1874-75. 
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tah^ils NolijLlI and M6t were united under head-quarters at M4t ; while the 
removal of tahsil Sahur’s head-quarters caused it to be renamed Chhata. For 
a similar reason tahsil Aring became in 1867 tahsil Muttra. In 1874 par- 
ganah and tahsil Jalesar was transferred to Agra, bnt for the purposes of 
the land assessment then in progress continued to be considered part of this 
district. Muttra received no compensation until 1878, when to its homo 
tahsil were annexed 84 villages from tahdl Farah of Agra.^ At the opening 
(1872) of the operations which resulted in the current assessment, the par- 
ganahs became obsolete ; and the only sub-divisions recognised w’ere the six 
existing tahsils. 

In the last column of the above table were shown the limits within wdiich 

original civil jurisdiction is exercised bv the two 
Din trict staff. , 

munsiis. Iho court of first instance east of the Jumna 

is the Mahaban, that west of the Jumna the Muttra tribunal. But, from both 

sides of that sacred stream, claims, whose value exceeds Rs. 1,000, travel to the 

court of the Sub-Judge at Agra. The highest judicial authority is the Agra. 

Judge, who decides appeals, both civil and criminal, and tries criminal cases 

on commitment from the Magistrates, The magisterial and revenue courts are 

those of the magistrate-collector and his subordinate staff, consisting as a 

rule of one covenanted oflScer, two deputy magistrate-collectors, the six tahsil- 

diirs, and a bench of honorary native magistrates. These last, who one and all 

sit at Brindaban, number in the present year nine. The principal civil officials 

remaining to bo mentioned are the civil surgeon and his native assistant, the 

district engineer, the canal engineer, the district superintendent of police, 

the assistant sub-deputy opium agent, tlio deputy-ins[)ector of schools, the 

headmaster of the high school and the postmaster. It need hardly, perhaps, 

be mentioned that the chief executive officer of the district is the magistrate- 

collector. The local representative of the Empress, he exerts a more or less 

perfect control over almost every branch of the administration. 

But the capital, Muttra, is a military as w^ell as a civil station. In its 
And military force cantonments is quartered a regiment of British cavalry. 

There is a chaplain, and the usual staff of an Indian 
garrison is in other respects complete. Tiie civil district lies within the military 
■ district commanded by the brigadier-general at Agra. 

its eastern corner comprising Sadabad and those parts of 
General scenery. The the adjoining Mahdban which lie east of Baldoo village^ 
Braj-niMdal. modern Muttra Coincides almost exactly with the Braj> 


And military force. 


Braj-mandal. 


' ' } On the sanie date (let October) the bulk of r tahsil Jaleiar was transferred from Agra tftr 
Ktth } fM Gazetteer, VII^ m . ^ 
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mandal of Hindu topograpliy. The Braj-maiidal or Herd-circlo is the eountrj 
round Gokul and Brinduban, where the divine brothers Krishna and Balar^tn 
grazed their cattle; and. to make the tour of its circuit, which measures 84 ko9 
(about 168 miles), is still a meritorious act of pilgrimage. The first aspect 
of this Holy Land is a little disappointing to the student of Sanskrit literature^ 
who has been led by the glowing praises of the poets to anticipate a second 
vale of Tegipe. ‘ A similarly iinfavoiirablo impression is produced upon the’ 
mind of any chance traveller who is whirled along the dusty high road, and can 
scarcely see beyond the hideous strip of broken ground reserved on either sidp- 
to supply the soil required for annual repairs. “ Nothing,” writes Jacqueinont 
in 182D-30, ‘^can be loss picturesque.”* The general flatness of the land is as- 
depressing as elsewhere in the plains of these provinces. The soil, being 
sandy and thin, is unflivourable to the growth of large trees. For the same 
reason the dust is, in most months, deep on all the thoroughfares and, if the 
slightest air is stirring, rises to blur the landscape in a dense and cloudy haze. 
The Jumna for two-thirds of the year meanders sullenly, a mere rivulet, between 
wide expanses of sand bounded by monotonous flats of cuUivation, or by high 
banks which the soon-spent force of contributory runnels has cracked into 
unlovely chasms and ravines naked of all verdure. 

The general poverty of Braj-mandal is (he inspiration of a popular Flindi 
couplet, in which Krishna’s neglect to enrich the land of his birth with any 
choicer product than the wild caper* is cited as an instance of his wilfuluess. 

Mr. Growse translates as follow’s; — 

< Krishna, you see, will never lose Kia wayward whima and vapours f 
For Kabul teems with luscious fruit, while Braj boasts only capers.’* 

In the rains, however, when all pilgrimages are made, the Jumna is a ' 
migiity stream, a mile or more broad. Its many tributary watercourses as- 
well as all the ponds arc filled to overflowing. The rocks and hills aro 
clothed with foliage; the dusty plain is transformed into a green awards 
> and the smiling prospect goes far to justify the warmest panegyrics of the 
Hindu poets, whose appreciation of the scenery, it must be remembered, has 
b^eu intensified by religious enthusiasm. But at all seasons of the year, 
perhaps, the landscape has a quiet charm of its own. A sudden turn in 
Hhe winding lane reveals a grassy knoll with stone-built well and overhanging 
t .pipai;® or some sacred grove, where gleaming jtufts of capers attd tho 
(iKusa weed are dotted about between the groups of weird 
their clusters of tiny berries and strangely gnarled and twisted 

' His descriptioD applies. boWerer, rather to the wesWuidna than to the east-Jumua part 

itie^iiiaiidal * Karll, Cafpufi% apfi^lla* * Fi/sm reliyioaa, * SalvadorHh 
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trunks, all entangled in a dense nndergrowtli of prickly bushes; while in the 
centre, bordered with flowering oleander and nivdray a still cool pond reflects 
the modest shrine and well-fenced bush of holy basil that surmount the raised 
terrace, from which a broad flight of steps, gift of some thankful pilgrim from 
afar, leads down to the water’s edge. ^ 

Having said so much for general scenery, we pass to the preciser but less 
Physical features details of geographical description. Muttra lies, 

• as already mentioned, in the basin of tbeJnmna. Visible 
from almost every part of tlio Bhartpur and Giirg&on borders, low hills in a few 
scattered spots protrude across the former to invade the district itself. But 
that district may, nevertheless, be described as a plain, sloping, at the rate of 
about 1‘28 feet per mile, in the direction of the river’s course. Tho descent is 
therefore irom north-north-west to south-south-east, and tho elevation above sea- 
level, about G 20 feet in the former quarter, falls to about 5GG in the latter. The 
bills nowhere rise more than 200 feet above tho plain. Walled by ravines and 
sand-dunes, the broad Jumna-cutting rarely sinks more than 30 feet below it. 
The lowlands beside the river are as usual called khddir ; and the upland plains 
above it, hdngar, Tho country is now everywhere oultivated and cannot even boast 
tlid usual allowance of plantations. But here and there linger a few patches of 
scrubwood tending to justify tho accusation of wildness which in 1825 Bishop 
Heber brought against it. The herds of antelope are so numerous that one 
seldom travels many miles along a bye-road without seeing a black-buck, fol- 
lowed by his harem, bound across the path. The chief natural peculiarity of 
the district is, however, the want of rivers. Its one perennial stream, the Jumna, 
divides it into two not very unequal portions, the eastern of about Glr!- ^Rud the^ 
western of about 810 square miles. 

The eastern portion, which contains in south-eastward order tahsils Mat, 
Eastern Muttra Mah&ban, and Sadabad, is a fair sample of the scenery usu- 
ally found in the tract (Du6b) between tho Jumna and Gauges, 
Abundantly watered by both wells and rivers, it is also carefully cultivated. 
Its luxuriant crops and fine mango-groves indicate the fertility of the soil, and 
render the landscape not unpleasing to tho eye. Though of little interest to 
the historian and the antiquary, it is to the farmer and the economist by far 
the most important part of the district. Tho agricultural population is denser 
than in western Muttra, and its predilection for living in scattered hamlets 
gives the country a less solitary air. Two intermittent streams, the Pathwdha 
and the Jhirna, carry towards the Jumna the drainage of northern Miit and 
central S&dabad respectively. A few villages of tho former are watered by a 
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diatribiitary from tho M6t branch of the Ganges canal Above Bhadaura of 
Uhsil M6t several old bods of tho Jumna have transformed thomaclvca inio 
lagoons. The wavy ridges of sand which flank the stream stretch further 
inland than on the opposite aide of the water. Isolated dunes may bo seen 
miles eastwards, on tho uplands, whither they were probably blown by tho 
wind. Below Bhadaura the river-bank becomes gnawed into ravines, which are 
dwarf likenesses of those in tho trans-Jumna tract of Agra.^ 

The western part of the district includes in south-eastward order tho 
Kosi, Chhata, and Head-quartera tahsils. Its siirluco is por- 
Western Muttra. uneven than tl^t of eastern Muttra ; but it is 

slightly bog-backed, its Hue of highest elevation lying, though parallel to tho 
Jumna, at some distance from both river and Bhartpur border. The rural 
inhabitants esebow hamlets and sleep in semi-fortified villages. This centraliza- 
tion is partly due to the quality of the water, which in outlying spots is often 
undrinkable ; partly to the great sanctity of some of the villngo sites as com- 
pared with those on the oast of the river ; but chiefly to bistoiical causes dating 
from the last century, when such strongholds were needed to protect the hus- 
bandman from tho onslaughts of the Jats aud the Marhattas. Most of the 
larger villages, as well as the largo towns of Muttra, Brindabau, and Kosi, lie 
on this side of the Jumna. Except that boundary river, tho tract can boast no 
Btroam. It has no marshy spots beyond tho hollows (dahar) where tho rain- 
water stands for a few days. The only well- marked lines of drainage are 
" those two known as the Western Depressions.” Bounding tho Barsana hills, 

; :ihe first or northernmost drains the w'esteru edge of tahsil Chliata and thi> 
tiorth- western corner of tahsil Muttra. The second or southern lino starts from 
V Gobardhana passes tlirough Sonkh and Bhartpur into Agra.* Down both, 
after heavy rain, speeds an occasional flood. 

Save along its very banks, no mangoes shade this side of the river. Tho 
Santilled spaces would bo alrat)st hare but for their stunted coating of wild 
js; jujubes,® or their sparsely scattered acacias and tamarisks.* Perched on natural 
Itmounds or heaps of ancient ruins, many of the villages rise bleak and devoid 
j; qf trees. Bat near others, especially near those of older standing, lie largo 
qomnions known as reserved lands (rakhi/a) or kadamb plantations {kadamb^ 
The commons khandi). The poorer specimens are merely unreclaimed 

iVr , patches covered with wild capers,® pilu, and other 

J stunted growths ; but on the better may bo seen fine trees, such as kadambsy^ 

V * Gazetteer, VI t, 41 M2, ^ See preceding volume, pp. 412, 430. ^Jharber, 

Zitpphim vummularia. * Acacia Araluca (babul); Tamarix artictuata (farfts). • Kard, 


sUe^y DLpntio led ; Lias, Vappq,ri8 harrida* 


" Anthocepalui eadmha. 
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Ivliicli make these reserved lands look like bits cut out of a real forest. Thus 
sliaded, they are ^ten the pleasantest camping-grounds in the district. Many 
are of considerable size. The largest in Kosi, Kamar, covers 513 acres ; Pi- 
saya, the largest in Chhata, 122, In some cases, such as those of the numer- 
ous waste lands about Nandgaon and of the Cuckoo forest (Kokilaban) at Great 
Bathen, the woods are preserved becanse they are sacred as places of pilgrimage 
But in all instances these scraps of wilderness are regarded with strong religious 
veneration, and an awful curse is supposed to fall on those who reclaim and 
plough them. 

The one great need* of the west- Jumna tract is water. The rainfall has 
indeed few channels by which to escape, and the fields are given the advantage 
of its almost every drop. But the generally saline character of the wells pre- 
vents, when no rain falls to freshen them, their use. Where water is plentiful^ ad 
round Sonkh of tahsil Muttra, the industry of the Jat culitivators is amply repaid ; 
an<l the construction of the Agra canal, which pierces the tract from end to end, 
has therefore proved a vast advantage. The only large lagoon is an old bed of 
the Jumna, in the south of tahsil Muttra. Below this lagoon the banks of the 
river are scored by ravines resembling those on the opposite bank ; but there is 
a long stretch of such erosions higher up, between Shorgarh and Brinddban, 
Elsewhere the shore consists of sandy downs, in some places sparsely cultivated, 
but in most producing only tall sarpai grass. 

In the three western tahsils just described lie the only hills of the district. 

These petty eminences belong to several distinct 
ranges. The most northerly is the Cliaranpahar in Little 
Bathen of Kosi-^a low heap of stones about 400 yards long and 10 feet high, 
with a temple on its ridge. The elevation nearest to this ridge is the Nand- 
g6on hill, some six mih\s further south-west. About 880 yards long, the latter 
is covered by the hovels of Nandgaon, the home of Krishna’s foster-father ; and 
crowned by a temple sacred to that adoptive parent of divinity. Four miles 
jsoutb again lies the chief range of hills in Muttra. Beginning at the village 
of Unchagaon, the main lino runs slong the Bhartpur frontier ; and for four or 
five miles, as far as Nahra, the hill crest forms the district boundary. The 
fango is covered with rough boulders of the same character as the hills them- 
selves. It is for the most part entirely barren, even of trees. Rising suddenly 
to a general height of about 200 feet above the plain, it is impassable except to 
Unladen ponies or persons on foot. The denudation from the hills has produced 
at their base a broad belt of sand which, locally known as wal, is devoted almost 
wholly to inferior autumn crops. Beneath it lie boulders, the continuation ; 
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)f the neighbouring range, which in composition they resemble. About 
three-quarters of a mile from the main chain, and parallel to it, rise three 
detached hills. The southernmost, on which stands the village of Rankauli, is 
some 440 yards only in length. About half a mile beyond is a smaller hill, 
fUevered by a narrow pass from another which rises abruptly at Dliabala, to end 
^ abruptly at Bars&na, two miles further north. The Barsana height is crowned 
[by several temples sacred to llddha, the favourite mistress of Krislma; and tlie 
yillage of M^npur occupies a depression in its centre. From this M6npur north- 
wards half the hill is densely wooded with the curious dho^^ and lierein affords a 
contrast to the Rankauli elevation, wliich has but few trees. Between those 
outlying hills and the main range the soil is almost pure sand. 

In tahsll Muttra the principal range is the Rtijgirior Annakut of Gobar- 
dban. This, whicii Krishna is fabled to have supported for a whole week on 
the tip of one of his rather numerous little fingers, is about five miles long. At 
Its northern end hardly more than a heap of stones, it rises at the sontliern to 
some 100 feet above the plain. The rock is according to Mr. Whitoway qnartz- 
pse, according to Mr. Growse limestone. The former is more likely to be right ; 
for, as northern outliers of the Upper Vindhyan series, all the hills in the dis- 
trict are presumably of more or less siliceous structure. Near Gopi\ipur, in 
the south of the same tahsil, is a curious elevation of the hard red earth seamed 
with ravines and containing nodules of quartz. It is far from any hills, but 
in formation resembles the hillocks at the foot of the Ohhftta ranges. The 
.Cbaranpab6r and the R6jgiri consist chiefly of boulders ; the other ranges, of 
rook in situ. 


f The soils of Muttra much resemble those already described in the Agra 
notice.* On the uplands they vary from ddmat or 
loam to bhitr or sand. Dumat is found sparsely, but 
?ioast sparsely in M4t, SAdabad, and Kosi.® The better descriptions are of a rich 

'9l Uplands and differing from this to lighter shades ; 

Iho latter, through still excellent, being not quite so 
^l^rtile as the first. The area of dumat is however small as compared with that 
^ piliya or light loam, in which the prevailing soil there is a largo admixture 
jbf sand. Piliya is, ns it.s name denotes, rather yellow in hue ; and it differs 
[from dtimat in that it becomes lighter and more workable after rain, whereas 
becomes sticky and greasy. Like most things this pfiiya varies much 
iaps^ity. The better kinds are equal to perfect loam, the inferior approach 


< ; ^ ? AnopejMui Intifolia . , . _ * Cnzr., VII., 416-17. « In Kom loam is known as karL 

Mii Wt mttU or firm earth. Tfiongh here fitting matter for a footnote only, this faot shall 
find Its way into the text of the artiele on the tahstl itself. ^ ^ 
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nearlV to sand. Olay of mutivjdr is found only in those depressions known as 
tardiovdahar. Hard and unyielding, it cannot, save in years of ample rain, be 
worked by native ploughs ; its favourite growth is gram.^ Bliur is pure sand, 
but the name is applied also to those lighter kinds of piliya wherein sand pre- 
dominates. Sand rising unevenly in hillocks is called 'pdth; and the lover 
spaces between such hillochs are knoVn as pdlaj» It is worthy of remark how 
universally the real bhiir and path are accompanied by lowlying tardi or 
river-beds. It would seem that the action of drainage into such lowlands is 
to carry away the alumina from the upper soil, leaving only the sandy parti- 
cles. Where this drainage has been long continued and the soil has become pure 
sand, the force of the wind blowing steadiy iu one direction drifts it into the 
pdth hillocks just mentioned. In the ravines {hehar) of the J umna the cultivation 
is not extensive ; and the soil, being largely mixed with nodular limestone 
(hankar) as well as denuded by drainage, is poor. On the uplands are no great 
tracts distinguished from one another by natural difference of soil 5 the want of 
rivers, and other striking physical features, combine to render the surface sirk- 
gularly uniform. In valuing the capacities of soils, other points besides their 
more productiveness must be weighed. Thus, the soils that are pure sand are 
not only less fertile ii) themselves than the various loams and clays ; but, from 
their greater readiness to part with moisture, are found wanting in years when 
the rainfall is scanty or ceases so early as to endanger the sowings for the spring 


Vyest. 


lowlands. 


In the cutting of the Jumna the main soil divisions differ little from those 
on the uplands. Clay is the groundwork of all the 
firmer soils. In the bed of the Noh lagoon, and in other 
places where this soil is subject to the influence of stagnant water, the clay 
remains clay. Where, however, it is subject to the action of the main stream, 
the sand and vegetable matter suspended in the water mixes with the clay to 
produce a rich steel-grey loam. In the katri9y or fertile deposits on the edges 
of the river-bed, which are liable to yearly flooding, this is found in its highest 
excellence. On the pure sand of the river-bed itself are grown in the dry sea- 
son very good melons. 

But, here as elsewhere in the Agra division, more importance is attached 
Their artificial die- to ^he artificial advantages than to the natural com- 
tinction. position of the soil.* The land may bo watered or dry, 

near or distant from the homestead. Throughout the district, therefore, all 
arable soil is classed under two heads according to its opportunities of 


* Chaos, OW aritftaaw, the Cree of Italy. * See preceding roL, pp. iO-H. 
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irrigation ; aocontlly. according to ita accossil>ilily. The fields capable of arti- 
ficial watering are styled chdM ; all others khdkl} Those nearest the village 
are known as bAra, those rather more remote asmon/Zm, and the furthest away 
as 5 aV//fl 5 . The combirtfitions of the two classes give six varieties, and ordinarily, 
jtto others are recognized. 

It is in truth artificial advantages, such as greater facilities of irrigation^ 
and the rather greater prevalence of careful Jiit husbandmen, which render 
eastern jnore fertile than western Muttra. The soil of the cis- Jumna is on the 
whole quite as good as that of the trans-tTumna tahsils and the weed baisuri^ 
the pest of the latter, is in the former replaced hy the useful wild jujube, the 
food perhaps of the Lotus-eaters. The prevailing natural moiilcl of both tracts 
an easily worked and productive Plliya, rising in places to the dignity of a 
rich brown loam. On the west of western Muttra, the proximity of the hills 
produces a lino of lighter soil; on the west of eastern Muttra the Jumna sands 
stretch further inland than on the opposite bank ; but in both parts of the district 
the cultivated crust is very similar. 

Of the total area 114'3 square miles, or 7*8 percent., is recorded as barren, 
t^arren lands, paatuMges, Small proportions of this area are occupied by houses 
plantations. and by water other than that of the Jumna. But by 

fat* the greater part consists of the ravines which fringe that river. On its left 
bank lie a few patches of slightly brackish soil ; but the district might bo fruit- 
lessly searched for any true example of a salt blotched® plain. Such plains 
elsewhere afford good pasturage but hero the principal grazing-grounds are 
the Jumna ravines and the leafy commons of the three western tahsiTs. In 
eastern Muttra, too, when a larger border than usual of the Noh lagoon is left 
dfy, the villagers leave that border fallow, driving their cattle to browze on iti^ 
short sweet tnrf. Droughts may destroy all fodder elsewhere, but the grass 
of this oasis is ever green. In fjimino years people travel from Muttra, 30 
miles distant, to collect bundles for sale. But the glory of the district as a 
pasturage has departed. To show that Muttra \yas once far more pastoral thart 
agricultural, no recourse to the legends of Krishna’s early life is needed. That 
fact is fully attested by many a place-name. Thus Braj^ signifies “ a herd 
Mathurd probably means ‘‘ the town of churns Gobardban is “ the nurse 
of cattle Gokul, “ the cow-pen Mat, the milkpail Bathen, “ the 

* Persian ehdK a well, and hhdhj dust. ^ By the cis-Jamna tahsils is here and hereafter 
meant those which lie on the same side of the river as the district capital. ^ Gazetteer, 

VII., pp. * Mr. Growse quotes from the Harivanua the following lines relating 

to Braj 

“(ft) Afine countjy of many pasturo-lands and well-naturod people, full of ropes for tethering cattle, 
resonant with the voice of the sputtoriuR chur and flowing with buttermilk ; where the snilisevor mOUt with 
mliltf froth, and the stick with its circling cord sputters merrily in the pail as the girls spin it round.*^ 

“ (b) In homesteads gladdened hy the spattering churn.'* 
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cattlfl- pasture;” and Dah^don or Dadlii^don, “ tho village of curds,” Flistori- 
cally, moreover, we know that 250 years ago very little of the land was tilled ; 
while as late as the final quarter of tho last century tho forest of Barsdna plays 
an important part in a battle between Imperialists and Jats. There are now 
no forests. The only woodlands are tho better tirabtjred specimens of the 
western commons and the small artificial plantations of fruit- bearing or other 
trees. Such plantations cover the insignificant area of 4,344 acres. But they 
show no signs of diminishing. In Sadabad, the only tahsil whore perfect sta- 
tistics on this point are forthcoming, they increased during the last term of the 
land iissessinont from 299 to 519 acres. 

Though it ditfors much from place to place, the depth of the water-level 

, , is everywhere too great to make much difference in 

Water-level. *' . , 

tho number and size of the trees. Whilst averaging 

about 30 feet in talif-il Mat, this depth varies from 40 to 45 feet below tho sur- 
face in tahsi'ls Mnlidban and Sddabad In western Muttra, near the Jumna 
ravines and along tho Chhata hills, it is again about 30 feet. But on the cen- 
tral plateau of the same tract it is far greater. Thus in the southern parts of 
that plateau it ranges from 45 to GO feet, but in the north of Chhata and Kosi 
exceeds seldom 50. The water-level of neighbouring wells has been slightly 
raised by the oonstniotion of the Agra canal. Tho lowest rise, 3-2 feet, took 
place in Kosi and in wells between 8,000 and 10,000 feet distant from tho canal 
or distributary ; the highest, 7'4 feet, in Chhata and in wells at a distance of 
undtjr 2,000 feet. Several disturbing circumstances, such as the time of year 
and the propensity of water to percolate along natural drainage lines, prevent 
such statistics from attaining universal accuracy. But the fact remains that 
in the vicinity of canals the distance of water from the surface diminishes. 
Percolation from the canal tends, moreover, to retain tho water-level at a uni- 
form height in both hot weather and cold, in seasons both of drought and of 
heavy rainfall. In years of defective rain and in wells unaffected by the 
canal, the distance from the surface of courso increases. The measurements of 
63 wells, after the drought of 1877, showed that tho average fall was 2*7 feet. 

It has been above noted that in the west Jumna tahsils tho well-water is 
Character of the water- brackish. But, though loss frequently, the pure 

element is sometimes found impure in the east Jumna 
tahsfis also. Its quality is unluckily a question which can rarely be solved 
until the well shaft is actually sunk. There are some long stretches of country 
whoso wells will be always alike ; but it is more usual to find, in the same 
village, water of every variety* In the deep diggings for tho Agra canal it 
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waa oliriouB to remark how often and how complotoly the nature of the sub- 
•' strata differed. In one place would be exposed a vein of pure clay mixed with 
nodular limestone ; whilst, hard by, the whole undersoil would bo impregnated 
with salt. A well sunk in the first locality would yield sweet, in the second, 

; brackish and perhaps injurious water. Well-sinking is therefore a lottery. No 
statistics can show the prevalence of bad or good water, because more wells are 
dug where the chance of tapping good water is greatest. But the proportion 
of existing wells recorded as absolutely sweet is 54 percent, on the left and 51 
per cent, on the right bank of the Jumna. The weed baisuri, already mentionod 
as harassing eastern Muttra, rarely appears on the surface below which 
sweet water lies. But as it does not always accompany bad water, and as it 
does not grow west of the river, its presence or absence is not a completely 
satisfactory test. The w'orst liquid probably is that found in the north-west of 
the Muttra and the south-west of the ChlnUa tahsils. Hero, in ono or two 
places, drinking-water can be obtained only from tho villagc-pond or from 
shallow percolation wells sunk close by. And when summer has dried their 
pond, the residents must travel, often some distance, to tho next village blessed 
with sweet water. 

The experience of the natives, who must be I’ccognized as comoismm 
Local classification of what is their almost only drink, has divided water 
into twelve classes. And, for what it is worth, this 
somewhat empirical classification may bo shown as follows. The water 
may be— 

1. MUha or sweet. 

2. Khdri or brackish.— This kind leaves a slight whito deposit in the little 
- irrigation conduits and on the fields watered therefrom. When the rains have 
( been heavy it is excellent drink for wheat, barley, tobacco, cotton, and juar 
( millet ; but when the rains havelailed, the produce is poor. To other crops 
'I snob water is not applied. 

8. Karwa or bitter.— After irrigation with this variety the field turns a 
: rusty colour, while the top-soil becomes light and feathery. The spring crops 
sown in that field look yellow and bilious, and their outturn of straw is small. 
( The water is given after good rains to the same crops as is the kind last men- 
( ' iioned, bat without rains is useless. 

4 . .Teliya or oily.— This has an unpleasant taste, and strongly reflects 
;T the yellow of any brass vessel in which it may stand. Watered with this, 

; |heland blossoms oat into a yellowish efibrescence; and becomes so firmly 
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Caked that the rainfall lingers long on its surface. Teliya Las, however, an 
improving effect on wheat, cotton, and judr. 

5. Marmara or sakfiar, that is, perhaps, marbly or rocky In this the 
brackish element is so slight that the water tastes almost sweet. It leaves on 
the land which it irrigates a few white spots. 

6. Mitha bdnga or matwdra^ which is described as highly nutritious. As 
in the last case, the suspicion of salt is trifling. The water is good for land 
cropped twice yearly ; but the siigarcano, which on rare occasions is planted 
therein, yields thin and poor syrup (gnr). 

7. Khdri-bdnga , — This also is a fair water of slightly brackish taste, 
The flelds which it irrigates become infected with a white rash. After good 
rains it may bo applied to twice-cropped lands; and, if watering before plough- 
ing^ has been made from a sweet well, quickly advances the growth of the 
staples watered. But for sugarcane, vegetables or iudigo, it is useless. 

8. Milha-teliya or oily-sweet.— Like teliya proper, this cakes the soil, 
preventing the rapid absorption of rainfall. When allowed to stand in a vessel, 
it exhibits on its surface an oily scum, and the soil watered with it displays a 
slight yellow efflorescence. For the crops last mentioned this water also is 
worthless. 

9. Except that it has a salt taste and leaves an efflores- 
cence like re\ this water differs little from No. 8. It is not, however, quite 
so good. 

10. Khdvi jarel, — A disgustingly saltish liquid, that to ground watered 
therewith imparts a feathery rusty-white efflorescence. The best that can 
be said of this water is that after good rains it does not utterly ruin some 
crops. 

11. Karuja ttliya, — This too is a horribly bitter water which, save that it 
has an oily scum if allowed to stand for any time, differs but little from the 
last. 

12. Marmara-teliyaf sakhar-teliyay or oily brackish. — This in quality 
intervenes between Nos. 8 and 9, but produces very fair crops if the rains have 
been good. 

“ The worst kinds,” writes Mr. Whitoway, “are of course uncommon, 
though in a village it is common enough to bo told that the very birds if they 
drank the water would die chhiriya piwe to marjde*^) I have seen cases in 
which the use of a well for a single season some years ago burnt all the heart out 

A C®****^^e^ is one of the Greek words which has found its way through Arabic 

ana Ir^raiaa luto Urdu. Szkhra is aji Arabic, X'ersian, and Urdu word, sometimes meaning 
rock. I xhis watering before ploughing is called part/i. 

3 
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of the land, turning it into iisar\ but this is also not common. Sometimes, 
however, tho autumn crop is a failure, because in the previous spring harvest the 
water of a particular well was used. It will bo noticed how many of the above 
kinds of water arc only useful when the rains arc good. As a fact none of 
them except mitlia and mitha-hdnga are good for tho germination of tho seed ; 
but when once this has happened, Man, hhdri-h&nga^ marmara^ milha^banga^ 
and oven marmara teliya^ are better for wheat and barley than purely swoct 
water. There is another thing against these wells. If the water be not 
absolutely sweet, in a year of drought its qualities become exaggerated. Tho 
salt well becomes sal ter and the oily well oilier.’* 

The one river of Muttra is, as already written, the Jumna. Its ancient 


Btreams ; the Jumna. 


name, Yamuna, means the sister of Yama, god of 
Ilell.^ Of this sacred stream much has been said in 


other notices;^ and, save some account of the banks between which it here flows, 
little remains to bo added. First touchiug the district at Chaundras of Kosi, on 
the right bank, it after a winding course of about 100 miles, leaves Muttra at 
Mandaur of Badabad on the loft. It has meanwhile divided tho Mat from 


tho Kosi, Chhata, and Muttra tahslls ; tahsil Mahaban from Muttra and tho 
Agra district ; and tahsil Badabad from tho Agra district alone. On or near its 
banks stand nearly all tho larger towns : Muttra, Brindaban, and Shergarh on 
tho right, on the left shore Mahaban and MAt. The banks of tho river are at 
^ ^ first sandy and low ; but as it advances in its course 

tho sides of tho cutting become steeper, and raviuy 
cliffs begin to intermingle with the sand-slopes. The manner in which ravines 
and sandhills alternate depends on certain conditions in the direction of tho 
stream. Where the Jumna flows in a sweep or curve, raviues are almost in- 
variably found on tho concave side, whilst on the opposite or convex side 
sandhills are as invariably mot with. On a change in the direction of the curvo 


> Yama (who derives his name from xjam^ to restrain or coerce) is regarded in post-Vedio 
mythology as the appointed judge and restraincr or punisher of the dead. He corresponds 
V therefore to Pluto and to ^linos. Yamuna personified as Yaral is Yama’s twin sister, and hence 
regarded as a daughter of the sun. lu the lOth book of the Rig Veda occurs a dialogue in 
which Yama cnde.avours to seduce her, while she very naturally rejects his offers. A Pauranik 
legend says that Balararaa ,lhc brother of Itrishna, once ordered Yamuna to come to him and 
that she disobeyed. He Miercforc plunged his ploughshare into her banks, compelling her 
to quit her ordinary course and follow him whithersoever he went. At last, after she had 
watered all tho country, he let her go. Professor Wilson thinks that this legend alludes to the 
construQtlon of irrigation canals from the J umua. Hindu princes had probably anticipated tho 
Musalmins in the excavation of such works. Bee As. /fes., VIII., 402 (Colebrooke) • or Moor's 
Hindu Pantheon, 305 ; Williams's Dictionary, art. <* Yama" and « Yamuna” ; and Chamhm*s 
Cyclopaedia (Goldstuckcr), art. « Yamuna.” ^ Sec Gazr., I., 08-69 (Banda), 142-46 

(llamfrpur), and 196-96 (Jalaun) ; II., 148 (Sabjtranpur) and 364 (Aligarh) : III., 8-9 (Bulaiid- 
shahr), gio-ll (Meerut), and 468-54 (Miizaffarnagar) ; IV., 229-30 (Etiwa) and 477-78 (Main- 
puh) ; YI.„ 1M3, 16-18 (CSairnporc) j and VII., 421-22 (Agra). ^ 
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ravines and sandhills change places also ; and, in the few instances where the 
river preserves a straight course for any distance, ravines and sandhills occur 
on both banks. On tho right bank at Kocla of Muttra, and on the left at 
Bhadaura of Mat, tho ravines finally oust tho sandhills and begin a career 
which, so far as concerns this district, is unending. From the ravines there is 
a sudden drop of 15 or 20 feet to the saucer intersected by the Jumna. But 
in very few places does the river run directly under this bluff. Between tho 
water and tho cliff intervenes as a rule a wider or thinner strip of alluvial soil. 
In some villages this strip, covered by every rise of the stream, changes yearly 
in shape and character ; in others the deposit, being older, is raised above all 
save the highest floods; whilst elsewhere old trees, masonry wells, and inhabited 
homesteads show how long since the soil was thrown up. But the most ancient 
of tlicse hhddir lands are not altogether secure. Tho dilution, in late years and 
in Jaitpur of Ohh^ta, of houses, trees, and wells, proves that the river can be 
fickle even after long flowing in one course. Large areas have been marked off 
as subject to fluvial action. To tho rule of dhdr dhurra, or deepstroam boundary, 
there are but two exceptions : Ohaundraa of Kosi has some land on the left bank, 
and Jahangirpur of M^t on the right. This latter exception was caused by a 
sudden and recent change of the stream, \vhich, sweeping through tho midst 
of the Jahdiigirpur lowlands, attached one half thereof to tho opposite shore. 
As it flows on tho river becomes more closely confined between its bluffs, and 
the edge of culturablo land on either side grows more narrow and precarious. 
Towards tho north from bluff to bluff averages two miles or more ; towards the 
south hardly half a mile. Tho cultivation on tho banks, whore serried by ravines, 
is poor. The ravines themselves are of the usual nnculturable character — 
scoured of all vegetable mould and rough with knobs of nodular limestone. But 
the lowlands beside the river are often exceptionally fertile. Their soil varies 
from sand to rich loam, the richest of tho latter being found in the katri or yearly- 
flooded fields along tho lip of the stream. Such land is of course found chiefly in 
Kosi, Ohhata, M6t, and the nortli of Muttra and Mababan ; for here the Junma- 
cutting is still of ample breadth. The commonest growths are spring crops 
and melons, both tho birth of seasons when floods are impossible. But in 
the less exposed fields autumn produce, such as cotton, maize, and ju6r millet, 
is raised. 


On its loft or eastern bank lie several fertile depressions once occupied 


Old bods : tho Noh lagoon. 


by the river itself.- Of these the most important is tho 
parabola- shaped hollow in wliich lies tho Noh lagoon. 


The bulge of its curve is north-easterly. ’ Leaving the modern, bed of the riyer 
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between Musmina and Faddampiir on the north, it travels round by Kauldna 
and Noh, to rejoin that bed between Ldna-Makhdiimpur and Firozpur on tbo 
south. The length round the outer edge of the curve is about 10 miles linear, 
and the area of the included lowlands about 13 miles square. From the local 
traditions and the look of the country it is clear that the Jumna has deserted this 
bed within comparatively recent times. The soils still very plainly mark where 
ran the old course of the river and where lay the sandbanks. Round the outer 
edge of the curve rises a steep cliff about 20 feet high, which is in many places 
hollowed out into rugged ravines. The inner curve encloses a mass of sand- 
hills, such as are usually found in re-entering bends of the Jumna itself. All 
the villages round this great depression were colonized by Nohwfir Juts ; and 
except in six casos^ where the partition of ancient villages has resulted in a 
different arrangement, the cultivable fringe belongs to the adjoining village 
on the uplands. The lowland is uninhabited and almost devoid of trees 


or bushes. Dotted over it arc many long serpentine ponds, which in flooded 
seasons unite into one connected sheet of water. But marsh there is none, as 
the surface is uneven and well-drained. During the last few years the Jumna 
has seemed to boyearning after its old bed, Tlie Musmina mouth of the depres- 
sion was onco closed with an embankment, over which in tlio highest floods 
but little water trickled. Even this, before reaching the lowest part of the 
depression, uas stopped by rising ground. At the other end of that depression, 
near Firozpur, was an old cut called the Dhundar nala ; and up this in times of 
flood ascended a backwater which, useful in supplying the ponds with drink- 
ing-water for the cattle, was insufficient to damage the autumn crops. But 
by the shifting of the stream the Musmina embankment has been cut away ; 
and through the gap, during even moderate floods, a largo body of water rushes 
into the lagoon. As a consequence much valuable land has been submerged, 
jnd remains submerged too long to bo sown with a spring crop; while much 
has been so soured by excess of water that some years of good cultivation will 
be needed to restore it. Of late years many remissions of land-tax have there- 
fore been found necessary. But the Jumna floods are not always injurious to 
tto soil Where tl.at soil is a stiff clay, the sand snspended in the water com- 

’'**'’"* '^heat, but 

without the flood could have borne chickpea* only. A field thus enriched is said ■ 

Una-Easba anJ Lani^K.Sina w'weiufo’tn'Bhcnralf'* > 
wav. (I) a long narrow fleld, anch a. Toftw thrown on “> 

: he ii probably mistaken in asserting that the word 

JUaofthe tenure eisewhere called WaiyLLrS ^ ** 

The gram or chanfi above incDtiooed ^ styled See Gazr., V, 3X1. 
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pahs par jdna* But before the centre of the depression i.s reached tlie water has 
parted with its suspended soil, and pahs is hardly known more tlian one mile 
from the modern bed of the river. 

In years of drought the whole surface of this tract, except the grassy 
lands just surrounding the lagoon itself, become iron-bound with the baking 
heat Unless there has been sufficient moisture to loosen the soil, native ploughs 
make little impression thereon. During the himino period of 1877-78 shallow 
wells wore in places dug, and with the aid of the water thus obtained a small 
acreage was tilled and sown. The efforts yet made to grapple with the evil of 
the floods have failed. Those efforts took the form of spurs which Government 
built at Musinina to recall the river to its proper course ; and of deepening 
the Dliundar-nala, a process paid for by the surrounding landholders and 
intended to afford a quicker drainage from tho centre of the lagoon. But 
the stream has swept away tho spurs. And even had they stood, they would 
have proved of little service, unless accompanied by a restoration of tho 
embankment. 

From this first great depression a second branches near the town of 
Nobjhil and, passing eastward between Mubarakpur and Baghdra into Ba- 
rautb, crosses in tho last village the bed of the Pathwdha rivulet, Down to its 
mouth at Sultdnpur the Pathwaha still flows in this hollow. Along tho left 
bank of tho cutting runs a line of ravines. According to the traditions of the 
Ndhwar Jats, the Jumna was leaving this depression when, some five hundred 
years ago, they colonized Palkhera. A third old bed quits tho present course 
of the river near Uh hva of Mdt ; and, curving eastward by Akbarpur and Bar-* 
uaul, rejoins the Jumna at Ilauli-Guzar, not far from tho point of departure. 
This hollow also is scored on its left bank by small ravines ; but tho river 
would seem to have deserted it many centuries ago, as tho legends relating to 
its origin are very faint. In neither of the two old beds last mentioned does 
the soil differ from that of the uplands. On both sides of tho river lie other 
and smaller specimens of its discarded courses. But those, being in tho rainy 
season filled for the most part with water, will be mentioned under tho head 
of lakes. 

The two remaining streams of Muttra are streams only after heavy rain. 

Other streams} the Path- Entering from Aligarh, the Pathwdha or Pathwdya 
wahaand Jhirna. ^ through tho 

north of Mdt, Its basin is narrow, and its general direction southerly, Tho 

^ Thus Mr. Whitewej, but according to Captain Wroughton’a Revenne Purycy map 
(1S38-84) this second depression branches from the modern bed of the Jumna itself at a place 
called Chhinpah&ri. 
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Jhirna or Karwan is a more important channel. Though dry soon after the 
close of the rains, it during the rains themselves conveys down country a largo 
body of water. On quitting Aligarh it runs south-eastward across Sadabad, 
passing the chief town of that tahsil ; and thence issues into Agra, where it 
joins the Jumna. This Jhirna drains a tiny vale from four to six miles wide ; 
whose sides, like those of tho Pathwaha basin, are bounded by denuded sandy 
slopes. Neither Jhirna nor Pathwaha retains in its pools sufRcient water for 
the purposes of irrigation. 

Tho only running water extensively used in irrigation is indeed that of 

tlie canals. Rolling along tho ridge or backbone of 
Canals ; the A gr.a. . , nr i • • ii n i 

the western Muttra plain, m a course roughly parallol 

to that of tlie Jumna, tho Agra canul^ pierces the hearts of tahsils Kosi, Clihala, 
and Muttra. It is prized not only as an irrigator but as a water route ; and 
in tho latter capacity has added some importance to tho towms of Kosi, Saimr, 
and An'ng, which stand near its banks. Its total length in this district is 51 
miles, but its offshoots mcasuro 177 j more. Of tins latter total 169 are 
contributed by tho distributaries and by the Muttra navigation channel. 
Tho distributaries on tho right or w’cstern bank aro the Kosi, which, quitting 
the canal in Kosi, waiters tliat tahsil and 0hb6ta ; the Bharfcpur, which begins 
and at present ends in tho latter tahsil ; tho Ariiig, whoso courso lies within 
tahsils Ohhata and Muttra ; tho Sousa Minor, which in the latter sub-division 
leaves tho Ariug and joins the main channel; the Fatohpnr-Sikri and its branch, 
the Matakpur Minor, which, commencing in talisil Muttra, pass on into Agra. 
The left or eastern distributaries aro more numerous. Plowing out of Giir- 
gaon, and passing across tho cxtronio northern corner of Kosi to end in the 
Jumna, the Ilasnpiu* acts as both an escape- channel and an irrigator. Tho 
Shergarh, too, enters the district from Gurgaon, watering tahsils Kosi, 
Chhata, and Muttra. It is quitted on tho eastern bank by tho Shergarh left, 
on tho western by tho Chhata and Ajinauti minor ” branches. Starting in 
Kosi, the Sahar distributary traverses tho same tahsils as the Shergarh, and, 
like tho Shergarh, tails into the Muttra navigation channel. Tho Muttra and 
Farah distributaries begin and end in tho Horae tahsil ; the former throwing 
out, on its left bank, branches known as the Muttra left and Dhang&on Minor. 
The Agra distributary quits tho canal on tho right ; the Agra navigation 
channel and tho Kitham escape on the loft bank, all in tahsil Muttra ; but 
from these there is in this district no irrigation. From tho mam channel, in 
the .same tahsil, the Muttra navigation channel {KiM-ndla) flows eastwards 
* See preceding voL, p. 426. 
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to within a. short distance of Muttra city ; but does not as yet join the Jumna. 
It should be mentioned that, in order to avoid waste, a distributary usually 
discharges its surplus waters into the next distributary which taps the canal. 

The following statement shows the area which, during 1879-80, this 
canal watered in each tahsil : — 


Tahsil. 

Acreage of land irrigated for 

Total irrigation 
of year iu 
acres. 

Niimber 
of villjigcs 
watered. 

Autumn har- 
vest. 

Spring har- 
vest. 

Kosi 


155 

1,120 

1,275 

42 

Chhuta ... 

... 

2,06B 

2,771 ' 

4,839 

84 

Muttra ... 

... 

0,551 

9,392 

15,943 

243 


Total ... 

8,774 

13,283 

22,057 

360 


Tliough falling far below those of the famine years 1877-79, the total 
shows that since the opening of the canal there has been on the whole a marked 
increase in the area watered. During the first year in which the canal was 
open for both harvests, 1875-76, the irrigation amounted to 9,007 acres. It 
was 13,152 in 1876-77, 51,857 in 1877-78, and 49,620 in 1878-79. In 1879-80 
the crops chiefly watered by flow or lift, for the autumn or the spring harvest, 
were cotton (4,461 acres), hejhar^ (4,294), barley (4,095), wheat (3,503), indigo 
(1,300), and sugarcane (1,295). In the nature of the staples sown within its 
reach the canal has worked and is working great changes. Good ^Yator being 
now at his command, the cultivator finds it pay to produce the more precious^ 
crops. Indigo has been introduced, the area of sugarcane has greatly extended, 
and the coarse autumn millets^ have been largely superseded by cotton. In the 
course of years poppy will probably become familiar and vegetables more widely 
cultivated ; while the same land will, as a rule, be expected to bear two crops 
yearly. But to convert the B&jputs, Giijars, and Ahivasis of western Muttra 
from careless to careful husbandry much time will bo needed. 

If the canal has great advantages, it has also slight drawbacks. The rise 
which it has produced in the water-level has caused all the earthen (Jcachcha) 

^ Bcjhar is a mixture of liarley or wheat or both with gram or peas or both. ^Judf^ 
bt^ra, &c. ^ 
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wells in villages, through which the main channel passes, to fall in. Owing to 
the scarcity of bridges over that channel, cultivators must sometimes travel 
four or five miles to reach their work. Though the main distributaries are 
made by Government, their branches or minor distributaries must be made by 
the landlords. A powerful proprietor has of course no scruple in applying 
for leave to tako up the necessary land ; but for a petty holder to incur the 
odium of procuring an excavation through the next village, or through his 
neighbour’s field, is practically impossible. In spite, however, of this last 
obstacle the irrigation must infallibly spread. Where the water has once 
advanced it will rarely retreat. And the drought of 1877-79 gave its advanoe 
a great impetus. 

As the accounts of the canal are not kept by district, it is impossible to 
compute, for Muttra alone, tho receipts and expenditure. But the water-rate 
for irrigation is levied by the Collector, and this can bo separately shown. It 
in 1879-80 amounted to Rs. 1,66,713, of which Rs. 31,830 were paid by owners 
and tho rest by occupiers. 

A distributary from the Mat branch of tho Ganges canal at present waters 
M&t branch extension of villages in tho north of tahsil Mdt. Its irrigation 

' Gang® Cttuai. ig79.0o covered somewhat more than 333 acres, 

whereof over 269 were sown for the spring harvest with wheat alone. The 
crops watered in autnmn were cotton (40 acres), indigo (21), and garden or 
miscellaneous (3).‘ But eastern Muttra is not unlikely to some day obtain 
larger gifts from the Ganges canal. Tho branch of which the distributary just 
named is an offshoot starts at Dobra, in Meerut, and, though its irrigation now 
stops short in parganah Tappal of Aligarh, has been termed hy anticipation the 
-M4t branch. Tho water-supply in the Ganges canal is limited and would not 
; formerly have sufficed for any further extension. But now that the Oawnporo 
branch is supplied by the Lower Ganges canal, there hasbeoome available a certain 
volume of which a portion has been prospectively allotted to tho M&t branch. 

. About five miles of the proposed extension were dug as a famine relief work in 

; ;i878;> but financial difficulties have postponed the completion of the project. 

The branch is planned to traverse the whole length of the Mdt, an^ 

: ^ Sddabad tahsils, from tho Pathwdha to the Jhima. It will perhaps end in three 
: distributaries, which will carry its water as far as tho Agra and Aligarh road 

si barley and gram, arc grown. ‘Itaais ‘“hM mixed 

, ^district, these five miles will not bo the first memoriaUf finJdne Iabon'?°^in?^ wl '““'•’ee the 
■ Jeetedcanali, During tho famine ol isss-ie, and in the 

^bhal broaoh of aa impossible Eastern Ganges canal were exetvat^ ^e GwitteSr, v'Vml 
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But the greater portion of the tract which it will command U already com- 
manded by wells. By the latter can bo watered 71 per cent, of Mat, 80 of 
Mahaban, and 88 of Sadabad, ‘^Thesoilof many of the villages,” writes 
Mr. Wbiteway, is of that light character which docs not bring out the full 
value of canal water as a productive agent. It is true that much of the well 
water now used is undrinkable, but it must he remembered how excellent much 
of this undrinkable water is for spring crops. Let the winter rains be never so 
good, a SAdabad or Mahuban Jdt will not he satisfied unless he has given his 
crop one or two waterings from his well. At the same time, so diverse arc the 
qualities of the water of different wells that there are some villages which 
would greatly benefit by the introduction of canal-water.” 

On the sanitary consequences of canals the same writer makes remarks 
Influence of canals on which deserve notice. A canal, lie says, can a fleet 
*^®‘‘*‘^*'* health in three w-ays ; firsts by its eftoct on the climate 

generally, through surface irrigation; secondly^ by interfering with natural 
drainage ; and thirdly^ by subsoil percolation. Thougli less obvious than the 
others, the influence of subsoil percolation is perhaps the most important. From 
the character of the well supply in this district, it is clear that in many layers 
of the undorcrust exist certain salts or other soluble matters svhich, carried by 
percolation into the wells, render the water in those wells noxious to drinkers. So 
much will bo allowed. It wdll be allowed also that if canal water soaks tlirougli 
a stratum impregnated with such salts or other matters, the liquid filtrating 
into the wells must be a aflected. 

It has been mentioned that canals tend to raise the spring-level of the 
surrounding country. Plain it is that the rise of this level, by connecting the 
drainage-basins and bringing the water through strata formerly untouched by 
any percolation save that of the rainfall, must increase the chance of deleterious 
matter reaching the drinking-wells and affecting tlie general health. The effects 
w'ould show themselves, not in the form of . any special disease, but in so 
low'ering the constitution as to render it more susceptible to any epidemic that 
might he raging. ^These effects would bo most ovidout after heavy rain, when 
the spring-level rises and sickness is usually groat ; and least evident after 
drought, when the general health is notoriously good, In the cis-J umna talisils 
the rainy autumn of 1878 was one of the most unhealthy on record. On 
this part of the district the fever epidemic made a most searching attack. It 
showed special virulence in many isolated villages ; but in no continuous tract 
did it show itself so destructive as along the lino of the canal. Here too, though 
without accusing the oanal, tlie people complained that their drinking-water 
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‘ seemed changed. To test the mortality a census was taken of certain villages 
in tahsils Uhhdta and Muttra. In 14 villages through whicli the canal passed 
the deaths had amounted to 9 3 per cent., or 93 per mille of the original 
population. In 12 others altogether unirrigated the centesimal and millesimal 
proportions liad been but 4 0 and 40 respectively. 

The two sols of villages were not more than five miles apart ; and, except 
as regarded the canal, their conditions seemed precisely similar. Concluded, 
therefore, that the canal was a cause predisposing to the spread of the disease. 
In those villages of Chliata through which tho canal passed there was little or 
no canal irrigation ; and here at least surface watering cannot have been the 
predisposing cause. The levels of the surrounding country show that there has 
been no interference with natural lines of drainage. Of Mr. Whiteway’s three 
aflecting processes there remains, by exhaustion, only the subsoil percolation 
from the canal ; or in other words, perhaps, the rise which that canal causes in 
tho spring-level. In but one of the canal villages was the rate of mortality 
less than in the non-canal villages; and in that ono village the water-level 
hud, for some cause unknown, remained stationary. 

By its lakes or lagoons the salubrity of tho district is little disturbed. 
Lakea or lagoons. reservoirs are as a rule discarded beds of tho 

Jumna, and are therefore too deeply engraved to be 
surrounded by any large fringe of that malarious swamp which elsewhere and 
in the rains forms the debateable belt between land and water. Tho principal 
lagoon Qxjhil is that known as the Noh-jbil, in the north of tahsil Mdt. The 
depression in which it lies has been already described. Situated about two miles 
east of the Jumna and one north of Nohjhil town, it is about ^ miles long by 
IJ broad, but in the rains swells to dimensions considerably greater. The 
only other largo sliects of water in eastern Muttra are the Moti-jhil or Pearl- 
lagoon^ near Mat and the jhfl at P^uigaon., close by. Across the Jumna, in 
talWl Muttra, lies the Kocla-jhil ; which, like all those hitherto mentioned, 
was probably scooped out by that river. On the uplands, where there was no 
river to form them, there are no lakes. The fe^y ponds of Sadabad are small 
anddry up early in the cold season. Irrigation from lagoons or ponds is every- 
where rare. 


The only navigablo waters are tho Jumna and the Agra canal. Tho for- 

NBTigaUon. “emery of children to bear 

from the north large quantities of salt and cleaned 
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cotton ; from the east large quantities of sugar, rice, tobacco, and spices. But* 
the road of iron ever in Upper India beats the road of water out of the market ; 
and this traffic has been greatly checked by the opening of the Muttra and 
Hathras Railway. In 1878 about 130 boatloads of wood and cowdiing-fuel, 
sugarcane, melons, and other goods, were carried from Muttra to Brindaban or 
the reverse; while between 30 and 40 of wheat and other food-grains wero 
brought to Muttra from the north. The present merchant navigation is there- 
fore extremely small. The whole length of the Agra main canal is navigable; 
and a special navigation channel, about eight miles long, connects the main 
canal with the town of Muttra. This navigation branch quits the trunk at 
Aring, and may some day, perhaps, be continued into the Jumna. Large sums 
have been spent on rendering the canal navigable. The bridges have been built 
high, so that' boats may pass beneath them; and locks have been constructed at 
the falls. But it seems more than doubtful if the receipts will ever cover the 
interest on the outlay ; and it seems almost certain that the lately opened cut to. 
Muttra will be very little used. What little traffic exists is through traffic be- 
tween Dehli and Agra or places beyond ; for at both Agra and Dehli ends the 
canal opens for navigation purposes into the Jumna. In 1877-78 Kosi exported 
some grain and imported some stone. Muttra imported a little grain, hha^gy^ 
and sugar ; and Aring a little grain for re-importation into the native 
states. The traffic, in grain is not a constant one, and depends entirely on 
the difference of prices at the different marts. But the traffic in stone from 
Agra is steady and likely to increase. On the canal a few Government boats 
carry goods at fixed rates. Private boat-owners pay Government a quarterly 
rent of Us. 20, and carry goods from Agra to Dehli at the rate of Us. 0 per 
hundred raauiids. In 1877-78 there plied on the canal 20 Goveramout and 
72 private boats.^ 

Enough has been said to show that it is on shore, and not on water, 

; . that we must look for tho principal highways. Of 

CommuDications ; rail, . \ m i xr u 

these the most important aro tho railroads. North- 
wards through the eastern corner of the distriot of tuhsil ISadabad runs tho East 


The East Indian, 


Indian line. It has at Mdnikpur a station which, 
lying on the route from SAdabad to Jalesar, is called 


Jalesar-roads. From the Mendu or Hathras-roads station of this lino, in 


Muttra*n&thras, 


Aligarh, branches a light state railway to Muttra city. 
Opened in 1873, this latter line runs along the older 


metalled road between tho two points just mentioned. It is on the metre-gauge 


I An intoxicating decoction from tho wild hemp plant, * See preceding vol., p. 432, 
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and its length is 29^ miles. Its construction cost lOJ l&khs,^ of which iij were 
contributed by local sharoholdors.® On the shares Government guarantees 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. It promises, moreover, a divi- 
sion of the surplus earnings, shonkl such at any time be realized. But it is 
liighly improbable,*’ writes Mr. Growsc, that the shareholders will, for at 
least a very long time, over draw more than the minimiim of 4 per cent. Nor 
was any such hope entertained when the project was first started. The princi- 
pal shareholders, including the Seth, who invested as much as a lAkh and a half 
in it, wore certainly not attracted by the largeness of the pecuniary profit. 
Twelve per cent, is the lowest return which Indian capitalists ordinarily receive 
for their money. The investors were entirely influenced by a highly commend- 
able public spirit, and by a desire to support the local European authorities, 
wdio hfid shown themselves personally interested in the matter. As yet the 
lino labours under very serious disadvantages : from being so very short ; 
from the want of a depot on the city side of the river at Muttra; and 
from the necessity of breaking bulk at the little waysido station of Mendu. 
Consequently, traders who have goods to despatch to Huthras find it cheaper 
and more expeditious to send them all the way by road rather than to hire 
carts to take them over the pontoon-bridge and then unlade them at the 
Muttra station and wait hours, or it may bo days, before a truck is avnilablo 
to carry thorn on. Thus the goods traffic is vary small, and it is only the 
pas.sengcrs who make the line pay. These are mostly pilgrims, who rather 
prelcr to loiter on tho way, and do not object to spending two hours and 
fifty minutes in travelling a distance of 29^ miles. As the train runs along 
the side of the road, there are daily opportunities of challenging it lo a race ; 
and it must be a very indifferent pony which does not succeed in beating it.’* 
As a goods-carrier this lino is chiefly utilized for tho import of grain 
•3; and sugar; and but little for any exports from Muttra itself. It has sta- 
j.; tions at Mendu, HAthras, and Murs6n of Aligarh; and at Barahna, HAya, 
and Muttra in tahsil Mahdban of this district. From it, at Muttra, has 
been constructed a continuation to Acbhncra of Agra, the distance betweeu 

and Mnttra-A cheer, lines. *’‘® P'*"*®* 23 miles. This continuation 

, connects Muttra with tho B&jput&na state line, which 

has a station at^ Achhnora.* Agra can be reached in less than 3i hours, and 
direct conimnnication with Bombay is now secured. But before this line 
actually joins the terminus of the Halhras-Muttra line several years at least 
I ‘ Whiteway, StUUmni Report. 
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must elapse. Between the two railways is fixed the great gulf of the Juiniia. 
A design has been prepared for a bridge having 12 spans of 98 feet each ; 
passage for both road and railway traffic ; and two foot-paths. The estimated 
cost amounts to 3 lakhs, but is as usual likely to bo exceeded. A larger 
expenditure might safely bo incurred, as the receipts from tolls on the existing 
pontoon bridge are above Rs. 45,000 yearly. Cross-sections of the river and 
a series of borings show that the width of the flood-channel is 1,000 feet, 
and that good clay foundations underlie, at 33 feet, the sandy bottom. The 
site is in every way well suited for the purpose, and presents no special 
engineering difficulties. But it is probable that, before the completion of so 
large a bridge, the Muttra-Hathras line will, from its Hathras terminus, have 
extended to Farukhabad ; and from Farukliabad to Cawnporc, the great centre 
of North Indian commerce The stations of the Muttra- Achhuera railway are 
at Muttra, Bhainsa, and Perkbam, all in tahsil Muttra. 

In roads the district is rich. From Muttra metalled or macadamized 
highways run to Agra, Dehli, Aligarh, Hdthras, Brin- 
d&ban, Bhartpur, and Dig (via Gobardhan). An- 
other metalled road passes through tahsil Sadabad on its way from Agra to 
Aligarh, and another quits the capital of that tahsil for Jalesar. The lines 
from OhhAta to Shergarh and From Muttra to Sadabad may still bo called 
metalled, though their metal is no longer renewed, and though they must 
therefore, in a few yearS, degenerate into ordinary eartlion roads. “ It is 
extremely unfortunate,” writes Mr. Whitoway, ‘‘ that these lines should have 
been giveu up, and that the road to Aligarh should have been rendered 
almost useless by the removal of the metal for some distance beyond the 
border of this district.” Mat alone, of all the tabsils, is unprovided with 
a metalled highway. The unmetalled communications are numerous. The 
chief are those from Muttra to Sonkh, Jait to Sahar, Ohh&ta by way of 
Sah4r to Gobardhan, Shergarh by way of Nohjhil to Bajoa, Nohjhil by 
way of Sarlr to Mat, Mat to Raya, and Raya to Baldeo, There are besides 
these many unraetalled “ village roads ” or cross-country tracks which, 
except where they pass through sandhills or have been cleft by canal- 
works, may be called excellent. But the mileage in Muttra of the difforent 
roads may be seen from the following statement, which divides them into 
Jirst class, or raised, bridged and metalled j second classp or raised and 
bridged, but not metalled; and MM c/aw, neither raised nor metalled, but 
occasionally bridged. The village roads, neither metalled, bridged, nor raised, 
are in some districts termed /buri/i class. But as they obtain no repaii’, and are 
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not recognized by tho Public Works Department, they may 

be here excluded 

from consideration 






LeSOTU WlTOIlf 

Lb NOTH 

WITHIN, 

• First Class Roads. 

DISTRICT. 

Furlongs 

1 Third Class Roads. 

district. 
Miles, Furlongs, 

Muttra to Brindabnn 

... 6 

4 

Kosi to Noll j hi 1 

... 14 

0 

Branch to Dig-gate police* 


Do. to Shdhpur 

... 10 

0 

station 


S 

Do. to Punahana 

... 6 

0 

Muttra to Dehli 

... 30 

6 

Do. to Firozpur 

... 7 

0 

Do. Ho Dig 

... IT 

2 

Do. to Sahar 

... 10 

0 

Do. to Bhartpur 

... 14 

1 

Shergarh to Karaan 

... 20 

0 

Do. to Agra 

... 8 

5 

Chhdta to Bursana 

... 10 

0 

Do. to Jalesar 

... 13 

1 

Brindaban to Jait 

... 6 

0 

Aligarh lirniich 

... 1 

3 

Ditto to Khaira 

... . 20 

0 

Agra and Aligarh 

... 10 

1 

Gobardhan to Brindaban 

... 16 

0 

Bhartpur branch 

... 0 

7 

Ditto to Sonkh 

... 7 

0 

Muttra to Hathras 

... 14 

4 

Muttra to Sakriya 

... 10 

a 

Jalesar road to Jalesar* 


Do. to Kamau 

... 30 

0 

roads railway station 

... 0 

5 

Little Kosiy Muresi. and Sahdr... 21 

0 

Total 

... M9 

*7 

Aring to Agru 

... 11 

0 

Sbcond Class Roads. 
Ciihdta to iahergarh 

Kosi to ditto 

Jiiit to ditto 
Shergarh to NohiUil 
Jait to Sahar 

Chhdta to Gobardhan 
Muttra to Sonkh 

... s 
... 11 
... 13 
... 6 
... 8 
... 15 
... 13 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Nolijbil to Tappal 

Do. to Khulr 

Rdya to Mat 

Mat to Sonina 

Mah&bau to Agra 

Ditto to Khandauli 
llansganj to Gokul 
Kdshi'ghdt to Nohjhil 

... S 

... s 

... 8 

... 11 

... 24 

... 21 

... 5 

... 22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Do. to Jalesar 

... 20 

0 

Total 

... 30S 

(T 

Total 

... 94 

1 

Grand total of all roads 

...'TTa 

"u 


The alignment of the Muttra-Agra and Muttra-Dohli roads almost 


Boad-avenues and anci- coincides with that of tho ancient highway which, 
ent road-ho3tels. during the rule of the Dehli emperors, connected the 

capitals of Delili and Labor. This fact is proved by tho ponderous railo- 
stones {kos-mindr) which aro found still standing at intervals of about three 
miles, and nowhere at any groat distance from tho wayside. Here was tho 
delectable alley of trees, the most incomparable ever beheld,” which the 
^emperor Jahangir enjoys tho credit of having planted. That it was truly a 
fine avenue is attested by the language of the sober Dutch topographer, John 
de Laet, who, in his India Vera, written early during the reign of Shahjahdii 
‘(1631), speaks thus : “ Tho whole of tho- country between Agra and Ldhor 
is well watered and by far the most fertile part of India. It abounds in all 
kinds of produce, especially sugar. Tho highway is bordered on either side 
trees wh^h bear a fruit not unlike tho mulberry/ aud,” as he adds in 



pUnti,,K4L,.hor. .„a .«ll „,,7; so 1,. 

..j. ,t wiu only lih ti,0 nmlliorry, mi not tlmt it »» posilWcTtie mulberrTon 
of the dillereuTO of the two varieties of the fruit, the Xndiw ud the EawSe.!. 
cansidembie. Xu the Easkmir valley both are to be seen.” uropean, waicn is veiy 
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another place, form a beautiful avenue.” “ At intervals of five or six Jtos 
he continues, ‘‘ there are hostels (sardi) built either by the king or by some of 
the nobles. In these travellers can find bed and lodging. When a person has 
once taken possession he cannot be turned out by any one.” But the glory 
of the road seems to have been of short duration ; for Bernier, writing about 
30 years later, in 1663, says “ Between Dohli and Agra, a distance of 50 or 
60 leagues, the whole road is cheerless and uninteresting.” So late, moreover, 
as 1825 Bishop Heber, on his way down to Calcutta, was apparently much 
struck with jwhat he calls the wildness of the country but mentions no 
avenue, as ho certainly would have done had one then existed. Thus it is 
clear that the more recent administrators of the district, since its incorporation 
in British territory, are the only persons entitled to the traveller’s blessing for 
the magnificent and almost unbroken canopy of over-arching boughs which now 
extends for more than 30 miles from the city of Muttra to the border of fho 
GnrgAon district, and forms a sufficient protection from even the glare of an 
Indian summer’s noon. 

It should be mentioned, with regard to the extract from de Laet, ihatiiia 
descriptions were not always, perhaps, drawn from actual observation. The 
quantity of sugar produced is still, even after the opening of the Agra canal, 
inconsiderable. Some Muhammadan tombs which ho places at Akbarpur 
really lie in the next village, Dotana. The road hostel which he locates 
at BAd, an intruding village of Bhartpur, stands some six miles further 
on, at Jamdlpnr. And of the large hostels at Kosi and Chliata he says 
nothing. 

These liostels are fine fort-like buildings, with massive battlemented walls, 
flanking turrets,' and high-arched gateways. They are five in number : one 
at Jamalpur, that is, at the entrance to the civil station of Muttra ; the second 
at Xzamabad, two miles beyond the city on the Dehli road ; another at Chau- 
inuha ; the fourth at Chhata, and the fifth at Kosi. The three latter are gene- 
rally ascribed by local tradition to Sher Sh&h, whose reign extended from 1540 
to 1545. But it is also said that Itibdr Slier Klidn ® was the founder of the two 
at Muttra and Kosi, Xsaf Khan of the one at Chhata. It is probable that both 
traditions are based on facts. A glance shows that both the gateways at Chhdta 
are double buildings, half dating from one period and half from another. TIie^‘ 
inner front, which is plain and heavy, may be referred to Sher S!i6b,, while the 
lighter and more elabarate stone front, looking towards the town, is^a later 

; term bastion, sometimes applied to such defences, seems incorrect. The t**®® 
tioi Is in this country an European introdUotioo. • Eor some account of this ennob/ed 

eunuch see Gasr., VI., p. S49, uote. 
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addition. As Xsaf Kbdn (the Asaph the Recorder ” of the Old Testament) 
was simply a title of honour, borne by several persons in succession, some 
doubt arises at first as to the precise individual intended. The presumption, 
however, is strongly in favour of Abd-ul-majid, who, after being Humdyik’s 
finance minister, was, on Akbar’s accession, appointed Governor of Dehli. The 
same post Avas held later on by Kliwaja Itibar Khan, tho reputed founder of 
the Kosi hostel. The general stylo of architecture is in exact conformity with 
that of similar buildings known to have been erected in Akbar’s reign, such, 
for example, as the fort at Agra. Tho Cliaumuha sarai^ is, mor^ver, always 
described in the oM topographies as at Akbarpur. This latter name is now 
restricted to a vilhjge some three miles distant. But in the sixteenth century 
local divisions were few and wide ; and beyond doubt the foundation of tho 
imperial hostel was tho origin of the village name. Tho separate existenco 
of Chaiimuba is knovvn to date from a very recent period, when tho narao 
was bestowed in consequence of the discovery of an ancient Jain sculpture, 
supposed by the ignorant rustics to represent the four-headed (ekaumuha) god 
Brahma. 

Though these sardis were primarily built mainly from selfish motives on 
the line of road traversed by the imperial camp, they wore at tho same time 
enormous boons to tho general public. The highway was then beset with 
gangs of robbers, with wdiose vocation tho law either dared not, or cared not, 
to interfere. On one occasion, in the reign of Jiihangir, wo read of a caravan 
waiting six weeks at Muttra before it was thought strong enougli to proceed 
to Delhi; no smaller force than 5U0 or 600 men being deemed adequate to 
encounter the dangers of the road. Now the solitary traveller is so confident 
of protection that, ratlier than drive his cart up tho steep ascent that conducts 
to the portals of the fortified enclosure, he prefers to spend the night unguarded 
on the open plain. Hence it comes that not one of the hostels is now applied 
to the precise purpose for which it was constructed. Smaller than tho rest and 


much modernized, tho Jainalpur restdiouse has for many years been known as 
the Damdama,* and occupied by the police reserves. At ClihSta, one corner of 
the building is occupied by the school, and another by the offices of the 
tabsild&r and local police, while the rest of the broad area is nearly deserted. 
•At Chaumuba the solid walls have in past years .^been undermined and 


nart^ away piecemeal for building materials ; while at Kosi, the principal 

# ' diitorta ChRurnuha into Tachaomao. He S(>eft1cs 

of Its ut$iU**hoi^Urnci, belle et commie » * The name Damdama or Dom-Dom is 

^®™on®“ough lu the neiglihu nhood of British cauiouments, and appears tomoana^atk 
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market-street runs between the two gateways and forms the nucleus of the 
town. 

Still more complete destruction has overtaken the Xzamabad sar&i, which 
seems to have been the largest, as it certainly was the plainest and most 
modem of the series. Its erection is locally ascribed to prince Xzam, 
the son of Aurangzeb ; this being the only historical Azam with whom the 
people are acquainted. But, as with the other buildings of the same charac- 
ter, its real founder was a local governor, Azam Kh&n Mir Muhammad Bakir, 
also called IrWat Kh&n, who was Military Governor of Muttra from 1642 to 
1645. In the latter year ho was superseded in office, as his age had rendered 
him unequal to the task of suppressing the constant outbreaks against the 
Government ; and in 1648 he died. As the new road does not pass imme- 
diately under the walls of the hostel, it had ceased to be of any use to 
travellers. So a few years ago' it was to a great extent demolished, while 
its materiuls were used in paving the streets of the adjoining city. Though 
there was little or no architectural embellishment, the foundations were most 
securely laid, reaching down below the ground as many feet as the super- 
structure which they supported stood above it. Of this, ocular demonstra- 
tion was lately afforded when one of the villagers, in digging, came upon 
what he hoped would prove the entrance to a subterranean treasure cham- 
ber. But deeper excavations showed it to bo only one of the line of arches 
forming the foundation of the hostel wall. The original mosque is still stand- 
ing, but is little used for religious purposes. The village numbers only nine 
Muhammadans in a population of 343, all of whom live within the old 
ruinous enclosure. 

Until the completion of the rail way- viaduct across the Jumna, the district 
Bridges, ferries, aud will be ablo to boast no important bridges. The Jumna 
other rivcr-crossings. jg spanned, at Muttra, by a pontoon which 

is kept open all the year round. The bridges of boats on the Muttra-Julesar 
road at Gokul, on the Brinddban-Khaira line at Briudaban, apd on the Sher- 
garh-Nohjhil line, at Shergarh, are maintained during the eight dry months 
only. In the rains they are replaced by ferries. Of other ferries across the 
Jumna the chief are those at Sh&hpur, Khar&l, and Majhoi in tahsil Kosi ; at 
Bahta, Siy4ra, and BhAngaon in tahsil Chh4ta j and at Sakrdya, Panigdon, 
Koela, Narhauli, Gar^ya, Bhad6ya and Churmura in tahsil Muttra. The sura 
yearly credited to provincial funds on account of boat-bridges and ferries is 
about Hs. 12,335. The Jhirna, the Pathwdba, aud the smaller watercourses 
are all tordable except after heavy rain. 
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^ r . Iiilie following 
* Table of dbtaDces* 
tAnce as the crow flics ; 


table will bo found the distances from the ( 
other principal places of the district. The figures ift): 
every case represent mileage by road, aiid not dis» 


'a 

Place. 

Distance in 
miles from 
Muttra. 

Place. 

Distance in 
miles from 
Muttra. 

Anng ... 


9 

Mahaban 

.M 

• •• 

«» 

Baldco ... ... 

... 

10 

Majhoi 

... 


86 

Paralina (railway station) 

.. 

11 

MSt .... 

... 

... 

lOf 

Barsana ... 


ar 

Nandg&on 

... 

999 

30 

Bathcn, Great 

... 

29 

Nohjhil 

.M 

... 

28^ 

Bhaiusa (railway Btatiou) 


9 

01 ... 

... 

i.i 

19 

Brindiban 


6 

Palson 

... 


20 

Chaumohau 


11 

Phalen 

... 

... 

27 

Cbbata ••• , , , 

••a 

19 

Perkbam (railway station) 

• 91 

let 

Parah ... 

... 

15 

B41 ... 



lot 

Gobardhan 

IM 

13 

Baya ... 

• 99 

... 

8 

Gokul ,M ... 

laa 

4 

BasOlpur 

..I 

... 

14 

Jalt 

... 

71 

Sadabad 

999 

*** 

28 

Jalesar-roade (railway station) 

... 

85 1 

Sahfir ... 


... 

m 

Ktmar ... 


« ' 

Sahpfiu 

III 

... 

83 

Khaira ... 

... 

S4i 

Shergarh 

999 

... 

26| 

Kosi ... 

... 

lit 

26 

Sonkh ... 

• 99 

... 

14 

Kursanda... 


28 

Surlr 
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'Qiimate and raiufalt 


To the general remarks on climate, in the Agra notice/ little need here 
be added. Though Muttra lies some degrees outside 
the tropics, though its air is in summer slightly cooled 
. ^riodical rains, the heat in spring is excessive. In the beginning of 
[uemont found the atmosphere remarkably dry and the warmth so 
5 Gaw.,Vn.,43S.40. 




is^ io prevent hid travelling after nine in the forenoon. As the season ad- 
Vinces tile temperature becomes as usual oppressive. The burning wind, writes 
Major Thorn,* after passing over the great sandy desert, imparts to the atmos- 
phere in these regions an intensity of heat scarcely to be conceived, even by 
^ose who have been seasoned to the fury of a vertical suu. In every direction ' 
where this pestiferous current has any influence, the effects are painful to those 
who have the misfortune of being exposed to it. But westward of the Jurtina 
the fiery blast is still more distressing, from the want of rivers and lakes to 
temper its severity, the nearest resemblance to which, perhaps, is the extreme 
glow of an iron-foundry in the height of summer.” 

The heat is probably less on the whole than that of Agra.® But the fol- 
lowing observations, taken many years ago in the cavalry lines at Muttra, 
agree very fairly with those nowadays recorded at Agra and Dohli. Later 
readings are not forthcoming. No register of temperature is kept in the 
District Jail : — 




Month. 


1853. 

1853. 

1864. 

Average. 

January 



.1. 


67*2 

63*7 

G 0*4 

February 

ee« 

... 

•ee 

•M 

69*3 

66*7 

67*5 

March 

ee« 

• M 


71*7 

77'4 

742 

74*4 

April 


... 

•ft 

81*6 

84*3 

86-6 

84*1 

May 

Ml 

Ml 


86-7 

90*8 

91*1 

89*6 

June 

If! 

• •• 


6-08 

05*3 

940 

93-4 

July 

• •• 

•M 


86*1 

86*8 

88*2 

66*8 

August 

•M 

... 

tti 

83*8 

. 90*8 

860 

86*6 

September 

M« 

... 

••• 

83*8 

89*2 

84*9 

86*0 

October 

Ml 

... 

• ve 

8 6 
79*6 

80-6 

tee 

80*1 

Koyember 

Ml 

... 


71*7 

73*6 

70-7 

78*0 

December 

• M 

... 


... 

65*1 ’ 

60*4 

. V. 

68*7 

1 ■ 



Avcrago 

... 

M* 

.11 

Ml 

78*6 

• 6 .. 


* Mmoir of iho Xlarhoita War in Indidf 345, * See preceding vol.» p, 4$^ 
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i The following statement gives tlie average rainfall for the last fifteen 
. years. In this period there was one year of excessive 
rainfall (1873-74) and two years of failure (1868-63 

a^ 1877-78);- 


Tear. 

V 

g 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

u 

s 

§ 

► 

o 

23 

ci 

I 

a 

o 

Q> 

P 

1 January. 

j February. 

March. 

April. 

s 

.Total. j 

1863-64 

••6 

■ 

15*42 

7 68 


0-22 

... 

... 

... 

0-22 


0-16 


28*51 

1864-6S 


0-1 

6‘23 

7-1 

4-91 

... 


... 

0-13 



■a 


19*48 

1866*66 

... 

0*5 

1*42 

9 07 

3-81 

... 

... 

... 

0-01 

•i» 

... 

0-85 


16-66 

1866-67 


0-9 

8-18 

1092 

6-95 


... 

... 

0-1 

... 

0*53 


0*22 

27*9 

1S67-68 . 


0-9 

12-43 

11 -03 


0-25 

... 

0*95 

0-61 


0-35 


Oil 

28-84 

1668-69 


1-48 

8-83 

0-35 

1-6 

... 


... 

.15 


1-8 


... 

16.31 

1869*70 


0-32 

7-6 

6-62 

4-85 

1*68 

.M 


0-47 


1-57 

0 42 

... 

22*43 

1870 7.1 


6‘82 

8-76 

4-65 

1-7 


... 

lo-66 




1-97 

•25-63 

1871-72 


6-2 

9-68 

6 0S 

2-47 




0-73 

0*36 

0-1 


0 67 

27-16 

1872-78 


2-87 

10-27 

99 

3 12 


9«# 

0-32 

0-18 

... 

0-35 

... 

1*32 

28-33 

1878-74 

... 

0-73 

20-43 

n 95 

7-89 

tIBB 

••• 



... 


0-05 

■HI 

EjjMI 

1874-76 


4-87 

10-8 

10-17 

2-71 

... 


... 


1-3 




30*59 

1875-76 


0-27 

7-01 

6-65 

13 03 

0*9 

#•« 

0-53 

... 

.»• 

0-41 



mm 

1876-77 

••6 

0-38 8-93 

2-88 

6-13 

1-05 



0-28 

0-89 

0 25 



21-6S 

1877-78 


0-97 

2-45 

0-8 


4-65 


3-91 

0-45 

0 32 


072 

1-18 

13-66 

Average 

Mf 

202 

1 9-16 

7-02 

4-01 

059 


036 

0-4 

0-33 

0 44 

0-2 

06 

85-18 




1 











... 




But in such matters oven fifteen years are an insufficient basis for the 
formation of a correct average. Covering, in different months, from 31 to 33 
I .years, Mr. S. A. Hill’s figures yield an annual downpour of 26’18 inches. 
They show for November a yearly average of 0’13 ; but it will be seen thaty 
during the years above noted, no rain fell in that month. Judged by these 
■ fifteen years, the rainiest tahsil is Muttra, the driest Mdt ; and tlie fall of the 
cis*Jumna is about two indies greater than that of tho trans-Jumna tract. 
jPiit the annual quantity of tho downpour is often of less importance than 
. occurrence in the right month. On tho winter showers {mahdwath) ot 
'Ip^mber, January, and February depends to a great extent the outturn of the 
. . ^nng harvest. The rain of*March, April, and May is, so far as concerns agri- 
If iu March, as often happens, hail tahes the place of rain^ 
- seriously damaged. The great hailstorm <rf 1841 U 
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Domestic animals. 


tf 

PART IL 

PRODUCTS OF THU DISTRICT : ANIMAL, VEGETABLE AND 

MLNERx\L. 

Thk fauna of Iho district is the same as that of Agra and tho description 
of it given in the memoir of that district^ will suffice 
Animal kitigdora. equally for Muttra. Lcoj)ards, wolves, hyaenas^ 

wild-boar, and nilgai are found chiefly in tho liilly tracts to the west near tho 
Bhartpur frontier. 

Deatlis hy wild animals appear to bo rare, thirteen only being reported 
during the six years LSTb-Sl, of which eleven occurred in 1880 and two in 
1881 : so tliat for four years in succession no cases were reported.* 

The usual doniostic animals of Northern India arc ropresenfed. The milch- 
cows of Kosi and tlie north of Clibata are famous for 
a considerable di>l:a.neo round, tho ])asturagc both in 
tho grass-lands [mkhyas) of i.liose parganahs and in the large fallow area of the 
Noll Jliil being excellent. Sheep and goats are chiefly pastured among tho 
Jumna ravines. Iloi.stis are bred to sonic extent all over the district, but most 
largely in the Mat talisfl, where some Governnient stallions arc kept. 

During the recent settlement an estimate was made of the number of cattlo 
in tho district and the result is as follows : 102,023 plough-cattle, 254,628 
other cattle, 0,300 sheep and goats, and 15,400 horses.^ 

Tho fish of the Jumna and its tributaries liavo been sufficiently described 
in former volumes. A very insignificant proportion 
of the po[)ulatiori entirely supports itself by catching 
them — so small that in 1873 there were reported to be only 141 fishermen 
altogether in Ibo district, of whom only a few', called Machlnias, were engaged in 
no other occupation. Tiic supply of fish is said to be deficient in tho cold 
season, but to be equal to tlio demand ia the hot \vcathcr and rains, especially 
just after tho latter have censed. The consumers of fish are reported to be few, 
the greater part of the Hindu population abstaining from this food, either 
from its being prohibited to them by their caste rules or in defereiico to tho 
prejudices of their neighbours. In Brind&bau, for example, even the Bengalis, 
who are notorious fish-eaters elsewhere, arc reported to bo so far brought 
under the saored influence of the jdaco as to have abandoned fish as an article 
of diet. On a rough estimate one-fil th only of the population eat fish.* 

^ Gaz. VII, * From a statement furnished hy the Collector of Muttra. f Mr. 

Whiteway’a Settlement Beport. * Dr, Day’s report, page clxxviii. 
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The canals have much to answer for as regards the wholesale destruction 
of fish, which have, however, other enemies than man, the fish-eating crocodile 
(Gavialis Gangeticus) living entirely upon them. 

Mr. Growse has given a long list of trees that grow in the district. It 
cannot be stated which (if any) of these are peculiar to 
Muttra, but Mr. WJiiteway remarks that many of those 
found on tho right bank of tho Jumna do not grow on the left. Little more than 
the native and scientific names need bo given here, as ample descriptions are 
contained in the Manual of Indian Timbers recently published^ 


Name in vernacular. 


English name. 


Agasti* ... 
Akois 

Am ... 

Amaltds ... 
./Ktnia* 

Arni ... 

Arua’’ ... 
Asok 

Bdbirang ... 
Babul« 
Bahera ... 
Bakdyan ... 
Bar 
Bnrnd’^ 

Bcl8 

Bcr» 

Champd ... 
Clihonkar ... 
Bhikio 
3Dbo»> 

Earns 

Gondi. 

Gorak imli 
Giilar ... 
Bingot ... 
Bins 
Imli 

Jndrajaa ... 
Jaroan 
Jhau 
Kachnar 

Kadamb 

Kait ... 
Katiaiya ... 


Mango ... 
Indian laburnum 


Thorny acacia 

Banyan ... 
Wood-apple 


Baohah or monkey-bread 
Wild-flg ... 


Tamarind ... 
Wild plum... 

Elephant-tree 


Botanical name. 


Sesbania grandiflora. 
Alangiiitn Lamarckii. 
M.'ingifera indica. 

Cassia Fistiia. 
Pliyllnntbiis Emhlica. 
Clcrodendron phlomoidcs. 
Ailunthiis excelsa, 

Saraca indica. 

Embclia rnbnsta. 

Acacia urnbica. 
Terminalia belcrica. 

Melia Hemper-virens. 
Ficus bcngiilensis. 

Craiooi’a rcligiosa. 

/Kgle Marrnclos. 

Zizyphus Jnjuba. 
iVIicbciia Champ, aka. 
Prosopis ,spicigera. 

Butc.'i frondosa. 
Anogcissiis latifolia. 
Tanjarix indica. 

Cordia anguatifolia. 
Adansonia digitata. 

Ficus glomcrata. 

Balaniti s Boxburghii, 
Capnris sopiaria. 

Tamarind ns imlica. 
Wrightia tinctoria. 
Eugenia Jambolaua. 
Tamarix dioica. 

Bauhinia vnriegsta. 
j Nauch?a Cudamba. 

I Sicplicgync parvifolia. 
tcronia Elcpiiantum. 
Celtis au.stralis. 


» The scientific names in this list have been kindlv'fnrntM,„i i mt t ^ T 

tendent, Botanical Gardens. Salidraupur. a ij^rom n ^ ^ Superin- 

basna (accordiiig to Gamble). 8 ^ calle S 5 c«*JIed 

amara, » Sans, arah, « Also Hhar. ^ Sans ' s o 

badara. *» Sans, dagdba, < on fire\ u Sans %lva i* n ® 

•ayi it has no native name. * Oamble, p. 42. Mr. GrowM 
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IQame in yernacular. 

English name. 

Botanical name. 

Katlyiri 




Xylosma long! folium. 

Knrili 


... 

... 

Capparia aphylla. 

Khajur* 


• as 

Wild date palm 

Fhcenix sylvcatris. 

Khirni® 


•at 


Mimusops imlica. 

Ehandfir 



... 

1 Salvadora persica. 

Labcra and lasora 

... 


( Cordia Myxa. 
i „ La ti folia. 

Mahua* 

,,, 


•ao 

Bassia latifolia. 

Mulsari or maulsiri 


... 

Mimusops Elengi, 

Nausath 

... 

... 

... 

Erythrina indica. 

Klin® 

... 



Mciia indica. 

Eim chambeli 

... 


Millingtonia hortensis. 

Papri 

ft.. 


too 

Ulmiis integrifolia. 

Pasendu 



«•« 

Diospyros montana. 

Pilu« 

••• 

... 


Salvadora oleoides. 

Pilfikhan 

too 

... 


Ficus ciirdifolia. 

Pipal 

««■ 

... 

«ai 

Ficus rcligiosa. 

Reuija 

... 

••t 

aoa 

Acacia lciic»phlsea. 

Riiha 


... 

Soap-berry... ... 

Sapindiis detergeus. 

Sahajna 



Horse-radish 

Moringa pterygosperma. 

Sabnra 


..« 

... 

Streblus asper. 

Sbah-tut 


.M 

Mulberry 

Moms indica. 

bcmal 

... 

... 

Cotton treo ... 

Bombnx malabaricum. 

Siria^ 




C Aibizzia Lebbek. 




1 1 „ Odoratissima* 


Tho Agasii is a small soft-wooded tree with large handsome flowers : 
tho tender loaves, pods and flowers are eaten as a vegetable, and the tree is 
grown as a support for the betel pepper vine. The Akol is a small tree with 
yellow flowers ; the wood is used for oil-mills, &c., and the bark in native medi- 
cine ; the fruit is eaten. The Indian labnrnum {^Amaltds) is a very handsome 
tree, having long pendulous racemes of bright yellow flowers : the wood is very 
durable, the pulp of the pods is a strong purgative, the bark is used in dyeing 
and tanning and tho gum as an astringent. The fruit of the Amla is the 
emblic myrobolum, used as a medicine, for dyeing, tanning and for food. The 
Arni is a tall white-flowered shrub and tho Arua a fine forest tree. Tho bark 
of the latter is aromatic and is used as a febrifuge and tonic. Good furniture- 
wood is obtained from the Gondi, The Hlns is a very strong thorny creeper ; 
and the Jlmu a dwarf variety of tho Fards, which springs up after the rains on 
khddar land and forms a dense jungle. • * 

Timber woods aro with rare exceptions absent and all wood found in the 
district (writes Mr. Growse) may be classed as fuel. The area under groves is 
Tery insignificant, being 4,120 acres only, or 5 per cent, of tho whole area. 
Grass for thatching- both gandar and sarpata—is plentiful. 

> Suns, karira, * Sans. khaj{ira, f Sans, kshirini, the milky. * Sans, madhuka. ® Sans, nimba* 
• Also dungar, 7 Sans, tiritha. 
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The following statement shows for three recent years the acreage occupied 
Acreage occupied by different crops of the autumn and spring har- 

Tarious crops. vests. The years taken are the liar vest years 1286, 

1287, and 1288, corresponding with tho years 1878-711, 1879-80, and 1880-81. 


Spuing (Rabi) Cbops. 


Wheat 

Wheat and barley 
Wheat and gram 
Barley 

Barley and gram 
Gram 

Peas , 

Aiasur m 

Potatoes „< 

Opium «!« 

Tobacco ii 

Garden crops food 
Ditto non-food 
Miscellaneous food 
Ditto nou-fcod 


Total of Babi crops 

Extua Crops. 


f Irrigated 
iDry 
f Inij;iiled 
( Dry 
5 Iriigated 
1 1 »ry 

I l.rigatcd 
} i:>rr 
( Irrigated 
} Dry 
( Irvigutcd 
i l>v.V 
) Jrj igated 
( Dry 
( Irri'?,atcd 

i D'-y 

( In igatcd 

I 

i Iriigatcd 

\ I'O'' 

< irr ig ilu'l 
( ’>v.V 
( in ’gated 
i Dr/ 
f irdj-led 
I Dry 
( l-.iivatod 
I Diy 
4 irrigated 
X Dry 

^ Irrigated 

(.Dry 



fasli. 

]i>87 fasli. 

1288 fasli. 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

— '4 


4G,075 

55,267 


4, 1 "0 

3,G09 

4,778 



7,436 

9,0^4 


i,4ir 

1,790 

1,493 


1,741 

97-2 

1,263 



l.iei 

659 



4" ,4 3 7 

62,299 


t; 


7 048 



;i] ,6'.);? 

ai’jis 


4ci,:>-'S 

89,304 

71,919 

... ! I.ol7 


s.na 

.c I *2'j'JU 

43,070 

■39.123 

.. ! 51 

43 

108 


S6'' 

l.aO 

210 



5>3 

15 


CG 

72 

0 

149 


... 

S i% 

*'125 

• • 

... 

Its 

( 9* 


1 73 


G >6 » 

* • » 

<1 

no 

13 9* 


. . 

1 374 

151 


... 

217 

10 


437 


£56 

. . 

tv> 

• •• 

5 



1,302 

5','Tj7 

• . 

126 

9S 

74 


764 

217 

1,226 


4/r{ 1 

2,9:>9 

Il,ft07 

... 

1,65,21^3 

1,31,123 

1,73,261 

... 

S0,210 

1,61,387 

1,37,160 


Melons .«« •«« 

{ Irrigated 

1 Dry 

Vegetable ... 

( li rig.-ited 

•*' { Dry 

Miscellaneous food 

< Irrigated 

• •H^Dry 

Ditto nou’food ... 

1 Irrigated 
- 1 Dry 


( Irrigated 

Total of Extra crops 



(Dry 



tti 


1,166 

192 

332 

276 

718 

187 

112 

67 

344 

34 

69 

251 

482 

28 

7 

>•» 

... 

«*• 

... 

112 

40 

... 

... 

1 

1,700 

399 

723 

310 

787 

434 


> and ® Collector gives 597 and 12 1 acres respectively for irrigated 
cultivation. 


and dry ureas under tobacco 
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Autumn (KiiAUtr) Csors. 


Judr ... 

Bdjra M« 

Arhar ... 

Judr and arhar 

Bdjra and arhar 

Maize 

Bicc 

Urd 

Moth r.* 

Cotton 

Cotton and arhar 

Sugarcauo 

Indigo 

fodder ,<• 
Gudr-hhurti 
Cai’dcn crops food 
Eiito non-food 
Miscellaneous food 
Ditto non-food 


I Irrigated 
I Ihy 
( Irrigated 

I Dry 

( Irrigated 
{ i n-y 
j Irrigated 

I I 

( li ligated 
I Dry 
i Irrigated 
\ D'y 
f 1 rrigated 
} Dry 
i Irrigated 
I i>ry 
f l. rigated 

i 

( Irrigated 
iJ»ry 
4 Irrigated 
C Diy 

1 1 , ligated 
I Dry 
? Ir. iguted 
iDrj- 
f 1-rigated 

I i' y 

( Ii rigated 
I Dry 
( Irrigated 
irA-y 
( irrigated 
i Dry 
I Irrigated 
I Dry 

( Irrigated 
I Dry 


Total of Kharif crops 


Irrigated 

Dry 



1288 fasli. 

1287 fasli. 

1288 fasli. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


2,9Sf> 

831 

.3,323 

... 

1,67,7C5 

1,80, .628 

1,20,476 

... 


22U 

637 

... 

37,748 

49, .369 

29,967 

... 

6 

42 

C8 

... 

40 

51 

9 

... 

1,1)4 

605 

5,559 


47,771 

61,076 

79,270 

... 

64 

1.3 

248 

»»• 

7,772 

11,001 

12,112 


).575 

CIS 

6,790 

... 

2,3(55 

7,081 

1,786 


8 

6 

2 

... 

10 

3 

9 

••• 

60 

4 

6 

... 

78&- 

1,1 63 

1,511 

... 

901 

46 

76 

... 

11,315 

9.807 

14,964 


G,4i»4 

3,636 

8,9.38 


6'?, 609 

66,308 

49,860 

... 

2,l.i0 

805 

1.3,183 

... 

32,:(;4 

46,829 

I 47,188 

• ft 

2,832 

1,669 

‘ 620 


103 

53 

.31 

... 

1,878 

1,359 

2,626 

... 

0)2 

608 

248 

... 

lOO 

.32 1 

560 

... 

5,817 

1,864 

3,847 


18 

9.3 

167 

... 

2,823 

6,702 

8,453 

**« 

• •• 

383 

620 

... 

• *» 

160 

127 


604 

... 

72 


no 

... 

31 

... 

260 

176 

614 

... 

1,210 

2,333 

1,677 

... 

IG6 

.*7 

606 

.*• 

3,744 

876 

763 

..f 

21,337 

10,464 

43,303 

... 

3,76,287 

4,46,711 

3,78,227 


An inspection of tlio foregoing figures will show how widely dilFerent 

^ was the extent of cultivation of some crons in dilFerent 

Crop-areas, i i , . 

years : but it must be borne in mind that 1286 fasli^ 

was a year of general scarcity approaching actual famine in these provinces. 

The early cessation of the autumnal naius of 1878 and total failure of the winter 


rains caused a much smaller area to be sown with spring crops than in normal 
years. Omitting the extra crops, the entire area sown with autumn crops in 
1286 /<i«K (1878-79) was 396,594 acres, in 1287 /asli (1879-80) 457,165, and 

* 1878-79 A,D. 
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in 1288 fadi (1880-81) 422,530. The spring crops occupied in 1286 faali 
255,502 acres, in 1287 fasli 285,516, and in fasti 310,411. In the settle- 
icent report the crop -area for tlie whole district is not given for any one year, 
but for each tract as it stood at the time of preparation of the rough records. 
This work occupied from 1872 to 1876, so that the areas of very different 
periods are shown. The entire area under crops for both harvests is given as , 
737,629 or, excluding dofasli (double-cropped) area 707,185 acres. In the three 
years of which details have been just given the total area was 652,096, 742,781 
and 732,941 acres respectively, so that only the first of these, or 1878-79, was 
below the settlement officer’s estimate. 


As would naturally he expected, the cultivation of extra crops, melons, 

_ vegetables and miscellaneous, was greater in 1878-79 

Extra crops. o • t n . ” 

than m the two following years, viz,, 2,070 acres in 

the first as compared with 1,186 and 1,157 in 1879-80 and 1880-81 respectively. 

The cultivation of cotton has, according to Mr. White way, decreased 
gi’eatly during the thirty years of the settlement jnst 
over, the chief cause being the decreased demand for 
home-made cloth, its place being taken by cloth of English manufacture. The 
area devoted to cotton in 1862 was estimated at 79,412 acres. The area in 
1880-81 was of cotton and arhar, which generally is sown with it, 119,178 
acres, so that an improvement had taken place since 1862. 

The following table shows the distribution of the chief crops in the different 
Distribution of chief parganahs according to the measurements made daring 
settlement operations in each of them 


Total percentage of area under 90 1 89 88 93 96 ga a? I 84 

chief crops to total crop area. j j | 

These statistics bring into prominence, (1) the preponderance of kharif 
OTer rabi ; (2) the prevalence of Judr and the small area nnder bdjra ; (8) the 
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large area under cotton ; (4) the small area under wheat ; (5) the absence of 
rice ; (6) the scarcity of cane ; (7) the largo area of gram ; and (8) the small 
area under vegetables. 

From these facts farther inferences may be drawn. The excess of kliarif 
over rahi cultivation, the small area under wheat and large area under gram, 
all indicate that the water is far from the surface and irrigation difficult. The 
extensive grow^th of judr and the small area under bdjra point to the natural 
richness of the soil, and this is further shown by the largo area under cotton. 
The absence of rice is accounted for by the dryness of the climate and the 
dearth of jhlls or lakes. From the scarcity of canc it may bo concluded that 
it is rare to find the water perfectly sweet, while the small area under vegeta- 
bles is significant of the scarcity of Kachhis, Kunjrasand other classes that are 
usually occupied in raising garden-crops. 

Comparing the two opposite sides of the river, khurti, which is grown 
Comparison between op- fodder, is commoner in tho eastern than in the 

posite sides of Jumna. western tahsils ; and in other respects the peculiari- 
ties of the whole district arc intensified on the right hank of the river. Tho 
kharif area rises from 52 per cent, in the eastern to 60 per cent, in the western 
tracts, and garden- produce falls from over 1 per cent, to only 5 per cent, of 
the crop area, while tho unirrigated crops far outnumber tho irrigated. Out 
of the chief crops, which cover 88 per cent, of the area in the west, only 9 per 
cent, are irrigated habitually and 12 per cent, occasionally ; while on the east 
bank of the river, of the same crops, covering 82 per cent of the crop area, 
22 per cent, are habitually and 18 per cent, occasionally irrigated. Judr and 
gram require good soil, but no care and trouble, and their prevalence is a sure 
proof of the carelessness of the western cultivators. The dofasli area too, 
which is 5 per cent, in the eastern tract, is only a little over 3 per cent, in the 
western, a sign of the absence of close cultivation. It is remarkable that arhar 
should sink from tho 27 per cent, of the eastern to the 1 1 j)er cent, of the 
western tahsils, but the difference probably arises more from differing customs 
of the people than from any other cause. 

The well- wooded, fertile and thickly-peopled country between Aligarh on 
Character of the culth ^^st and the left bank of tho Jumna exhibits tho 
^*^^*^°* high-class crops and the careful tillage and irrigation 

that betoken tho presence of the laborious Jat cultivator; west of the Jumna, 
the apathetic Thdkur predominates, trees are scarce and the fields half-culti- 
vated, An exception, however, must be made in the case of parts of Kosi, 
where there are Jdts j and were it not for the difficulty of obtaining water for 
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irrigation, Kosi would be equal to llio eastern parganahs,'for the processes of 
ploughing and tending the crops are performed with the same care. It is in 
the Muttra and (-Uihata parganahs that the baneful effects of such careless hus- 
bandry as the Aliwasis, Gujars, and Oaurua Tlniknrs deign to givo to the soil 
become strikingly apparent, for (in Mr. White way’s words) tliey just scrapo 
the ground and, throwing in the seeds of jwefr or gram, leave the germinating 
of it to Providence and tlio rain.” 

No doubt the differences in the modes of cultivation depend to a certain 
Cannes of the dilfovcnccs extent Oil physical cause, and prominent among these 

in moJei. of cuitivaLioii. must 1)0 placed the varying abundance and quality 

of w'atcr in the two tracts. Allusion to the w'ant of water in the west- Jumna 
Trans-Jnnii.il and cie- tract lias been already made in Part I. In the 

Jumiia tracts contrasted. trails- JiimmJ parganalis tho w’ater is not only nearer 

the surface, but it is more imiformly good. On the right bank of the Jumna 
the wells are frequently brackish and, in parts of tho Muttra and Chhata 
tahsils, the only water fit to drink is that retained after tlie rains in ponds and 
tanks. Many kinds of stiline water aro, however, very beneficial to the crops 
in ordinary years, though in seasons of drought they are absolutely hurtful. 
It is not surprising that well -irrigation is mucli more common in tho trans- 
Jumna than in the cis-Jumna tract. In the former 77 per cent, of the ijhole 
cultivated area is commamled by wtIIs, while in the latter only 30 per cenL 
is thus protected. To this scarcity of water the sparse jiopulation of the cis- 
Jumna tract is in a great measure to be ascribed. Tliero was little induce- 
ment to tho colonist to settle there as long as land was to bo bad on the other 
bank. The cis-Jumna pargaiiuhs liavo also been peculiarly liable to famine. 
Tho soil in years of drought becomes caked and unworkable, while tho gene- 
rally salt character of the wells prevents their being used independently of rain. 

These influences have had their natural effect in kceping.down tho popu- 
lation, and a reference to Part I II. of this memoir will show that the density 
in tho eastern tahsils is considerably greater than in tho western. The expo- 
sure of western Muttra to war and inroads from Kajputuna and Mewdt has 
further contributed to bring about the unequal character for cultivation which 
now attaches to the tracts on opposite sides of the river. From a variety of 
causes, then, it has come about that in the western pargauahs cane and indigo 
are, or were till quite recently, almost unknown, wliilo garden crops are rare and 
the area under wheat is very small. The cultivator depends for his food on the 

1 These terms trans-Jumna and cis-Jumna aroused from tho standpoint of Muttra cit/, 
which lies on the right bank of the Jumna; if Hpplied with reference to tho Gaogetic Uokb god 
the frovincee generally tho appellations would have to he reversed. 
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coarse autumnal staples of judr and other millets, and for his rent on the cotton 
plant. In the trans- Jumna tract also cotton is the hivourite rent-paying crop; 
but, in addition to it, the Jat agriculturist has his well-tilled fields of wheat, barley 
and maize, and his garden crops of tobacco, potatoes and other vegetables. 

These marked distinctions between the two halves of the district will pro- 
Prospoct of differences hably in time be to a great extent obliterated. The 
being obliterated. effect of tlie Agra Canal, which passes through the 

heart of tho cis-Juinna tract, in a line roughly midway between the river and 
the Bliartpur hills, is already visible.^ Mr. Whiteway notices the industrial 
spirit which it inspires among even the most indolent castes, and tho revolu- 
tion it is causing in traditional agriculture. Tho result of canal-irrigation in 
the district of Miizaffarnagar was very similar, as it is there acknowledged to 
have been more potent in weaning the Gujar and Ahir from their predatory 
pursuits than tho Penal Code or the police. Next to water, tho want of tho cis- 
Jumna parganahs is population ; it has actually decreased in the last decade. 
But as this must be ascribed mainly to drought, and as tho best protective 
against drought is irrigation, the influence of tho canal on population will not 
bo unimportant. 

Irrigation is obtained almost entirely from canals or wells; that from other 

, . . sources, such as tanks and rivers, being so small as not 

jxfigation. . 

to be worth notice. In fact in many villages there is 

a strong religious feeling against using 'well-wutcr for irrigation, as it is 
kept for the cattle in tho dry months. Tho total area irrigated from all 
sources aggregated 609 square miles, ^ or 58 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area. With a liglit porous soil and a dry climate, irrigation is essential to all 
tho higher classes of crops. Tho trans-Jumna tract indeed is amply supplied 
with wells. Thus in parganah S«ahpau almost every rood of cultivated laud 
is actually irrigated, or capable of being irrigated, by some existing well. In 
this respect, it is on a level with pargauah Hathras of the adjoining district of Ali- 
garh, and may rank with it as one of the most highly-developed tracts in the pro- 
vince. Sufficient perhaps has been said of canals as irrigating agents in Pari I.* 

In discussing the water-level something vvas also said about wells, but tho 
subject was not exhausted. They are of four classes— (1) 
masonry, (2) lined with a cylinder of wood {garwdri), 
(3) with a basket-work of twigs (aj/idr), or (4) with no lining at all (naiiga), 

* Vide Part I., page 23 supra, * So the figures in the rent-rate reports add up, but the 

Board in its review points out that, according to the number of wells and average area in igatea 
per well given at page 16 of the settlement report, the total should be 546*6 square iniles. 

; Anie, page 15. 
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Each of these classes of wells may be further subdivided into hxli^ or those worked 
with two pairs of bullocks per rope (Zdo), and mgaur^ those worked with one. 
From the great depth to the water the former class is most common. The third 
sub-division of wells— namely, dhenJdi or wells worked by hand — are not used 
except in the Jumna valley. 

The following statement shows the number of wells of each class 


Cis- Jumna 

Trans- Jumna 

Pakka. 

... 2,736 
... 2,264 

Garwdri, 

1,903 

8,383 

Ajhdr. 

6,607 

19,623 

Nanga. 

217 

414 

Total, 

10,461 

30,689 

Total 

4,999 

10,290 

25,230 

631 

41,160 


Thus about one-eighth are masonry, one-fourth have wooden cylinders, and 
most of the rest are lined with twigs to prevent tlie sub-soil from slipping. Partly 
from the greater number of masonry wells, and partly from the fewer number of 
wells altogether, the area irrigated per well varies from 9*4 acres on the right side 
of the river to 8*2 acres on the left. As a rule, a masonry well commands a 
larger surface than any other kind, as it is driven down further until it meets 
the soZ or spring and a stratum strong enough to bear the weight of the shaft. 
The supply of water thus obtained is naturally much more certain than tho 
percolation supply at a higher level, and several pairs of bullocks can bo worked 
at the same well. Kaclicha wells cannot be sunk so deeply, as every foot of ^epth 
adds to the danger of their falling in. It is not unheard-of for the men sinking 
tho well to bo killed, as sometimes, when the under-stratum is of shifting sand 
and the upper-stratum of firm soil has been pierced, the sand seems to come 
boiling up into tho well and the sinkers are caught before they can escape. 

The appliances for supporting a kachcha well vary according to the strata of 
Boil passed through. Where these strata arc unstable, resort is had to a cylin- 
der of wood, the slabs being fastened together with strong wooden pegs; this 
wood is taken from tho fards or other quick-growing trees near the well, and a 
well so made lasts sometimes 50 years, Tlie cost is about He. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2 
per foot of wood-work, and about Rs. 10 for incidental expenses. Whore the 
substrata are more stable it is sufficient to use a lining of twigs made into rolls ; 
the tw'igs used are usually those of i\iQ fards tree. These wells cost about Rs. 10 
and as a rule last for one year only. 

During the thirty years between tho penultimate and the last settlements 
the number of masonry wells had fallen from G,601 to 5,528* and 1,000 of this 
decrease occurred during tho first ten years of that period. For this the 

1 Mr. Whitewaj spells it thus, but tho word is probably nigora, lit,, without ‘feet.* 
* Jaclndiug Jalesar. 
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drought in 1837-38 was partly responsible, but the fact seems to be that the 
people have decided that masonry wells do not pay in places whore any other 
kind of well is possible. A garwdri well rarely costs more than Rs. 50 and 
seldom lasts less than ten years, while only an inferior class of masonry well 
can be built for Rs. 200. The interest on this Rs. 200 for tho ten years at the 
ordinary rate would be Rs. 240 ; so that if, instead of burying tho principal in 
one well, the capitalist laid it out at interest, ho could keep in constant use 
three or four wells, each as good as his one masonry one, and still have tho 
principal to fall back on at the end. Further, the large class of small cultiva- 
tors who have no fixity of tenure cannot afford to make any permanent im- 
provements in the lands from which they may be any day ejected. Living from 
Land to mouth, it is far easier for them to borrow a small sum which can be 
repaid from the proceeds of one harvest than the larger sum required for a 
better class of well ; and thus, even though they only last one year, ajhdr wells, 
costing Rs. 10 to make, aro generally dug in preference to garwdri ones, which, 
lasting ten times as long, cost only five times as much. 

No calculations (similar to those made by Mr. Benson for Agra) aro given in 
Outturn of various crops the Settlement report regarding tho outturn of the vari- 
tion. • ous crops and the average cost of their cultivation. The 

mos^ reliable statistics on this subject aro probably those given by Mr. Wright 
ill his memorandum and summarized in tho Cawnporo article of this series.^ 

The increase of cultivation proceeded at varying rates in tho different par- 

IncrcM. In cultlmion. currency of the settlement tho period 

of which recently terminated. Thus Muttra showed 
a rise of 27 per cent, in cultivated over total area ; Chhata 22 ; Kosi 20 ; 
M&t 13 ; Sddabad 12 ; and Sahpau only 5. In Mahaban, the remaining par- 
ganah, partial statistics only are available, showing a rise of 11 percent, for the 
first 10 years and of b' per cent. -for tho last twenty of tho period of tho penul- 
timate settlement. 

The cultivated area, excluding that of tho Farali villages, was 556,812 acres 
in 1846-47 ; in 1852 it had risen by 51,586 acres, viz,, to 608,398. Mr. 
Whiteway’s returns show a furtbor extension of 40,895 acres, bringing up the cul- 
tivated area to 649,293 acres. Tho whole uncultivated assessable area, including 
groves, comes to scarcely 2 per cent.* of tho total area in the Lluttra, and to 
10*2 per cent, in tho Farah villages. Tho largest proportion of culturablo waste 
and fallow, 16*3 per cent., is found in parganah Noli Jh/l, owing to the largo 
khddar area and the presence of the large lagoon from which tho parganah is named. 

* Gaz.i VI., 98. * More exactly rs per cent. 
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But while the greater part of this increase in all the parganahs took place 
during the first third of the expired settlement, the 
ncrease m irrigation. statistics show a diametrically opposite result; 

the greatest increase in irrigation having taken place during the last 20 years. 
The explanation probably is that when first the increased burdens of tlie settle- 
ment under Eegiilation JX. of 1833 were imposed, they were met by breaking 
up the waste land ; but, as the margin of waste got smaller, it is reasonable 
to assume that only the worst lands, which would hardly pay the cost of cul- 
tivation, were left untilled. Population still pressed liarder on the land, and 
recourse was had to some other means of increasing its productiveness. Cultiva- 
tion became closer and more careful, and irrigation extended. The changes 
proportionally in the irrigated area from the penultimate settlement to that now 
current have been— 


Parganah. 

Proportional change, in irrigated area from 
pemltimaie tettlement to revision of records. 

Proportional rise in it 
Jrom penultimate to cu 

Sahpan 

lucrcasc per cent. 

Decrease per cent. 
11 

Percentage. 

20 

Sadabad 

10 

... 

SO 

Muttra 

... 8 


108 

Chhata 

... 64 

... 

141 

Koai 

... ... 

... 

6» 

Mat 

u 

... 

71 


In Mahaban the rise from revision to the current settlement has been 64 
per cent. Salipau is the only parganah in which the area recorded at last 
settlement as irrigated was more than that recorded at the revision of records ; 
S&hpau also is the only parganah in wliich Mr. Tyler’s asscssuieuts were very 
heavy. ‘‘It would seem, therefore,” writes Mr, Wliiteway, “ as if in that par- 
ganah some error in tlio statistics then prepared had been committed.” 

From the increase of cultivation we comg naturally to consider the main 
causes wliich have retarded that increase, and foremost 
among them must be placed droughts and the famines 
that have ensued from them. The history of famines in an agricultural district 
like Muttra is of great value in an enquiry into the effects of British rule. 
We have imposed peace whore formerly war raged ; we dispense justice 
with at least impartiality, which can bo said of no previous rulers; we have 
brought the blessings of easy modes of transit within the reach of all, and by 
our railways, canals and metalled roads an impetus to commerce, unequalled 
in the past, has been given ; but if the condition of the people themselves 
has not been improved, if population has declined and the increased wealth of the 
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few has been purchased at the cost of the great mass of the people who arc 
the actual tillers of the soil, our satisfaction at the spread of western civilization 
may well be tempered with anxious reflection upon the causes of those untoward 
phenomena. 

The startling fact, brought to light by the recent census, of a decrease in 
the population between B^ebruary, 1872 and i'ebruary, I881--just nine years— 
amounting to no less than 110,770 in a population (according to the census 
of 1872) of 782,460/ or at the rate of more than 16 per cent, pre-supposessoine 
potent and more than usually baneful influences at work. Chief among these 
was famine. The severity with wdiich the last famine visited the Agra Division 
can scarcely bo better illustrated than by simply reading off the population of 
each district at each of the two periods. With the exception of Mainpuri and 
Etfiwah there was decrease in all, but nowhere is the decrease so marked as in 
Muttra. 

Mr. Whitoway tells us that the district, especially in the west, is peculiarly 
sensitive to famine. Not only is it at a disadvantage from the great depth from 
the surface of the soil to the water; from the soil character of that w'ater during 
times of drought, when it becomes more and more impregnated with salt as the 
subsoil drieL ; and from the nature of the soil itself, wbifh, rich though it bo in 
fair seasons, cakes rapidly when moisture is withdrawn ; but another damper 
constantly menaces the district at such times, for its position on the edge of the 
Ndjputdna States causes, on the slightest appearance of distress, a rapid influx 
of famine-stricken paupers. 

Only a rapid survey can here bo taken of the famines that have loft their 
mark upoatho district since the introduction of British rule. We shall find 
that they have been six in number, iiicludiug the recent one of 1877-78. 

ramineof 1818 14 first of these was in 1813-14, before the admi- 

nistration had as yet settled down, and while the 
people, not recovered from the disorders that preceded our conquest, were 
harassed by the severity of our earlier settlements. The rains of 1812 failed; 
there was no autumn harvest, and the spring crop was indifferent; while the 
rains of 1813 were late and partial. Mr. Boddam, writing fifteen years later, 
Bays of this famine ; “ Daring these years almost lialf the landed property in 
tila Agra changed owners, whole villages were sold for the trifling sum of 
Ks. 80 or Bs. 100, and numerous cultivators deserted the soil which would no 
longer repay the expense and trouble of cultivation.” The distress was 

* The population of the district as it stood in 1881 is compared at both periods and not the 
gross population of the Muttra district with its extended limits in 1879. 
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consequently very sharp and severe. 

Sahdr is specially mentioned as havings 

suffered terribly. The quoted prices of grain in 1813 are 

- 


Average. 

Lowest price. 


Sers. 

Sers. 

Wheat ... 

... 22 

17 

Barley ... ••• 

.«• 31 1 

19 

Gram ... 

... 23 

m 

The rise in prices generally was from 

35 to 40 per cent.^ 

over the average bf 


Famine of 1837>38. 


precediDg and succeeding years, while the prices that then caused this great 
distress were but little over those now paid in average years. Many died 
from hunger,” says Mr. Hamilton, “ and others were glad to sell their women 
and children for a few rupees and even for a single meal.” The distress is said 
even to have exceeded that of the great famine of 1783. 

In 1825-26 Muttra suffered along with the rest of the districts then 
known as the Western Provinces from a severe 
drought.* A decrease of 208,349 maunds on the out- 
turn of the previous year (1,297,094 maunds) was reported by the Collector 
(Mr, Boddam). The two parganahs which suffered most were Mahaban and 
Jalesar. 

But the famine of 1837-38, which arose from the entire failure of the rains 
^ ^ ^ following on a succession of bad seasons from 

Famine of 1837-38. i i . 

1832, was a more terrible calamity still, and forms an 

epoch in native chronology as the chaurdnawe (1894 samhat). Though not the 
most grievously affected, Muttra suffered heavily, and Mr. Hamilton, the Com- 
missioner, reported that in Sonai, Baya, Mat and Mnhuban, the crops were 
scanty, the soil dry, and cultivation found only where there were 'pakka wells. The 
produce on the irrigated land even did not equal the average, and the difficulty 
of feeding cattle and the labour of irrigation w^ere very great. Around Muttra 
itself the garden produce came up to ordinary years, but the wells were fast 
turning so brackish as to destroy, rather than refresh, vegetation. The parganahs 
Aring and Gobardhan were both ploughed and sown, but the seed did not vege- 
tate. The cattle in Aring wore suffered to pull at the thatch, the people declar- 
ing it useless to drive them forth to seek for pasture. People of all classes suffer- 
ed from the drought and the high price of grain. The famine may be 
considered to have ended with the rains of 1838. Of the prices of grain 

But Mr. Benett rcmnrks that the rise was nearer 200 per cent; that, as far as he can make' 
out, tac average price of all kinds of grain at the beginning of the present century was about 60 
aers, aud that a rise of 36 to 40 per cent, would hardly produce a bad famine. ^ * It mav be 
noted that the Famine Commission omits this from its list of drouirhts in the N -W P 
confining it to Madras and Bombay. Fam 'm Commiuion JZeport, 1880, Far I i S8 * * 
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during this time wo have few details, but we are told that grain, without 

specifying the kind, went up to 12 sers the rupee, the harvest price of wheat 

reaching 14 sers. This famine cannot be compared with that of 1813, for 

not only did the prices run far higher, but the distress was far greater. Land- 

revenue to the amount of more than three lakhs of rupees was remitted in 1838, 

Muttra suffered less severely in 1860-61 than its neighbours across the 

Jumna 5 but even here the estimate made by the Collec- 
ramiue of 1860-61. , . . , « , , .. . ^ 

tor of the number or deaths from starvation is 2,r»00, 

and this notwithstanding a liberal expenditure on relief operations, which, how- 
ever, were possibly commenced too late. Nearly Rs. 30,000 was thus spent, 
including Rs, 5,000 distributed among indigent agriculturists to purchase seed 
and cattle. 


Extreme famine was not felt in this district in 1868-69, but there was 

^ great distress. The most remarkable points in the 

Famino of 18G8.69. . « . , , 

narrative of events of those years were the entire 

failure of fodder and grain in the district and the miserable outturn of the 
kliarif. The long drought which sot in with August destroyed all hopes of 
good crops, except on irrigated lands. Grass entirely disappeared, and cattle 
were driven away to Rohilkhand, or sold to butchers at ruinously low prices. 
Slight rain fell in February, 1869, but with the hot months the lack of fodder 
increased to so alarming an extent that peasants were driven to stripping trees 
of their leaves. In December, 1868, wheat was at 12 sers, and gram and 
judr at 13, Slackness in the export towards Rajputdnii, in January, caused 
wheat to rise to 13^ and 14 J sers, gram to 15 sers, and jiidr to 13 sers. The 
relief, however, was temporary, and it was not until late in the antnmn of 1869 
that coarse grains were procurable at 20 sers for the rupee. Relief was sanc- 
tioned by government in December, when distress was perceptible in the 
western parganahs of Kosi, Ohh^ta, and Huzur Tahsil. Seventy-one miles of 
road-making on seven district roads in Kosi, ChhAta, Mat, and Jalesar were 
undertaken, and a new market-place (ganj) was constructed at Jalesilr. Poor- 
► houses were opened at Kosi, Chhdta, Muttra city, Brind^ban, and Mat ; they 
were closed in October. The daily average of the numbers relieved was 187. 

It is stated in the official narrative of the last famine of 1877-78 that 


Famine of 1877-78. 


Muttra and Agra suffered far more and for a longer 
period than the other districts in the division. The 


rainfall from Juno to September, 1877, was only 4'30 inches as against 


18*28 inches in the preceding year, and oven that was much below the average. 
This deficiency in the rains affected the main food-crops which are mostly 
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raised on irrigated lands, the irrigated tracts being chiefly reserved for the 
more lucrative cultivation of sugar, indigo and cotton. Thus, as a consequence 
of short sowings, prices rose from early in July ; and in September, 1877, actual 
distress began to be manifested. The autumn crops on which the poorer people 
depended had failed absolutely and common grains were not purchasable. 

It will save time and space if we quote Mr. Growso’s summary of the history 
of this famine, instead of giving the very lengthy account of it found in the 
official report ; — 

The distress in the villages was naturally greatest among the agricultural labourers, who 
were thrown out of all employ by the cessation of work in the fields, while even in the towns 
the petty handicraftsmen were unable to purchase sufficient food for their daily subsist- 
ence on account of the high prices that prevailed in the b&zdr. In addition to its normal 
population the city was further thronged by cruw'ds of refugees from the adjoining Native States, 
more especially Bhartpur, who were attracted by the fame of the many charitable institutions that 
exist both in the city itself and at Brindaban. No relief works on the part of Government 
were started till October, when they were commenced in different places ell over the district 

under the supervision of the resident Engineer. They consisted 
Relief -works : road-makmg. , . - - xi. a* 

chiefly of the ordinary repairs and improvements to‘ the roads 

which are annually carried out after the cessation of the rains. The expense incurred under 
this head was Its. 17|762, the average daily attendance being 6,619. On the 26th of Novem- 
ber in the same year (1877) it was found necessary to open a poor-houac in the city for the relief 
of those who were too feeble to work. Here the daily average atteudance was 890 { but on 
the doth July, 1878, the number of inmates amounted to 3,139, and this was unquestionably 
the time when the distress was at its highest. The maximum attendance at the relief works, 
however, was not reached till a little later, the I9th of August, when it was 20,483, but 
it would seem to have been artificially iucreased by the unnecessarily high rates which the 
Government was then paying. 

“ The rahi crops, sown after the fall of rain in October, 1877, had been further benefited 
by unusually heavy winter rains, and it was hoped that there would be a magnificent outturn. 
In the end, however, it proved to be even below the average, great damage having been done by 
the high winds which blew in February. Thns, though the spring harvest of 1878 gave some 
relief, it was but slight, and necessarily it could not affect at all the prices of the common 
autumn grains. The long-continued privation had also had its effect upon the people, both phy- 
sically and mentally, and they were less able to struggle against their misfortunes. The rains 
of 1878 were moreover very slight and partial, and so Jong delayed that they had scarcely set 


CUmax of tho famine. *** already stated, that this 

month was the time when the famine was atits climax, In August * 
and September matters steadily improved and henceforth continued to do so ; but the poorhonse 
was not closed till the end of June, 1879. The total number of inmates had then been 395,824, who 
had been relieved at a total cost of Rs. 43,070, of which sum Its. 2,990 had been raised by private 
subscriptions and Rs. 3,6u0 was a grant from the Municipality. 


« Besides the repairs of the roads the other relief works undertaken and their cost were 


Other relief works and their cost. 


the excavation of the Jait tank, Bs. 6,787 ; the deepening of tho 
Baibhadra tank, Bs. 6,77o ; the levelling of the Jamalpur mounds 


adjoiniog the Magistrate’s Court-housci which will be mentioned hereafter as the site of a larga 
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Buddhist monastery, Bs. 7,838. On thollthof May, 1878, the earthwork of the Muttra and 
Achhnera. Railway was taken in hand and continued till the beginning of September, during 
which time it gave employment to 713,316 persons, at an expenditure of Rs. 66,639. An exteii* 
Sion of the Mat branch of the Ganges Canal was also commencetl.on the 30th July, and employed 
679,861 persons, at a cost of Rs. 43,142, till its close on the 16th of October. There should 
also be added Rs. 6,379, which wjis spent by the Municipality, through the District Engineer, in 
levelling some broken ground opposite the city police station. The total cost on all these 
relief works thus amounted to Rs. 1,80,630. No remission of revenue was granted by the Govern- 
ment, bat advances for the purchase of bullocks and seed wore distributed to the extent of 


Rs. 36,000.” 


Mortality in 1878. 


The mortality ia Muttra in 1878 was higher than in any other district 
in these provinces, the rate reacliing the enormous 
proportion of 71*56 per mille;and how much this 
exceeded the rate elsewhere may bo gathered from the figures for the districts 
that come next in order, mz,^ the Tarai 58*16, Bijnor 57*18, Agra 57*15, 
Shahjah&npur 55*4. The total mortality of the provinces in 1878 gave a rate 
of 35*62, the moan ratio per thousand for the previous five years having been 
20*05 for the JNorth-West Provinces and Oudh, and for Muttra district 21*78. 
But if the death-rate was high in 1878 it was still higher in 1879, when it 
reached 72*23 per thousand, although Muttra was no 
longer at the head of the list. It is impossible not to 
connect the excessive deaths of the latter year with the scarcity of the former, 
for, although the principal actual cause of death in 1879 was a fever-epidemic 
of unusual virulence, attacking rich and poor alike, it found its easiest victims 
among the latter, weakened as they were by previous privation. 

The total number of deaths in the district from July, 1877 to December, 
1879 amounted to 112,825, and they are shown for 
each month in the following statement : — 

Deaths registered in Muttra from JuUfy 1877, to December^ 1879. 


and in 1879. 


Total of years 1877-79. 



jpJ 

'3 

Ha 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November, i 

! 

December. 

January. | 

February. 

March. j 

April. j 

1 

June. 1 

1 

1 

1877-78 

973 

I,1S6 

932 

1,337 

1,679 

1,978 

1,869 

1,725 

2,018 

2,511 

2,189 

3,672 

21,904 

1878-79 ...1 

9,662 


6,679 

11,664 

9,881 

5,068 

vw 

1,694 

1,229 

1,678 

2,U17 

1,771 

49,205 

187» ...j 

1,867 

6,603 


12,380 

6,309 

4,448 

... 


... 

... 

... 


41,716 


The deaths directly attributable to faniino come within the period ending in 
June, 1879, and are included in the total of 71,109 deaths recorded from July, 


8 :* 
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1877 to June, 1879. Tlie remaining period, as already stated, was one of great 
mortality, but only indirectly (if at all) attributable to the previous famine. Of 
course it is not meant that all the deaths registered between July, 1877 and 
June, 1879 were caused by famine, but it is impossible to state what proportion 
of them exactly came under that denomination. As the Famine Commissioners 
remark — ^ 


** Great epidemics almost ioTariablj follow upon seasons of serere sesreity. To some extent 
famine .and pestilence are the twin-offspring of the drought, which, while it withers the crops, 
exposes the diminished water-supply to pollution. The diagnosis of disease recorded in the 
statistics is very incorrect ; and deaths arising from starvation are no doubt often attributed to 
other causes, such as cholera, small-pox, dysentery, and fever. Death from famine is not so 
simple and easily recognizable a matter as wss formerly supposed. The effect of chronic star- 
vation is to induce functional morbid changes in the intestinal organs, which, when they have 
gone to a certain length, arc incarablc, and manifest themselves in symptoms that often imitate 
those of other diseases.’* 


Writing of the scarcity of the years 1877-78, Mr. Wbiteway rem.uks 
“ It was anomalous, inasmuch as it was brought about by the failure partially of 
Famine of 1877-78 ano- year’s monsooD, and previously it had always been 
considered that no one year’s failure could be enough 
to cause a scarcity. This change arose from a combination of circumstances 
which will probably bo never met with again. The previous failure of the 
harvests in other provinces had caused a heavy drain on tho stocks in the 
North-West, and the low prices of the spring of 1877, combined with the war 
in Europe, had vastly stimulated export. In the end such export must benefit 
the cultivators and landlords, but in this particular case it had not been in 
action long enough to roach them ; they had to dispose of their produce at the 
very low rates obtaining at the harvest, and tho grain-dealers alone benefited 
by the stimulated export ; so that when the failure of crops came here, there 
were no stocks to fall back on, and what would in a few years have materially 
improved the position of the bulk of tho people acted to their detriment.” 

The general lessons to be derived from the experience of tho last and 
preceding famines have been stated by the Famine Commission in their report, 
the first part of wliich was published in 1880. Among other conclusions the 
Commission arrived at may be mentioned the following one regarding the con- 
Effects of scarcity on section between prices and scarcity There is 
**”®®®* much difficulty in estimating in any precise way the 

effect of a short harvest on prices, but it may be said approximately and gene* 
rally that, in time of very great scarcity, prices of food-grain rise to three 
times their ordinary amount, so that whereas in ordinary years the price of the 
* Famine Commission Report of 1680, L, 80. 
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food-grain of the mass of the people may be from 20 to 30 sets per rupee 
(or 20 to 30lb. per shilling, equivalent to 25 to 17 shillings per quarter of 
5001b.), in time of great scarcity it will rise 8 or lO^ers per rupee (or 8 to 
101b. per shilling, which is 63 to 50 shillings per quarter), and even higher. 
Much caution, however, is requisite in regarding prices as a sound standard 
by which to estimate the severity of famine or distress, not only in making 
comparisons between periods and places considerably separated, but in all 
circumstances. It is a well-ascertained fact that prices which would bo 
regarded as indicating famine in one part of the country are quite compatible 
with undisturbed prosperity in another.”^ 

The floods that of recent years have inundated tlie tracts in the north of 

Other foes to cultivation: which adjoin the old bed of the Jumna were 

floods, blights and weeds. mentioned in Part 1.* They are apparently the 

result of a tendency on the part of the river to return to an old course. Of 

the other causes that retard cultivation blights and weeds are the commonest. Of 

the latter the baisuri is the most prevalent; Among the trans-J umna tahsils 

it is found in the east of Mah&ban, in that tract of country which extends from 

Raya on the north to the Bisdwar^ border on the south-east, averaging 10 miles 

in length and 5 in breadth. The extent of the area affected is about 23,000 

acres, or 18 per cent, of the whole cultivated ffrea. In Sadabad 14,452 acres 

of the cultivated area were returnod during the settlement-measurements as 

similarly affected, and Mr. Whiteway thinks this prevalence is connected with 

the brackish character of the water. In parganah Mat 3,830 acres, and in 

Noh 233 acres, were reported affected. In the latter it is found in any 

quantity only in one ill-fated village, Makhddmpur : in Mat it affects the 

villages in the south from Dunetia to Nasithi, and thence in a line from Harnaul 

to Baikunthpur. In Muttra tahsfl it is found in only some 150 acres, and, as 

it is not mentioned in the description of them given in the settlement report, 

it may be presumed not to exist in the other tahsils in appreciable quantities. 

A kind of sandstone, fit for building purposes, is procurable at two places 

„ . on the western border of the district, viz., Barsana 

BuildiDg materials: stone. , xt i ^ i i u-ii i u 

and NandgAon, where low rocky hills crop out above 

the surface of the ground. Except on the spot and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, this stone is not much used, and presumably it is owing to the small 
demand that it is not properly quarried. The usual method is the rough and 
ready one of fracturing the largo blocks, that are lying about on the surface, 
into handy and portable pieces. The canal officers used it for bridges and 
> Famine Commission Report, I., 37. * Supra, p, 18 wg. * A village in SAdabad. 
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other works on the Agra Canal. The same kind of stone is to be found at 
Gobardhan, whore the hill range is about seven miles from end to end; but the 
Hindus consider every ehip sacred and will not allow any of it to be utilized. 
The cost of the stone depends very much on the distance from the quarry to 
the site of work. It can bo quarried at Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per 100 cubic feet. 
The carriage costs from twelve anas to one rupee per 100 culno feet per mile. 

Sandstone from the Riiplias and other quarries in the Bhartpur territory 
is largely used in Muttra, Brindaban, Gobardlian, and Gokul. This stone 
costs at an average Rs. 45 per 100 maiinds. Mr. Growse quotes the following 
description of the two qualities of sandstone : — “ The red sandstone, which is 
geologically an older formation than the new red sandstone of Europe, is speci- 
ally adapted for flooring and roofing, for it loses none of its strength when 
saturated with water, and frequently has such a perfectly parallel lamination that 
by the insertion of a series of wedges it can be split up into flags of any thick- 
ness that may be required. The white variety, on the other hand, loses nearly 
half its strength when saturated, and is therefore not so good for roofing ; but 
for all other building purposes it is far superior to the red, both on account of 
its less perfect lamination and also its greater fineness of texture and uni- 
formity of colour. It is possible to quarry blocks of the most enormous size ; 
thus at R5pbds, near the place from which they were out, are two monoliths 
of the speckled red stone ; one a circular column 34 J feet long with a diametUr 
of 3 feet 3 inches at one end and 2 feet 8 inches at the other, the second a 
parallelepiped 42^ feet long by about 5 feet 6 inches X 4 foot ; the weight of 
the larger being nearly 60 tons. Also in the temple of Baladeva, about two 
miles from Rupb^is, are three prostrate figures said to have been dug out of the 
ground, measuring in length respectively 28, 22, and 21 feet, and each formed 
out of a single stone, which in the larger is 7 or 8 feet v/ide,” {Mallet'a 
Vindliyan Series^ Geological Survey^ VoL 7). 

Bricks can be made in every part of the district, the clay needing but little 
working and tempering to ensure its burning of a 
good colour. The native pasdwa is the usual description 
of kiln (clamp) in which the bricks are burnt with cowdung or other refuse as fuel, 
wood being seldom or never used. The pazdwagirs or brick -burners are well 
up to their business. Bricks of small dimensions, 5x3x1 inch and 7 X 4 X 1 i 
inch, are most generally made, the expenditure of fuel not being so great as is 
jiecessary for larger bricks, and successful burning being more certain. Hence 
it is only when bricks are wanted for government purposes that large bricke 
are made. The small country bricks, lakhauri or Mathura-bdsi, sell at from 
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Rg. 55 to Rs. 120 per lakh delivered ; the /rovornment sizes at from Rs. 550 to 
Rs. 750 per lakh at the kiln. Carriage to site costs from 12 finas to Re. 1 per 
1,000 per mile. 

Wood is scarce all over the district; there is no timber wood, and all we 
have may be classed as fuel, whioh, when dry and cut up 

W ood, 

into billets, sells at 2J to 3 niaunds per rupee. Wood 
is not used as a fuel for burning lime, bricks, &c., being too expensive and diffi- 
cult to procure in largo quantities. Upla or cow-dung, mixed with litter and 
such refuse, hand-moulded into pats and sun-dried, is chiefly used for burning 
bricks and lime. 


There is no real limestone found in the distriot. Kanhar, which is a 
variety of limestone, is generally used for making lime, 
and forms an excellent hard-setting strong lime, if 
carefully managed. Kankar when required for lime, after being excavated, is 
spread out for exposure to air and sun for two or three days preparatory to 
cleaning and freeing it from clay, sand, &c., which is done by beating the kankar 
w’ith short sticks and screening it, by throwing it on frames woven with coarse 
fibre, called munj^ Idd or auili; very often a native cMrpai or bed is used. The 
modus operandi with the kiln is as follows A bed is laid, about one foot deep, 
of dried cow-dung (w/;;a), in a circular form, the dimensions depending on the 
quantity of lime to be prepared ; a thick bamboo or straight limb of a tree is 
set upright in the centre to form the firing holo; the packing of the kiln then 
goes on in alternate layers of kankar and upla, each layer decreasing in dia- 
meter till it takes the form of a cone. The kiln is then well covered in witli 
broken-up upla and upla-dust beaten lightly. The kiln is now ready for firing, 
the bamboo is withdrawn and liro thrown in, so that the burning begins from 
the bottom and middle right up the oono. While the kiln is burning, cart) 
must be taken to prevent the flame from bursting out. In opening the kiln, 
the lime must be removed layer by layer, otherwise .the upla-ash gets mixed 
with the burnt kankar. Tho upla should %e laid in the kiln unbroken ; 
when this is attended to the ash can be removed easily, as it keeps its form 
of a pat and docs not crumble. The cost of the lime depends on the distance 
the kankar and fuel have to be brought, and varies from Rs. (i to Rs. 11 per 
100 cubic feet. 

Kankar is abundant all over the district, but there is a great difference 
in the quality of what is got east and west of the 
Jumna. That from tho east is larger, harder, a good 
ashy-blue in colour, and in thicker strata. That found westward is small, 

d 
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aoflt, somewhat disintegrated and light in color ; the quarries, too, are poor. 
Block kankar is fonnd in the Sadabad talisil and in Jalesar {now in tlio Etah 
district), and is well adapted lor niasoniy. The best kankar is fonnd round 
Jalesur. The cost of kankar averages Rs. 3^ per 100 cubic feet stacked on tho 
road, and the cost of metalling a milo 12 feet wide and 0 inches deep is about 
Bs. 1,350. 

Tiles of a small si?.o arc made, but there is nothing peculiar in their manu- 

_ faeturo in this district. The lock-tiles are made on a 

Tiles. 

clidk or wheel in a cylindrical form and cut in two with 
wires. Tho pcan-tilcn are rolled out in tcm;)crod clay and cut to size according 
to wooden tcmplalec, the rides being turned np against templates of loss width. 
Neither the lock nor pan-tiles aio neatly' made. Tiles are not much used, 
chiefly' because thej' are so liable to he d-irnaged by tlie monkeys. Tlio poorer 
dwellings aro roofed with tliatch, and the larger liouses have flat roofs, fbr tho 
most part plastered. Tho cost of tiles is from Rs, 5 the thousand. 

Grass for thatching is plentiful, both gmdar and sarpal ; cost, Rs. 3 to 
lls. 10 per 1,000 bandies (piUa), according to tho sizQ 
of the bundle and length of the grass.^ 

' From an arlk'lc comnuiiucated by M»’. (b G. Ilitnl, Diistrict Kiigiiiecr, with addiliooB by 
Mr. Grovfsc (see Memoir o£ Mathura, 2iid edition, p. 486y 
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PART Ml. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS AND HISTORY. 


Population. 


Census of 1848. 


From the interchanges of villages between this and neighbouring dis- 
tricts, it is impossible to obtain from the reports of 
the earlier censuses a perfectly accurate statement of 
the population of tlie district as it now stands for former periods, nor can 
more tlian rough estimates be given, of little value for purposes of comparison. 
In the year 1803, when its area was first included in British territory, part of 
it was administered from Agra and part from Sa’dabad. Tliis arrangement 
continued till 1832, when the city of Muttra was recognized as tbo most fitting 
Centro of local government, and, superseding the village of Sa’dabdd, gave its 
name to a new district comprising eight tahsils, viz,, Aring, Saliar and Kosi 
on the right bank of the Jumna ; and on the left, Mat, Noh-Jhil, Mahdban, 
Sa’dabad and Jalesar.^ The first census was taken in 1848, but was an estimate 
rather than a census ; it gave a total population of 
701,688; there wore 648,692 Hindus and 52,996 
Muhammadans ; the total density of the population was 435 to the square mile. 
Those figures include Jalesar. If that tahsil bo excluded the total population 
becomes 583,705 (543,688 Hindus), 

The next general census took place in 1853 and showed for the district a 
^ total population of 862,909, and, omitting Jalesar, of 

’ 718,51-2 (663,489 Uindus). Tbo increase was owing 

Impart (to tho extent of 9,200 j to the inclusion of tho cantonment population, 
|hich liad been excluded from the previous enumeration. The density was 535. 
he total area, estimated at 1,607-1 square miles in 1848, had increased to 
P, 6 13-4 square miles in 1853^, but this increase is merely nominal, the former 
estimate having been proved incorrect, being based almost entirely on the 
rough native measurement, and not on the professional survey.3 The total 
population had in six years apparently increased by 161,221. Tho number of 
^villages and townships was, in 1853, 992, of which 210 had between 1,000 and 


> In 1874, pari^aimh Jalesar, with a population of 157,776 and an area of 286 square miles, 
Was transferred (o Ajjra district j in coinpeusntion, 84 out of the 133 villages cousiituting the 
pargantik 4>f Fanih were, in 1879, detached from Agra and added onto the Muttra tahsil. Aa 
the area and population of these 84 villages are not given in the census reports, the stjitistics 
collected at the censuses of l H48, 1853 and 1865 do not accurately apply to tliodistrict of Muttra 
as at presens constituted. In the forms, however, published by the Doputy Superintendent of 
Census for 1881, there is one giving the population for 1872 of the district as it now .“it inds. 

* Of this Mr. Whitewny states that l,O0i square miles represented the cultivated :iiea 
within the district, excluding .lalesar, and the density of the populatiju to that cultivated area 
would therefore be 677 per square mile. ® The density by tbo 1848 census has conso- 

quently been calculated on the area found correct in 1853. 

10 
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5,00D inhabitants, 7 between 5,000 and 10,000, 3 between 10,000 and 
50,000, and 1 more than 50,000. The population of Muttra amounted to 
65,749; of Brindaban to 25,230; of Jalesar^ to 15,613; of Kosi to 12,025; 
Mahaban to 7,623; of Gobardhan to 7,058 ; of Olihata to 6,931 ; of Kursanda* 
to 6,804; of Shergarh to 6,655; of Ramgarh® to 5,013; and of Bis&war^ to 
5,249. 

JFrom 1853 there was no census till the general one of January lOtli, 
1^65. During this period the district suffered severely 
from epidemics of cholera and smalUpox in 1856 and 
1858, the mutiny of 1857, with tho depopulation of several Gujar villages, 
and, finally, the great famine of 1861; the population was, therefore, found to 
have decreased about 7 per cent, iliudus had suffered more severely than 
Muhammadans. This, the third census, gave a total for tho district as it the: 
stood of 803.369, or a decreaso of 59,540. Excluding Jalesar tho total nativ 
population was 668,187 (613,187 Hindus). There were, besides, 598 European 
and 69 Eurasians. The population to tho square mile was returned at 498.i 
There were 1,027 villages and townships, and of these 996 were recorded as 


inhabited, 791 having less than 1,000 inhabitants, and 197 between 1,000 and 
6,000. The 8 towns with over 5,000 inhabitants were Muttra (51,540), 
Brindaban (21,500), Julesar (13,521), Kosi (12,410), Mahaban (6,933), 
Kursanda (6,487), Chhata (6,060) ,and the Sadr Bazar and Dam-daina (5,903). 

We now come to the statistics collected at the census of 1872. The total) 

Census o£ 1872 . (8§7,355) showed an 

increase of 83,y86 over the total by tlie 1865 censas.' 
The area was returned at 1,611 square luileSi tho townships and villages 
numbered 972, and the inhabited bouses 188,975. Of tho former 743 had! 
less than 1,000 inhabitants, 218 between 1,000 and 5,000, and 11 more thaii 
6,000. The population of Multra amounted to 59,281 ; of Brindaban td 
20,350 ; of Jalesar to 15,694 ; of Kosi to 12,770 ; of Kursanda to 7,145 ; of 
Mahaban to 6,930; of Cl.h4ta to 6,720; of Shergarh to 6,305 ; of Sari/ 
to 5,279 ; and of Bisawar to 6,221. \ 

Before, however, we can draw comparisons between the returns of 1872 and 
1881, It will be necessary to state the totals for the district as it stood in tho 
latter year. Omufang the population of Jalesar parganah and adding that J 
Ae 84 vilkges which m 1878 were transferred from Agra, we must take tho 
following figures for tho purposes of comparison: total population 782,460, 
ol whom 422,549 were males and 359,911 females. Farther than this wl 
owing to the in^urion'of’ popul.lions 
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cannot go, as the statements for religion, caste, occupation, &c., have not been 
corrected for the altered dimensions of the district. 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1881. 


Census of 1881. The totals by religion aro shown for each tahsil as fol- 
Totals by religion. lows 


Tahsil. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans, 

Jains. 

Chris- 

tians. 

£ 

•c 

o 

Grand total, 

Density per 
square mile. 

Total. 

Females. 

Total 

n 

4) 

*3 

a 

<u 

Total. 

cd 

V 

*5 

a 

(U 

Ce< 

Total. 

n 

at 

*3 

§ 

*3 

c 

H 

Females. 

TS 

o 

od 

J2 

*3 

a 

V 

Eei 

Kosi 

66,376 

26,767 

8,093 

4.062 

924 

462 

1 




65,293 

’ 31,291 

423 1 

Chh&ta .. 

76,987 

36,U31 

7,605 

3,681 

6 

1 





84,59.- 

39,813 

330*9 

Muttra 

1,96 99 

91,533 

22,905 

10,6al 

331 

170 

328 

106 

44 

12 

2,20,307 

1,02,402 

549-8 

Mat 

89,346 

41,609 

6,100 

2,859 

... 

... 


t.. 

L. 

lai 

95,446 

44,468 

428‘2 

Muhaban .. 

1,10,029 

49 605 

6,787 

3,180 

9 

2 

10 

6 

"i 


1,16,829 

62,792 

489*2 

Su‘(iabad ... 

82.289 

36,069 

6,698 

3,034 

330 

164 


... 

... 

... 

69.217 

40,157 

494-8 

Total .. 

6,11,626 

2,82,514 

58,08a 

27,297] 

J,593| 789 

339 

1 11:45 

12 

6.71,690 

3,10.723 

462*3 


The area had decreased to 1,452*7 square miles owing to the transfers 
already mentioned. The population, 671,690, was distributed amongst 7 towns 
and 848 villages, the houses in the former numbering 15,783 and in the latter 
70,166. The males (360,967j exceeded the females (310,723) by 50,244, or 
16*1 per cent. The density per square mile 'was 462*3 ; the proportion of 
towns and villages per square mile less than one (*58), and of houses 59*1. 
In the towns 8 persons, and in the villages 6*5 persons, on an average w-ore 
found in each house. Cut the most remarkable circumstance in the results of 


the recent census is tho decrease in population already alluded to in connection 
with the history of the famine. In tho nine years between 1872 and 1881 the 
total population had decreased 1 10,7 70, the decrease in tlie males being 61,582 and 
in the females 49,188, Tho total decrease represents a falling off of 14*1 per cent.^ 
Following the order of the census statements, we fiud^ the persons re- 
. turned as Christians belonged to tho following races 

hrist ans by race. British-born subjects 193 (42 females) ; other Euro- 
peans 69 (32 females) ; Eurasians 19 (9 females) ; and natives 57 (28 fomale8\ 
The relative proportion of the sexes, of tho main religious divisions of the 

Relative proportion ol population as returned by the census wore as follows ; — 
the flexes of the main re- , i i ^ n . 

ligious divisions. ratio of males to total population, *53^4 ; of females, 

•4626 ; of Hindus, *9106 ; of Muhammadans, *0865; of Jains, *0024; and 

of Christians, *0005 : ratio of Hindu males to total Hiudu population, ‘ 5381 ; 

of Muhammadan males to total Muhammadan population, *5301 ; of Jain males 

* By a clerical error this was stated at page 49 (supra) as '* more than 16 per cent.’' ^ Cen- 
sus form ilX.A, 
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to total Jain population, *5050 ; and of Christian males to total Christian po- 
pulation, 'erie. Of single persons there were 154,096 males and 80,190 
Civil condition of the females; of married 169,002 males and 169,849 
population. females; and of widowed 37,869 males and 60,684 

females. The total minor population (under 15 years of age) was 228,844 
Conjugal condition and (101,738 females) or 34’07 per cent., and the followino- 
ages of the population. glance the ages of the two prin- 

cipal classes of the population, with the number of single, married and widowed 
at each of the ages given : — 

Hindus. Muhammadanh. 

Single. Married. Widomd. Single. I Married. I mdowed. 


Up to 9 ycara 


00 and upwards 


G'3,8')7 60,5()s 72ij 2,r.94 9ij W it, 87 1 C,2V> 61 245' r 

.'Ju.Sty 13,032 8,258. 18,6.53 80lj 777 3,71:5 i.OOl 5i)6 l,’j78| 48 

13,917 963 13,712. 31,594 1,67:4; 1, 330 1.051 21'5 805 l,0r>5| 100 

8,6C:^ 210 21,13.1 3,U!)9' 2,19.“. 942 04 1,8:57 2,068' 217 


G,3'J1 17(1 25,8.->7 25.634 3,90:4 1 3,H‘ 488 

4, 7(1.5 2O0 :-t8,16: 32,480 0,607^ 9,333 3i.j 

2,121 no 25,02. 17,985 6,079 n.5.)2 115 

1,091 37 1J,12;. 0,783 44^370 13,180 75! 

6S0 32 6,45: 1,958 6,94') 12,004 4i)! 


94 1 , 8:57 2,(!68' 217 162 

47 2,411 2,:5,>.2. 275 225 

Cl .3, 050 :4,017| 411 661 

■IV 2,101 1,757: 411 1,013 

21 l,ryJ 097| 4;)7 1,033 

15 838 227 ! 483 1,073 


Total l'39.:JC^27dl^l.3d 15^013^,36(^^5^ S,OoJ M.l9on.35o[ 2,393 4,273 

Of Christians none are returned as married under 15 years, but tJiero 
was one widower under that age. Among the Jains 7 (5 fomales) under 10 and 
75 (46 females) between 10 and T4 are returned as married. 

Of the total population, 118,794 (77,920 fomales), or 17-6 per cent., are 
nistribulion by birth- returned as born outside the limits of the district. 

population, G4.'’.,.352 (310,275 females) 
to?du““ '‘’•0 « «nahlo to read, and 

instruction; 23,1.35(388 females). 

I’®’’ •> “'■« shown as able to read and write ; and 5,123 (80 females) 

(287 fe^-^hT’ r Of ‘I'ose ahlo to read and write 21,538 

The Muhlmm^ 1 ® 4,695 (52 females) wore Hindus, 

and 373 f5 f categories wore 1,033 (18 females) 

Wd 3<3 (5 females) respectively. Of the Christians 230 (57 females) 
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are returned as literate and 42 (20 females) as under instruction ; and 
of the Jains 333 (6 females) were literate and 92 (3 females) under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind 
Infirmities : persons of age and sox for all religions represented in the dis- 
unsound mind. tricts,— the religions of course being those to \\hich by 

common repute these unfortunates are supposed to belong or the religions of 
their parents. The total of all religions was 31 (9 females), or ‘004 per 
cent.,' the largest number, 13 (4 females), being of the ages 30 to 40 
years. None in this category are returned as of ages “ over 60.’* All thus 
afflicted were Hindus, no members of other religions being returned as of 
unsound mind. The total number of blind persons is returned as 1,807 (936 


Number of the blind. 


females), or *26 per cent.^ Of these about one-third 
or 532 (313 females) were over 60;” 307 (171 


females) between 50 and 60 ; 258 (156 females) between 40 and 50; 205 (97 
females) between 30 and 40; 222 (83 females; between 20 and 30; 76 (26 
females) between 15 and 20; 93 (29 females) between 10 and 15; 94 (52 
females) between 5 and 10 ; and 20 (9 females) under 5 years. Of the total 
number 1,656 (859 females) were Hindus, 147 (74 females) Muhammadans, and 
4 (3 females) Jains. Of deaf mutes there were 205 (59 females), or ’03 per 
cent.,^ the largest number, 47 (9 females), appearing 
l^eaf mutes. among persons between 20 and 30 years, but it is pretty 


evenly distributed over all ages. Of these 194 (54 females) were Hindus, 10 
(5 females) Muhammadaus, and 1 (male) J.ain. The last infirmity of which note 
was taken at the recent census was that of leprosy. There 
were 90 (14 females) afflicted with thi.s disease. The 


percentage to the total population is ’01, so that one in every ten thousand of the 
population was on the average a leper. 12 (4 females) are returned as over 60 years 
of age, and out of the total number 88 (14 females) were over 20 years. Of 
the total number 81(12 females) were Hindus and 9 (2 females) Muhammadans. 


Before proceeding to enumerate the various castes of Hindus found in 
this essentially Hindu district, a short account of the 
Origin of caste. origin of castes may not be out of place. This will 

serve not only for the district of which wo are treating but for the entire series, 
and some repetition will be avoided by giving it here once for all. Dr. Zimmer, 
in bis “ Life in Ancient India,” has published an interesting exposition of the 
latest views of German ethnologists on the subject.* He holds that the Vedic 

> i.e., 4 in every 100,000. * i.e., 36 in every 10,000 of the total population. * i>., 

8 in every lo,0oo. * The following paragraphs have been condensed from an article oy 
Dr. Muir, Ind. Antiquary, IX , 63-A7, 
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people were unacquainted with caste during the period of their development^ 
when the Hryas dwelt principally in East Kfibulistdn and in the land of the 
Seven Rivers, and when only single tribes had advanced towards the Jumna and 
Ganges. This, he argues, must have been the case from the fact that the 
Aryan tribes which had continued to occupy the early settlements were at the 
time of the rise of the Indian epic poetry regarded as half-barbarians by the Brah* 
manized dwellers in Madhyadesa. The Paiichavinsa Brahinana, which Weber 
would regard as the oldest of those works, when describing the march of these 
tribes to the Sarasvati, says of them that “ they do not observe the Brahmanical 
rules; not being Brahmaniually consecrated, they speak the language of the conse- 
crated.” The rise of caste must be sought in the modification gradually^undergono 
by the Aryan Indian. The tribes in the north-west of the Panjab begin to ad- 
vance further into flindustdn. To effect this and overcome the foes by whom they 
are opposed, they have to combine into larger. One of tho kings, the most dis- 
tinguished and powerful, is entrusted with the chief command, and thus gains 
yet more in consideration. The opposing tribes are overcome, and forced to 
aid in the expedition ; and no doubt their chiefs lose their independence. 
Through severe conflicts with tho aborigines, the extensive country between 
tho Himalayan and Vindhya mountains is gained : largo tracts on the banks 
of the Jumna and Ganges are occupied : those of tho aborigines who do not 
fled to the hills embrace the religion of their conquerors, and remain in their 
villages as tolerated, though often oppressed, members of tho State. The 
victors are scattered over the conquered territory, and so their fighting men 
cannot be readily collected as they would be in the small pnncii)alitics in the 
Panj^b, Plundering inroads of the dispossessed aborigines, who had retired 
to a distance, revolts of population which had but apparently been subjected, 
and attacks of other Aryan tribes, compelled the sovereign prince (Samrdj) to 
have always a band of warriors around him.” The 
small tribal chiefs, who had formerly had each his own 
followers, gradually sank, with their numerous families and dependants, into 
the position of a martial nobility surrounding the sovereign prince. These con- 
stituted the Kshatria order. They began more and more to regard arms as 
their occupation, to devote themselves exclusively to a martial life, and to trans- 
mit it as an inheritance to their descendants. 

The rest of the people— the Vis — were no longer required to assist in 


Vftisyas. 


military service, and devoted themselves entirely to 
agriculture, the rearing of cattle, and peaceable traffiCr 


Thus arose the second or Yaisya class. 
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But it was not to be the lot of the warrior •class and of the ruler to reap 
the entire harvest : the best part of it was taken from 
Brahmans. ^ others. The families of the bards had lived 

at the courts of the petty tribal princes and had been held in high honor as the 
celebrators of their exploits. But this action in another direction was yet more 
important and influenced profoundly the entire national development. With their 
poetical endowments they lived in the service of religion : they laid before the 
gods the desires of the princes and wealthy men ; they lauded in well-composed 
hymns the might and glory of the deities, and thanked them for the blessings 
which they had bestowed. In return for this service they obtained rich gifts.. 
They then acquired the reputation of being more higlil}’' qualified for the worship 
of the gods and for the celebration of the sacrifice ; they began to boast of 
being the objects of the special favor of the gods. Towards the end of the Vedio 
period, properly so called, it had already become the custom for the prince no 
longer tooffer the sacrifices which were necessary for the State and tribe, but 
to cause thorn to be celebrated by bards so gifted. The person entrusted with 
this function was called 'purohita. We find in him the oldest form of the 
Indian priesthood. But the functions of the purohita wore not at first con- 
fined to the bards : kings’ sons could perform them : and the office was not at 
once hereditary in any family. All the objects, however, at which the priestly 
bards were aiming towards the close of the Vedio period were amply attained 
by them in the succeeding period of conflict, fermentation and confusion. If 
these priestly leaders had hitherto been honored and rewarded by the tribal 
princes as trusted counsellors and helpers in religious matters, their estimation 
among the people in virtue of their actual or arrogated higher qualifications 
was not less, especially if they were the heads of numerous families. The 
personal relations of individuals to the gods declined the more, the oftener 
these bards intervened as mediators ; the forms of worship became more mani- 
fold, and the results of sacrifices were made to depend more upon tbeir right 
celebration than upon the intention of the sacrificer. The ancient hymns, 
which had often visibly secured the favor of the gods, wore reverentially pre- 
served and grew in popular estimation. By those priestly families worship 
was established on a new basis in the conquered districts of Hindustan. But 
they sought also to make the civil institutions entirely dependent on them- 
selves. They mainly succeeded in this by making their order dependent on 
birth, and thus the close priestly class— known through all succeeding gene- 
rations as the sacred Brahman caste— Nvas formed. It is true that the ruler 
and the martial nobility struggled long against these priestly claims, but the 
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Brahmans gradually succeeded in conquering their resistance and in obtaining 
the recognition of their four prerogatives,— reverence iarchd)^ gifts {ddm)y 
immunity from oppression (ajyeyala)^ and the inviolability of their persons 
{avadhyatd)» The further trausforniiitions of social and religions life accord- 
ing to their ideals now advanced irresistibly. In order to rear a further barrier 
between the different branches of the Aryan people, it was only necessary to 
make the order of warriors dependent upon birth, and the common free-men 
appertaining to the Vis naturally adopted the same proceeding. 

To these three classes was added the suhjocted^indigenons population, which 
had become somewhat assimilated to the Arvns in reli- 
®^^*^*^**' gion and customs: and they formed the fourth or Sndra 

caste. The term Sudra was unknown to the early Vcdic era and succeeded the 
names Dasyii (enemy) and Dasa (slave) to describe the aboriginal races. 

But although Vaisya and 8udra are used in Mann’s Code and are conve- 
nient terms to denote the middle and lower orders of society, it is almost cer- 
tain that the conventional fourfold division never existed with any clearness of 
definition, and that Vaisyas and Budras were never distinct bodies in tlic state. 
The subject has been so ably discussed by Mr. Growse in his memoir that 
it would be superfluous to reproduce here the array of facts on which he 
relies for his conclusions. It is sufficient to note that researches into Vedic 
and Puranic literature confirm the tlieory — which a study of the modem 
condition of caste suggests— that, from the earliest period of which we have any 
record, the formation of subordinate castes has boon in operation, as it is at the 
present day. But nowhoro except in Mann’s Code, which is of comparatively 
recent date, do we find more than two w^ell-delincd primary orders, the Braliinan 
and Kshatria. Beneath these we have a confused mass of subordinate classes, 
whose distinctive features have doubtless been engendered rather by similarity 
of occupation than by community of origin, between whoso sub-divisions, in- 
deed, there exists no closer blood relationship than between any one of these 
Bub-di visions and a Brahman or Bajput family. 

In historical times the Brahmanical order has maintained a rigid exclu- 
siveness. The conversion of a Kshatria into a Brahman has rarely occurred, 
and it is perhaps unnecessary to add that no mem'oer of any other class, who 
might desire entrance into the Brahman order, would ordinarily receive recogni- 
tion either now or in past times.^ With Kshatrias matters have been some- 
what different. Thus Mr. Growse writes * 


1 It is said, however, that Brahmans are still made in the. hills, where caste is to be found 
In its most primitive form. » Mathura Memoir, pp. 414.415, ® ® 
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" Theoretical!/, the essence of the Kalmtria is as incapable of transfer or acquisition, except 
b/ natural descent, as that of the Brahinaii, but the practice of the two classes has always bceq 
wery different. The strcnp^th of a community that lays claim to any esoteric knowledge lies in its 
exclusiveness ; but a nulitary body thrives by extension, and to secure its own efficiency must bo 
lax ir. restriction. It may be observed as a singular fact that all tlie very lowest castes in the 
country, if interrogated as to their origin, will say that they arc in some way or another Tlifikurs: 
iind tiiis is illustrated by a passage in Mitijn, where he mentions several outcast tribes as Kshatrias 
hy descent. Whence we may infer that at all times there has been a great freedom of intercourse 
between that cla^s and others. In<le(d, if we arc to accept the legend of Tarasuram as in any 
sense expressing an historical event, the whole Th4kar race has been repeatedly extirpated and 
M often re-formed out of alien elements. Xor is this at variance with modern usage, for no 
llimlo rises to the nnkoC raja, whatever his original descent, without acquiring a kind of 
1'hakur character, which in most instances is unlicsitatingly cluimcd hy, and conceded to, his des- 
cendants, ill the third or foiuth generation, after alliances with older families have given some 
coUtur to the pretension. Ainl the illegitimate sons of Thdkiirs, who by the code of Manu 
would he Ugras— their nidthcrs being Musalmaius or low caste Hindu women -are, as is notori- 
ous, generally aovepted, either themselves of In the person of their iinni'-diatc descendants, as 
genuine Tiiakura, Again, many of the higher Tliakur classes acknowledge the impurity of 
their birth in the poptilar tradition of their origin. Thus the Chandcls (i.c., the moon-born) 
profess to be derived from the daughter of a Benares Brahman who had an intrigue with the 
nmon-ged ; and Oiihlots (the cavc-born) from a rani of Mcw&r, who took refuge with some 
niountaincers on the Msilya range. 

“ From all this it follows that, whatever the dignity and antiquity of some particular 
Thukiir families, the Tli^kur caste is a heterogeneous body, whicli, like the miscellaneous com- 
munities of lower pretensions which wc have already discuspcd, is held together more by simi- 
larity of circumstances than unity of origin.** 

Tito moilern orijjin of many so-called castes, sncli as darzis, mallahs, 
mimiirs, inocliis, sjino;tarashcs, bobras, is evident, from tlio names adopted, and 
tlio process ort’onnnlion cun be easily traceil by compurin^ the stages of develop** 
ment in cliftcrcnt localities. Thus at Salmranpur the kunjras or costermongers 
have thrown out a distinct caste of mewafaroslios or fruit-sellers : in Muttra, the 
etone-uiasons have not yet combined into a sangtarasli class as their fellow- 


Totals by caste. 


craftsmen have done in Aligarh, Hamirpur, Kumaun and perhaps in other places.' 

Distributing ilio Hindu population into four conventional classes, we find 
by the last census that there w’t?ro 1 1 8,2 J:9 Brahmans (55,656 
females); 55,121 Ihijputs 24,142 females) ; 39,726 Banias 
(18,31.3 females) ; and 398,529 persons belonging to the “ other castes” (184,373 
females). Of the last an alpliabctioal list of some important castes is also given, 
and tliese will be shown a few pages later on. 

No sub-divisions of Brahmans are given in the census returns of 1881, and 
in the report of llio 1872 census the folio wdug is the 
very imperfect attempt at a classification 
» /6i(/.,p.4l6. 

11 


Brahmans. 
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MUTTRA, 



Bhftt 

Population in 
1872. 

1 

9. 

Maithila 


Population in 
1872. 

... 2 


Dr&yira 

•M 2 

10. 

l‘arasar 

sat 

... 36 


Gaar ... 

.. 21,161 

11. 

Saras vat 

•as 

... 8,071 


Gujarati 

... 480 

19. 

Sanadh 


1,302 


Gautam ... 

... 686 

13. 

Sarvaria 

• ss 

... 9 


Oolfipurab .•« 

... 1,270 

14. 

Tilling 

.aa 

44 


Kanaujia ... 

... 497 

15. 

Utkala 


..t 2 


Karu^tak ... 

6 

16. 

Uuspcclfied 


... 115,226 


Total 148,769 


From this it appears that 115,226 woro doscri bed simply as Brahmans 
and only in tho case of 33,536, or a little more than a fourth, were siib-classos 
given. The materials, tiierefore, for an exhaustive account of Brahman sub^ 
divisions in this district are wanting. 

Nor can we bo sure that the apparent falling off of 30,513 is real, for tho 
district in 1872 included, as already explained, a much larger area than in 1881.^ 
With regard to the undoubted decrease in tho population generally, it would bo 
interesting to ascertain the proportion of decrease in each casto, but neither for 
this have wo any available materials. 

There must be many sub-classes of Brahmans in the district besides thoso 
^ven in the above statement, but it will bo noticed that each of tho five great 
tribes, called Graur — which by tradition colonized Hindustan — is rojirescntcKl, 
Kanaujia, Baras vat, Gaur, Maithilu and Utkala. The two last (according to tho 
list) had, it is true, but two members and tlie Kanaujias appear with an abnor- 
mally low number, but doubtless many were returned merely as Braliraans, wliilo 
two of the Kanaujia sub-classcs — Sanadlisaud Barwarias — aro shown separately. 
Again, Gautains are a sub-class of the Kanaujias j)ropcr. Dnivira, Karnarak 
^nd Tilaiig are names of tliroe of the five great sonthern or Dravira tribes, tho 
Maharashtra and Gurjar being the otliers. The Parasar of the census may 1)0 
tho Par^sharia tribe settled in Kathiawar and Jodh])iir, wliich takes its namo 
from tho riahi ParAsahara. Goldpiirab is the name of an inferior sub-tribo of 
Sanadbs. Gujarati Brahmans, as their namo implies, came from Gujarat and 
(according to Sherring) belong to tho Gurjar tribe.® 

Of all or most of these sub-divisions sufficient description has been given 
in previous volumes, but there are two sub-classes not included in tho census 
list— Chaubes and Abivasis® — of which some account may bo given. Tlie 

Mn the Settlement Report the number of Urahmaiia ia stated as 131,636 ; this was of courso 
accordingtothecenausof 1873, but whether this total included the villages transferred from 
Agra in 1878 is not stated. Jalesar is apparently not included. * For a classification of 

Brahmans in the census of <865 see Supplementary Glossary (Beanies* edition), I 151 This 
though doubtless very faulty, represents almost the only attempt made at a clasifleation’ by dis- 
tribution apQong districts, of Brahman Bub-Oivisions, » ,ihw4si in the 1865 ccubub 
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former are placed by Sir H. M. Elliot among the 16 sub-classes of Kanaujlas 
proper. Mr. Growso estimated their number in Muttra 
Cliaubcs. 6,000, and mentions their still-continuing fame as 

Wrestlers, although their former name for learning a nd other virtues can hardly 
bo said to have survived. On the contrary, they are described as a “ low and 
ignorant horde of rapacious mendicants” practising under the profession of 
pilgrim-hunter or local guide. Their custom of marrying their daughters in 
the city and not to outsiders has passed into a proverb: — 


** Mathura girls and Gokul cows 
Will never move while fate allows.^” 

In consequence of this custom, disparity of age is little regarded and 
contracts of marriage are often made on behalf of children and grand-children 
not yet born. A colony of Mathiiria Ghaubes migrated many years ago to Main- 
puri, and there, it is said, have found the way to wealth and a better reputation 
than tlio parent-stock retains. 

Of the Ahivasis, who are found also at Iliithras and in Mewat, Mr. Growsd 
^ . remarks that he doubts their claim to rank as Brah- 

mans. Their sub-divisions are numerous, being by ono 
account 72, of which the principal are Dighiaand Bajravat. The account given 
of them by the writer just mentioned is as follows*'* They are largely employed 
as general carriers and have almost a complete monopoly of the trade in salt, 
and some of them have tlnis acquired considerable substance. Tlioy" are also 
the hereditary proprietors of several villages on tho west of the Jumna, chiefly 
in tho parganahof Chhata, where they rather affect largo brick-built houses, two 
or more stories in height and covering a considerable area of ground, but so 
faultily constructed that an uncracked wall is a noticeable phenomenon. With- 
out exception, they are utterly ignorant and illiterate, and it is popularly 
believed that tho mother of the race was a Chamar woman, w’ho has influenced 
tlie character of her offspring more than tho Brahman father. The name is 
derived fron a/n‘, the great ‘serpent’ Kaliya, whom Krishna defeated; and 
their first homo is stated to have been the village of Sunrakh, which adjoins 
the Kdli-mardan ghdt at Briudaban. The Fancies of the great temple of 
Baladeva are all Ahivdsis, and it is matter for regret that the revenues of so 
Wealthy a shrine should bo at the absolute disposal of a community so extremely 
Unlikely ever to make a good use of them,” 

To the west of the Jumna tho Ahivasis are merely zamfnddrs and culti- 
vators. Mr. Whiteway writes:— “They are a race well marked by several 
peculiarities* In appearance they are easily distinguished : the men by their 
* Growse’s Mathur®, p, 10. f lbid» 
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head-dress, and the women hy their way of weajir."tlieirhair. Their fatonrife 
occupation is the currying trade. Trading in their own carts, they carry salt 
from RAjputdna all over Northern India, hringing hack sugar and other com- 
modities in return. 'Hie betlor-off trade with tlieir own money, and, in tact, 
the heads of the community are very fairly comfortable, and their villages are 
remarkable for the numl)er of good masonry houses. At the same time, these 
distant journeys keep the male population absent from the vilhigcs for months 
at a time, and the tilling of the fields is left entirely to the women. It is there* 
fore natural that as easily as an Ahivesi may be recognised by his appearance, 
and his village by the number of carts, eaille and masonry houses, so his fields 
may be told by their careless and slovenly cnltivation. The Ahivasis complain 
bitterly of the liavoc the net-work of railways, now spreading over the country, 
is playing with their old occupation.” 

None of the Brahman clans entered and colonized the district in the same 
Brahm.nn landowners, did the Jais and Thsikurs, but many of tlieiiti 

priests, &c. came with the J6ts as their family priests. In ilibs 

connection Mr. Whiteway remarks may bo quoted i — ‘‘ In consequcuco of this 
a large part of the area they own lies imbedded in the Jut villages. In fact, 
it seems to have been a custom always to set aside a portion of a newly-founded 
estate for the family priest. These Brahman zamindars hold on and cultivate 
to this day side by side with the J4ts, having and claiming no special privileges 
beyond that appertaining to owning tho land. In places where a share of the 
village was not given, it was frequently the custom to make over in full pro- 
prietorship an entire estate. A large portion of the tribe, however, have no 
connection with the land, but serve the numerous teniph.-s in tlie district. As 
a rule, tho Brahmans in the district do not bear a very good cliaracler, their 
holy reputation seeming to set them above ordir.ary moral re.^traints. They 
are frequently lenders of money, especially in the tryns-Jmnna pargaiialis, and 
though there is only one family of any standing anumg thorn, there are some 
who have risen to afiloence as usurers, and pnrclui.sed considerable estates from 
their neighbours. The single family with any claim to gentility is that of tho 
Pachauris of Gukhrauii in Mahaban ; this iamily migrated there from across 
the Jumna within a recent period. jSince the emigration several of the 
members have obtained posts in tho higher ranks of the Government service, 
and the familj^ has acquired large possessions in this district and in Agra^ 
Among the wealthiest |of the Brdhmau caste must be counted the family of 
Jagdispur in *parganah Mahaban, which has acquired about five villages, and 
that of tialaipur Ohandwara, of Sa’dubad, which owns about 8. The Brahmaa 



fnmily of Chhaliari, in Mfitj is also well off. All these thfreo last have 
acquired their property by lending money at interest.” 


The Rajput clans returned as represented in tlie Muttra district, in 1881^ 
Bfijputs. were the following^ i— ^ 




Total po- 
pulation. 

Females. 



Totiil po- 
pulrttion. 

Females. 

^achhnl 


5,788 

2,294 

kiirandi 


I 

Nil. 

Badesri ... 


SOS 

i12 

Karar 


2 

1 

Bais 

i.. 

16S 

76 

Karol 


5 

4 

Bindi 


1 

1 

Katliiyd ... 

u. 

21 

12 

Bangor 


101 

48 

Khangar 

r — 

159 

68 

Bargula ... 

... 

aU 

196 

Kiilban^ ... 


1 

Nil. 

Bartidjar 

i4. 

93? 

ISO 

Kuiijur .M 


4 

2 

Barhar 


10 

C 

Luiuboria ... 


3 

A'i7. 

Barkia ... 


1 

1 

Laior 


4 

3 

Barosanb&ii 

... 

7 

4 

^’aIgh£^s ... 

rr- 

10 

6 

Barwiir ..< 

i.. 

6 

2 

Nuiiidcobansi 


I 

1 

Behtar ... 


SO 

8 

Nindiiur ... 

■ 11 

1 

Ntl. 

Bbudauria ... 

i.. 

96 

10 

Nirbahan ... 

tST 

47 

21 

Bhal ... 


S9^ 

287 

Oria 


S62 

188 

Rhati 


lO 

5 

Pan)ar a. 

asi 

511 

204 

Bhagocri ... 

... 

7 

3 

Fandrawat ... 

tT- 

3 

2 

t'hHiidcii ... 


2l 

6 

Tarihar ... 

tt* 

4S 

22 

Chau war ... 

a* a 

1 

I 

I’linder ... 

M* 

264 

142 

Chandrabansi 

... 

10» 

37 

I’uraj 


123 

70 

Chhaiikar 

... 

6‘J 

6^ 

Raabubansi 


61 

15 

Cliaubati 

sas 

3,156 

]i‘i81 

1 

It&jkuniir ... 

i*. 

29 

IS 

Dasawar ... 


0 

Bangui* 

u. 

5 

4 

l)ayar ... 


1 

1 

Riihor 

... 

1D3 

84 

Dhakrah ... 

... 

195 

in 

I bawat ... 

... 

12 

6 

Dud 


j6 

3 

KeadSI 

... 

4 

2 

Fan.jdar ... 


1 

Nil. 

Kekwar 

... 

5 

1 

Oalabhar ... 

... 

4 

2 

Hcw&ri ... 

... 

63 

33 

Caiigro ... 


7 

6 

Sfiiiti ... 


23 

14 

Gablot 


2,003 

1 

64 1 

Suiisw&r ... 

... 

11 

3 

Gola 

... 

1 

iSengar ... 

... 

13 

8 

Gnni 

... 

ft 

2 

Slmbgadliiu... 

• *. 

13 

1 

Gorahar 


9 

7 

Sbi-obunsi ... 

... 

4 

Nil. 

Gaiikhe ... 

... 


2 

^ikhs^wat ... 


4 

1 

Gaiir 


1,248 

1 

556 

Sirohia 

... 

4 

Nil. 

Jlari 

... 

NU. 

t^isaundia .« 

... 

620 

m 

llobansi 


18 

8 

Si wall ia ... 

... 

2 

2 

Indoliya ... 

... 

.3.54 

188 

Solaiikhi ... 


107 

56 

Jidon ... 

... 

14,6((I 

6,586 

Suknrivfir ... 

... 

150 

81 

dais ... 

w. 

6,327 

2,326 

Surajbunsi ... 

... 

?2 

1 

«Taisw£r ... 

<*. 

48 

36 

Tank 


P3 

33 

Jauwar ... 

... 

24 

14 

Tarkhir 

I*. 

3,534 

1,937 

Jas&wat .«• 

M. 

2,972 

1,4.37 

Toinar 

• 1. 

633 

287 

Jaldrag ... 

*** 

6 

Nil. 

Weswsl ... 


1 

1 

Jangh&ra ... 

dhanjyar 

Kachhwftha 

Kabtar ... • 


738 

84 

258 

16 

3,650 

2 j 

Unspecified 

... 

541 

246 


7,836 
* 8 

Total 


56,131 

1 

24,143 


^The oamOB and dgures have been taken from the vernacular Ifst compiled in the census offlee^ 
and the former differ occasionally in form from the list printed in the census volume of * Se* 
Statistics.’ Accuracy in the orthography of caste names seems well-nigh impossible of attain- 
tnent. Those in the teit presumably represent the local version given by the people themselvca. 
'Rangar is any Musalmln K&jput, not a class of lUjputs properly speaking. 
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Of tilo above clans the Jadon is the most numerous (14,6(51); bultho .t&don^ 
of Muttra are not recognized as equal in rank to the same 
clan in KAjputana, although their principal repre- 
Bentativo is the rdja of Avva/ wliose estates are reputed to be among the 
wealthiest in the whole of Upper India. The origin of the name, Jadon, ia 
traced by Sir Henry Elliot to Yadu or Yadava, but it would perhaps be more 
correct to say tliat JAdon, JAdu, and Yitdava are etymologically the same, the 
former being corruptions of the last. The tribe traditionally belongs to the 
Lunar Race and professes to trace its descent in a direct line from Krishna. 
YAdu (according to tlie same w-ritcr, following Tod) is the patronymic of all 
the descendants of Budha,® the ancestor of the Lunar Race, of which the 
most conspicuous clans are now the Bhatti and Jharoja ; while the title of 
JAdon is now ex-dusively applied to the tribe which appears never to have 
strayed far from the limits of the ancient Surasena, and we consequently still 
find them in considerable number in that neighbourhood. The large tract 
south of the Chainbal, callf3d after them Yaduvati, is in the possession of thof 
Gwalior Murhattas and the state of Kirauli on the Chamhal is now their chief 
indepondeut possession.'^ The name for the country and people round Mathura^ 
givesn by Alexander's historians, is Surasena.** Colonel Tod found, in 1814, 
wbat he believed to bo the ancient city of Siirapur near Batosar ( Hatesvara) 
in the Agra district, which he supposed to have been the ancient cajutal of the 
country, named from a prince Surasen, this name being b <rno by two princes 
in the immediate ancestry of Krishna.^ It would seem however tliat Pniyag 
(Allahabad) was the cradle of their race, whence tliey migrated to Muttra.®" 
That the Jadons of the Aligarh district trace their origin to Muttra has been 
mentioned in the notice of that district.^ Some Jadons are also found in 
Jewar in Bulandshahr, who are distinguished by the title Chaukar-zuda, 
and, by way of reproach, all inferior Jadons (called BUgri by their neigh- 
bours) are regarded as a servile caste and not generally admitted to intermar- 
riages with the higher Rajputs of the neighbourhood. Wealth has, however, 
fostered pride, and the late head of the Aw'a family laid claim to trace hia 
direct descent from Anand PAl, the son of the Kirauli rdjd, Kiimdr PAI, and 
asserted that the Baresiri, JaiswAr and other self-styled Jadons were altogether 

^ Vide Gbz., VII. (Jalksar tahsil). Awa is now in Etah district, but (iherc are still some 
Tillages belonging to tbe estate in Muttra. * See the genealogical table of Krishna'a descebt 
in Mr. Growte’s Mathura, pp. as, 53 (3rd edition). a Suppl. Gloss., I., 128. ♦Tod% 

Bajasthan, 1 , 37. ® • Memoir of Greek, Parthian and Hindu medals found in India* in the 

Transactions B. A. S., I., 314. Also see under llatcsar in Qaz., VH. (AoUa) and in Arch. Sur. Kep.. 
IV., 221. « Rajput&na Gazetteer, II., l7o, and Tod’s Rajasthan, JL, 195, Colonel Tod's 

work (I., 7S) may be referred to for the traditions! account of the Ykdu race. f Qaz., II., 

S98. 
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of an inferior stock. J&dons aro also found in Hoshangabad in tlio Central 
ProvincGS, whither they emigrated after Akhar’s conquests on the Narbadda^ 
In Moradabad, Etawah, Cawnpore, Azamgarh, and Benares also families of 
Jtidons aro found. 

Second in iinportanco Mr. Growso places the Gauruas. The name does not 
occur in the list prepared in the census office for the 
reason, doubtless, that the rnemhers of the clan were all 
entered as BAchbals, Jasawats, Kachh\vaha8,&c.,from the habit (mentioned below 
in the extract from Mr, Growse’s “ Mathura”) they have of describing them- 
selves by the appellations of those clans. Gauruas are called by Sir fl. M. Elliot 
an inferior clan of Udjputs, who emigrated from Jaipur to the west of the Jumna, 
about 900 years ago, and arc found in Bijnor, Agra, and Muttra, chiefly in the 
Sahur, Shergarli and Muttra parganahs of the last-named district. It has been 
asserted that the Gaurua of Muttra and Gurgaon districts is only a Hajput 
who practises karao. Mr. Growsc gives the following account of thejn^ : — 

“ We have Gauruas, who call Ihemsclves— some Kachhwahas, some Jasawats, some Sisso* 
diyas, and so on, throuKhout the whole series of Thikur clans. The last-namcii are more com- 
monly known as Bachhala from the Bachh>ban nt Sehi, where their Guru always resides. 
Accortliiij? to their own traditions they emi{?rated from Chitor some 700 or 800 years ago,’ but 
probably at rather a later pt-riod, after Ali-iuUdin’s famous siege of l.WS. As they gave the 
name of Riincra to one of their original settlements in the Mathura 'district, there can be little 
doubt that the emigration took place after the year 1202, when the sovereign of Chitor first as- 
sumed the title of Kdna instead of the older Baval. They now occupy ns many us 24 villages 
iti the Chh&ta pargauali and a few of the sanm clan— 872 souls in all— arc also to be found in the 
lihaugjion and Bewar parganahs of the Mainpuri district.” 

lliijputs lire found chiefly in Clihata, Miit, Salt pan, and Muttra, but no- 
Clans of pure and ini- wlioie do tlicy form so large a projiortion of the popu- 
purc blood. hitioii as do the Juts in the parganahs which are their 

head-quarters. About six-sevenths of the liajpuis are of impure blood and are 
not admitted by tbe higher clan to an equality with tliemselves. The crucial 
test of purity of blood is the rejection of tbo custom of kardo. The Gahlot, 
Chauhan, and Bargnjar clans of Sahpau and SaViabad are pure, but witli tho 
exception of tbo resident zamjnd&rs of a few other villages all the remainder are 
of impure blood. 

An account of the distribution of tbo clans and their relative position as 
Distribution in tho dis- proprietors of land is given in Mr. Whiteway’s Settle- 
*rict. merit Report and may be quoted at length :r- 

The Gahlots arc hardly found west of the river Jhirna in Sa’dabad, and neither among 
them nor among the other Th^kurs of tho pure blood is there any local family of distinction or 

^ Snpp. Oloss., I., 189. i Mathura Memoir, page * for a different account 

pee (fart HI). 
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importance. The Rargfijars IinTc none and the Chaulians' but iittle of their hereditary proi 
petty left, while the Gahlota have allowed much of their laud to pass to strangers. East of the 
Jumna the only impure clan is lint of the Jaes of Mat ; they are mure careful cultivators than 
the clans across the Jumna, and have succeeded iu retaining a good deal of their hereditary 
property i they boast no family of any standing In the cis-Jnmna tahsils the Jadons are th» 
most important clan. In the north-west of Muttra they acquired a few villages, and they owq 
some in Kosi. but the main body is found in (Ihhata. Though not remarkable as cultivators, 
they are a thrifty body of men, somcwhut given to lending money at iotcrest, and the masonry 
houses scattered about their villages give them a more comfortable look than those of their 
neighbours and nearest allies, Mio Gaiiruas. There is no resident family of any distinction, but 
an offshoot from the clan, the Awa fa-nily in Jalcsar, has acquired great wealth. The rtj i of 
Awa has p.irchased seven villages from the Kachliwahas in Muttra. While the J&dons have, 
therefore, succeeded in rather more than holding their own, ihe Gauruas have been fast losing 
their property, and, tlniftless and bad cultivators as they are, there is no matter for surprise iu 
their fall. The Jasiwats owned formerly the villages around and beyond Gobardhan, while the 
Kachhwahas held the centre and east of parganah Muttra, but of theiroiiginal possessions a mere 
fraction rimains to them ; the I d.dihaUof Chhdt.-i have been more fortunate, but in spite of most 
lenient treatment at last s tllcmcnt several of their villages have passed from tliCMji entirely, and 
^here is hardly one in which more or less of the area has not been transferred to oilier hands. 
The only family of note among the Gauruas was that of Chandhri Daulat Sinh, Kaehliwaha of 
Bil, a man much respected in his time, who for his services in the mutiny was given two 
villages in Chhdta and Bs. 7,000 in money. Since his death, however, his sans have been 
rapidly squandering their inheritance. Aiqong non-resident Thakur zamindars the most impor-. 
taut is the RatUor ruling lija of Kishqngurh, who owns, as the grantee of the revenue, the 
large Ahiviai village of Uarson of Muttra, in which, as he is in managing possession, he has 
succeeded in acquiring a considerable portion of the zamimlari rights.” 

Of Baiiias tbo great majority belong to the Agarw6la clan. TIic Bania ettsie 
has long boon a powerful one in this district, both 
from the wealth of many of tlio chief men, an«l from 
the fact that most of the pi'tty money-lenders and by far the majority of tho 
patwaris are of this caste. Several of tho hereditary kaniingos are also Banias. 
The Sctli family of Muttra is tho most important.! 

The ranks of tho Jains or Saiaogis in this district are recruited exclusively 
from tho trading classes, and some few belong to tho Agarwala subdivision, hut 
most of them, including Seth Raghunath Da.s, are of the Khandel gachchha or 
got Mr. Grovvse writes ^ They are not making such rapid progress here 
as notably in the adjoining district of Mainpiiri and in some other parts of 
India. In this centre of orthodoxy the ^ naked gods’ are held in unaffected 
horror by the great mass of Hindus, and the submission of any well-to-do con- 
vert is generally productive of local disturbance, as has been the case more 
than once at Kosi. The temples of the sect are therefore few and far between^ 
and only to be found in the neighbourhood of the large trading marts,” 

1 Vid$ injra (Leading lamilies). « Memoir, p. 18 . 
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Space forbids a longer notice of this caste, of which a very full account has 
been given in Shalijulianpur. 

Of the other castes the census of 1881 gives the po[)uhition of the follow- 

^ , ing, selected on account of their nuinorical imnor- 

Otlier castes. i ‘ 

tance ^ Avith relcrcnco to tliu total po’piilaiioii of the 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh : — 


Caste. 

T<»t-il 
|;opulii- 
tion ia 
1881. 

1 Foin.iles 
' ill 1881. 

!.. J 



Tot.il 
]U)]iul:l- 
tioM ill 
iS.Sl. 

Fcintileq 
ill 1S81 

Ahar 


i 4G 1 

l\:iyiitli 


4,015 

1,856 

Aliir 

6,(ta7 

1 2,780 

hori 


l8,i>U9 

8 .898 

linrhai 


! <>,780 

KnMil!!>.r ... 


11,015 

5,197 

liiiaiij'i 

l:sj. la 

■ 5,998 : 

Kurnii 


G'> 

27 

Bhat 


9;i-7 

F.'i'ih 



1,1 80 

niiiirji 

8.55 

871 i/ 



2,8 1 1 

J,.176 

(..'h;miar 

911,410 

47,c:.'5 



7. 5 4 2 


ly lliilllik 


2 1' 



.5,9.; 0 

2,8} 4 

Dhobi 

5,GT (> 

8,0;»8 .j 

/•;:i 


: i:.;,]92 

: ■',1) 

6,877 

Doni 

a 


I'.:.! 


9i) 

Giiihu'ia 

15,559 1 

7,ivi f 

Iv u.ir 


, 8,981 

' 1,853 

(lOSultl 

•JG2 




1 1 

Nil. 

Gujar 

7,180 

8. no ; 

'i’liiMldi 


50;i 

247 

.lat 


6 1,.- 98 *; 

Tell 


I l,:i8 

754 

Kilehhi 

KaJi&r 

Kalwui' 

4,1 ;0J 
5,.S7S 
807 

9,7.59 'i 
a .'o i 

IJn. pccilii 'T ... 


8:;, lij'j 

1 1,954 

Khalilc 

4, 200 

iv-01 ^ 
^ 

Total 


3'J8,5*!0 

184,378 

Space will only pennit of our dcjscri 

bing ;i lew oi’ * ' 


i d.'js, but notice!* 


will bo found of most of thorn in otlicr volumes of ilii.-. ; 


Nearly half the Ahirs arc found in labels 8alipau and ^rahabati, where 

. , they liavc retainotl a got-d deal of llieir pr«. nortv. 

Ahirs. , . . . , i 1 V 

The i\lulira district is, li -wovor, lie; place of prosumod 
origin of all the Ali/r.s of tlie.se provinces.- d.’iiey bavo tlii.ee grand divisions 
(writes Sir Henry Elliot) — the Nandbans, tlu3 Ja liibaiis, nnd tho bi walbaiis — 
which acknowlcdgo no connection except that of lieing all Ahirs. The Nand- 
bans are iLSually found in tho Central Doab : Jaduli.itis to the we.st of tho 
Jumna and in the Upper Doub : and Gwall)uu.s in tlic Lower Doabaiid Eeiiares. 
Jddubans and Gwalbans in these provinces do not seem to have any sub-divi- 
sions {got) : but the latter in Behar have four.'* 

The Nandbans have 84 subdivisions, of which 22 arc named by Sir H, 
Elliot as principal one?.* In the tract culled by him Biglioto — a term 
admittedly of local applicartion, but given to a stretch of country bordered by 
Mewdt on tho east, Loharii on tho west, Hariaua, Dhuiidboti and (fhanuaii oii 

* None whose totsil is less thnii I00,0(>() in the whole North- Wostein Pr.n'i.iees iiml Omlli Is 
included. A supplnnieiitary list of the exclndeil c.istes is yivtn :i litUe t'liitlivi’ on. * JSuppI# 
GI0S.S., J., 3. '* /Aid.; I., yi). “ Ibid., I., X 

12 
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the north and by Rath on the soiitli, including llewari, Bawal, Kanoii, Patodi, 
Kot Kdsitiij and a great part of the Baliraicli — the subdivisions ^got) 

of Naadbans uumbcr 64. Tlio Khoro and Aphiria dispute tho first place 
amongst those, but they all intermarry on terms of equality, avoiding, like all 
other Ahirs, only the four gofs nearest related, Ahirs conform to tho customs 
of Giijars and Jats in respect to tho marriage of older brother’s widows 
wherever they are much intermixed, as in the Dehli neighbourhood : but in the 
Central Doab tho tribes of the Ahirs forswear all connection with Giijars and 
Jdts, considering tliem inferior to themselves. Even Brahmans will in some 
districts take milk, water, and sometimes food from certain clans of Ahirs, 
such as tho Baiswaria Gwalas. Mr. Bcamos, who mentions this, states that tho 
explanation popularly given is that Gwalas arc purified by attendanoo on that 
sacred animal, tho cow, but he hints that a more j)robable reason is to be found 
in the alleged origin of tho Ahirs from a Brahman father.^ This descent 
according to Jllanii (X. 15) is through an Ainbastlui woman or one of tho Baid 
(physician) caste. The Brahma Purina refers them to a Kshatria father 
and a Vaiaya mother. Whatever their origin, their ancient consideration 
exceeded what is now vouchsafed to them. They gave their name — Abinra, 
the region of cowherds— to the country on tho western coast of India from tho 
Tsipti to Devagarh (mentioned in the Purans), and in tho beginning of our era 
were rajas of Nepal. They have even been identified with a race that pro- 
duced tho Piila or shepherd dynasty, which ruled in Bengal from the 9th to 
the latter part of the 11th century, and has been credited with at some period 
holding universal dominion in India.^ 

The subdivisions— so far as they wore recorded at tho recent census — 
found in tliis district were the following, but the very largo proportion of 
* unspecified ’ detracts greatly from its value : — 


Bansiya 

... 6 

Gwalbansi 


35 

Belodna 

. ... s 

Jadiibaiisi 

... 

... 476 

Bethany an „• 

... 26 

Nandbausi 


... l.GU 

Chhengiya ... 

. ... 37 

Pbatak 


... 107 

Dagur ... 

. ... 22 

bultani 


3 

Dhondh ... 

Ghosi 

4 1 

... 

Unspecified 

Total 

... 3,070 

... 5,4.34 


Of Chamars there are 99,4 10,"* spread very evenly all over the district, 
Chamars owners of land they are very subordinate, but they 

ciillivato, chiefly as tenants-at-will, some 5 or 6 per cent, 
of the area. They are mostly employed by the zamfndurs, receiving wages in kind. 

» /Aid , II., 37. The name Bighoto is derived from Iliglia Raj, a worthy doscondaut of the 
illustrious Chauhdii Pirthi Rfij. I., 6. ^For an account of tho Pala Kings of Magadha 

and their dates, see Archaeological burvey Reports, XI., 177. * As against 111,314 ^ I872. 
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Sir Henry Elliot enumerates seven sub-classes of Cham4rs — Jatua, Kaiy&u, 
Kuril, Jaisw&ra, Jhdsia, Azaragarhia or Birheria, and Kori or Korcliamra. 
The last should, Mr, Beames thinks, be written horhi (leprous), as the Ohamars 
from their habits are peculiarly liable to leprosy. He also remarks upon the 
want of agreement in the enumeration of the alleged seven subdivisions. Mr. 
Sherring gives them in a different order and adds the principal occupation of 
each; (1) Jaiswdra ; many are servants ; (2) Dhusia or Jluisia : shoe and har- 
nessmakers; (3) Kori; weavers, grooms, field labourers ; (4) Dosddh: grooms; 
(5) Kuril : workers in leather ; (6) Rangiya : leather dyers ; (7) Jatiia: labour- 
ers. Next to the Jaiswaras should properly be placed (8) Mangatiwa, who 
are really a distinct subdivision and subsist by begging. Two other clans 
are found in Benares, (9) Katiia ; leather-cutters ; and (10) Tantua: manu- 
facturers of strings of leather [tdat). But those ten do not exhaust the list 
of subdivisions, some of which take the names of higher castes like Kauaujia.^ 
Dhusars, included among the unspecified in the census returns, are a pecu- 

^ liar clan, who, emigrating from the neighbouring dis- 

Dhursara. . . , ^ 

triot ot (jiurgaon, have acquired considerable property 

and influence. They claim to have descended from a Brahman by a Bania 

woman, but are usually classed as Banias. They combine the office aptitude 

of the Kjiyatli with the keen scent for money-making and the flinty -hcarteduess 

to a debtor characteristic of a Bania. They aro, consequoutly, mostly bard 

landlords and wealthy men. They aro hereditary kdmingos of Muttra and 

Chhata.^ Mr. 81iorring classes the Dhusars with Vaisyas. Their original 

scat was Dchli, where they still enjoy a distinguished position on account of their 

talents as singers, and cultivate a peculiar strain in which they are unsurpassed. 

They aro noted also for their rigid observance of religious ceremonies, and it is 

said that none of their tribe have deserted the ancient religion for Jainism. 

They occasionally rose to high positions during the Muhammadan period.^ 

The casto is now widely distributed, members of it being found in most trading 

centres of North and Central India. 

Gadarias (or Gararias) number 15,559^ and aro chiefly employed in sheep- 
tending in the ravines. They have numerous sub- 
Gad Arias. ^ * 

divisions, almost all of which aro as isolated as if they 

wore distinct castes. Like Jats and Giijars, they have the custom of the young- 
er brother marrying the elder brother’s widow, but the elder brother cannot 
marry the younger brother’s widoiv. 

* For a further account of this casto see Sherriiig: Hindu Tribest T., 391, and Sapp. GJoss , 

I., 69. * Mr. WUitcway’a yeitk'iuciit Keport. » Slurring, I., s?y3. '‘As against 

14,162 in 1872. 
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Giijars now only numbor 7,180, as, ui'toi* thoir (b’leat near bliorgarli in tbc 
niiiiiny, llicro was a uonsidorablo ouii^^ration. They only 
'■* ^ a very siiiail prooortioM ot what they oiico held* 

Jn Kosi they havo loir, in il ultra very little, and in Chhata they have 

lost 13i ihey hear iniieh tlio same charaeter here as in other districts 

ot’ tlio Koith-Vr(;st(un rruvincc.'.. They arc i)Oor cidtivators, turbulent, and 
addicted i.o (citt.le-lii'tin_((. Their viilaiiies, eontiseaied lor mutiny, were given 
lo Ihija Gobiud binh of 1 1 at liras. Tlu ro are .said to I.-o only about 500 of this 
caste in the p:;iYj;analis to the ea.st ol’tlie Jiimiui. 

The traditions of llic Gujars lia\o been noticed in a former volume of this 
series.^ Timir orio;in lias ijoen mueli debated, somn asserting tliat they are ot 
jhljput descent, v,liii-..‘ oiliers r alia, t-olonel Tod) would class them as alio- 
liyines. They a; e feniid ov<'r I he count ;-y round Delili, and as far west as the 
judos, in tl. Upi'cr i.) e'd) and in Uj>p' r ih>hilkhan 1. Cros.iiiig the Jumna wo 
lind ibemin ,KiVn.'i y- of J.daun district) and llio northern part ol‘ Ihindeb 
Kliaiuband also near ii.^i and N irbadJa. Heverting to \h' i|!i;\stion of 

their origii., il may b * ; that Tdr Tle.imc^ r ‘ganls the story as most probable 

vJiich makes them ara-o .s Innwci-.n Ihijputs and Ahirs, and General Ciuininghain 
con>idcr3 that the (lujars an‘ the same as tlie Tochari, o/er.s- Yiichi, alias 
Kuslian, Kaspiiaei, aUa!f Thogarii, (dins Ivmdi Sehwang, alias Korson, 

Korsea, Kliorunsn or K orauo. This leumrk.ahle tribe w^ro, it would scorn, 
orioiually Tartars, but Ity a series of events, related apparently by Clunese, 
d\luliammudan, and Greek liistorians, they w<‘re led to give their name to 
IvborMsan : also to fJurijararashtra, the modern Gujarat. 

The snh-clas,?{*s of Giijars found at the recent C(‘usus wn’th the popidafioii 
of each i.s given below, but nearly six-seveuths were returned as unspocitied. 


Space will permit, merely of a bare enumeralion, \>ut each clan has doubtless a 


history wliioh might he worth recordin 

T('lal. 

(r • — 

n * 

Total. 

Ii..iw()iyji ... 

4 

Eniiii 


JSiil.i.sj.va ... 

... ... (i 

Kainru 

4 

... 

1 

KapyYa 

... 3 

Ee.i 

I 

Katir! 

1 

Uliali 

... Ii6 

Kli.arel 

1 

Tihukhan ... 

... ... :u 

Loiiinor 

I 

Eiswal ... 

... ... to 

Ka^ri 

6 

Bold 

... ... il) 

Nanira 

... r> 

Cliobaia 

... ... «i7 

Sanadho ... ... 

1 

Ctilioiikar 

14 

Toiiviar 

... 772 


... 1 

Ton"ar 

23 


... ... 10 

Unspecified 

... fi,137 

Dull 

J 

'I'otnl 

... 7,l t‘0* 

» See Oaj5., 11 , 

, IS6. » :J'T1) fem.'Ui's, 

. The oi thoKraiihv of the names 

i.s taken from 

|lc veinac-ular lij-t'; 

Ml the ‘ viiMit! cilice, 'Mut arrurucy (.raiiiKit ])C vouched tor it. 
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With the exception of Meerut (wIku'o tlioy were 144,034) Jdts^ are 
more nninerous in i\Iiiltra than in any other district 
in these provinoos, the total for Muttra at the recent 
census (1881) being 117.2G5. Much has been said about this caste in previous 
notices.^ Its importance, however, in this district, wliich ina_y justify a somewhat 
lengthy notice, is evident from the fact that iji four parganahs Jdts hold more 
than half tlie cultivated area: and in tlieotlicrs are an important element in the 
agricultural poi)ulation, of whicdi, imlccd, Mr. Whiteway calls them tbc“ back- 
bone.” lie notices their peculi:ir custom regarding coiienhinage, by which 
a ^\oman of any castci may he taken to a 3 fit's house and lior children are con- 
sidered of the father’s caste, having equal rights of inheritance with his oilier 
children. The custom gO(\s (‘ven beyond this, and in some cases the child of 
such a woman (by any previous husband, of whatever caste), whom she may 
bring with her to her now home, has rights of iuheritanco in his step-father’s 
family. Such children arc known as lainrdra:' The following account of the 
caste is taken from Mr. Whitenvay’s Settlement Hc|)ort:— 

“ Tlic niinui cf tlio cliii-f /-d/.v or tjofs, Avith llio imintx'r of villji|,rt}fi tlioy have founded in each 
par jTfi null, are ms I'ollows in Ilio onUr of pro^nmod numerical imporlaiict'. 


yilltifivi fhuihlctl h'j Jiita in piirgana/iB 


Name of />«/ or c., 

subdivision of the Jat carde.) 

*rJ 

C/- 

5 

X 

^4 

'CS 

*? 

rt 

u 

3 

Chhata. 

CA 

0 

Total. 

Noll war 

1 


1 

... 

66 ^ 

... 



68.5 

Vachnlira 

... 

... 

21 

13 

.AJ 

... 



39 

Kuntcl 

... 



... 

,,, 

28 

1 


ay 

«•« 

16 


13 

... 





29 

K.-iivat 

3 


15 

2 

... 

1 


6 

26 

Hfidliantia ... ... 

13 

3 


... 


u. 

til 


16 

iSahinw&r 

... 




fftff 

.... 


15 

15 

Godhe ... ... 



14 



... 



14 

Narwar 

... 


... 



... 


tMA 


Surait 

1 

... 

12 


• f • 

... 

W 

I 

14 

hakarwjir 

... 

... 

12 

... 

... 

... 



12 

Tfhnua 

9 

... 



I 

... 



lU 

Gathaiinn 

1 

I 

.. ■ 



... 


’**8 

10 

Diis&r ... ... 


... 

y 

... 


• •• 



9 

Bharuugar 

I 

... 

8 

... 

tM 

... 

i.i 


9 

Gaur ... I 

... 

... 

8 



... 



8 

Jlhankar 

1 

1 

6 

... 


... 

1 


8 

Mithe ... ... 


... 

3 

3 


... 



6 

Dcnda 


... 

.«• 

... 


... 


* 6 

6 

Gahar ... ... 

‘‘2 

... 

... 

g 

• ft 

... 



4 

Chhonkar ... ... i 

1 

... 

3 

... 


... 



4 

Minor clans ... ... 

8 

3 

1 

3 

2 

H 


’ 3 

32 

Total ... ) 

' 67 

i s'j 

12-J 1 

i"'"28' 1 

8;j 

32i 

H 

3a 1 

382 


* See Growse’s Mathura, pp. 7-0. ^Vide Gnz , II., 187 ; III., 261, SOC. * IVhilowny: 
Settlement liepjrt, p. 38. ■* Jhid, N(» census of tlie separate cliins of Jats wa.s taken, as in 

the case of Hajputs, Gujars, and Alurs. 
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“ The Nob war and Narwar, who are so nearly related as to be prohibited from intermar- 
riage, form, therefore, the most compact and important body of Jats in the district; the former 
take their name from their original Bcttlcmcnt of Noh Klids, the latter have their head-quarters 
in Barauth. Their position in the caste may be estimated from the fact that, while they take 
their wives from the Pachahras and other clans of the south, they only give their daughters to 
the Sinsiowars and other superior clans of the west. •They claim, of course, a descent from 
Firthi Raj ; but, coming to later times, they say that their common ancestor lived in Jar tauli 
of Aligarh.^ lie had two sons, one of whom, Rati Rdo, settled in Noh, while the other colonized 
Narwar. The children of Rati Rdo gave up Noh to their family priests and founded the villages 
of Bhenrai and Bajna, whence they spread over the pargaiiah ; a descendant of the brother who 
settled in Narwar founded Barauth, from whence have sprung the hamlets which now constitute 
several separate villages. These Jats are a flue well-made set of men, straightforward and 
comparatively truthful, but turbulent and intensely clannish in spirit. In the mutiny they 
attacked and plundered the tahsili, and several patwaris suffered for their unpopularity with 
their lives. They were, in fact, assisted actively or passively by the whole pargauah, and of all 
the villages only one, Tehrn, was found faithtul, the Malkanas of whioh sheltered the tahsildar 
and his ofladuls. In return they received some money rewards, and one-tenth of their revenue 
was remitted for tlie term of sottlcraent. The Fachahta founded taluka Aira Khcra of Mahaban, 
and thence taluka Dunetlya of Mat. The Kuntel are found i)i taluka Sonkh of Muttra and the 
ncighhouring large villages of Mungerra, Bachhgfim and Pall. 'I'he Uawat, Godlic, and Dusar 
have their head-quarters respectively in talukas JSonkh, lUya, and Sonai, all of Mahaban. When 
wo acquired the country the Jat raja of Bhartpur owned some property to the east of tlie 
Jumna and had certain rights on tlic west. To the cast of the river he now owns the village of 
Panigaon in Mahaban and nearly 400 acres of laud in four other villages of the same pargauah 
and a small patch in Mat ; for these lands he pays no revenue to Government, and in the village 
of Panigaon the zamindari rights w'ere conferred on him after tlie mutiny of the zamindars in 
1867. To the right of the river, he owns the whole of the village of Sakitra near Gobardhan, 
for one-quarter of which he pays no rovcmio ; he further owns 600 acres of revenue-free land 
scattered over several villages. Up to I8i»5 the pargauah of Gobardhan was also held in J6gir by 
a near relative of his family.” 

The Kayatlis have much less power and influonco in tliis district than 
they have in most, their place in petty offices being 
^*^^**'^^^* largely taken by Banias ; still they furnish one here- 

ditary kdniingo each to Mahaban, Kosi, and Chhata, The old kaniingo family 
of Noh-Jhil was K4yath, but it bus been reduced to great indigence. The 
total number of tho caste is 4,015, and among them there is no resident zamin- 
d&r of any importance. Of tho non-residents, the heir of the Bengali Lalii 
Babti) who acquired his property early in this century by wandering about 
the district dressed as a religious mondicant professing great sanctity and 
pm'suading the zamindars, then ignorant of tlie full value of their rights, to 
part with their villages to him for the most ludicrously inadequte considera- 
tions) is the only one of note. The income of these villages annually is now 

> Perhaps they were driven out by Ibrahim Lodi, when he attacked Jartauli for rebel- 
lion— Elliot’s Hisiorianst Vol. V., p. 104. 
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about four to five times the sura paid for tLom originally, and as large pro- 
perties were also purchased by him in Bulandshahr and in Bengal, tho family 
is now reckoned among the wealthiest in Bengal. In this district almost all 
these sales were made merely by tho lambard6rs, tho pattiddrs never having 
been consulted. As there ^vas no enquiry into rights and no record of them 
until Regulation VII. of 1822, this matter was not known earlier. Mr. Boddam 
then made some attempts to. remedy the injustice, but was foiled by legal diffi- 
culties. The income from tlio villages in this district is devoted to the Krishn 
Chandrama temple in Brinddban, which was founded by the Laid Babu. 
“Whether there wore any verbal stipulations between the former zaminddrs and 
the Ldld Bdbd as to tho lenient treatment of the former, cannot be said, but 
no such leniency has ever been shown them. The estate is managed by agents 
living in Brinddban, and its owners, 1,000 miles away, know little of and care 
less for it.” ^ The estate consists of four villages in Muttra, ten in Chhdta, and 
one in Kosi ; almost all large villages and famous as places of pilgrimage. 

The Kori or weaver class number 18,209.^ They suffer extremely in 
famine years for two reasons ; the price of cotton, 
from tho failure of the crop, ranges so high that it 
becomes prohibitory, while tho general poverty stops tho demand for cloth, 
which falls in price. This was very marked in the scarcity of 1877-78, when 
this class underwent great privations. 

Although the religious classes, such as Gostiins, mendicants, <fec., are stated 
in the settlement report to number 16,012, the Go- 
sdins appear as numbering but 262 in tho census of 
1881. Tho cause of this difference is probably to be found in the vague use 
of tho term Gosdin, which popularly means any devotee, whether he lives a 
life of celibacy or not — whether ho roams about collecting alms or resides in a 
house like an ordinary citizen. Many engaged in trade or owning land are thus 
designated, although tho religious aspect of their lives is not by any means 
apparent. But none of these are without some other distinguishing name, 
which has probably been the one under which they were enumerated at tha 
census, such as Sannydsi, Uddsi, Sri Vaishnao, Radha Vallabhi, Kanphatha, 
Mirmali, Sivachari, Bramhachfiri, Kabfrpanthi, &o. Tho proper place to 
describe these numerous subdivisions will be in the Benares notice as repre- 
sentatives of all will be found in that city. In Muttra the most prominent 
are the Rddha Yallabhis, and their temple at Brinddban is a handsome build- 
ing of special architectural interest. They worship Krishna and his wife 
‘ Settlement report, p. 38. * As against 17,498 in 1872. 
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K&dba. Of tins sect wo shall liavc something to say further on : they are 
mentioned here only as one of the snlulivisions of the Gosain easto, and it will 
be more convenient to defer to the Ilonaros notice tlio de.scrij)tion of the niodo 
of creating Gosuins and their iiumerons, but sometimes revolting, customs. 
Here in Muttra arc s(;veral Gosains A\ho own more or less land, but the largest 
zamind^r is Purshotam Lai, the head of the Gokulastha or Vallabhachurya sect, 
who holds se\cn or eight vilhigcs and is a man of grj'at wealth. He is himself,’’ 
writes Mr. Whitoway, “a yicrson of good eharaetor, but is exceedingly unfor- 
tunate in bis agents, throiigli wliomhis estates are entirely inaimgod.” Among 
the other Gosiiin landlords are Gosain (urdhar lidl, late of the Udaipur Slate, 
Gosain Akhalanand, Maliaiit Banmali.CIiaran, and others. 

From the vernacular lists comydlod in tlieeensiis oiiiec the following ap])oar to 


The *‘iiMsjiL-cifica” castes he tho details of the. iin?-peeitied” ca.«tes,and tlioy are 
of the census, added here as it may he of interest to ascertain tl)om ; — 


Name of caste 


I 

! General occupuliou. 

* 

Total ]K)pu- 
latioii. 

Ar.akh 



Cullivat:)!*, villapfc servant 



1 

Baheita 



Kouicr 



957 

Balai 



Weaver ... 


Ui 

178 

Banjara 



; Travelling friaiu dialer ... 

... 


384 

Bargl 

... 

... 

, Soi vain, cultivator, shikari 



l.liil 

Bari 



; Leaf-plate seller, torch-bcarer 



lea 

Barwar 



! Grass- ouUir, seller ... 



242 

Bitu'artca 


... 

! Gullivator, tiiief 

... 


36 

Biilahar 


u. 

; Village me.'Seugor 



:i62 

Chhipi 

... 


1 Cfilieo priutor 

••• 


1,162 

Chobdar 



' Serv.aut 



187 

Barzi 


MU 

! 'I'nilor 



3,151 

Devotees 



1 Mendicancy ... ... 



13,983 

Dliunii 



i (kdton Ctirder 

... 


2,S33 

Ghosi 



i Milkman, cultiv.ator 



22 

llnbhora 



! Cultivator, thief, shikari 



572 

Joshl 



j Servant, receiver of alma 


... 

iit5 

Julaha 



I Weaver ... ... 



12 

Kaiichan 



! Dancer, prostitute 


... 

834 

Kaiijar 

• •• 


I Hope maker, trapper ... 



826 . 

Khangar 

IM 


I Cltaukulttr, thief ... 



49 

Kh»t)i 



j Merchant, scrv.aut ... 



1,482 

Kunjra 


... 

1 Greengrocer 

... 


189 

•Maoihir 



G]as.a b.anglc maker 


!!! 

! 191 

Mco 

••a 


Cultiv.aior, cattle breeder 



047 

Nat 



Acrobat ... „. 

... 

**• 

120 

Orb 


.* ^ 

Tiader ... ... 



883 

Patvra 

!•« 

... I 

Btrad, fringe, tape maker 


... 

946 




Mason 



74 

BewUri 


r.,t i' 

Agriculturi.st... 



693 

Konia 



Triuler, cultivator ... 

... 


25 

Sapera 



Snake charmer ... 



8 

Thathera 

• •• 

... 

Bra.ss and coppersmith 



364 

Unspecified 

• it 

... 

... 



346 



I 


Total 

.... - f 

si^SeT* 
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The ‘devotees’ in the above list appear in the census returns under a few 
^ , very broad classes, each of which includes many sub- 

divisions. Of the total number 9,812 are classed as 
Bairdgis (3,997 females,>, and 3,fi27 as Jogis (1,714 females). 

Discarding the fourfold division of the 1872 census the recent enumera- 
. , tion of 1881 gives us Musalniaus by religion and a few 

Musalm&ns. / • • „ . . 

triiics (originally converts from Hinduism) by their 
usual designations. The total number of Miisahnans in the district was only 
58,088 (27,297 females), and id* these all were Sunnis (orthodox) except 356 
Sbias (168 females). The total of the Nau-muslims cr original Hindu tribes* 
men converted to Isldm, was 5,278 (2,321 females', distributed as follows : — Mu- 
hamadan Rajputs 3,184 (1,392 females); Gujars 14 (7 females); JAts 174 (76 
females); Mewatis 1,90(3 (816 females.) 

These classes are generally known here (as in Agra) by the name Malkfina^ 
which, it is said, they do not use to describe them- 

Malkanas. 

selves by.' They are mostly Rajputs of the Jaes and 
Gaurna sub-divisions, and still retain many of their Hindu customs. They are 
described as careful cultivators, but tlieir possessii>ns are small. 

Of the other Musalrndns, only one family has any pretensions to antiquity^ 
and that one is the Sayyid colony of Mahaban, which claims descent from a 
Mashiiad adventurer, Sufi Yahiya, who conquered the town from the Hindus, 
in the reign of Ala-ud-din, by the stratagem of iutrodiieing his armed men into 
the fort in Utters as Hindu ladies on a pilgrimage. They own three villages in 
purgauah Mahfiban as part of their ancestral property, and another village has 
been acquired by them. The Muhammadan fuinily settled at Sa’dabad is, though 
not boasting a long ancestry, the one of this religion ui' most importance in the 
district. 

Whatever their tribe, the people of Muttra may 1x3 divided, according to 
occupation, into two primary classes, those who as land- 
Occupations. holders or husbandmen derive their living frmn the 

soil and those who do not. To the former class tlio census of 1881 allots 
374,787* persons or 65*80 per cent, of the total population, and to the latter 
296,903 or 44*20 per cent. Excluding the families of the persons so classified, 
the number allotted to the former class is reduced to 201,738'* members 
aHwalli/ possessing nr working the land. The details may be thus tabulated; 

' 'rile derivation of tliis word is douhtfai„ but it is probably a Muhammadan name likt* that 
of the Lalklifnis in Uuhindshabr (Mote by Mr. Growac). ” Census form XXI. Oeusus 

form Xii., table 0. 
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• 

Males. 

FcmsiIiB. 

Total. 

Landholders ... 

.SO,S44 

6,650 

37,094 

Cultivators ... 

85,649 

4S,‘iS8 

197,887 

Agricultural labourers 

*46,108 

9,450 

3>,658 

Estate office service* ... ... 

*1,199 

... 

1,199 

Total agriculturists 

143,600 

68,V.3« 

201738 


Following the example of Eoglish population stateinerits, the corisus dls« 
Classification according tributes the inhahitants amongst six great classes— 
to census returns. the professional, (2) the domestic, (H/ the commer-^ 

cial, the agricultural, (5) tlie industrial, and (6) the indefinite, Tlio first 
or professional class numbered 10,742 mules, amongst whom aro included 
4,124 persons engaged in the general or municipal government of the country, 
311 engaged in the defence of the country, and G,307 engaged in the learned 
professions or in literature, art, and science. The second or domestic class 
numbered 1,798 members, and comprised all males employed as private ser- 
vants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers and the 
like. The third or commercial class numbered 7,452 males ; and amongst 
these are all persona who buy or sell, keep or lend money, houses or goods of 
various kinds, such as shop*»keepers, money-lenders, bankers, brokers, &c, 
(3,805) ; and persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, goods and 
messages, such as pack^oarriers, cart-drivers, &o. (3,G47). Of the fourth or 
agricultural class something has already been said ; but besides the 143,500 
males engaged in agriculture and horticulture as shown iu the preceding table 
the census returns include in this class 2,974 persons engaged about animals, 
making a total of 146,474. The fifth or industrial class contains 57,25G mem- 
bers, including all persons engaged in the indnslrial arts and mechanics, such 
as dyers, masons, carpenters, perfumers, &c. (4,698) j those engaged in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, 
(20,065) ; those engaged in preparing articles of food, such as gra in-pa rchers* 
confectioners, &c. (13,133) ; and, lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable and 
mineral substances (19,360), The sixth or indefinite class contains 137,245 
members, including labourers (24,776), persons of independent weans (25),’ anil 
persons of no specified occupations (112,4^4), 

From the lowest or labouring oliases aro obtained nearly all the recruit* 

XiaigiatloB. to tl'e colonies. During the past ten 

years (1873-82*) altogether 2,912 persons were re.ris- 
lered for emigration, including 1,789 males, 665 females, and 4,'58 children. 

■ That Is, neciits (Jdrfn,/a), orderlies ond mcsscDBers (cHaririftA imit — _i. . V *’ 

to the Otanagenteat ot their estates. ^ Up I'o mh Siptemta” 
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Their destination Was Demerara, 1,104; Trinidad, 744 ; Natal, 279 ; St. Lucia* 
131 ; Jamaica, 30; Fiji, 55 ; and the French Colonies, 560, But Mr. Nealo, 
the collector, writes “ Judging from the past year (1882), I should think 
that not a tenth part of these were residents of this district. They were nearly 
all indigent strangers picked up while hanging about the sacred shrines, &c.” 

The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agri- 
cultural and otherwise, is returned by the Census of 
1881 as 855. Of these 695 had less than 1,000; 153 
between 1,000 and 5,000 ; 4 (Chlidta, Surlr, Mahfiban, and Kursanda) between 
5,000 and 10,000 ; and 3 (Muttra, Brindaban* and Kosi) over 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Amongst the villages are distributed iu the present year (1882) 1,363 
estates (mahdl)^ but their number is by partition liable to constant increase. 

The ordinary dwellings of the people do not differ substantially front 
those described, in a former volume, for the neigh-* 
bourilig district of Agra \yiih Gaz., VII., 488]. The 
cit}'' of Muttra itself does not lack shitely edifices, but sdeh, whether palaces ot 
temples, are all, comparatively speaking, modern. Of the latter class of build- 
ings wo shall have something to say presently ; as regards both may be 
noticed the in tor mingling of squalor With splendour, by no means an unfamiliar 
experience in the Fast. It is here shown in the obtrusion, amidst the handsome 
and imposing buildings that elsewhere face the public thoroughfares, of 
inean-lookirg, broken-down hovels, the mud-built dwellings of the poor. With 
two oxcej)tioiis all the buildings, both secular and religious, iil Muttra itself 
have been built during the less than eighty years of British rule. 

The general design common to all the modern buildings has been thus 
described by Mr. Grows© i — “ The front is of carved stone with a grand central 
archway and arcades on both sides let out as shops on the ground-floor, Storey 
upon storey above are projectiiig balconies supported on quaint corbels, the 
arches being filled in with the most miUuto reticulated tracery of an infinite 
Variety of pattern, and protected from the weather by broad eaves, the under- 
surface of which is brightly painted.'’ 

Stone-carving, the single indigenous aCt of Muttra, iS carried to great 
perfection ; and iu the panels of reticulated tracery (yd/i), found in the pavi-^ 
Hons of many private houses as well as irt all the temples, the native artist has 
Studied, generally With success, to produce the most exquisite desigus. 

Bnt it is in its religious buildiugs— its many temples aUd its fow mosques 
— that the architecture of Muttra is best studied. In-* 
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dividual instances will be uoticed under the nest 
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heading favcliioology) and in the articles on important places oflvOrt at the end 
of this memoir. Hero it is proposed to sketch very briefly the peculiarities of 
the different styles of architecture represented in the district. 

If we may believe a recent essayist (the author of an article on The Ancient 
, . . . Architecture India, iri the Edinburgh Review for Oc- 

tober, 1882), Indian architecture lias generally stayed 
bt home. Two specimens and two only, the psj^oda of China and the pavilion 
of Brighton, can bo Certainly said to haVe emanated from this country. The 
opposite process, how'ever, undoubtedly took place and foreign styles wera 
imported into India. ThuSj the earliest of whicli any example remains iri 
this district, is that called by Mr. Growse the Indo-Greek, or as some prefer to 
style it, the Indo-classical, Groeco-Bactrian, or Groeoo-Duddhist. Of the pre- 
Aryan, Wooden architecture, represented in the rock-ent CImitya halls of 
southern India, no trace lias here coiiio down to us. The specimen of the 
Indo-Greek afehitecture is a small fragment foitnd in iho Ambarislia hill, 
where (according to Mr. Growse) a niche is supported by columns^ With lo/do 
capitals. This single Specimen shows that the statement made by the writer 
already quoted, that no roiiiains [of the Indo-classical style] have been found 
in the plains south of the Jlielutn or Hydaspes,” requires modification ; tho 
questions that naturally siigge.st themselves as to the mode ia which this style 
penetrated so far as Muttra, interesting thougli they are, cannot ho entered 
upon here ; but the subject has been discussed with soino fulness in tho article 
already meutioned. 

Next after the Indo-Greok Mr. Grow.se places the Indo-Scythian ; of this 
he tells us there are a few actual architect iiral remains and a considerable 
number of sculptured representations. To this period ho attributes the plain 
square bases, out into four steps, found at the Chauwara mounds in the iinino*- 
diete vicinity of Muttra, and also a belbshaped capital obtained in a garden 
near the Kankali tila, which is an extensive mound between the Bhartpur 
and Dig gates of the city. Surmounting the capital was an inscribed abacus 
with an elephant standing upon it. Tho inscription bears the dnie samhat 
39, and mentions the name of King Huvisbka. No complete column of 
this style has been recovered ; it was peculiarly Buddhist and perished with 
Buddhism. It was followed by the medieval Bralimanic style, which spread 
ftil over upper India in the period immediately preceding the Muhammadan 
conquest. Its distinctive feature was the hell-shapcd capital in the form 
of a vase with masses of dependent foliage at its four corners. The shaft 
itself frequently springs from a similar vase set upon a moulded faase. lu 
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i^arly e5[amplies/* writes Ml*. Growse [Jllat/mrd Memoir^ p. 171], ‘‘as In a pait 
ot‘ columns from the Kankali tila and a fragment from Shergarhj the shaft 
has a central band of drooping lily>iike flowers, with festoons dependent from 
them. Later on, instead of the band a grotesque face is introduced, with the 
moustaches prolonged into fanciful arabesque continuations, and strings of 
pearls substituted for the festoons, or a knotted scarf is grasped in the teeth 
and hangs half down to the base with a bell attached to its end. Occasionally 
the entire shaft or some one of its faces is enriched with bands of foliage< 
Probably for the sake of securing greater height^- a second capital was added 
at the top, either in plain cushion shape^ or carved into the semblRnce of two 
squat monsters supporting the architrave on their head and upraised hands. 
For still loftier buildings it was the practice to set two columns of similar 
character one on the other, crowning the uppermost with the detached capital 
as above described \ afterwards it became the fashion to make even short 
columns with a notch in the middle, so as to give them the appearance of 
being in two pieces. Examples of this peculiarity may be seen in the Ohhatthi 
Palna at Mah&-ban and the Dargah at Nohrjhll. The custom, which prevailed 
to a very late period, of varying the shape of a shaft by making it square at 
bottom, then an octagon, and then polygonal, is probably of different origin 
and was only a device for securing an appearance of lightness.” 

From about 1200 to 1550 A.D. there is, as regards architecture^ a blank 
in the history of Muttra. At the end of this period the eclectic style, fostered^ 
if not created, by tho Emperor Akbar, began to appear. It has fewer better 
examples than the five older temples at Brinddban. It, however, lasted 
little longer than Akbar’s reign ; for the temple of liadha Ballabh in Brindd- 
bau, built in tho time of Jahdnglr^ is regarded by Mr, Growse as the last 
e:itample of the st^^le. According to that writer, the characteristic note of the 
eclectic order of architecture wus the parallel exhibition rather than the fusion 
of the Hindu and the Muhammadan methods. Indian architecture, as now 
exhibited in Muttra, is described as “ the result of Muhammadan influences 
working upon a Hindu basis.*' It is a method that has reached the stage of 
decay and requires for its revivification soitie impulse from without. 

After tho eclectic came the Jdt style. This is best seen in the tombs 
and palaces erected by Suraj Mai, the founder of the Bhartpur dynasty, 
and his immediate successors. “ In these,” writes Mr. Growse, “ the arch 
is thoronghly natoralizod ; the details are also in the main dictated by 
Muhammadan precedent, but they are carried out with much of the old 
Hindu jolidity and exuberance of fanciful decoration* The arcade of tho 
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Gan^a Mohati Kunj at tJrindaban is a very fine specimen of this style at 
its best. In later buildings, as in those on the bank of the Manasi Gaoga at 
Gobardhan, the mouldings are shallower and the wall-ornamentation consists 
of nothing but an endless succession of niches and vases repeated with weari- 
some uniformity. The Bangala, or oblong alcove, with a vaulted roof of cur* 
vilinear outline, is always a prominent feature in this stylo and is introduced 
into some part of every facjade* From the name it may be inferred that it 
was borrowed from Bengal and was probably intended as a copy of the ordi- 
nary cottage roof made of bent bambus. It does not appear in Upper India 
till the reign of Aurangzeb ; the earliest example in Mathurfi being the 
alcoves of the mosque built by Abd-un-Nubi in 16(11 A.D. 

The last method to be described, that of the present day, is regarded by 
Mr. Growse as the legitimate descendant of the Jnt stylo. “ It differs from it 
in precisely the same way as perpendicular differs from decorated Gothic. It 
has greater lightness, but less freedom t more elaboration in details, but less 
vigour in conception. The panelling of the walls and piers is often fillod in 
with extremely delicate arabesques of intricate design j but the effect is 
scarcely in proportion to the labour expended upon them ; for the work is too 
slightly raised and too minute to catch the eye at any distance. Thus, the 
first impression is one of flatness and a want of accentuation ; artistic defects 
for which no refinement of detail can adequately compensate* The pierced 
tracery, however, of the screens and balconies is as good in character as in 
execution. The geometrical patterns are old traditions and can be classified 
tinder a few WelNdeflned heads, but they admit of almost infinite modifica-> 
tions under skilful treatment. They are cut with great mathematical nicety, 
the pattern being drawn on both sides of the slab, which is half chiselled 
through from one side and then turned over and completed from the other. 
The temples that line both sides of the High Street in the city, the monument 
to Seth Matli Rdm in the JamnnA bugh and the porch of the museum itself are 
fine specimens of the style, and are conclusive proofs that, in MathurA at ail 
events, architecture is, to this day, no mere galvauixed revival of the past, but 
is still a living and progressive art. 

In the above rapid sketch of the various styles of architecture found in tho 
district, Mr. Growsc’s olassification has been followed \ bnt, as the reader is 
doubtless aware, there are many subtle distinctions and subdivisions made by 
other authorities. Thus, while Mr. Growse refers to the eclectic style as a con* 
tinuouB one, it is broken np by one writer [Mr. H. G. ISeene, Handbook to 
Agta^ pp. 107-110] into five periods, and by another [General Cunningham, 
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ArcliCBological Report^ III , 13] into eight The foundation of the eclectic school 
is by both the last-named writers assigned to the Ghori conquer rs of liindu- 
8tau, the first fine product of it being the tomb of Altamsli at old Dchli, built 
about 12;i5 A.D. Mr. Fergusson \^Uiatory of Indian and Eaatern Architecture^ 
p. 509] calls this *the PatbAn stylo of Indian Saracenic architeciure.’ 

The last-named authority tells us very little about Muttra. He makes a 
passing reference to the pillars of a Buddhist rail found by General Cun- 
ningham at Muttra itself, which will bo noticed under the head of Archmology, 
and only enters into anything like detailed description with respect to the 
Briud&bun and Gobardhan temples, or, to write more accurately, of one temple 
at each of those places. These last are classed by him as of the Northern or 
Indo-Aryan style, which, according to his arrangement, preceded the ludo- 
Baraceuic. The temple at Briiidaban to which he refers is the one to Gobind 
Deva erected by the celebrated Man Sinh of Amber, now Jaipur, who reigned 
1592-1615 A.D. The one at Gobardhan is probably the famous temple of 
Hari Deva, erected during the reign of Akbar by Baja Bhagwau Das of 
Amber. Mr. Fergusson remarks concerning these that they are the only 
''two instances in a Hindu temple, known to exist in the north of India, of 
a true vault, built with radiating arches, covering what he calls a porch,” 
but which, according to Mr. Growso, would more properly be described as 
the nave. But if Mr. Fergusson tells us little, Mr. Growso gives the amplest 
description of these, as of all the other prominent specimens of architecture 
that remain in the district. Borne of his descriptions will bo quoted under 
the next heading. 

Archasology and architecture cover to a great extent the same ground, so 

. . . that it is almost impossible to treat tho one without 

Archeology. , 

entrenching on the domain of the other. Each, how- 
ever, would best be treated in chronological order, if only we could always 
be sure of our knowledge regarding that order. Mr. Growse has generally 
preferred to adhere to the arrangement by locality, which, while getting rid 
of the difficulty just noticed, ensures an exhaustive treatment. It will suffice 
here to give a brief summary of the general results of recent research ; for with- 
out occupying an amount of space, which the ciroumscribed limits of a gazet- 
teer forbid, a thorough treatment of the snbjeot would be impossible. The 
reader will understand that for detailed descriptions of individual examples, he 
must have recourse to Mr. Growse’s work, so frequently quoted in these pages, 
and to General Cunningham^s Archmological Reports (Vols. I. and III.) In 
most cases the references to the former have been added in the text. 
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The single specimen that has come down to us of the pre-Biiddhist period 
Fragments and Inscrip- mentioned under the last heading. Some of 

tiona. . the Indo- Scythian or Buddhist antiquities were also 

there referred to. The most interesting from an archaeological point of view of 
the remains of this period are the inscriptions found on statues, pillars and baso- 
relievos. Many of these inscriptions have been transcribed and translated [see 
Arch, III., 30 seqq.^ but Mr. Growse remarks that the translations are 
for the most part of a tentative character, leaving much room for uncertainty. 
He tells ns that “ they are all brief votive records giving only the name of the 
obscure donor, accompanied by some stereotyped religious formula.” Unfor- 
tunately, although the dates are indicated by figures, these cannot, owing to a 
dispute as to the era, be converted with any certainty into dates by the 
Christian chronology. Three inscriptions have been found bearing the name 
of Kanishka, a name which appears on his coins in the form Kanerki. Only two 
of these inscriptions give dates, one 9 uii'l the other 28. There are numerous 
inscriptions iu which the name of his successor Iluvishka (on tlio coins 
Ooerki) appears, with dates ranging from 33 to 50. Regarding the latter, 
Mr. Growse notices that the grammatical construction of the words does not 
necessarily imply that the king was living at the time of the gift referred to in 
the memorial. Other inscriptions give the name of Huvishka’-s successor, Viisu 
Deva. The difficulty regarding the era has been discussed at great length by 
Mr. Growse, with the result that a fiual solution to the mystery has yet to bo 
sought.” 

The Jam&lpur mound and its neighbourhood, the Kankali or Jaini tlla 


jBm&lpur mound. 


and the Katra monnd, have given up numerous Bud- 
dhist remains. The first of these mounds w'ould seem 


from the inscriptions to have been oconpied by several different monasteries. 
The most numerous remains were portions of stone railing of the typo used to 
enclose Buddhist shrines and monuments. Three large seated figures of Bud- 
dha, and the bases of some thirty large columns, were also found. It was 
chiefly ronnd the bases of the last that the inscriptions were engraved. K no- 
ticeable fragment was a stone hand measuring a foot across the palm, which 
must, therefore, have belonged to a statue not less than from 20 to 24 feet in 
height Most of the sculptures were executed in common red sandstone, and 
were of inferior workmanship compared with the specimens found elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood. One of these, a figure rather more than half life size, is des- 
cribed with two lithographed representations in General Cunningham’s AreJu 
Rep.y I.) 240. He at first inclined to regard this statue as that of a dancing-girl, 
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but in a later notice (Vol. III., p. 23) remarks upon certain peculiarities, especi- 
ally the wearing of an additional girdle, such as is worn by men of rank and holy 
personages, which led him to doubt if that description was correct. Some have 
supposed that this figure may have been the work of a Greek artist, a supposi- 
tion which Mr. Growso thinks involves uo historical ditHculty, though he does 
not himself accept it. 

The Kankiili tila, or mound, lies at the side of the Agra and Dehli road, 

much nearer the city than the Jamalpur mound. On 
Kank&Ii tila. . ^ t*. n ^ i r» i « • 

the siiinmtt stands a fragment of the carved Jiuddhist 

pillar, venerated at the present day as the supposed imago of the goddess 
Kaukali. In the hill itself were found buried two colossal statues of Buddha, 
each 7^ feet high. Here was also found the large figure of an elephant, stand- 
ing on the capital of a pillar, with an iiisoripiion, giving the name of King 
Huvishka, mentioned under the last heading [see Arch. Vol. III., Plato 
V.] Many other remains of interest were found, of which the most important 
have been mentioned by Mr. Growso. The absence of any dehnite line of 
foundation suggested*tbe suspicion that the sculptures may have been brought 
by Muhammadans from various places in the neighbourhood and thrown into 
a ])it at this spot. If this surmise is correct, their presence would be no proof of 
the existence of any temple or other building on the S(x>t ; but, as Mr. Growse 
remarks, the use to which this mound has of late years been put, namely, to 
serve as a quarry, may explain the absence of bricks and small blocks of stones ; 
for these, as being more useful tor building purposes, would naturally be re- 
moved in preference to the cumbrous and broken statues. Mr. Growso throws 
out the suggestion that hero may have stood the Upagupta monastery men- 
tioned by li won Thsang, which General Cunningham identified with the Yasa 
Vih$ra inside the Katra. 

The third principal Buddhist site is in the vicinity of the Katra, not far 
from the Kank^li lila. Here, at the back of the tem- 

Katra. 

pie of Bhuteswar Mah^eva, is a rather high hill, on 
the top of which stood a Buddhist pillar of extraordinary dimensions. Mr, 
Qrowse describes it as carved in front with a female figure, nearly life-size, 
!>earing an umbrella, and above her head is a grotesque bas-relief representing 
two monkeys, a bird, and a misshapen human dwarf.” [An illustration of it is 
given in Vol, XLVII. of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal] In a large 
ruinous tank near the temple, called Balbhadra kund, some good speciinons of 
the cross-bars of a Buddhist railing formerly existed. These were enriched with 
varions devices [see Arch. Rep., Vol. HI., Plate IX.] Five other Buddhist 

11 
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pillars of elaborate design were discovered. Many of the figures represent 
natural situations, but some are not very decent [see Mathura Memoir^ p. 1 21], 

Among the antiquities may also be mentioned the ruins of the walls of tho 
old city. At the distance of about a mile to tho south-west of these is a group 
known as the Chauwara mounds. In the centre of one of them was found, 
in 1868, a masonry cell containing a small gold reliquary, the size of a small 
pill-box. It contained a tooth, which was thrown away as of no value, lu 
another mound was found by General Cunningham, in 1872, a small steatite 
relio-casket embedded in a mass of unburnt bricks. In this same mound were 
discovered a colossal figure, of very Egyptian cast of features, with a round hole 
in the forehead ; the lower part of a large seated Buddha, with a Puli inscrip- 
tion bearing the name of Huvishka; and s^weral uprights and cross-bars of 
Buddhist rails, with a great number of small fragments of male and female 
figures, <fec. 

The above does not exhaust the list. Indeed, it is probable that much yet 
remains to be done in the way of thorough exploration of the mounds ‘with 
which, as Mr. Growse remarks, all the fields between the large Kankali and 
Chauw4ra mounds are dotted. In one of these tho counterpart of Colonel 
Stacey’s so-called Silcnus was discovered by Mr, Growse. A most interesting 
description ot this sculpture is given in the Mathurd Memoir^ and there can be 
little doubt that the counterpart found by Colonel Stacey liad no connection 
with Silenns. The disposal of most of these antiquities seems rather uncertain* 
Some are in the local museum and others in that at Allahabad. 

bpaoe will not permit of a detailed description hero of all tho temples, 
mosques, and other objects of architectural or antiquarian interest that are found 
in different parts of the district, A list with brief notices of some of the more 
important is all that can be given, and it has not been possible to adhere to 
chronological order in naming them. 

Besides the objects mentioned above, the following in Muttra itself call for 


‘ , notice {1 j Sati Burj, a tower of red sandstone, commo- 

^ ^ morating, according to the best authenticated tradition, 

the^aft'of the widow of Kiija BiMv Mai of Jaipur, erected by her son, B6ja 
Bhagwan Dds, in the year 1570 A.D. Its present height is 55 feet, and it has 
four stories. Originally it was of much greater height, but the upper part 
was demolished, it is said, by tho iconoclast emperor Aurangzeb. It is now 
surmounted by an ugly plaster dome, added apparently about ”the beginning of 
the present century. A photograph of tho tower, as it stands, and of a design 
prepared by Mr. Growse for its restoration, will be found at p. U8 (third 
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(a) Sivtt Tal. 


edition) of tlie Uathurd Memoir, (2) The Jami’ Masjid or cathedral mosque 
stands in tho very heart of the city. It was erected 
(9)Jfim* j’ by Abd-im^Nabi KhaOj the local governor, in 1661^ 

apparently on the ruins of a Hindu temple. It has four lofty minarets, which 
with other parts of the building were originally covered with bright-coloured 
plaster mosaics, still preserved on a few panels. On these must have chiefly 
depended its beauty, as the style of architecture is ungraceful. It was greatly 
damaged by an earthquake in 1803. Some repairs were made in 1875, by 
public subscription, under the superintendence of Mr. Growse [see furthei* 
Mathtii^ i Memoir j p. 153], (3j Siva Tal, or the tank of Siva, the third member 
, ^ of what has been called the Hindu Trinity, was, ac- 

(8) SivttTal. , . . . . « I . . 

cording to the two inscriptions, one in Sanskrit ana 
the other in Persian, that still exist, constructed by order of Raja Patni Mai 
of Benares in 1807 A.D. The basin, of great depth, is enclosed by a high 
Wall with corner kiosques, and a small arched doorway in the centre of three of 
its sides. On the fourth side is the slope for watering cattle, with the tw;o 
memorial inscriptions placed so as to face each other. Mr. Growso remarks 
upon this tank that it is the only one of the many in Muttra that can be called 
a success. The inscriptions are set out at length, and an excellent photograph 
given of the tank itself, in his Memoir (pp. 135-7.;, In the official list 
( Objecte of Antiquarian Interest in the North- Western Provinces) the style of this 
tank is called “ modem eclectic.’* Outside the enclosure stands a small temple, 
in the same style, dedicated to MaliAdeva (Siva) under the title of Achalesvar. 

The four oldest existing temples of BrindAban bear the titles of Gobind 
Brindiban: its four tem- Deva, Gopi-N&th, Jugal Kislior, and Madaii Mohan* 
They were all commenced at or about the same time, 
in honor of the visit of Akbar, who in 1573 came with his attendant rfijas to 
interview the goddess Brinda Devi. A marvellous vision that was vouchsafed 
to him procured his cordial support to the jiroposition made by the rAjas to 
erect a series of buildings in place of the ancient shrine. These, boweverj 
Were not respected by Akbar’s successors ; Aurangzob especially is credited with 
having shown his zeal by various acts of desecration in connection with them* 
Their condition until a few years ago was more or less a ruinous one, but some- 
thing has been done since towards their repair and partial restoration. The 
brief description of each in the official list is as follows: — (1; Temple of Gobind 
i)eva : built by Miin Sinb, inahAiija of Jaipur, in 1590 A.D., and apparently 
left unfinished at his death in 1614. Of red sandstone, cruciform, with vaulted 
roof, the largest and finest of its style* Mr* Fergusson’s remark that it is 
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‘‘one of tile moat interesting and elegant temples in India,** is quoted [vitk . 
supra, p. 89.] Desecrated by Aunmgzeb ; restored by the British Government, 
1873-76, at a cost of Us. 38,365 (inclading a grant of Us. 5,0U0 from the 
mahdrdju of Jaipur). (2) Temple of Gopi-JStitli : is in a very ruinous condition, 

but has a singularly rich and boldly-mouldod plinth, with other characteristic 

features that make it well worthy of preservation. (0 Temple of Jugal- Kishor : 
what remains is in fair order. (4) Tempie ot Madau Mohan ; on a smullei 
scale than the temple of Gobind t)eva, specially interesting on account of its 
three towers, a very elaborate work, and J'or the most part in good preserva- 
tion. All four are described as in the “ early eclectic style,** and the date is 
given as 1590 A.D. All are built of red sandstone and decorated with 
sculpture. The temple of Jugal Kishor is alone said to be disused. 

Besides the above Briuddban possesses the following, which, although a little 
later, may, from an architectural point of view, rank in the same series as those i 
(5) Temple of Uadba Builabh ; the last example, according to Mr. Growse, oi 
the early eclectic stylo, and ascribed in the official list to the year 1628 A.D. 
The ground-plan is the same as in the temple of Huri Deva at Gobardhau [see 
Mathurd Memoir^ p. 256]. The nave has an eastern fac^ade 34 feet broad, in 
three stages, the upper and lower Hindu, and the one between them purely 
Muhammadan in character. The interior is a fine vaulted hall (63 feet X 20 
feet) witii a double tier of seven openiugs, north and south, those in the lower 
rfcnge having architraves and Hindu brackets, the upper being Muhammadan 
arches. Some of the stone panels of the ceiling have fallci), but tlio outer roof 
is at present perfect. Some trees, however, have taken root in the crevices 
between the slabs, and unless carefully removed, must eventuilly destroy it. 
A thorough re})air of roof, eaves, and east front, writes Mr. Growse, would cost 
li», 4,500, and, as a typical example of uiohitecturc, the building is well worthy 
of such an outlay. 

There are iu Brindaban other ancient temples, but they are small and 
possess no special architectural merit. The modern temples will be mentioned 
iu the separate article [see BniNDiCB.^N]. 

At Gobardhau is the temple of Hari Deva ; in' the same style as the Brin* 
Gobardhan dAban series, but a few years earlier in date, vii., about 

1560 A.D. Tho roof of the nave, which was a near 
approach lo a vault, and the most interesting feature in the building, was per- 
fect until 1872, when it began to fall in and was soon afterwards entirely de** 
luoli^ed by a Bania, who had volunteered to^repair the temple at his own 
cost. Tho cenotaph of mahaiAJa Sdraj Mai, the founder of the Bhartpuf 
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c)ynasty, erected nn the hoautiful artificial lake called the Kusiun-Sarovar, by 
Ilia £on Jaw&hir may, although it dates ouly from the latter part of the 

last century, claim notice^ here. 

The only other place where objects of antiquarian interest are, according 
^ to the official list, met with is MaluUmn. Only one 

Mhh&ban. i , . . . i 

such object 18 mentioned m the list, the Chhatthi Falna^ 
Assi tvhamba, [or ^anda^s Palace. All three names are given to itj but that 
of Assi Khamba, or the eighty pillars, is tho commonest. The following 
extracts from Mr. Growse’s^^escription [Mal/iurd A/dmoir, pp. 274-8] may be 
quoted : — 

** In Its present form, it was erected by the Mtiliammaduns, in the time of Aiirangzeb, ont 
of older materials, to servo as a mosque, and as it now stands, it is divided by Ore rows of 
siiclecn pillars each, into four aisles, or rather into a centre and two narrower side aisles, with 
one brood outer cloister. The external pillars of this outer cloister are ea:.‘h of one massive 
shaft, cut into many narrow facets, with two horizontal bands of carving i the capitals are 
decorated either with grotesque heads or the usual four squat figures. The pillars of the iuner 
aisles vary much in design, some being exceedingly plain and oihera as richly ornamented with 
profuse and often graceful arabesques. Three of the more elaborate are called respectively 
the Satya, Tteta and liwapar Tug ; while the uatne of the Kali Yug Is given to another some- 
what plainer. tjjAll these interior pillars, however, iigtee in consisting as it were of two short 
columns set one upon the other. The style is precisely similar to that of the Uiudu oolonnudea 
by the Kutb Miii&r at Dehli ; and both works may reasunaUiy be referred to about the same age. 
As it is probable that the latter were not built in the years imiuedistely preceding the fall of 
Dehli in 1194, so also it Would, seem that the columns at Mahabaii must have been sculptured 
before the assault of Mahmud in 1017 ( for after that date the place was too insignificant to be 
selected ua the site of any elaborate edifice. 

** On a drum of one of the pillars is an inscription -• now upside down — which I read aa 
JiitiH dtua Aa« a&naei £ani, meauiug, it would seem, *column No. 91, the gift of Kain Das.* Thia 
Would rather lead to the suppusiiiuu that the pillara Were all originally of one set and belonged 
to a single building, though it is quite possible that they may be tho wreck of several different 
temples, all of which were overthrown by Mahmud of (Shazni, when he captured the fort in 
10 1 7. In either case there can be no question as to the Buddhist character of the building, or 
buildings, for 1 found let into the wall a small seated figure of Buddha, as also a cross-bar and a 
large upright of a Buddhist railing- The latter is oniamcnied with foliated circular disks, on 
one of which is represented a headjwith a most enormous chignon, and— what is unusnal— has 
four oval sockets for cross-bars on either side instead of three. These columns and other frag- 
ments had probably been lying about for centuries till the Muhammadans, in the reign of Auraugzeb, 
after demolishing a modern lliudu temple, roughly put them together and set them up on its 
site as a makeshift for a mosque. 

“ Mothers come here for their purification on the sixth day after childbirth— cAAolfflt pt^'a — 
whence the building is popularly known as the Chhatthi Faina, and it is visited by enormous 
crowds of people for several days about the anniversary of Krishna’s birth in the month of 
Bh&don. A representation of the .infant god’s cradle (pdlaa) is displayed to view, with his 
iosier-mothst’s churn and other domeatio artioies." 
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Tlis popular idea tliat the existing building was in earlier times contieoted 
with Krishna j having been, according to local tradition, Nanda and Jasod&'s 
dwelling-house, is by Mr. Growse pronounced to be entirely fictitious; 
The site, however, apart from the fabric^ has probably, he thinks, been associated 
with Hindu Worship from very remote atitiquitj; Other fragments of 
Buddhist character have been occasionally found within the precincts of the 
fort at Gobardhan, but none has been preserved for examination. 

Not mentioned in the official list, but described by Mr, Growse, is a 
building at Noh-jbil, of interest from its po>sessing tlio 
Koh-jhil. same feature, broken pillarsj as is found in the Assi 

Khamba just mentioned. The building is a Miihainmadan dargah, constructed 
out of the wreck of a Hindu temple. The pillars, twenty in number, are ex- 
ceptional in two respects i first, as being all of uniform design, an anomaly in 
Hindu architecture j secondly, as being, though of fair height, each cut out of 
a single block of stone. The shaft of each pillar is plain, except for four detp, 
scroll-shaped notches h:ilf-way between the base and capital. The result is 
to make each pillar w'ork as if it were in two pieces, one placed above tliof 
other. Mr. Growse explains this peculiar method as a survival of an older one, 
in which, large blocks not being procurable, the column bad been in fact con- 
structed of I wo pieces \yide svpra^ p. 87]. 

Nothing has been said in the above account of the forts. That at Muttra 
^ ^ itself, known popularly as Kkns-k&-kila’, but r«ibui\t 

in historical times by Rfija M^o Sinh of Jaipur, 
the chief of Akbar^s Hindu courtiers, has disappeared with the exception of the 
massive sub-structure. AiSonkh, in pa^gauab Muttra, some crumbling walls 
and bastions of an old fort remain | it was built by a Jdt named Uati Sinh in 
the time of Suraj Mai of Bliarlpur. Near Shah pur, in parganah Kosi, are (in 
a hamlet called Chauki) the remains of a fort erected by Nuwab Ashraf Kh&n 
and irif Khdn or by an earlier personage, Xgha Haidar, who was a local 
governor under the Marliattas. At Sbergarh in parganah Chhata is a fort, 
now in ruins, built by the Emperor Sber Shdh. The Jumna, which once washed 
the fort of its walls, is now more than a mile from it. At Arfng, in parganah 
Muttra, are the ruins of a fort of the lost century. At M4t is an old mud fort ; 
at Nob-jhil, in the Mat parganah, are the ruins of an extensive brick fort. At 
Sa’dabad the tahsili occupies the site of a fort of the Gosain Himmac Babadnr’s, 
and at Sahpau, in the same parganah, the site of another is pointed ont. At 
MabAban is the site of Rana Eatehra’s fort with a history [see Mathutd Memoir ^ 
p. 273]. None of these, however, is of any special interest. 
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For mi account of the various native preparations of food-grains reference 
may be made to the Aora and Mirzapur noti<'es. The 
total weight of food-grains produced in the district is 
by Mr. Buck fixed at 230,000 tons. Allowing the population a diet of 18oz. 
per head daily, he reckons that 170,000 tons are consumed in the district 
itself, and that a balance of 60,000 tons is left for store or export. The allow- 
ance of 18oz. may, however, be thought too low [see 6*a*., VII., 495]. 

Of customs special to this district there is little to note, and of customs 
common to it and other districts in the provinces we 
need here take no account. The observances regarding 
marriage, divorce, exclusion from and re-admissions to caste, present minor 
differences as between different sections of the Hindu community, but none of 
sufficient importance to detain us, and it cannot be said of these differences that 
they are certainly local. Reforms in such matters as child marriages are as 
yet, we arc officially told, unknown in Muttra. The peculiar customs of Ahfrs, 
Giijurs, and Jats as regards marriage with an elder brother’s widow, and of 
the last named as regards concubinage and the treatment of the offspring of 
such alliances, have been already mentioned in the account of castes [ride 
stupni^ pp. 76, 81]. The only tribunal for deciding questions among Hindus 
regarding marriage, divorce, and status generally is, here as elsewhere, 
the common council of the brotherhood, called a. panchdyat. It would seem 
that, in the case at least of Sudras, all decisions of this tribunal regarding 
questions of marriage and divorce between members of the brotherhood are 
binding on the parties, and must be recognized as binding on them by the 
ordinary courts of law. There is no such thing as a matrimonial court of law 
for Hindus, and when questions regarding marriage or divorce are incidentally 
raised, as they often are in the civil and criminal courts, the only basis of deci- 
sion at present is Hindu law modified by caste usage. 

It is usual to speak of Muttra as the head-quarters of Vishnuism, more 

. especially under the form of Krishna worship, and of 
lieligiou ; Brahmauism. mi. 

Benares as the centre of Sivaism. To this, as a general 

statement, exception could hardly be taken, unless it be held to involve a classi- 
fication of all Hindus into two main orders, as followers of Vishnu and of Siva 
respectively. More than half a centnry ago the late Professor Wilson found 
himself confronted with the difficulty of satisfactorily classifying Hindus 
by sects, and it can hardly be said that that difficulty has even yet been overcome. 
A recent writer [A. Barth’s Religions of Indiay p. 254] apparently abandons as 
hopeless any attempt at an exhaustive ennmeratioq of the Hindu systems. He 
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writes : ^^Alongside of the great sectarian divinities and their personal surround* 
ings, their wives, fathers, mothers, sons, brothers, and servants, we meet with 
the ancient gods of Brahmanism, Agni, Indra, Varuna, &c., powers that have 
fallen mostly into decay, but wliich survive in what remains of the ancient 
ritual, especially in the domestic ceremonies. The heroes of the epic legend, 
sucli as fianuman, the monkey associated with Rama, or the five sons of 
Pdndu and their common spouse Dranpadi, whose w^orship is highly popular 
throughout the Peninsula, are found here again associated with impersona- 
tions of a very different origin, such as the Ganga (the Ganges), the sun, moon 
and planets. Besides these, each several district, especially in the Dravidian 
South, has its own local deities, which have been identified in the main with 
the general types of Hinduism, but rarely to the extent of being absolutely con- 
founded with them. Finally, the personnel literally baffles calculation, when we 
add to it, a we must, as crowd of f)Owers without names, of subordinate rank in 
the literature, but which at times play a prominent part in the prepossessions of 
the people... ...There is no mountain, river, rock, cave, tree of any note, which 

has not its genius loci, no village espeoially which has not its grdma demtd, 
which, even when it is one of the great pantheon, nevertheless, appears to the 
popular conscience distinct from the same divinity as worslupped elsewhere. 
Almost all these forms of worship are more or less independent of one another.” 

It is necessary also, be remarks, to> bear in mind that although evory 
Hindu has his own predilections among the many ways that offer of securing 
the favour of Heaven, yet, unless it be from superior education or connection 
with a rigid sect, he is indifferent to none of those that are within his reach.” 
The distinction here made between the ordinary Hindu and the member of a 
rigid sect is one of considerable importance. It is only the former that i» 
usually tolerant and ready to give a willing ear to any new doctrine, especially 
if it comes recommended by any kind of miracle. Professor Wilson took pains 
to impress this distinction upon his readers. “ The worshippers of Vishnu, Siva, 
and Sakti,” ho wrote [Essays on the Rdigious Sects of the Hindus, I., 30,] who 
are the objects of the following description, are not to be confounded with the 
orthodox adorers of those divinities. Few Brahmans, if they have any religion 
at all, will acknowledge themselves to belong to any of the popular divisions of tho 
Hindu faith, although, as a matter of simple preference, they more especially 
worship some individual deity as their chosen or Ishta Devatd.^^ 

So much by way of introduction to the speoial subject of this heading, th» 
so-called Vaishnava, or Vishnuite, sects of Muttra. 
It will bo gatliered from what has gone before that no 


Vaiiboava lecto. 
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iiard-an(J-fast lines of demarcation into sects can, as regards the general Bindd 
population, bo laid down. But the avowed members of the sects are generally 
clistinguisbed, plainly enough, by certain outward signs, as well as by certain 
dogmas peculiar to the several orders ; and it is notorious, despite the absence of 



a religious 
Vishnu 


directed to ascertain the fact, that the professed votaries of 
jje majority in this district. Indeed, Mr. Growse remarks 
£d Vaishnava sects that “ at the present day they con- 
, and it may be even numerically the larger, half of 
jjiarfc which he evidently intended to apply to all 
luttra district. The Sanskrit name for a sect, 
something handed down by tradition,” and 
Knsraitted by one teacher to another. The 
^feature in all the sects, which is that some 
by-gone period is tlio source to which are re- 
by the present members, either as originally enun- 
ble of being directly deduced froni his teaching. For 
fie two groat sectarian religions, Sivaisni and Vishnuism^ 
irials. Vishnuism has been traced tlirouglr Buddhism up to 
^nt worship, and has beon supposed to be of Scythian origin. 

In the other hand, Sivaism is of non-Aryan, or, to he more precise, of 
5h origin, or is the direct descendant of the Vedic god Rudra’s worship, 
Been warmly disputed. The internal chronology of the sects is generally 
jPSry vague, and their positive history hardly commences till wo come upon the 
lieaiis of the schools of the twelfth century, or, for the Sivaism of Kashmir, a 
little earlier, vii,, the ninth [vide Barth’s Religions of Indiay p. 190], 

The general teachers of tho reformed Vaishnava creed at first confined 
their labours to the south of India and to Eastern Bengal, where no inveterate 
antipathy between tho Aryan peoples and the followers of the Prophet had been; 
engendered, and wh6re, consequently, the idea of a common religion, to combine 
Hinduism and Islam, seemed one not incapable of attainment, 'fho conditions 
which favoured their rise have been compared by Mr. Growse to those under 
^hich the Reformation in Europe came into existence. “ So far as it is possi- 
ble, ” he writes, “ to compare natural with revealed religion, tho course of Hindu- 
ism and tho course of Christianity have been identical in character ; both 
were subjected to a: violent disruption, which occurred in tho two quarters of 
fhe globe nearly simultaneously, and which is still attested by the multitude 
of uncouth fragments into which the ancient edifice was disintegrated as it fell” 
[Miithurd Memoir^ p. 190]. In Europe tho disturbing element itas the revival 
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of anoieut literature and the study of forgotten systems of philosophy ; in India 
it was the Muhammadan invasions, bringing with it new races and new modes 
of thought. Leaving the reader to follow in the work from which it has been 
taken the analogy here suggested, we must be content with giving an enumer- 
ation of the chief reformed sects and a brief note regarding the peculiar doc- 
trines or practices of each, Poth the list and the notes are extracted from Mr. 
Growse’s exluiiij^live ivinl scSoIarly descriptions, to which, for further informa- 
tion and for (‘xjimriics of the religious text- books used by such sect, the reader 
must be once ?nore roilned. 


Four <livi»ionsof the 
rufotmed Vaisbuavas. 


(!) The Sri Vaishnava. 


'Die tbiTr divisions of the reformed Vaishnavas sfre the SriX^vi^hnava, 
the Kimbarak Vaishnava, the Mvadhva Vaishnava, 
the Vishnu Swami. The last of ^theso is virtually ex- 
tinct, but it has a successor in the adherents of the Gokyil Gosain Vallabha- 
charya, who remodelled the Vishnu Swami doctrines. Tlhese adherents are 
ordinarily styled either Vallabhach^ryas or Gokulastha Gosiijjns. 

The Sri Vaishnava is the oldest and most reputablo of the four reformed 
sects. Its doctrines and practices confoirni to those. of 
the great teacher liamauuja, who lived in th^e llih or 
12th century A.D., but who never left the Dakhau, whore he was the founder, it 
is said, of 700 monasteries, including the famous ones at Kanchi and Sri Ranga. 
Sanskrit treatises of bis own composition are the standard authorities of his 
theology, and the more popular treatises are all written in the vernaculars of tLg 
south. Even in Brindaban the great temple of Rang Ji, built for the sect by 
zealous converts from Jainism, the two brothers of the well-kuown Muttra 
Seth, Lakhmi Ghand, is attended only by ft>reigners; and the rites and cere- 
monies are neither understood nor cared fur by the neighbouring population. 
Their chief dogma, called Visishthdclwaitaj is the assertion that Vishnu, the one 
supreme God, though invisible as cause, is visible as effect in a secondary form 
in the material creation. In refusing recognition to Mdha as an object of 
worship they dider from the majority at Brindaban, bu(f are in complete ac- 
cord w'itb all the older authorities, according to which— when she is mentioned 
at all— Radha figures as Krishna’s mistress, his wife being Rukmini. Their 
formula of initiation (mantra) is OmBdmdya nomaA—“ Om, reverence to R4ma.” 

Two sob-divisions, the The sect is sub-divided into (a) the Tenkalai and (6) 
TenkaiAiiaiid Vftdakaiai. Vadakalai, the members of which differ somewhat 

in doctrine, but chiefly in the mode of making the sectarial mark on the fore- 
head. For a fall account of both points of difference see Mr. Growse’e 
Maihurdy pp. 193-94. 
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The Nimbdrak Vaishnavas explain their peculiar designation— mm&rfraft 
(S) The Simbirak Vaieh- meaning « the snn in a nlin tree”— by a legend which 
uavas. represents the suQ god as descending upon B.nim. 

tree to oblige the founder of the sect, Bhdskdrdohdrya, who bad invited a holy 
man to a repast, but had delayed until after sunset the ceremony of receiv- 
ing his guest. As the rules of his order forbade the holy man from eating 
except in the day-time, Bhdskdrdchdrya begged the sun-god to appear and 
shine upon the mm tree under which the holy man was to take his food. 
In consequenco of this special manifestation of divine favour, the founder's 
name became Nimbarka or Nimbaditya. His speci^d tenets are little known, 
but his followers are represented as “ pious, simple-minded men, leading 
chaste and studious lives.” They hold the doctrine of salvation by faith, and 
another— equally striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindu sentiment — 
that of continuous conscious individual existence after death. Their theory of 
the future state of the righteous is identical with that held by Christian theologians. 
The great point on which they insist is that “ all visible creation is a shadow of 
the Creator and is, therefore, true in a measure, though void of all substantial 
and independent existonco,” This is practically the Idealism of European 
philosophy. One of tho oldest shrines of this sect is on the Dhruva hill at 
Muttra. 

The Madhva Vaishnavas are so named from their founder, MadhvSch&rya, 
(.3) The Madhva Vaish- ^ native of Southern India, born in the year 1199 A.D, 
A temple there at a place called Udipi is still pointed 
out as his residence. He is credited with having at the age of nine years com- 
posed the IJhuiiha, or commentary on the Bhayavad Gita^ which constitutes the 
sacred scriptures of the sect. The distinctive doctrine of the order is the asser- 
tion of an essential Duality {Dwaita) between the principles of life (JivdtmcL^ 
and the Supreme Being \ Paramdtma), The followers of Madhv&ch&rya are out- 
wardly distinguished by two perpendicular white lines drawn down the fore- 
head and joining at the root of the nose, with a straight black streak between, 
terminating in a round mark made with turmeric. They are a scattered commu- 
nity, with no temples of any note. 

As mentioned above, the Vallabbacharyas, or, as they are sometimes called 

rru TT 1 . ^ from tho town where, since 1565, their chief seat has 

(4) The Valiabhich&ryas. ’ ’ 

been, tho Gokulastha Gos^iiis, are the modern repre- 
sentatives of the fourth reformed Vaishnava sect, the Vishnu Swnmi. The found- 
erj Vallabbacharya, was born in the year 1479 A.D., at Champaranya, near Be- 
nares. His parents, Talinga Brahmans, had at tho time of his birth arrived there 
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pn their way from the south to visit the great nortliorn place of pilgrimage. Mr, 
Growse gives an interesting account of the reformer’s birth, subsequent career, 
pnd doctrines. The text and translation of the Siddhdnta the inspired 

work in which this dogma is expressed, are sot out at length [see Mathurd 
Memoir^ pp. 283-86], It enumerates the five classes of sins, original, accidental, 
peremonial (or social), sins of abetment, and sins sensual, and lays down that 
when there is no nnion with the Creator, there is no putting away of sin. Things 
not consecrated are to be abstained from, but after consecration they may bo used. 
As dirty water flowing into the Ganges becomes assimilated with the sacred 
stream, so vile humanity becomes purified by union with God. The practice 
pf the sect has been modelled strictly in accordance with these instructions. A 
child is admitted to the sect by the Gosains putting on its neck a string of 
beads and repeating a formula, called the ^^htdhhar but this is followed 

at the age of puberty by a ceremony resembling that of confirmation among 
Christians of the Established Church, accompanied by a dedication to the deity 
of tan, man, dhan, or body, soul, and substance. But the deity to whom thq 
dedication is solemnly made is, at least by the modern representatives of the sect, 
identified with tho Gosain who initiates the new member. The result of this doc- 
trine is that a door is opened to tlie grossest immorality. No defect, moral or 
intellectual, can impair the hereditary claim that th(3 Gos&in has upon tho ado- 
ration of his following. Thus, wo read [Mathurd Memoir, p. 288]: “ By the aqt 
pf dedication a man submits to the pleasure of tho Gosain, as God’s representa- 
tive, not only tho first-fruits of his w^ealth, but also tho virginity of his daughter 
or his newly-wedded wife; while the doctrine of tho Brahma Sambandh is ex- 
plained to mean that such adulterous connection is the sarnc as ecstatic union 
with the God, and the most meritorious act of devotion that can be performed. 
This glorification of immorality forms the only point in a largo proportion of 
the stories in the Chaurdsi Vdrid, or ‘ Accounts of Vallabhaehtirya’s 84 great 
proselytes.” Mr. Growse has given tho text of one of tho most extravagant of 
these stories, and, notwithstanding an attempt made by Professor Wilson to inter- 
pret tho doctrine of the union of the divinity with living creatures,” as tho 
declaration of aphilosQj)hical dogma tliut life and spirit are identical, the revolting 
character of that doctrine as held by the Vallabh6cb6ryas seems fully proved. 
After this it is satisfactory to learn that, however reprehensible may bo the 
inner life of the Gosfiius, they do not, at least at Qokul, obtrude their practices 
on tho public, and open scandal is avoided. Moreover, the present bead of the 
community, Gosain Punishottani L&l, is honourably mentioned for liberality 
enlightenment. 
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There are three schools of Vaiahnavas of more modern origin— the Bengali 
, . 4 or Gauriva ; the R&dha Vallabhis ; and the disciples 

The three modern Bpcts of J rn c . f i 

Vaishnavaa. of Swdmi liari Das. Ihe first ot these orders was 

founded by Chaitanya, born at Nadiya in Bengal in 1485 A. D., who, after 
spending six years in pilgrimages between Muttra 
(6) Chaitanya’y followers, finally settled dow'ii at Jagann^tli, 

and died there in 1 527 A. D. He inet his death, it is sai4, by drowning in the 
sea, into which he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking it for the shallow waters 
of the Jumna, where he saw, in a vision, Krishna sporting with the Gopis. Six 
of his followers settled at Briudaban, and the recognised leaciers were Uupa and 
Sanatana, the reputed autliors of the Mathiird Makdtma. The special tenet of 
the Bengali Vaishnavas is the all-sufficiency pf faith in the divine Krishna, 
which is adequately expressed by the mere repetition of his name. Their secr 
tarial mark closely resembles that of the sect last mentioned. The use of a 
^osary of 108 beads made of wood of the sacred is another characteristic. 

The founder of the Radha Vallabhis was Hari Vans, the son of Vydsa, 
(fi) The Biclha Valla- ^ Brahman of Deoban in the Sah^ranpur district, 
bhis. Vy5sa gave him the name Hari Vans, or Hari’s issue, 

in gratitude to the god that had granted him in his old ago the boon of male 
offspring. This sou was born at Bad, a small village near Muttra, in 1559 
A.D. The sect takes its name from an image of Krishna, styled Radha Vallabh, 
which was given to Hari Vans by a Brahman when the former was travelling 
to Brindaban. This image was by him set up in a temple built between the 
Jngal and Koliya ghats on the Jumna’s bank. The devotion of the founder 
took tlie complexion of his strong natural passions and was all directed to 
Rddha, Krishna’s fabled mistress, whom he deified as tlie goddess of lust. He 
was originally, we aro told, au ascetic of the Madhvdclnirya sect, but finding 
it convenient to exchange his celobacy for a married life, took to wife two 
daughters of a Brahman, the same that had given him the image of Krishna. By 
these wives he had two sons, Brajchand and Krishanchand, of whom the latter 
built a temple to Rildha Mohan, which is still in the possession of Ids descend- 
ants. The former was the ancestor qf the present Gosains of the temple of 
lladha Vallahh, the chief shrine of the sect. On one of tlie pillars of the temple 
is an inscription that gives the date 1683 samhat (1626 A.D.) 

Hari Vans himself composed two poems, the Cf^aurdsi Pada, or ‘‘84 stan- 
zas,” in Hindi, and the Mdhd Sudhd JSidhi, or Treasury of Uadim’s De- 
lights,” in Sanskrit. Of the latter Mr. Growso has given [Memoir^ pp. 203-8] 
tjie text of 26 oqt of its 17Q couplets, vyith au English translation. As a whole, 
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the work is described as a piece of highly impassioned erotic verse/* and so 
regarded may deserve to be characterized as ‘^a spirited and poetic composition.** 
A single couplet will suffice as an example ; if the mystic meaning is regarded 
it may remind the reader of Hafiz ; but if the words only are considered, they 
seem to invite comparison rather with some passages of English poets of the 
Fleshly school : 

“ When, 0 daughter of Vrisha-bhanu, shall I experience the conceit induced by excess of 
voluptuous dalliance, I, your handmaid, charged with the message, ‘ Come and enjoy 
Krishna’s dainties/ and answered with a smile, * Only stay, friend, till night comes?’ ■* 

The Hindi poem (Chanrdsi Pada) is much more popular, and Mr. 
Growse remarks that most of the GosAins know by heart some at least of its 
stanzas. Ho has given the text and a translation of twelve of them. It will 
suffice to quote his criticism : “ If ever,” writes Mr. Growse, “ the language 

of the brothel was borrowed for temple use, it has been so here.’* He adds, 
however, that ** the Qos&ins, who accept as their Gospel these sensuous ravings 
of a morbid imagination, are for the most part highly respectable married 
men, who contrast rather favourably, both in sobriety of life and intellectual 
acquirements, with the professors of rival sects that are based on more reputa^ 
ble authorities.” 

Hari Vans is better known popularly by the title Hit Ji, which he assumed 
to indicate his passionate love for RAdha, his divine mistress. His most famous 
disciple, VyAs Ji of Orchha, marked his renunciation of caste by taking food 
from a scavenger’s hand. Another, Dhruva Das, i.s known as the author of 
42 poems, the names of which, with those composed by some other disciples, 
are given by Mr. Growse [.l/moir, p. 216]. 

The followers of SwAini Hari Das aro a prosperous sect. The Gosains 
(7) The followers of priests and their families number about 500, and 
Swimi Hari Dts. qqq conspicuous of the modern tem- 

ples at BrindAban. It is dedicated to Krishna under bis title of Bihari Ji, 
popularly BAnke Bihari. This temple has lately been rebuilt at a cost of 
Bs. 70,000, a sum that was contributed in the course of 13 years by their clients. 
It is apparently the only temple in all India in the exclusive possession of this 
sect. The present Gosains trace their descent from two nephews of the founder. 
They aro divided into two families, which are constantly quarrelling. Few of 
them, according to Mr. Growse, have any claim to respect on account either 
of learning or of good morals. The reigns of Akbar and JahAngir, or the end 
of the 16th and beginning of the 17th centuries, were apparently the period 
when Hari DAs flourished; but it is doubtful whether, as supposed by tho 
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Ittie Professor Wilsohj there was any personal intereonrse between Hari D^s 
and Ohaitanya, although Hari Dds is described as the latter’s disciple, Hari D&a 
has himself left only two short poems, the Sddhdran Siddhdnt and Ras ke Pada 
[see the text and a translation of the first in Mathurd Memoir ^ pp. 222«30J^ 
but his successors have produced voluminous writings. The doctrines of the 
founder are substantially identical with the ordinary teaching of the other 
Vaishnava sects. For an account of many marvellous events in that founder’s 
life the reader must be referred to Mr. Growse’s pages [Memoir^ pp. 219-20]. 

Other modern sects of limited importance are the Malukd^sis, who have a tern- 

^ pie to Rdmji, whom, rather than Krishna, they specially 
Other minor sects: (8) * , \ J n . 

Maiukdasis ; (9) l*r4a- worship; and the Pran-nathls, or followers of rran-nath, 

a Kshatri by caste, who lived at the beginning of the 

18th century, and was under the special patronage of Chhattra Sal, the famous 

rajaof Panna, in Bundelkhand. The followers of Prfin-ndth are sometimes 

called Dhfiinis, from Dham, a name of the Supreme Spirit {Paramdtmd and are 

not idolators. Tlieir only visible object of religions veneration is a copy of the 

works of their founder. These are fourteen in number, of which Mr. Growse 

gives the names, with a transcript and translation of one of them [ifat tod 

Memoir^ pp. 231-38], The main doctrine laid down by Pran-mUh was that “ any 

one religion is as good as another,’* and this led to a later development, which 

declared that all religions are equally false.” The aiiilior of the last doctrine, 

Bakhtawar, is credited by Professor Wilson with having founded a sect, the 

Sunya-v&dis, but Mr. Growse would not dignify his following with the name of 

a distinct sect, classing them rather with the isolated atheists who have appeared 

in every age of Hinduism. 

The temples of these sects have some of them been noticed in the account 
of archmology, and the remaining ones of importance will be described in the 
town notices at the end of this Memoir (see especially Brindabah and GoKOt), 

Of the Saiva sects that have not been described in previous volumes some 
account wilt be given in Benares. There are no available sources of special 
information regarding those represented in this district. The absence of any 
record of the sect at the recent census, so far as regards this district, has already 
been noticed, la the vernacular lists they are all entered under such general 
titles as Jogi, Bair^gi, dec. 

Of the Muhammadan religion sufficient has been written in the Morad- 

. . . ABAD notice, and we pass on, therefore, to the Christian 

Christian missions. , , * , . . . 

religion, or rather to the missions m connection tliere- 

with that have been established in the district. The Herd. P. M. Zenker, of 
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Agra and Mdttra, has kindly furnished the following account of the Church 

Missionary Society’s branch at Muttra 

“ The mission, which up to date is biit a small one, was started by the 
Chwch Missionarj So- ^evd. H. W. Shackoll, of Agra, about 1860. It bfarf, 
tietjf. lip to recent times, iilways be(3n a kind of out-station 

feither of the Agra or the Aligarh mission of the Church Missionary Society. 
With the beginning of this year 1882) the committee of the Church Missionary 
Society, however, introduced a change. Being desirous to take up the work of 
evangelization more vigorously, they raised Muttra to au independeut mission 
Station and made it over to my cliarge, directing me to reside at Muttra as 
Soon as suitable accommodation could be found. The Church Missionary Society 
possessed a small plot of ground in the Muttra cantonment, not far from the 
English and Roman Catholic Churches. On this ground a small bungalow hjis 
been erected which serves the purposes of chapel and school. The school in 
Bliittra, which seems to have been opened almost from the time the mission 
Was started, is a small anglo-vornaculair one. Urdu and Hindi, as well as an 
felementary knowledge of English, are taught. It has one Christian master 
and the number of boys attending it amounts to 18. At Muttra the post of headi 
hatechist is at present vacant ; of other agents there are a Christian school-mas- 
ter and a colporteur of the North India Bible Society. At Brindaban there 
^re stationed four evangelists and two Bible-women. The number of. Christians 
connected with the Church Missionary Society at Muttra stands at present (August, 
1882) as follows: adults 36, children 20. Since the opening of the Muttra 
Church Missionary Society Mission, 31 adults and 6 1 children have been bap- 
tised.” 

We are indebted to Mr, John Ewen, of Muttra, for the following account 
of the Baptist Mission ; ‘‘ In the official ^ History of thb 
Baptist Missions in India’ no account is given of the 
brigin of the Muttra branch. It must, however, have been commenced some 
^ears prior to 1827, as under the heading Muttrai the following brief notice isf 
given 

* B, Richards ; native preacher, Bam DCs. In 18i7 the church consisted of seven members, 
of whom five were natives. The labours of the pastor were considerably diversified, and his 
l^onse was the resort of many inquirers, besides the poor and sick to whom he was in the habit 
of affording aid. At the close of 1S28 he returned to the communion of the' Episcopal Church,' 
and Rlim D&s Was sent to Benares.* 

“ It was not re-occupied till 1842. Land Was then secured at Bhutesvar 
[a suburb of the city of Muttra, deriving its name from a small temple situated 
Aboiat a quarter of a mile from the Dfg gate], premises erected, and a Chtisliax^ 
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village builfc. It appears to have enjoyed considerable prosperity till the Mutiny 
broke out, when it shared the fate of everything English and Christian. In 
1857 the iiuitineers fired tlio bungalow and ra/.od the village. They have never 
been re-built, nor since that year has the mission been systematically worked. 
The general committee have just (August, 1882) announced their intention of 
abandoning it entirely.” 

The usual classes of Government schools exist in the district, and the statis- 
tics for the year 1880-81, both of these and of the 
Pirblic instruction. % . i t 

non-Goverumeiit ones, may be conveniently shown, as 

ill former notices, in tabuhr form, thus : — 



12!1 


Govprn* 

. \ lahsilianfl jiarganah, 

and mu, 1 

uicipal. I J;‘>vernmont girls’... 

* t Aluincipal bo)H 


42 7 10 
4 12 10 
4 1 I 
4 0 9 


Aided by r Boys* 

Govern-^ 

iiient. (Girls’ j 

Unaided I Missionary and in- 69 1,048 
4 digcMous. 


digcMous . 


... 210 I 6,172 


Jhe zita or liigli school is at Muttra itself. In the English department 
there were, in the year 1880-81, 151 scholars, of whom 136 learnt also Urdu or 
Hindi, and 18 Persian 'the seven t-disili schools were at Ariug, Farah, Brin- 
dubun, Kosi, Cbhut.a, Mahaban and Sadabad, and the parganah school at Sada- 
bad. Jhe higlier classes in these and in the village {hatkabandi) schools are the 
middle schools referred to in the annual reports of the Department of Public 
Instruction, and the primary schools are the lower classes in both town and 
village schools. This double classification according to looality and status 
requires to be borne in mind in any reference to the number of schools in a 
district. The total Tnunber of Government schools, not counting separate 
departments of the same institution as distinct scli.xds, was, in 1880-81, 136 ; 
there were, besides, 5 municipal schools and 60 missionary and indigenous 
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institutions. Jt neefl scarcely be added that the number constantly varies, but 
less ' in the actual number of schools cljissified by locality, as in the number of 
so-called niiddlo, u|ipcr primary, and lower primary scliools. The proportion 
pf Hindus to Musalmans under instruction in the Government schools was 
nlmost as 20 to 1. As illustrating the condition of things educ£^tional in Muttra 
Mr. Growse’s remarks, written in 1873-74, are of interest:— 

** The village hnlhahnndi sclioula are steadiljr improving. The progress no doubt is very gra« 
dual, and until the whole character pf the district is radically changed, will never, I fear, 
advance yery far. In my report for tho year 1870-71 1 expressed the surprise that I felt 
on finding the most classic land of tlinduism such a veritable BoDolia. A large proportion of 
the village schools had (so far as I could judge) a purely nojiiinal existence, and it was only in 
the two common place ami uncliaractcristic parganas of S&dabad and .lalesar that they were at 
all on a par with t lie neighbouring districts. The reason is not far to seek ; in all holy places 
secular learning i.s somt what at a discount, and though Benares is esteemed equally sacred, the 
reputation for sanctity attaches only to the city itself, whereas five out of the six Mqttra par- 
ganas all go to make up the one great of the Braj-mandal. Again, the followers of Si fa 
at Benares recognise the religious merit of theological study, while the Valshnavas of Muttra 
rely entirely on simple and (it may be) nnintelligcnt bhakti or faith ; and as 1 have shown at 
length in my District Memoir, the one sect whicli especially took birth hero is based on the 
degrading principle that sensunl tnjoymoot is the highest form of divine service. Thus the 
most influeuiial leaders of the people make no pretension to advanced scholarship, while the 
swarms of pric.^ts and devotees of a lower class who are supported by the endowments pf thp 
innumerable temples, arc as utterly illiterate as the mendicant orders of all religions think it no 
shame to be. In my report, though I did not feel especially concerned to dwell upon the fact, 
I incidentally refer to the ciceroncs of Brindaban and the Chaubes of Muttra as most hopeless 
classes to deal with. V/hen \Ye get to the more remote parts of the district, such as the old 
pargana of Noh-jhil, the blight of superstition has a less deadening infiuence ; but we are con? 
fronted by the new 'difficulty arising from the peculiarities of race, for there the population 
are all but exclusively Jats, who, with many fine points in their character, have always been 
notorious for their aversion to all sedentary occupations. Thu.s, as long as Muttra continue! 
to be itself its educatu,nal standard, it may be feared, it will never be a high one,” 

To this may bo added the following extract from a recent report (1881-82) 
of the Secretary tMr. Cruickshank) to the local committee “ Brahman and 
Bania children reap most benefit from the Government schools. K^ynths and 
Muhammadans, too, are well represented. Chamars have not a single boy at 
school, so there is a JiU'ge field for the new district committee to cover in thQ 
matter of extending rudimentary education downwards.” 

The cost pf primary education in Muttra is slightly lower than in the pro-* 
vinces generally. The provincial average cost fpr the year 1880-81 pf each 
pupil was : in hoys' yernacnlar (primary) schools lis. 4-4-4 , in girls’ vernacular 
(primary) schools Us. 5-11-11. How these figures compare with the cost 
!European countries has been shown elsewhere \yide Gaz., VII. (J^AByKHABAD.)^ 
j), 84 I IX. (Sn^iiJAHANPUii), p. 97 ]. Reference to the small proportion pf 
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the population that can road and write, as shown by the census statistics, has 
already been made \_8upra^ p. 62]. 

It may not bo without interest to turn from tliis brief notice of the present 
History of education education in the district to the record of its 

in Muttra. condition at earlier periods of British rule. It was 

not until about the year 1847 that the attention of Grovernmeut was specially 
directed to this subject. In that year an inquiry was set on foot to discover 
the exact provisions made for the educational wants of the po'0])le, and the resultSj 
as regards this district [taken from the memoir compiled by Mr. Thornton, 
p. 66], seem to have been as follows: - 



It will of course bo understood that there were no Government schools in 
1847, nor indeed for some years afterwards^ those referred to in the above 
statement being all of the class now styled indigenous. Of the kind of instruc- 
tion afforded by these schools no information is given beyond the statement 
that the books read in Persian and Hindi were of the kind noticed in the dis- 
trict schools generally.’* These schools were usually held in the veraudah of 
the principal supporter’s house or under some shady tree. The teachers were 
chiefly Brahmans, but 11 Kayasths, 2 Bairagis, 1 Bania, and 1 J&t figure 
amongst them in the report. Fourteen were said to teach for no pecuniary 
return, but with two exceptions the rest were remunerated by periodical pay- 
inents and by presents of money or grain. 

It is clear that a great advance was made when Muttra was chosen, ia 
1354, as one of the eight experimental districts placed by Mr. Thomason under 
a Visitor-General of ISohools (Mr. H* S. lieid). It had the honor of being the 
first district in which Government village {halkdbandi) schools were opened. 
These were started in the parganah of Kosi by Mir Iinddd *Ali, then tahsiUar, 
under Mr.’. Reid’s orders. Nine tahsilS schools had been opened somewhat 
earlier, in 1850, but the zila school was not established until 1867. In 1868, 
during the enthusiasm for female eduoatiou that then prevailed, no fewer . than 
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21 Government girls* schools existed in the district. These had dwindled down 
to 5 in 1881. Comparing the total number of schools of all kinds and the 
number of pupils at four different periods, they appear to have been as follows 


Year. 

^umhtr of tchoola. 

Number of scholars. 

Govern- ^ 
menu j 

Indigenous. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Total. 

In Govtrn- 

IDL'tlt 

Bchoois. 

i 

i 

In indigenous 
schools. 

1 

1 Total. 

185n>61 

9 

364 

373 

462 

3,060 

3,612 

1860-61 

173 

188 1 

3tl6 

4,201 

808 

6,012 

187172 

169 

109 1 

8^8 

6,07? 

1,952 

8,029 

1880-81 

141 

69 , 

210 

6,366 

1,165 

6,631 


‘‘ By a curious caprice^ ” writes Mr. Beanies [ Oratn.y I., 39], Hindis 
when it uses Arabic words, is assumed to become a 
new language, and is called by a new name — Urduj 
but when Panjabi or Siiuibi do the same, they are not so treated. ” To the 
same effect are the following remarks, taken from Notes on the Education Qnes^ 
tion (1882) by Mr. Growse:— “ As regards the language question, I have no- 
patientfe with the continued use of the fantastic word ‘ Urdu. * What people 
talk all over these provinces is Hindustani, which, when written, takes a Per- 
sianized form among Muhammadans, and a Hindi form among Hindus. In 
both phases it has a Hindi basis wbicb cannot be got rid of even in the most 
artificial Urdu ; on the other hand, a multitude of Persian words have been 
naturalized in its common vocabul.ary, which even in Hindi it would be 
pedantic to ignore. As it is already the general medium of intercourse 
throughout India, all Indian races may eventually he brought to accept it, and 
therefore the recognition of a multiplicity of spoken dialects as distinct literary 
languages is much to be deprecated. There is but one way (Mr. Growso 
points out) in which a complete reconciliation between Urdu and Hindi can 
be effected, and that is by the adoption of the Roman character. 

It will be observed that it is only “ as distinct literary languages ” that 
the recognition of the numerous dialects of northern India is deprecated. As 
forming the only vchicio of communication of very large numbers of the people^ 
that collectively constitute by far the largest proportion of the popuhition, the' 
study of these dialects, and even the attempt to reduce to rule the mutations 
undergone in the passage from one language-*area to another, need not be re*^ 
garded as other than useful, and even (to those officers of Government at least 
wizard brought into more immediate connection with the masses) necessary. 
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It has Wli tesetted to the notice of this district to give a brief account of 
the various languages and dialects of the North-Western Provinces. In the 
(ireseiit imperfect state of otir knowledge regarding theiri, notwithstanding 
the great strides taken of late years, only provisional conclusions 6 an be re- 
corded. 'Ihe following sketch, therefore, claims to bo merely a sketch, its ob- 
ject being rather to stimulate inquiry than to sum up the results of previous 
knowledge. 

It is commonly stated that Hindi is spoken over an area exceeding 248,000 
square miles, and by a fourth of the inhabitiints of India. In a very limited 
sense this is true ‘5 that is tor say,- it is true if by Hindi we mean the literary or 
High-Hindi, under which term Dr. Hoernle would include Urdu or Hindu- 
stani, but it is not true if we mean to imply that 9ne language and one only is 
spoken over tliat area. This at least is the decisive statement made by Dr. 
flccrnle, whose Grammar of the Gaudian Languages has placed him at once in the 
frujil rank of oriental philologists. The existence of that work renders it un- 
necessary here to do more than ref 6 r the reader to^its pages for the laws of 
euphonic mutation that have been, by unstinted labour, educed from the seem- 
ingly rough and uncouth forms of language in northern India. Something, 
however, may be said regarding the classification of those forms of speech into 
languages and dialects that will have an interest for the general reader, and 
possibly lead him to follow up, in the learned work just mentioned and else- 
where, this most interesting study. Nor should it be supposed that finality lias 
yet becu reached, or perhaps approached, in this field, for, both as^regards tlieT 
classification and the grammatical structure of the languagt^s and dialects, fresh 
light may compel modification of the views here advanced. 

Instead of one language, Dr. Hoernle tells us we must count two lan- 
guages as existing in tlie so-called Hindi area, These he in his grammar styles, 
for want of better names, the Western Hindi and^the Eastern Hindi; but the 
inappropriateness of these terms, conveying as they do the idea that the differ- 
ence is one of dialect merely, is admitted and deplored. “ In reality,” writes 
Dr. Hoernle, “they are as distinct from one janother as Bengali in the east 
and Panjabi in the west are supposed to be distinct from what is commonly 
called Hindi. ” In the prospectus of “ A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihto 
language, ” dated April, 1882, and issued jointly by Mr. George A. Grierson,- 
C.S., and Dr.- A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, it is proposed to replace “ Eastern Hindi” 
by the name “ Bih^ri.” Its habitat is there described as the country between 
Benares and Puniia on the west and east, and Jabalpur to the Himalayas on 
tb« north and south/ Bnt^ before dealing with the difi'erences between Western 
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ttnd Eastern Hindi (if so they may still be styled), it will be convenient to refer 
to their respective affinities to the other languages of the same stock. These 
allied languages are all comprehended by Dr. Hoernle in the term Gaudian, 
which he defines to mean “ Norlh-Indian vernacular of Sanskrit origin.” The 
term is evidently derived from Gaur (or Gaud), the Sanskrit name of the cen- 
tral part of Bengal, and has at least the merit of convenience. Adopting it, we 
get a classification into four groups of languages, each group representing what 
Dr. Hoernle calls “ a speech" 

I. North Gaudian »peech. HI. South Gaudian speech . 

Naip&li ) 

•Kumaoni > dialects 

*Garhw6Ii ^ * 

II, West Gaudian speech, 

•Western Hindii 

Panjabi. 

QnjrHti. 

Sindbi. 

The Northern Gaudian “ speech ” is represented by throe dialects of what is 
apparently one great language, the areaof which is bounded on the south by that 
of Hindi, on the west by the upper Sathij, on the east by the upper Saukbassiy 
and on the north by the higher ranges of the Himalayas. Two of the dialect® 
and two of the languages grouped above belong to the North-Western Pro- 
vinces— those (namely I that are marked with an asterisk : Kumaoni, Garhwaliy 
Western Hindi, and Eastern Hindi. The two last are the languages of the 
plains and in each may be distinguished four dialects, or rather groups of dia^ 
lects, most of them being further sub-divisiblo. 

Western Hindi, 


IV, East Gaudian speech, 
*Eastern Hindi (or Bihari). 
B(?ngalii 
Oriya. 


1 . 


2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


hi 

6. 

7 . 


Eastern Hindi or Bihdru 
Baiswdri or Avadhi. 
Bhojpuri. 

Maithili. 

Mugadhi. 


Western Bajputana (principal 
dialect M6rw4ri). 

Eastern Bajputana. 

Braj Bhash4. 

Kanauji. 

Of these we are specially concerned, in an aocount of the Muttra district^ 
only with one, the Bnij Bhasba, which derives its name from Bruj or Vrojy 
the district round Brindaban and Muttra, but is spoken all over the upper Do4b, 
in the plains of the Jumna and Ganges. * The other names for the most part 
carry with them a sufficient indication of the districts where they are spoken, 
and it should be mentioned that no hard-and-fast lines of demarcation can be 
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drawn. “ Adjoining languages and dialects,” writes Dr. Hcernle, ** in most 
cases pass into each other so imperceptibly, that the determination of each will 
always remain more or less a matter of doubt and dispute. At present we can 
only fix with certainty the centres of their respective areas.” The reader may, 
however, be reminded that an attempt to n)ark off these limits has been made by 
Dr. Hoernie in the coloured map of the languages of North India which accompa- 
nies his Grammar. 

To the Braj is given the honour of being the typical dialect of Western 
Hindi. The literary or High Hindi is merely a modified form of the Braj 
dialect, which was first transinilted into the Urdu by curtailing the amplitude 
of its inflexional forms, and admitting a few of those peculiar to Panjdhi and 
Marwdri; afterwards Urdu was changed into High Hindi ” It follows, therefore, 
that the High Hindi as distinguished from Urdu is a very modern language ; 
while Urdu itself dates only from the twelfth century. To be quite accurate, 
therefore, we should distinguish not two languages, but three as those spoken 
in the Hindi area, rra.. Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi (or, if we adopt the 
nomenclature of the prospectus above referred to, Hindi an<i Bihari must 
take the place of Western Hindi and Eastern Hindi), and the High Hindi or 
Urdu. The last, however, is no whore the vernacular of the masses, but is the 
language of literature, of the towns and of the higher classes. It takes the 
form of Urdu among Muhammadans and of Hindi aniong Hindus, “ a distinc- 
tion less marked in the mouths of the people than in the books of the learned.” 
These three forms of speech were not distinguished at the recent census. The 
explanation given in the Census Report is that the prevailing opinion in these 
Provinces, ‘‘ which treats them as merely dialectic variations of one language,” 
lias been followed \_Census Report^ 1881, p. 89]. 

Dr. Iloernle’s enumeration of the main differences between Western 
Hindi and Eastern Hindi has been quoted at length in another volume (see 
Mibzapur), and this brief notice may be concluded with a few remarks, for 
• which we are indebted to Mr. Growse’s work, on the peculiarities special to the 
Muttra district. These consist, mainly, in a strong preference for words of 
Sanskrit origin. Thus, ‘ winter’ is ja/, not pdni ; ‘ laud* is dhartiy not zam{n ; 
^ a father’ is pitd / ‘ a grandson,’ ndti ; and ‘ time’ zamay. Common phrases used in 
conversation are usually Hindi ; tlius the Persian ikbdly ‘ good fortune,’ is 
represented by the Hindi pratdp ; and tashnf ld?id, ‘ to arrive’, by kirpd 
iamd. The number of words absSlutely peculiar to the district is probably 
very small. A glossary of expressions that might strike a stranger as 
ppusual win b© foupd at the end of Mr. Growso’s Alemoiry and it will suffice 
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to refer tbo reader to it. The use of a periphrasis, ^ pinch ghat asst, i 
80 — 5-75, instead of pachhattar^ to express numerals, is common in the villages. 
In pronunciation, too, there are peculiarities : s is substituted for s4, as in samil 
for shdrnil ; cli for 8 as child for ska; occasionally the last is reversed, as charsa 
for eharcha; the vowels a and i are often interchangeable in Lakshman or Lak^h* 
tniny Brahman or Brahmin, For d is often used o, as chalo g igo for chald gagd^ 
but this is by no means confined to Muttra. Neither is the use of kari for ki. 
The sign of the agent ne is somoti-nys usod as a sign of the dative. For the 
oblique forms us, is, of the doinonstrativo pronouns we always hear lod, id, in 
Muttra and in noiirhbouring districts. 

In connection with the subject of language the reader may be referred to 
an exceedingly intorosti/ig clmpter (the twelfth) in Mr. Growse’s workdeyling 
M'ith the “ Etymology of Local Names.” Bpnce, however, forbids more than 
a reference. 

As might be presumed from the account of education given in a former 

page, the list of local native authors and their works 
Literature. T , , , ... « 

IS not a long one, nor does it contain a single name ut 

note beyond the limits of the district. The following printed works may be 

mentioned ; Purdn Pramdn Sundarbh (Commentaries on tbe Purans) in Sans- 

krit, by Pandit Udai Parkash Deo Sarnia ; Knru-vansa (History of the Knru 

dynasty) in Sanskrit, by Pandit Mukand Lai Deo Sarma ; three lectures in 

Hindi on the degraded state of India, by Pandit Kyiiii Charan Goswami ; 

some erotic verses regarding Krishna and nadlui in Hindi, by Siih Kiindan 

lAl ; two books of Euclid in Urdu, by Dubn Atma Ham, B.A. ; a treatise on 

physic in Hindi, by Chaubo Dip Ram ; a Persian letter- writer, by Lala Jawahir 

LAI ; and an elementary work on arithmetic in Urdu, by Niir-ul-Iah. There 

may be others, but the above includes all the names supplied by the Collector. 

There are three printing presses, one culled the Mumbai nl-idiim, owned 
Printing presses aud news- Kauhaia I^al, and the other two, both called the 
Muttra Press, owned rcs[)Kctively by Ram Naraiu 
and Mewa Ram. The press belonging to the last-named proprietor issues a 
monthly paper called Nairang^mazdmiiu 

There are two societies («a6/ta), partly religious and partly literary, iu 
Literary and religious Muttra, and one wholly religious in Brindaban. 
societies. Those in Muttra are the Arya Samdj established iu 

January, 1882, and the Bhargu Habha, established in December, 1881. The 
former consists of about 40 or 50 members, and is held every Sunday in muhalla 
MftQdavi Ham Das, its object being the propagation of the religion eiijoinecl 
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by the Vedas. The latter is composed exclusively of Dlii'isars, who moot only 
occasionally in muhalla Sitlagh'it, the object of the society being the advance- 
ment of education and religion. The society at Brindahan was established in 
F(‘briiary, 1881, and is called the Vasuya Dharm ParichdrL It is held twice a 
month, on the llth of the bright and dark halves of the moon, in muhalla 
lladharaman. About 150 or 200 persons assemble on these occasions; the 
Bhtnjavad Gita is read and a lecturo on religion is given. 

The district contains 15 irnperuil and 6 district post-offices. The former 
are at Muttra, ]\Iiittra cantonment, Arfng, Baldeo, 
Post office. Brindahan, Chliata, Farah, Gobardban, Kosi, Ma- 

haban, Mat, Nohjhil, Raya, Sa’dahad, and Sabar. The district offices are at 
Barsana, 01, Sahpau, Shergarh, Sonkh, and Surir. The postal receipts for 
four out of the past twenty years were as follows : — in 18Gr)-()6, Rs. 10,045 ; 
in 1870-71, Rs. 11,913; in 1875-76, Rs. 24,119 ; in 1880-81, Rs. 17,831. In 
the hist-mentioiiod year, Rs. 7,631 w\as obtained from unpaid letters, &c., and 
Rs. 8,712 from the sale of ordinary postage stamps. The expenditure in 
1865-66 was Rs. 6,926 ; in 1870-71, Rs. 13,517 ; in 1875-76, Rs. 12,461 ; in 
1880'81, Rs. 11,357. In tlie fifteen years 1865-81, the number of newspapers, 
parcels, and books annually received lias more than doubled, while the number 
of letters received has more than trebled. 


There is no Government telegraph office in Muttra, but there are five 
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offices belonging to the different railway companies. 
They aro at Jalesar-road station on the East Indian 


Railway ; Muttra and Raya stations on the Muttra-Hathras Light Railway ; 
and Muttra and Parkhain stations on the Muttra-Achhiicra Railway. 

According to the latest allocation statement Muttra contains 31 police-sta- 
„ , tions, 7 first-class, 2 second-class, 15 third-class, and 

7 fourth-class. The first-class stations are at Muttra 
city, Farah, Sa’dabad, Kosi, Baldco, Raya, and Aring ; the second-class at Noh- 
jhil and Chhiita ; and the third-class at Sadr Bazar, Jait, Mat, Shergarh, Sahpaii, 
Mahuban, Surfr, Salifir, Sonkh, Barsdna, llasulpur, Gobardban, Majhoi, Brin- 
daban, and 01. The fourth-class stations or outposts aro at Bajana, Gigla, Sonai, 
Hansganj, Bhartpur road, Brindahan road, and Mohanpiir or Aurangabad. 

In 1881, the regular, municipal, and town police mustered together 881 
men of all grades, including 16 mounted constables. There was thus one 
policeman to every 1'64 square miles and 761 inhabitants. The cost of the force 
was Rs. 82,041, of which Ils. 54,295 wore debited to provincial revenues, and 
the remainder defrayed from municipal and other funds. Besides tliese there 

17 
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Jail. 


were, in 1881, 1,602 village and road watchmen, distributed amongst the 973 
inhabited villages of the district at the rate of one to every ^-104 inhabitants. 
Their sanctioned cost, Rs. 58,236, was met out of the 10 per cent cess. 

The statistics of reported crime for the six years 187t)-8l include 49 
murders, 36 dacoities, and 85 robberies. The value of property stolen varied 
from Rs. 29,001 (of which Rs. 15,007 were recovered) to Rs 76,704 (of whic h 
Rs. 12,697 were recovered). The percentage of convictions to persons tried 
varied from 78 to 87. But these and other similar matters are fully dealt with 
in the departmental reports and do not call for furtlior notice here. 

Muttra was relieved from the operation of the Infanticide Act (VIIT. of 
1870) in 1874. The rules of the Act were enforced 
from 10th May, 1871, the villages proclaimed being 
«ix in number, four of Rtijputs (Jfidon and (lAlilot) and two of Ahirs. The 
population of these villages was 2,335, of whom 512 were boys and 248 girls. 
In 1872 the number of villages had decreased to 5, and in 1874, as mentioned 
above, these villages were relieved from the operation of the Act. 

Tl>ere is but one jail in the district. The average number of prisoners 
was 450 in 1850 ; 101 in 1860 ; 179 in 1870 ; and 
167 in 1880. The other statistics j)resent no con- 
stant features, varying from year to year. They will bo found in all necessary 
detail in the annual reports. 

Before proceeding to the next head — the fiscal history of the district — it 
Present area, Tevenue 1^® convenient to give details of area, revenue, 

and rent. district at the present time (1882). 

By prefixing these statistics to the head just mentioned, comparison between 
the present and past conditions of the district will be facilitated. The district 
is still a temporarily-settled one ; in other words, the amount taken as land- 
revenue is fixed for a term of years. The current settlement has boon sanc- 
tioned by Government for a term of 30 years, which commenced on different 
dates in different parganahs, viz.j in parganah Sa’dabad from June, 1875 ; in 
parganahs Mahdban and Muttra from Juno, 1876 ; in parganahs Chhdta and 
Kosi from March and June, 1877, respectively; and in parganah Mdt (Noh- 
jhil) from March, 1878. The dates on which the settlement will expire fall, 
therefore, between the years 1905-8. 

The total area in 1881-82 was 1,440*9 square miles, of which 1,111*3 were 
cultivated, 228*5 cultivable, and 101*1 barren. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 1,311*4 square miles (1,011*3 cultivated, 210*5 
oaltivable, 89*6 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
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land-revenue or qnit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but 

Dot water-rates) was Rs. 16,05,110; or, with local rates and oesscs, Hs, 18,13,238. 

The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 27,43,867. 

The early fiscal history of Muttra presents unusual didiculties; for, in 

. the first place, the separate units of area that now make 

Fiscal history. , i . . x i . 

up the district only oamo under a common adminis* 

tratioii in the year 1832 ; and in the second place, the physical characteiistics 
of the two halves of the district, distinguished as the cis- Jumna and the trans- 
Jumna parganalis, have, to a considerable extent, influenced the fiscal history 
of each. Wc shall, therefore, in the following brief review, follow the course 
adopted in the Settlement Report and deal with the history of each half separately. 

It will be convenient, however, to begin by recapitulating briefly the cir- 
cumstances under which the territory now comprised in Muttra came under 
British administration, and also the arrangements for the collection of revenue 
iniul(3 immediately on the annexation. It has been mentioned in Part I. {supra 
p. 5) that most of what is now the Muttra district passed into the hands of the 
British, at the end of 1803, by the treaty of Anjangaori made with Siudhia. In 
tlte schedule attaclied to that treaty, tlie parganalis and separate estates, with 
the estimated yearly valaoof each, appear as follows ; — 

Ks. 


Gener*! Perron’e jdg(r , ... 

C Nob.jhH 
( tJonsa 

••• 

•e* ••• 

if 

I 

General DcBoignc’sjo^ir ... < 

( 

1 Mat 

\ SaNiabad 

1 ^alipau 
t Mtiliaiiun 

tee 

1,41,500 

a, 02, 088 

40,000 

21,424 

Under Ambaji Inglia ... 

Mnttra nnd 
in Mohjhil 

customs collected 

65,000 

Zaminddri of Uanjit Slab in the Doab .. 

Husamgituj and Panigaon ... 

ft.JUO 

Ditto west of the Jumna 


13,23,370 



Total 

12,24,382 


Regarding the above estimated yearly value, it should he observed that, 
owing chiefly to the difference in tho area of the various estates mentioned 
in the treaty, as compared with the area of tho present district, a difference* 
that cannot now be exactly ascertained, and, further, owing to the doubt that 
exists regarding the value of the rupee in which tho calculations wore inadoj 
the figures do not admit of comparison with those of British assessments. 
The disposal of the parganahs among the British districts of Farukhabad, 
Etdwah, and Agra, has been mentioned in Part I, ; where it was also stated 
that Considerable doubt exists as to the dates when several of those parganalis 
came, for the first time, under British administration. We may take it, how- 
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evor, as certain that the trans-Jumna parganahs, now constiiiiting the Mfit, 
Mah&ban, and Sa’dabad tahsils, were, in 1804, included in the Aligarh district ; 
while the ois-Jumna parganahs, included in the modern tahsils of Muttra, 
Chhfita, and Kosi, wore, in 1808, part of the Agra district. The arrangements 
made for the realization of the revenue immediately after the annexation, are 
contained in a proclamation issued hy the Commander-in-Uhief on 11th Octo- 
ber, 1804, and wore afterwards incorporated into and enlarged by Regulation 
IX. of L'^05. It will ho sufficient to refer the reader for the details of these 


arrangements to Chapter HI. of Mr. Whiteway’s Settlement Report^ merely 
observing hero that they contemplated a series of short settlements to be made 
with independent zamindars in preference to talnkdars, and to culminate, in 
1815, in a permanent settlement of all lands that should then be in a suffi- 
ciently advanced state. No such perm ment settlement of this district, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, has yet been made. 

In the trans- Jumna parganahs — Nohjhi'l, Mdt, Raya and Sonai, 

, , Mahuhan a:id Sa’dabad— the great error at tho out- 

Fiscal history of trana- 

Jii nna pari;anaiis t<) I'on- sot, though ouo perhaps unavoidable at the time, 

elusion of last settlement. i.i i. e i* • x i i x i ^ • 

was that ot favouring talnkdars to the detriment 

of the real village owners. Thus, we find that the whole of this tract was at 

The first tiicnnidl settle- ^rst settlement, made in 1804 and called tho first 

triennial, settled with only three persons. Their 

names, the tenure on whicli they hold, and tho revenue that they engaged to 

pay, may he conveniently shown as follows : — 


Ttilukd&r. 

How hold. 

Fargaiiiih or estate. 

Jama. 




Us. a. p. 


f 

Mahaban 

9^, ms 0 0 




4i),7»»7 0 0 


1 

honai 

2.S,84.S 0 0 

Baja Ddya Kam of Hath- 

Farm ... ^ 

Uaya „ 

ie '517 0 0 

rus. 

1 

"ahpaii 



1 

Ohuui Iliinsi (in N. of Mahaban) 

X5l 0 0 


L 

Biruagar (in of SuMabud) 

168 0 0 



Total 

2,05,922 0 0 

Baja Rhagnrant Sinlil 

Taluka f 

t 

Taluka A'r Lashkarpur (in IS. of Mahdban) 
Villafics of 8)i*daba(l ... 

13..SI1 12 0 
10,094 13 0 

of Mursaii. j 

i 

Hest of Ba’dabiid 

1,85,760 0 0 

(. 

Farm ... i 

Soiikh and Madim (in E. of Mahaban) 

7,446 0 0 


( 

Uunetia (in S. of Mat) ... 

2,229 0 0 



Total 

1,68,830 9 0 

Ranmast Kh&n 

Do. 

Noh-jhiT 

69,000 0 0 
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The farm to Ranmast Khan was especially ordered as a conciliation to a 
powerful rebel. Raja Daya U&m had obtained possession, immediately after the 
conquest, of the estates that stand opposite to his name in the above list. 
SSa’dubad had, shortly after that event, been given in farm to Rdja Bhagwant 
Sinh. The reasons recorded by the settlement officer for continuing these 
talukdars in possession, had reference to the presumed refractory and violent 
spirit of the zamhidars, and to the difficulty that was anticipated if any attenjpt 
were then made to disturb their possession. No very long time, however, 
elapsed before Government felt itself strong enough to disregard the danger of 
removing them ; while any c<msiderations of injustice to the talukdars in taking 
this course, were rendered unnecessary by their own conduct. Ranmast Kh6n, 
after two years’ tenure of his farm, lost it by an act that amouuted to open 
rebellion. Daya Ram and Bhagwant Sinh did not openly rebel, hut they were 
constantly setting the power of Government at defiance. When, therefore, 
Commissioners were appointed, under Regulation X. of 1807, to superintend 
the second triennial settlement, the first task to which they had to address 
themselves, was the carrying out of new arrangements consequent upon tho 
removal of these great farmers. 

The second triennial settlement was, for the most part, made with the village 
The second triennial set- zamlndars. Tho change of system was accompanied, 
however, by a very large increase in the assessment ; 
and this, together with other causes, led to its failure. The period for which 
it was sanctioned was tho three years 1808-11, and it has been described as 
the most disastrous settlement ever made in this district. An important cir- 
ciimstanco in connection with it was tho grant to Bhagwant Sinh, as compen- 
sation for the loss of lus farm, of talukddri rights in Sonkh, Madim, and 
Dunetia, a measure that has been described as one by which ‘‘ the rights of 
the zaraindars were openly amd flagrantly set aside.” Twenty-six years later, 
such of the zamindars as still existed ^vere admitted to engagements in the 
inferior position of ynutoWamfl / but they were still saddled with heavy pay- 
ments, by way of mdlikdna, to Bhagwant Sinh’s descendants, the rajas of 
Mursan. Reverting to the large increase of revenue, the chief reason a.ssigncd 
for it was the intention of Government to make the demand a permanent one. 
The assessment was progressive, the full amount being readied tlio third 
year, when the sum exigible was Rs. 6,85,605. This represented an enhance- 
ment of no less than Rs. 2,64,933 on the sum payable by tho talukdars. Other 
causes of failure than tho excessive demand were : (1) the absence of any demar- 
cation of the boundaries of estates; (2; the absence of records-of-rights ; and (3; the 
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too frequent admission to engagements of persons that were not the best entitled 
to engage, but had intrigued most successfully with the subordinate native 
officials. As regards the last of these causes, it is said to have been not unusual 
for those officials to enter zamindars as mukaidam.s; tliese were then treated 
by the collector as farmers, and the subordinate officials, usually the kanungos, 
had an opportunity, which they rarely neglected, of claiming the proprietorship 
for themselves. Another source of oppression was the practice of requiring 
from the zamindars security to tho extent of one-fourth of the demand. The 
result of this was generally to saddle the revenue-payer with a tax of 5 per 
cent., paid to some intriguing money-lender that gave the security. The evil 
effects of this settlement were most felt in parganali Sa’dabad. Heavy remis- 
sions of revenue were found necessary, and, by the end of the first year of the 
next settlement, three-fourths of the parganali had hern farmed. 

The next settlement, to which reference has jnst been made, is distinguished 
The qiiaclrenflial settle- quadrennial, but it was not a re-settlement so 

nieut, much as a continuation of previous engagements, 

except where zamind&rs were in arrears, or refused to engage, or where villages 
had been let in farm, and the farms bad lapsed. Tho total demand was 
Us. 6,81,380, showing a slight reduction on the previous assessment. But 
before the end of the term, furtlier reductions, chiefly on account of tho scarcity 
of 1813, had to be made. At its conclusion, parganahs SaMabad, Mahdban, 
Hdya, Sonai, and Sahpau, were, with others, constituted a division of the Ali- 
garh district, and placed under Mr. Boulderson, wdtli headquarters at Sa*dabad. 
This occurred on lltb March, 1815. But on 8th October, 1816, a further re- 
arrangement took place: Salipau and other parganahs w'ero then transferred to 
Agra, and, in exchange, ]Noh-jbil and Sikandra Bao were placed under Mr, 
Boulderson. 

That officer made the arrangements for tho -quinquennial settlement, and 
The qninqiiftnnial settle- found ])ossible to increase the revenue-demand 

meat, i8i6.xo. by over Bs. 60,000, to Bs. 7,41,917. On this settle- 

ment much praise has been bestowed, its good qualities being attributed chiefly 
to Mr. Boulderson’s able administration. Its term w'as subsequently extended 
until tho completion of the new settlements under Regulations YII. of 1822 
and IX. of 1833. Before these new settlements were made, two further 
changes of jurisdiction occurred. A new district, called Sa'dabad, comprising 
all the trans-Jumna parganahs, was created on 31st October, 1823 ; and again, 
in 1832, the cis- Jumna parganahs were added to it, the name being, at the same 
time, changed to its present one, on the transfer of the headquarters to Muttra* 
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The settlements under Regulation VII. of 1822 in Mali&ban, Riiya, Sonai, 
SaMabad, and a few villages of Mat, were carried out 
by Mr. Deedes. Salipau was settled under the same 
regulation by Mr. Tyler. The rest of Mat and the 
whole of Noh-jhfl were settled by the last-named officer under Regulation IX, 
of 1833. The new demand was fixed at Rs. 7,92,131, being an enhancement 
of about Rs. 50,000 over the previous assessment. To this sum was added, in 
1840, about Rs. 25,000 on account of some villages that wore in that year 
received from Aligarh. These comprised the talukas Sonkh, Madi'm, Dunetia, 
Xr-Lashkarpur, and three villages (Chauhari, Khandia, and Tehra) of taluka 
Joar. The arrangement whereby a sub-settlement was made with the mukad- 
dams^ by way of recognition of the injustice done to them in 1808, has been 
already mentioned. 

Passing now to the other half of the district, the cis-Jumnaparganahs, we 

find that they had a happier history than those wo have 
Fiscal history of the cis- . , , n i . 

Jumna tract to thccoiiclu* just treated of. I roin the first the settlements in tins 

Sion of the last settlement. made, as far as possible, with the original 

villa:re communities, to the exclusion of farmers or talukddra. Further, as we 

shall see, the revenue imposed was, in comparison with that of the trans-Jumna 

tract, extremely moderate. The ‘ second triennial’ in 1809 was the earliest 

settlement that included all the cis-Jumna parganahs. Muttra pargnnah alone 

had been included in the previous or ‘ first triennial’ settlement. But the limits 

of the parganahs, as they \vere then constituted, differed considerably from their 

limits at present, and the figures showing the revenue at the earlier settlements 

do not admit of exact comparison with the assessment now in force. For our 

purpose, it will be sufficient to state broadly that the demand of the * second 

triennial’ settlement of the cis-Jumna parganahs, excluding Gobardhan, was 

Rs. 3,40,000 ; while the assessment at the recent settlement was Rs. 6,20,000. 

Allowing Rs. 40,000 for the revenue of Gobardhan and resumed the 

difference, Rs. 2,40,000, represents, therefore, the loss that Government would 

have sustained had the demand been fixed, 70 years ago, in perpetuity. In 

the interval between 1810 and 1837, successive settlements, known as the 

quadrennial, quinquennial, were made ; and in the latter year the demand 

had risen to Rs. 5,46,808. Tho figures just given include the assessment of 

Gobardhan, which had been handed over to the British authorities from Bhartpur 

in 1826 {supra p. 6), and are those for the settlement under Regulation 

IX. of 1833. 
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Wo have'now*roacliod the point where the histories of the two halves of 
tlio district for the first time meet. But even now 
tire d?rtril-tS'o^thVc(mi- the reader must he reminded that the 81 villages trans- 
ferredfrom the Farah talisil of the Agra district to 
<he Muttra tahsil in 1878, are in this review at present 
omitted from consideration. With this omi-ssion ihe assessment of the whole 
district was, at tlio commencement of the sottlcjncnt that has recently expired, 
Rs. 13,()3,90l. In the plan of that settlement wo see tho transition between 
the early empirical method and the elaborate one that was adopted at the recent, 
and still current, setthunent. It is unnecessary hero to enter into all tho 
details of those measures. They have been recorded with great elaboration in 
Mr. Whiteway ’s Iteport. Their results and general history are all that need 
be noted. 

The first thing to remark concerning the settlement of 1833 is that it must 
from the first have boon a light assessment in tho cis-Jurnria tract, whore tho 
incidence of the revenue was ut its expiration only Hs. 1-10-11 per cultivated 
acre. In tho trans-Jumna tract, on the other hand, tho incidence was at tho 
same period Us. 2-8-3 per acre, and doubtless, during the earlier years of tlie 
settlement, this must have pressed most severely on the soil. It had to contend 
at its outset with tho severe faiiiine of U 37-38. At that time Sa’dabad and 
Sahpau had been sot. led 7 years ; Maliabaii, 5 years ; Mat and Noh-jbil, 3 
years; Sahdr, JSliergarh, and Kosi, 1 year. In Aiing and Sonkh tho new 
revenues were to come into force in the very year of the famine ; the settlement 
of Muttra, Gobardhan, and Ko.si had not been touched. The difficulty was met 
by extensive rcmi.ssions of revenue. But, as the Kosi tahsil was recovering 
from tho effects of that famine, it was nearly overwhelmed by another disaster, 
in the form of a liailstorm, on 1st March, 1841. Half the standing crops W’ero 
utterly destroyed, and more than half of the demand had to be remitted. Suc- 
cessive years of drought so w’eakened the productive power of the parganah 
that a revision of the settlement had to bo made in 1 842-44, whereby the 
demand for Kosi was reduced to the extent of Rs. 11,279. 

The later history of this settlement, however, was until the mutiny one 
of prosperity, and even that event had very slight direct influence upon it. 
There were several farms in Sa’dabad for arrears of revenue in the mutiny 
year ; some sales of villages in Noli-jbfl, owing to their inability to pay the 
mutiny fine ; and some Gujar village.s confiscated for rebellion. The famine 
of 1860-61 left no permanent mark on tho district, and the remissions on 
account of it did not amount to more Rs. 2,000. One cause of this prosperity. 
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and the principal one, was the enormous rise ia prices, of which more will be 
S^id hereafter. 

Before closing the history of the last settlement, passing notice may be 
taken of the extent to which during its currency trans- 
fers of landed property took place. The statistics on 
this subject given in the SdtUmeni Report do not pretend to great accuracy. 
But the general deduction that may be drawn from them is that, during the 
currency of the settlement of Regulation IX. of 1833, one-third of the entire 
district had changed hands through sale or mortgage. In the cis- Jumna par- 
ganahs the transfers rarely had any connection with the Government demand ; 
but in the trails- Jumna tract the bulk of them were duo to its severity. The 
increasing ease with which the revenue was met in the years after the mutiny, 
is seen in the higlier price of the land and the comparatively small number of 
auction sales. In the first 12 years of the settlement, 64,467 acres were sold 
for arrears of revenue : in the last twenty (1857-1877), only 9,914. Between 
1838-50 the average price of land by private sale was Rs. 3^ an acre ; between 
1850-57 it was Rs. 8^^ ; between 1857 -77 it had risen to Rs. 14. 

Operations for the current settlement, the fifth in order since the 
The fifth or current set- annexation, commenced in April, 1872, and were 
closed in March, 1879 ; they occupied therefore about 
seven years. The whole district, except Mat and Noh-jhil, was inspected and 
assessed by Mr. M. A. McConaghey ; Mat and JSoh-jhU by Mr. R. S. Whiteway., 
The latter has in his Report given so full an account of the operations that the 
briefest summary will here suffice. The survey, which lasted from 1871 to 1875 
and cost, exclusive of printing charges, Rs. 2,69,093, was of the kind knowm as 
cadastral^ It was the duty of the survey staff to fill iu certain columns of the 
field index {khasra), in addition, of course, to their special survey operations. 
The entries thus filled up showed : [1] tho number of the field ; [2] its total 
area in acres ; and [3] its description, as regards cultivation and the existence 
of wells. To tho settlement department fell the task of adding the other items, 
such as the names of the owner and cultivator, the class of soil, and the crop on 
the glound. While these and other statistics were under preparation, the settle- 
ment department prepared the various records in the rough, preparatory to 
their attestation. In the course of these proceedings, disputes regarding 
ownership were summarily decided as they arose, and similarly with the claims 
put forward by tenants to bo recorded as having rights of occupanc}'. These 

* For an explanation of the term * cadastral* and a comparison of this metliod 
with the non-professional (caHed ‘ the settlement survey'), see Mr, Viuccut Smith’s Seuiemetu. 
Officer^t Manuai. 
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rough records were then turned into the forms used for village papers, the 
most important of which aro the rent-roll (jamabandi) and the record-of-righta 
(wdjib-uWarz), 

The assumption of rent-rates, the second main step in the settlement, is the 
Assumption of average process of fixing on a fair rate of rent for each descrip- 
reni-rates. rates to be such as could readily be 

paid by any village to which tliey might bo applied. In arriving at these average 
rates, while probable enhancements, during the term of the new settlement, of 
unduly low routs were allowed for, any anticipatefl rise in the standard of rent 
dtfring the same period was omitted from consideration. Actual rentals, so 
far as they represented fair rents, were taken as the basis for assuming average 
rent-rates. It is plain, therefore, that the first and most important matter to bo 
dealt with in order to arrive at those, was an accurate classification of the 
several descriptions of soils. The main divisions adopted were such as the 
reader of previous notices of fiscal liistory in this series cannot fail to be 
familiar with. In every village the manured home-lands {hdra) were first of 
all marked off from the outlying area (barha) ; those constituted the two so- 
called artificial circles. In Sahpuu, SaMabad, Mahdban, and Muttra the hdra 
area was sub-divided into gauhan and manjha^ the inner and the outer belt of 
home-lands, and each of these underwent further sub-division according to their 
qualities. In the other parganahs tho hdva area was kept as a single circle, 
but it was similarly sub-divided as in tho case of gauhan and manjha. In tho 
same way sub-classos of soils wore distinguished in the barha or outlying area. 
In classifying tho ^ar/ia, however, thonatural qualities of the soil and tho facilities 
for irrigation were alone considered ; in the bdm area the former were rarely 
of importance, good cultivation, manure, and water having usually obliterated 
any distinction that might have been founded upon them. The main points 
attended to with regard to the bdra area were : (1) abundance or scantiness of 
manure ; (2) position with regard to the village site ; (3) quality of the cultiva- 
tion; and (4) quality of tho water. Altogether from 20 to 25 classes of soil, 
each with its separate rent- rate, were employed in tho assessment of a parganah. 

Tho soil areas having been thus classified, the next matter was to deter- 
mine the soil rates that applied to them. Two methods were adopted ; the 
first in Sahpau, Sa’dabad, Mahaban, Muttra and Mat (including Noh-jhil), and 
the second in Chhata and Kosi, a peculiarity of the holding in the last two 
preventing the employment in them of the method used in the others. The 
first method consisted in selecting among the villages of a parganah those in 
which average bond fide rents were payable. This was in itself no mechanical 
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process, but one that depended solely upon the good judgment of the assessing 
officer, A list of these selected villages having been prepared, the rent of 
every tenant in them was broken up and distributed over the different classes 
of soil that the holding might contain, and the actual rent, verified by both 
landholder and tenant, was recorded. A further elimination of all abnormal 
rents was made, and from the final list thus obtained, the tenants that held 
solely in one kind of soil were abstracted. The areas and rents were then 
totalled, and the former divided by the latter gave a rate of rent for each class 
of soil. But where the area was small, the rate thus deduced was useless ; 
only the rates from large areas were taken as a basis for further testing. 
This further testing is tlius described in the Settlement Report (p. 96) : 

Each soil in the final list from which these particular holdings in single 
soils wore selected, was totalled separately, and the rate, as found in the 
way previously described, apj)liod to it. The sum of tho rentals so deduced 
was then compared with tho total rental actually paid for the land. It was 
always found that tho rents paid for holdings in a single class of soil, which are 
prosuniably in a ring fence, run rather higher than general rates ; allowing for 
tliis, the approximation was in all cases very close,” 

The second method of determining average rent-rates was adopted in Chhata 
and Kosi, because practically tho whole area is either held as %ir or by tenants' 
holding at customary rates or rack-rented. The rates used for assessment iu 
these parganahs are those rates which from enquiries were found to hold iu the 
very few cases where there existed any fair rents, Tho discovery of these was 
a matter of great difficulty, and the methods adopted could not be fully ex- 
plairjcd hero without reproducing tho greater part of Mr, McOonaghey’s Rent- 
rate Report^ which specially deals with tho subject. 

Tho following table exhibits the principal rent-rates per aero that wore thus 
deduced, for each of the principal classesof soil, in each parganahof tho district 



Sahpau. 

Sa^da* 

bad. 

Mahd- 

ban. 

Mdt. 

Noh-jhil. 

Muttra, 

Chhata, 

Koai, 


Rate. 

Kate. 

Kate. 

Bute. 

Kate. 

Bate. 

Bate. 

Bate. 

Oauhdn, I. 

Ditto, II. 

Ditto, 111. ... 

JHanjhat I. 

Ditto, II. 

Ditto, HI. 

R9. 

12 

10 

”’9 

7 

B9. 

124 

10* 

"it 

8i 

Bs. 

14 

104 

8 

10 

8 

7 

Bs. 

12 

10 

84 

1 

1 ^ 

Br. 

12 

10 

84 

■74 

6 

Rs. 

12 

7 

64 

64 

6 

64 

Bs. 

8 

6 

H 

6 1 

Bs. 

”9 

7 

6 

5 
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1 Sahpau. 

Sa'dit- 

had. 

Mahd' 

ban. 

Mat, 

Noh-jhU, 

M ultra. 

Chhdta, 

Koti, 


Bate. 

B)UC. 

Bate. 

Rate, 

Kate. 

Bate. 

Rate. 

Bate. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Bs, 

Home«lying fa^di ... 

8 


6 

... 

... 

... 

H 

... 

Irrigated barha^ L, 


n 

7 

... 

•*. 

6 

6 

5 

good. 

Ditto, fair ... 

ei 


6 

H 

64 

64 

H 

4| 

44 

44 

34 

4| 

34 

Ditto, II., good ... 

6* 


H 

6 

4| 

... 

... 


Ditto, average 


6i 

M. 



... 

... 

• M 

Irrigated barhuf tardit 

6 

6 

54 

64 

««• 

5 

5 

Dry ditto 


4 


4 

4 

... I 

“sl 

3t 

Dry harba, I, good, 

5 

H 

5 

44 

4i 

4 

4 

Ditto, fair, 

4 

^1 

4 

... 

... 

3» 

34 

81 

Ditto, below average, 

... 

... 

‘34 

... 

... 

3| 

21 

34 

Ditto, 11., good ... 


34 

34 

34 ! 

8 

2 

1 1 

... 

Ditto, average... 

3* 

••• 

•M 

... 

... 

... 1 

*4 

1 

Vi 

Irrigated pdlh 

3 

3 

8 

3! 

84 


... 

Ditto, bad ... 

Dry pvthf fair ... 

... 

• •• 

... 

3 


... 

... 

... 

3 

2 

H 

24 

2] 

2| 



Ditto, bad ... 

•*. 

... 

If 

14 

... 

U 

... 


Irrigated rdkar ... 



... 

44 

44 

... 



Dry rdkar ... 



... 

3 

3 


... 

••• 


A rigid application ot* the principle of halt-assets, as it is called, or 


Asftessment of the revc- assessing the Government demand at 50 per cent, of the 
assumed rental, would have resulted in a somewhat 
larger sum, as the share due to the State, than was actually assessed. The 
difference between these two amounts, about Rs. 50,000 for the whole district, 
represents the total- of the allowances made, on a vast number of estates, for 
the special characteristics of each. The task of making these allowances is 
well described as a “ most delicate ” one ; it may almost bo said to have rested 
on the discretion of the assessing officer (see Settlement Report^ p. 97). 

This part of the fiscal history of the district may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing statement, showing for each parganah the expiring demand of the settle- 
ment under Regulation IX. of 1835, the assessments at the current settlement, 
and the percentage of increase 






Expiring 

Present 

Percentage 





demand. 

assessment. 

of increase. 





Rh. 

Kb. 



/Sahfau 

•M 


67,115 

60,900 

0 

Tbaks Jcmva 

} Sa’dabad 

••• j Noh-jhfland Mat 

... 

S, 29,673 
2,45,856 

2,56.116 

9,81,820 

11 

14 


\ MahAbaa 

... 


9,88,633 

8,14.387 

0 


( Muttra 

••• 

M4 

2 J 5,237 

2,49,268 

16 

Cl8«JOMNA 

... ) Chhata 

• •• 

•M 1 

1.77,308 

9.09,988 

14 


(.Kosi 

... 

Itfl 

1,51,161 

1,67,040 

10 



Total 

... 

13,65,002 

15,30,464 

12 
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Tbe revenue, therefore, rose from Rs. 13,65,002 to Rs. 15,30,464, or by 12 
per cent. To this must be added the revised revenue of the 84 villages transferred 
from the Farah tahsil of the Agra district in 1878, Rs. 97,630, making total of 
Rs. 16,28,094 for the whole district. But this was not the amount exigible at once, 
as, owing to the operation of progressive assessments, a lower immediate revenue 
was payable. On the 1 st October, 1 880, it had reached the sum given in the official 
statement already quoted, Rs. 16,08,795, and will reach the full amount assessed 
for the remainder of the term of settlement in 1882-83. 


The assessments of certain estates known as the khddar mahdls were made 

The kkMar mtkih. ® ^ve-yearly engagements only, the rest 

of the district being settled for thirty years. Tbeso 
estates are those that include lands liable to be swept away by the river, or that 
may be expected to receive increment by alluvion. Wliero the river bluff 
exists there is little difficulty in the demarcation of these estates; but where the 
bluff is replaced by sand-hills, or that does not offer much resistance to the cur- 
rent of the Jumna, the task is a more complicated one (see Settlement Report, p. 97). 

Incidence of the demand The incidence of the demand of the expired set- 

pttr^*w^th"tLt*of"the compared with that imposed by the current 

current settlement. settlement, is, by parganahs, us follows ; — 


Hame of parganah. 

Expiring demand of last settle’ 
meat fell oh the 

Final demand of this setllenunt 
falls on the 

Cultivated 
area per 
acre. 

AsscRsable 
area per 
acre. 

Total area 
per acre. 

Cultivated 
area per 
acre. 

Assessable 
area per 
acre. 

Total area 
per acre. 


lis. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

^ ( Sahpan 

3 1 8 

2 14 10 

2 10 11 

3 5 0 

3 1 11 

2 13 10 

K 5 } Sa'dabad ... 

2 13 0 

2 10 8 

2 7 2 

3 1 li 

2 15 5 

2 115 

« S ) Mah&baa 

2 8 2 

2 4 8 

1 14 3 

2 119 

2 7 11 

2 1 1 

(Mat 

2 3 2 

1 14 2 

1 11 9 

2 8 3 

2 2 7 

1 15 9 

Tout 

2 8 8 

2 4 5 

2 0 1 

2 12 8 

2 8 4 

9 3 8 

, J r Muttra ... 

1 12 1 

1 8 9 

1 2 7 

9 0 5 

1 12 9 

1 5 6 

i S \ Chhita 

1 8 2 

1 6 6 

1 1 5 


1 8 8 

1 4 1 


1 13 2 

1 10 ! 

1 8 8 

2 0 2 

1 12 9 

1 11 3 

Total 

1 10 11 

1 7 10 

1 3 6 

1 14 8 

1 11 4 

1 6 8 

District total ... 

3 1 1 

1 1 14 1 

1 9 6 

2 5 8 

1 9 1 9 

1 18 8 
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The rovenae nssessed on the wet area falls on the whole wet area at Rs. 2*95 
the acre^ and that ontlie dry area at Rs. 1*67 the acre. The above statement 
does not include the 84 villages transferred from Agra in 1878, The present 
demand on them falls at the rate of Rs. 1-13-6 on the cultivated acre, as com- 
pared with the former rate of Rs. 1-9-6 ; and the incidence of the final demand 
on cultivation for the whole district is, therefore, Rs. 2-5-1. Li the Govern- 
ment review of the settlement report will be found a discussion of the compara- 
tive incidence of the revenue on the several parganahs. It is sufficient to note 
here the conclusion drawn, which is, that while the trans- Jumna parganahs are 
highly assessed as compared with those of other neighbouring districts, the cis- 
Jumna parganahs have been treated leniently. The differences in irrigation 
and cultivation of the two tracts are held to satisfactorily account for this 


different incidence of the revenue. 

Excluding the Farah villages, tho total cost of the settlement amounted 
to Rs. 6,02,973, but the extra collections from the demand (without cesses) had 
more than reimbursed that cost by the end of the agricultural year 1878-79. 

It is unnecessary to give the revenue collections and balances for tho 
last ten years, as in no case, not oven in the year of 
scarcity (1877-78), did the amount of balance reach 

1 per cent. 

With tho exception of a few estates in the lowlands (khddar) of Mutira, 
Chhata, and Kosi, where July 1st is fixed, tho follow- 
ing are tho dates for tho payment of the revenue 


Collection of revenue. 


Instalments of rent. 


SiiMabad 7 f Karly khanf, December I6th. 

Mtthaban ? ... ... ... m. i kbarif, January 15th. 

Muttra ) ( Kabi, June 1st. 

Chhata 7 f Karly kharif, December 1 st. 

Kosi ? ... ... ... ktiudf, January 1st. 

Mat (Noh-jhil) J (Uabi, Juitu 1st. 

Tho grounds on which these dates were fixed are detailed in tho Settlement 
Report^ and need not be quoted here. 

Owing to the short time that lias elapsed since the commencement of the 
Alienations since settle- current settlement, statistics of alienations aro almost 
ment and price of laud. valueless as an indication of its working or of the market 
price of land. From a statement of transfers by private sale, both of revenue- 
paying and revenue-free lands, prepared by the collector in 1882, it appears that 
the largest area of the former class of lands transferred in any one year in any 
tahsil, since the beginning of the current settlement, was 4,750 acres in Muttra 
tahsil, in 1878-79. The lowest was 162 acres in Kosi in the same year. Tho 
highest average price per acre in any year in any tahsil was Rs. 79-2-2, 
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realized in that of Mul train 1877-78; the lowest, Rs. 10-15-2, in the sametahsil 
in 1879-80. The variations in the case of revenue-free land were even more 
startling, ranging from Rs. 7, the average price per acre in Chhdta in 1878-79, 
to Rs. 118-14-0, the average price in Sa’dabad in 1880-81. As regards this 
class of land the very small area that passes by sale must be considered, pre- 
venting, as it does, any safe deduction from the figures as to the market price of 
this class. 

• The great landholding castes and tribes of the district, with the propor- 
tion owned by each in either half of the district at 
the time of the settlement, are as follows ; — 
Trans-Jumna, 


Landboldiug castes. 


Cttste. 

Proportion own- 
ed by rcHidcnt 
zamiiidars. 

Proportion own- 
ed by non-resi- 
dent Ziimmdars. 

Proportion own- 
ed by bolh 
classes. 

Jdt ... ... ... 


26 2 

7 8 

84*0 

Brahman ... 


11*2 

13*6 

24*7 

Biiiiia ... ... 


2*5 

11*2 

137 

Thakur (Rajput) ... 


7*8 

2*S 

10*1 

Muhammadan ... 


1 a 

6*1 

0*4 

Other cautes and tribes 


1*9 

9*2 

ll-I 

Total 

... 

60*9 

1 49'1 

lOO’O 


Cin-Jiimna, 


Caste. 

Proportion own- 
ed by resident 
zamindars. 

Proportion own- 
ed by imu-rcsi- 
dent zamindars. 

Proportion own* 
ed by both 
classes. 

Jat ... ... 



21*5 

6*9 

27*4 

Thdkiir (Rijput) 

... 


14*2 

6*2 

20*4 

Brahman ... 

••• 

• •• 

13*0 

66 

196 

Baiiia ... 


... 

0*0 

7*2 

7*8 

Rayath ... 

• M 

••• 

•vv 

6*4 

6*4 

Muhammadan ... 

••• 

... 

3*8 

1*0 

4*3 

Dhdsar ... 


• •• 

06 

2*9 

3*4 

Gujar ... 


«•« 

3 1 

0*1 

3*2 

Other castes and tribes 

... 


1*8 

63 

76 

Total 

vet 

67-6 

42*6 

100*0 


In the trans- Jumna tahsils the J&t and Rdjput landlords are mostly resi- 
dents, Banias and Muhammadans largely absentees ; in the cis- J umna tahsils 
Brahmans, Muhammadans, Gdjars, as well as Jdts and Rdjputs, are resident, 
while Banias, Kayaths, and Dhusars are there the chief absentee owners. 
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The extent to which the great landholding castes have lost property since 
British occupation, is a subject of some interest, and the statistics just given, 
combined with those of the colonization of the district by the various castes 
given in the settlement report, enable a rough idea on the subject to be gained. 
Thus it \\muld appear that in the trans-Jumna parganahs Jats have lost about 
one-half and Tlmkurs one-fifth ; while, on the other hand, Banias have, from 
owning but two villages at the conquest, come to own one-seventh ; Brahmans 
have doubled and Muhammadans luive tripled their possessions. In the cis- 
Jumna parganahs, JAts have lost only about one-seventh, Thdkurs (not count- 
ing the acquisitions of the Awa r&jas about one-half, Giijars nearly two-thirds, 
and the Muhammadans (Malkauas) a very largo share of their property ; the 
gain to the Brahmans has been 50 per cent., while Banias, Kdyaths, Dhusars, 
&c.f who now own one-fifth, have acquired it entirely under British rule. To 
sum up, then, the original colonists have lost rather more on the west than on 
the east of the Jumna. But the losses in the eastern parganahs have been 
spread over the whole period since the annexation ; those in the western mostly 
took place early in our rule before the owners had realized the meaning of the 
new gift of ownership. Tims, at the present time it would be correct to say 
(writes Mr. Whiteway) that the village communities on the west have a stronger 
grip on the land than those on the east have. 

Among the payers of revenue exceeding Rs. 10,000 annually (see list on 

p. 133), one only, Raja Ghansy&m Sinh, Jat, is 
Leading families. , , i • ~ i, 1 1 i • * i .i, 

recorded as having held his property at the annexa- 
tion, and the remainder are stated to have wholly acquired theirs since that 
event. The number of country gentlemen (writes Mr. Growse) is exceptionally 
small. Two of the largest estates are religious endowments ; the one belonging 
to the Seth’s temple at Brindaban, the other to the Gosdin of Gokul. A third 
is enjoyed by absentees, the heirs of the Lala Babu, who reside in or near 
Calcutta. Rich city merchants and traders have acquired others daring late 


The most influential person in the district has for long past been the 
head of the great banking firm of Mani Rdm 
and Lakshmi Ohand. The present representatives 
of the firm are Banias, but the founder was a Gujardti Brahman of the 
Vallabhdchdrya persuasion. His real name was Gokul Das, but he is 
always referred to as Parikh Ji [H. pdraiA, a tester (of coin)], that 
having been his official designation when holding the post of treasurer to 
the Gwdlidr State. At his death, in 1326, the whole of his immense wealth 
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passed by his will to ManI Bdm, one of iiis subordinate ageiits and a Jaini by 
rtligittn, to the exclusion of the testator’s only brother who was his nearest 
heir- The will was fiercely contested, but was upheld by the highest court of 
appeal. Mani Rdm died in 1836, and the greater part of the property devolv- 
ed on Lakshmi Chand, the eldest of his three sons, and the well-known Muttra 
millionaire. Lakshmi Chand died in 1866, leaving an only son, Ragbundth Dds ; 
but the management of the affairs passed into the hands of his two uncles, Ra- 
dha Krislm and Gobind D4s. Under the influence of Swami Rangachdrya, 
the latter became converts to Vaishnavism, and founded the great temple of 
Bang Ji at Brinddban, committing it to the charge of their learned teacher. 
On Gobind Das, who, at the death of Kishn Das, became the recognized head 
of the family, was conferred on the 1st January, 1877, the Companionship of 
the Star of India, in recognition of liis many public services. Ho survived to 
enjoy the honour only a few mouths, and left as his joint heirs, Baghundth Dds 
mentioned above, and Lachman Dsis, the son of Rddha Krishn. For many years 
past (writes Mr. Growso) the business has been mainly conducted by the bead 
manager, Setii Mangi Lai, now largely assisted by his sons, Nardyan Das 
and Sri Nivdsa Dds. Tho latter is an author and has published a Hindi 
drama, described as of some merit, entitled Rand/dr and PremmohinL Nara- 
yan Das is the manager of the Brinddban estate ; he received in 1880 a dress 
of ,}ionor from the Lieutenant-Governor at a public darhdr held at Agra, in 
recognition of his services during the severe scarcity of 1877-79. The loyal 
behaviour of tho three brothers, Lakshmi Chand, Gobind Das, and Radha 
Krishn, during the mutiny of 1857-58 will be mentioned in the account of that 
event. A list of the many other acts of loyalty and public beneficence due to 
this family cannot be given here 5 a few of the more important are mentioned 
by Mr. Growse (Memoir, pp. 15-16). 

The families of the rdjas of Mursan and of Hathras come of the same 
J&t families of Mursan stock and are Jdts by caste. The present represen ta- 
and HAthras. Mursan branch is the Raja Ghansydin Sinh 

already mentioned. The early history of both branches has been given at 
some length in the Aligarh notice (Gaz., IL, 429 seqq.) There also the 
reader will find a genealogical tree, but the one given by Mr. Growse in the 
last edition (tho 3rd) of his Mathura Memoir, (p. 16), differs from the former in 
many particulars, and, as tho more recent, is presumably the more correct. It 
will be sufficient here to remind the reader that tho most prominent names 
in the two families since British occupation have been those of Tbdkur Daya 
Bdm of Hdthras and Rdja Bhagw’ant Sinh of Mursan. Tho power of the 

19 
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fonner appears to have extended, in 1808, over Mat, Mahdban, Sonai, Rdja^ 
Hasangarh, Sahpau and Khaadauli ; that of the Mursdn rdja over Sa’dabad and 
Sonkh. The circumstances under which their possession, mostly in the nature 
of a farming tenure, ceased, have been given above in the fiscal history [see 
also Mr. Growse’s Memoir^ p. 17]. The good behaviour in the mutiny of DayA 
Rdm^s son, Thdkur Qobind Sinh, resulted in the restoration of the Hdthras 
family to the high position it lost by Daya Rdm's rebellion in 1817, On Go- 
bind Sinh the title of rdja was bestowed, landed estates in Aligarh and Muttra 
districts conferred, and a sum in cash of Rs. 50,000 given, fie died in 1861, and 
his widow, after his death, adopted Hari Nardyan Sinh, a distant relative of the 
rdja’s, to whom the title was formally continued by Government on Ist Janu- 
aiy, 1877, after a long course of litigation had resulted in the adoption being 
upheld. The residence of the family is at Brindaban and is described as a 
handsome building. 

Of the Mursdn branch there is little to be said. The son of Bhagwant 
Sinh, Rdja Tikam Sinh, was created a C.S.I., and died at a great ago in 1878, 
when he was succeeded by his grandson, Raja Ghansyam Sinh. 

The only other family that is honored with a detailed notice in Mr. 

Muhammadan family at Growse’s Memoir is the Muhammadan one settled at 
Sa’dabad. Sa’dabad, and described as the only Muhammadan 

family of any importance in the district It is a branch of the Ldlkhdni stock, 
which musters strongest in the Bulandshahr district. Mr, Growse {Memoir^ 
p. 20) traces the history of the family back to Kunwar Pratap Sinh, who 
joined Prithi Raj of Dehli in bis expedition against Mahoba, The eleventh in 
descent from Pratap was L'll Sinh, on whom Akbar confeired the Persian 
title of Rhiin, whence the name ^ Ldlkhani. ’ His grandson embraced Islam 
in the reign of Aurangzcb, and the seventh in descent from that grandson, 
N&har ’Ali Khan, joined his nephew, Dundo Kh&n, in opposing the English, 
thereby forfeiting his estates, which were conferred on his relative, Maiddn 
’Ali Khan, in or about 1807 A.D. To a son of theDunde Kbdnjust men- 
tioned, Banmast Khdn, was given, it will be remembered (mpra p. 119), Uie 
farm of Noh-jhil parganah as a politic measure. Two others of his sons obtained 
villages in that parganah by purchase, but were* driven out by the villagers in 
the mutiny, and, joining the rebels, thoir estates were oondscated after the res- 
toration of order. The present head of the Sa’dabad family is I’iimad’Ali 
Khdn, but the widow of the last holder has possession of the estates for her 
life. They yield an annual income of about Rs. 48,569 and are spread over 26 
villages. Several other members of the family own lands here ; among them 
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may be mentioned the Naw&b Sir Faiz ’Ali Kh&n, K.C.SJ., who owns the 

village of NAnau. The family retain the Hindu titles of Kunwar and 

ThAkurani and still observe many old Hindu usages both in marriage and other 

social matters* The tendency, however, of the present generation is (writes 

Mr. Growse) to affect an ultra-rigid Muhammadanism. 

Of the smaller estates in the district/’ writes Mr. Growse, some few 

belong to respectable old families of the yeoman type : 

Other estates. xi. u u ii • j k i *• 

others have been recently acquired by speculating 

money-lenders ; but the far greater number are split up into inhnitesimal 
fractions among the whole village community.” Some of their smaller land- 
holders are mentioned by name in Mr. Whitoway’s Settlement Report^ and it 
is unnecessary to extract all their names in these pages. The list, however, 
of all payers of revenue exceeding Es. 10,000 is so short that space may be 
found for it 


Tahsil Name of payer of revenue of Ba. 10,000 or 

upwards. 


(1) Narayau D&s, manager of the temple of 
Hangjt. 

(S) Babus Bishambhiir N&th and Amar Ndth ... 
(.')) Seth Qobardiian Das 

, (4) B&ja Furna Chandra Sinh, Eiinwars Sarat 

I Chandra Sinh, Kanti Chandra Sinh, and 

ludra Chandra Sinh, heirs of Babd Krish* 
I na Chandra Sinh, alias Lala Bibii. 

( (5) Chhatarpal Sinh .«• ... 


Khatri. 

Bania, MahcRri, 
Bengali, Kdyalh. 


Tb&kur, J&don. 


(1) Bftja Fdrna Chandra Sinh, &c. (same as Bengali, Eayath. 

No. 4 in Muttra ) 

(2) B4ni Sdhib Kunwar, widow of Bsja Oovind Jat. 

Sinh of Hdlhros. 


Sa'dfthad 


Thikur Dwdrka D6s, under the management of Brahman, 
Ooshdin Balkishn Ldl, minor, under the 
guardianship of his grandmother, A/viam- 
mdt Fadicdbatl. 

(l) Hardeo Sinh ... ... ... Ditto. 

(S) Musammdt Ndrdyan Kunwar, widow of Ditto, 
Fachauri Bam Chand. 

(S) Seth Lachhmaii Das *•, Bania, 

( 4 ) Bija Ghausydm Sinh ... Jat. 

(1) A/«saniflt 4 ^ Hakfm-un-Nissa, widow of Kan. Musalmdn, 

war Husain’ *A1S Khdn . 

(2) Srf Uftm of Silapur Chandwdra .. Brahman. 

(3) Sfta lidm and Konsal Kishor •*. Dhusar. 
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Mention was made of the Lain BAbu estate at the commencement of this 

heading and it appears twice in the above list. A 
The Laid Babfi estate. ° ^ ^ u j j i i i. 4 

word or two ot explanation may be added to wbat 

was said in the caste notice {supra p. 81). The ancestry of Krishn Chandra 

Sinh, alias ‘ the Lahi Babd/ is given at length by Mr. Growse (Memoir^ p. 258), 

but scarcely concerns us here, as he vras the first of his family to settle in the 

land of Braj, which ho did at the age of 30, after having held office under 

Government in Bardwan and in Orissa. At 40 ho renounced the world and 


led the life of a beggar for two years, at the end of which he was killed by a 
horse^s kick at Gobardhan. But in the 10 years previous to his renunciation 
of the world, he had managed to buy up all the villages most noted as places 
of pilgrimage, in a manner which, writes Mr. Growse, “ strikingly illustrates 
his hereditary capacity for business.’* The zamindArs were induced to believe 
that his solo object was the strict preservation of the hallowed spots, and that 
the proprietors would remain undisturbed. Unfortunately for the latter these 
promises were not recorded, but the sales wore. In this way 15 villages 
in Muttra and 72 in Aligarh and Bulandsliahr wore acquired by the LaI4 
B4bii, the prices paid being out of all proportion to their value at the 
time of purcliase and from a half to a seventh of the annual revenue now 
paid. The gross rental of the lands in this district is estimated at present for 
Bs, 76,738 and the Government demand is Rs. 49,496. The present head of 
the family, who has lately been invested with the title of raja, in recognition 
of his father’s liberality to various benevolent institutions in Calcutta, is 
Puma Chandra Sinh of Paikpara, the grandson of the L6la Bkbu. 

The following account of the relations between the old proprietors and 
the absentee landlord is given by Mr. Growse 

The miserable impoverished descendants of the old proprietors haven 
peculiar claim on the compassion of their now lord, but it has certainly never 
been extended to them. The estate is under the control of a European maua-* 
ger, who draws a haudsoine salary of Rs. 2,000 a month, apparently on the 
condition that this is to bo the sole charge on the rental. He generally comes 
up once a year, not to ascertain the circumstances of his tenantry, for he 
never enters a single village, but simply to inspect the accounts of his sub- 
agents, and to keep them up to the mark in their rent collections. Every 
application for the slightest aid to the construction of a school, a well, a road, 
or any other local improvement, is summarily rejected ; and a stranger, with- 
out asking any questions, can easily recognize the rAja’s villages by their 
exceptionally forlorn and poverty-stricken appearance.” 
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The following statement, kindly snpplied by the Collector on 8th Febru- 
ary, 1883, shows the number of estates (makdl) of 
Proprietary tenures. kind, zaminddri, pattiddri^ imperfect patUddri, 

and hliaiydcMra in each tahsil in the district at the present time 


Name of tahsil. 

Number of estates. 

Total mahfils. 

Zaminddri. 

Paitiddri. 

Imperfect 

pattiddri. 

Bhaiydchdra. 

Muttra ... 

SOS 

84 

73 

97 

402 

Clihata ... 

6G 

... 

63 

45 

104 

Rosf ... 

15 

... 

84 

61 

100 

Mat 

CO 

It 

65 

98 

234 

Maliaban 

08 

6 

88 

167 

843 

ga’dabad ... 

37 

6 

42 

47 

132 

Total ... 

478 

47 

345 

' 

605 1 

1 1,376 


Trans* Jumna tenure. 


The above statement serves at least to show that the hhaiydchdra tenure is 
the one found in the largest number of estates ; unfortunately statistics of area 
cannot be given, and even the enumerations of the estates just given cannot be 
accepted as more than approximately correct. The complexity of the tenures 
in this district is evident from the lengthy account of them given in the Settle- 
ment Report (pp. 39-45). Space will not permit of reproducing that account 
and all that can be given here is a brief abstract. 

In the trans-J uiiina tahsils the most noteworthy tenures are those of the 
large talukas of tappa Raya, Xr-Lashkarpur, Madim, 
Sonkh, tappa Sonai, Aira khera, all in tahsil Mahiiban, 
and Dunetia in tahsil M&t. Reference to the fiscal history of those talukaz 
has been already made, and the reader will remember that in these we have 
the dual system of ownership that involves a settlement or sub-settlement 
with the under-holders, called biswaddrs^ who have a certain sum as an 
allowance to the taldkddr over and above the Government revenue. We 
need not stay to define these terms, which will be found fully explained in the 
text-books \e,g.y Mr. Field’s Landholding and the Relatione of Landlord and 
Tenant^ pp. 512, 718, Ac. ; Mr. Baden Powell’s Land Revenue and Land Tenuree 
of IndiOj p. 373, and Mr. Vincent Smith’s Settlement Officer's Manual^ pp. 
25-30], further than to note the difference in the meaning of the term 'talukddr/ 
as used in these provinces and in Bengal. In both localities the primaiy 
meaning < dependent’ is traceable in the use of the word. But in these provinces 
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the dependency is on the State, the taHkddr standing midway between it and the 
under-proprietors, called sometimes zaminddrs^ but more usually (to mark the 
distinction between them and other proprietors where there is not one to 
share the ownership) bismddrs ; while in Bengal the dependency is nsually 
on the zaminddr. In other words, in Upper India the taldka is subordinate to 
the Sovereign or State; in Bengal it is usually subordinate to the taminddri, 
[The exceptions do not concern us, but see Field’s Landholding ^ p. 513, footnote.] 
We of course find among these under-proprietors distinctions in the modes of 
holding their lauds inter just as among proprietors where there is no taldk-^ 
ddPy and it is wdth these distinctions wo are here concerned. A peculiarity 
about the under-tenures in these taldkds is the w'ay in which they are inter- 
mingled. It is not uncommon to find all the several estates that make up a 
taldka claiming shares in the old parent village, often an uninhabited site 
{khera)y which is, however, still remembered as the one that threw out the 
present separate villages as colonies. The explanation is found in the Jdt tribal 
system. Theoretically, the shareholders are all the descendants of the founder 
of the estate. As these increased and multiplied it became necessary to extend 
cultivation, but the members of the brotherhood that went to occupy land at 
a distance, retained their share in the ancestral site. This feature is strongly 
marked (writes Mr. Whiteway) all over the district except in Kosi and the 
north of Chh&ta, where the J&ts have, like their neighbours there, clung to 
large undivided villages. 

The tenure we have been describing is that known as the bhaigdchdra ; all 
the brotherhood, really or supposed to be descendants of a common stock, share 
in common, and all village measurements are effected with reference to a 
village bigha or chak composed of a varying number of village bighas [see 
further Settlement Report^ p. 31)]. The other tenures in the traus- Jumna 
tabsils present no peculiar features, except, indeed, in a few villages in Noh- 
jhil, where they resemble the tenures in the cis- Jumna tahsil to which we now 
tarn. 


** Any attempt,” writes Mr. Whiteway, to bring the tenures of the cis- 

, Jumna tahsils within the accepted definitions of zamih* 

Cls-Jumni tenarcfl. , , . ^ ^ . , . „ ^ ^ , , , , 

adn, paitiddrij and imperfect pattiddri, would be very 

misleading.” He, therefore, divides them into zaminddri and bhaiydehdra 

and gives a very elaborate account of the latter class. In the same way that 

the pure zaminddr is a survival of the farmer or middleman of the period 


previous to our rule, the pure bkaigdchdra communities may be considered to be 
the survival of the old cultivatiDg bodies that were always treated as having 
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tangible, though often badly-defined, rights in the soil. ** In short,” writes 
Mr. Whiteway, “ the history of the idea of separate ownership in land in 
these communities, in this district at least, is the history of a gradual crystalli* 
zation from the crude arrangement of each member of the brotherhood 
cultivating as much of the area as lay in his power.” In only two villages 
does this arrangement apparently still subsist, but it can be traced in many 
others. The change to the modern system in which each member of the 
brotherhood is the owner of a definite share, based either on ancestral right or, 
if that is known, on actual or recorded possession, can be traced through 
several stages, but all these stages are not found in every community. For 
their further elucidation the reader must bo referred to tho Settlement Report ; 
but a curious case of estimating shares by ploughs, the village being taken 
as consisting of a certain number of ploughs, each plough being further sub- 
divided into two bullocks and each bullock into four logs, may be noted as found 
in existence in some villages in MAt tahsil at the settlement preceding the one 
now current. Similar to this is a still living custom of paying tbo revenue on 
a certain number of wells, each well being divided into four runs, each run 
into four bullocks, &o. 

Some of these peculiarities disappeared at the recent selilemont, and the 
tendency is in the direction of defining the rights of individuals. The great 
advantage of the hha^ydchdra system is the exclusion of all from sharing in the 
land that do notflook to the actual cultivation for their profit ; it is a buffer 
against the Bania and speculator in land. 

Mere cultivating tenures in this district are simple enough ; they are 
either occupancy or non-occupancy. It is usual to 
class among cnitivating tenures that known as sfr, but 
this is not a cultivating tenure properly so called, as the cultivator of sir is 
also the owner. He may, it is true, employ a sub-tenant called a shikmij and 
to the last the term ‘ cultivating tenant’ certainly applies. The statistics of 
area held by each class will be found in the settlement report for the period 
then dealt with, but it is clear that these figures are liable to great fluctuations 
and are perhaps not very trustworthy. 

The payment of rent in this district appears to be everywhere in cash, no 
instance of payment in kind {hatdi ) being mentioned 
in the Settlement Report. As regards the fluctuation 
in the*all-ronnd rent-rate before the current settlement no conclusions could 
be drawn for the cis- Jumna parganahs owing to the peculiarities of tho tenures 
imd'the almost^total absence of any real rent transactions. In the trans-Jumna 
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parganahs Mr, Whitoway saw reason to think a rise of 25 to 30 per eent. had 
taken place in tho 28 years preceding tlie commencement of the current 
assessment. [For details see Settlemmt Report^ p. 88.] 

The condition of the people at the present time as compared with past 
Condition of the culti- periods is a subject dealt with by Mr. Whitoway, but 
Tating classes. conclusions he arrives at are not very definite and 

are not easily summarized. His remarks were made with immediate reference 
to the successive famines that had visited the district. After noticing the cir- 
cumstance that owing to the extension of irrigation bettor crops are grown 
now in greater proportion than formerly, he writes : — 

** From this it does not seem a rash deduction to assume that as the land has now to support 
a denser population, the better grains are more largely consumed by the bulk of the peopld. 
In their houses and in their clothes (except as far as the latter have been affected by the use 
of English cloth) the people are probably but very little changed. There is no industry in 
the district except some weaving of country cloth, which has been rather injured than other- 
wise by the trade in English manufactures. In the towns the people are chiefly either grain- 
dealers or landlords or money-lenders, who are dependent on the agricultural population^ 
and whose prosperity varies with theirs ; or else they are priests and pandas who live on tho 
offerings of the faithful or on the gifts of pilgrims whom they accompany on the tour. To 
these latter the improved communications with tho increased influx of strangers are an uuraixed 
advantage.” 

In connection with this subject of tbo condition of the cultivating classes, 
the increase in the number of occupancy tenants that Mr. Whitoway believes 
to have taken place is an important element. [See further in Settlement Report^ 
p.51.] 

For the following account of tho trade communications of tho district wo 

^ , are indebted to Mr. J. B. Fuller, late Assistant Diroc- 

Trade. 

tor of Agriculture and Commerce, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudli 

“ The Muttra district is amply supplied with trade communications. The East Indian 
Railway barely touches the outlying corner of the dintrict comprised in the Sa’dabad tahsfl, 
but a short line of light railway connects the city of Muttra with the Hdthras road (East India 
Railway) atation, and affords to it most of the advantages that result from a situation on 
the main provincial artery of commerce. The city is further connected with the R&jpiitdna 
State Railway by another short line running to Achhnera, and when the two strips of railway 
are connected by a bridge across the Jumna— as they will be very shortly— and the Muttra- 
Hithraa line is connected with the Cawnpore, Farukhabad, and Kasganj light railway by the 
extension now under construction, the district will be traversed from west to east by a line 
of light railway that will place the city of Cawnporc in direct communication with tho salt 
lakes of Rijputdna, Six metalled roads diverge from the city of Muttra, connecting it 
respectively with Hathras, Jalesar (Etah district), Agra, Bhartpur, Dig, and Dehli. The river 
Jumna traverses the whole length of the district from north-west to south-east, as does also the 
Dehli and Agra canal, and tho latter is connected with Muttra city by a itili-water navigation 
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bhannel 7 miles in length. The railway traffic of the district is at present almost entirely transact* 
hd by the Muttra-H&thras light railway [of which a brief notice has been given above, see p. 27]. 
During the calendar year 1881 its working expenses amounted to Bs. 9S,632 ; its gross 
receipts to Bs 1,36,884 ; and its net receipts to Bs. 41,702. The charges for interest on capital 
(at 4| per cent.) amounted to Rs. 48,460 ; so that the net result was a loss of Ks. 1,763, an 
insignifleant sum when contrasted with the undoubted benefit the line confers on the district 
and the facilities it gives to a large nnmber of pil^ms to visit the many famous shrines and 
bathing ghdts. The line derives no less than 66 j^er cent, of its earnings from passenger 
traffic. 

**Dtaringthe same year (1881) the total amount of goods despatched from stations on 
the railway was 1,66,000 maunds ; and the total amount of goods received, 6,33,000 maunds. 
This indicates very strongly the character of the traffic, which principally consists in import. 
The principal imports and exports were as follows 

ImporU, Ekporta, 


riottou goods 

... 6,190 maunds. I 

Cotton ... 

1,703 maunds. 

Grain 

2,03,568 

II 

Cotton goods ... 

2.776 „ 

Sugar 

••• 6/, 990 

II 

Hides ... 

2,068 „ 

Wood 

... 19,956 

If 

Saltpetre 

1,635 „ 

Coal 

... 7,159 

II 




"The total amount of the trade is, therefore, inconsiderable and does not amount to more 
than is ordinarily carried by a first-class metalled road in these provinces. It is almost entirely 
Concerned with the city of hfnttra and the railway has as yet had little or no effect on the 
traffic of the district as a whole. 

The only roads on which traffic has been registered arc the Muttra-Dehli, the Muttra* 
Dig, and the Muttra-Bhartpiir. B’or the former road two years* and for the two latter roads 
three years' statistics are available. The following summary has more than a temporary inter- 
est, as the statistics of road-traffic ceased to bo collected after 1878-79, and consequently, until 
the registration is resumed, these will be the only ones available for guaging its extent 



Cotton. 

Cotton goods. 

Grains. 

Metals. 

Oil-seeds. 

w 

a 

0 

'm 

1 

•*» 

CQ 

u 

a 

to 

9 

ta 

Wood. 

BO 

9 

s 

S 

? 

s 

M 

Total. 

Towards Muttra*^ 



Muttra* Dehli road. 






1877-78 

29,340 

130 


18 

29,62!) 

1,531 

86,798 


86 

MEm 

11,76,274 

1878*79 



64,267 

453 

6,387 

762 

91,846 28,466 

223 

6,046 

3,06,624 

£'rom Muttra— 












1877-78 ... 

•M 

1,324 

36,622 


12,686 

37 


711 

rtaoiu 

1,20^666 

1878-79 

672 

827 

42,148 

1,497 

(23,696 

256 

626 

9,693 

977 

51,800 

1,31,992 

Towards Muttra— 



MuHra-JDig road 








32,437 

181 

26^208 


719 

1,219 

1,62,663 


1,921 

3,229 

2,17,617 

1877-78 

1,260 

4 

12,897 

63 

6,958 

469 

43,362 

... 

720 

2,400 

68.117 

^ 1878-79 ... 

36,803 

22 

8,980 

KS 

6,029 

Kt!1 

606 

611 

4,664 

2,267 

63,470 

From Muttra— 












1876-77 


704 

80.9G9 

1,267 

261 

2,881) 

1 

38,862 

1,194 

6,624 

71,762 

1877-78 

89 

173 

14,391 

862 

368 

831 

3 

14,048 


7,946 

3S,263 

1878-79 

26 

144 

20,416 

283 

••e 

232 

... 

14,040 

109| 

2,874 

87|614 


20 
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Cotton. 

Cotton goods. 

Grains. 

Metels. 

Oil-seeds. 

Provisions. 

Salt. 

Sugar. 

Wood, 

1 

1 

P 

1 


i 


Muitra-Bharipur road. 






Towards Muttra— 












1876-77 

8,812 

253 

3,658 

95| 

18 

2,470 

45,764 

... 

9,897 

36,705 

1,02,562 

1877-78 

161 

80 

6,798 

54 

953 

1,040 

6,822 

... 

15,999 

67,977 

99.828 

1878-79 

2,000 

36 

10,866 

10 

2,842 

667 

91 

118 

7,158 

67,900 

91,188 

From Muttra* 












1876-77 


569 

27,836 

342 

2,022 

3,250 

... 

25,728 

796 

16,937 

77,480 

1877-78 

160 

199 

62,821 

i 

230 

1,216 

412 

9,869 

1,690 

18,807 

90,355 

1878-79 

SO 

838 

16,641 

204 

... 

1,633 

21 

|1 1,143 

... 

4,788 

34,797 

1 


The road connecting Muttra with Delili is by far the most important of the three, and 


daring the scarcity of 1877-78 was of enormous serricc to the district, since it offered a direct 
route for the barley and gram of the lower Panjab, considerable stocks of which existed in Be- 
wiri, Bhi wani, and other towns. The most noticeable feature in the iraihc of the other two roads 
is the decline in the import of salt, due to the closure of salt works in the Bbartpur State and 


Bivor'andjcanal traffic. 


concentration of operations at the Sambhar lake. 

“The Jumna is greatly impeded by shallows daring the greater part of the year, especially 
since the opening of the Dehli and Agra Canal, which abstracta a 
large portion of its water supply. It is scarcely used at all for 
traffic purposes, and the total amount of goods annually exported by means of it is said not to 
exceed 2,000 maunds. The Dehli and Agra Canal offers, however, an excellent water>way, since, 
although primarily intended for irrigation, navigation requirements w'ere carefully considered 
in its construction. In the Muttra district there are wharves at Kosi, A ring, and Chhota Kosif 
but the traffic which they transact is wholly insignificant. The canal passes at a distance of 
gome 7 miles from Muttra city, but is connected with it by a still-water navigation channel which 
was constructed at great expense, but bus proved absolutely useless. It is reported to have 
been a * failure from the first,’ and the chickweed with which its surface is covered is rarely 
disturbed by the passage of a boat. Indeed, traffic on the whole canal between Dehli and Agra 
is disappointingly small, considering the expenditure incurred to attract it, including the cost 
of a still-water channel at Agra city, similar to the one at Muttra, During the year 1878-79 the 
total traffic carried down-stream by the canal only amounted to 74,1 10 maunds, and that carried up- 
stream to 1,20,427 maunds.^ The Muttra district received 39,017 maunds from the Agra district 
(principally stone) and S,765 maunds from the direction of Dehli. It despatched 21,028 maunds 
in the former aDd'8,877 maunds in the latter direction. The insignificance of the traffic carried by 
the canal is all the more remarkable from there being a considerable road traffic running parallel 
to it between the very places the canal connects. In 1877-78 (tlic famine year) the Agra-Dehli 
road carried ll,76,274"mauuds towards Agra, and 1,20,G66 maunds towards Dehli, registered at 
the point where it crosses the Muttra-Gurgaon boundary. In the same year the canal trafflconly 
amounted to 76,097 maunds down-stream and 28,609 maunds up-stream. The road traffic was of 


^ Since this note was written later returns have been supplied, but they show no improves 
ment in the traffic, for the half-year ending 30th 8cptembei, 1881 and 1882, the total up and 
down traffic was only 1,86,412 and 73,107 maunds respectively (Ga^., A,- fV. a»d OudA, 
dated 85th May, 1883). 
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COTiwe considerably inflated by the excessive demand for grain in the Muttra and Agra districts, 
since in the following year it only amounted to— towards Agra 3,06,624 maunda ; towards Dehll 
1,81,002 maunds. But it is very remarkable that the canal attracted no portion of it. The 
principal obstacle to the increase of traffic on the canal is probably the fact that its head (at 
Okie) is separated from Dchli by some miles of difficult navigation on the Jumna, and if the 
canal could be connected with Dehll by a navigation channel, as it is with Muttra and Agra, there 
is small doubt but that the traffic would be enormously increased. At the same time it is some* 
what extraordinary that there is not more local traffic carried by it between Agra and Muttra, 
which are separated by no break of canal.** 

There are no important mercantile enterprises of any kind and no manu- 
factures conducted under European supervision in the 
Manufactures. district. The only local manufacture is that of weav- 

ing country cloth, referred to in a former paragraph, and the only industry 
other than agricultural is the stone-cutting mentioned in the notice of ‘ habi- 
tations.* 

The principal fairs in the Muttra district are held in the places and on 
the dates given in the following statement.' Fifteen 
of these festivals are celebrated at the headquarters 
city, six at BrindAban, two at each of the holy places Gobardhan and Baldeo, 
and one at each of five other places : — 



* Kindly supplied by Mr. W. E. Neale, c.s. This list includes only the principal frstivala. 
The total number is much larger and includes 38 for Muttra and 46 for BrindAban. A calendar 
of all these is given in Mr, Qrowse*s Mathnrd. 
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Place. 

Farganah. 

Date. 

!I| 

8 II 

P«e« 

< 

Name and object. 

Kttttra 

Mattra ... : 

16th of bright half of 
Sawao (July-August). 

6,000 j 

SalOno or Baksha-bandhan, *ty* 
ing on of armlets*' wrestling 
matches. 

Ditto ••• 

Ditto ... 

8th of dark half of Bhadon 
( August-September). 

21,000 

Janm Ashtnmi, * Krishna’s birth- 
day ; ’ a fast till midnight. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

1 1th of bright half of ditto. 

6»000 

A special pilgrimage to Madhu*. 
ban, Tilban, and Kumudhan ; 
the general Ban-j&tra also 
commciiccs and lasts for 15 
days. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

8th to 10th of bright half 
of Ku6r (September- 
October;. 

20,000 

Rtmlfla ; to witness the repre- 
sentation of tho deaths of 
Mcghnid, Kumbha-Karn, and 

1 Bivan. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

nth of ditto 

80|000 

Bharat milap; to witness the 
representation of the meeting 
at A jodhya of Kama, Sita, and 
Laksbman on their return 
from Ceylon with Bharat and 
Satrugbna. 

Jam-D&j ; to bathe in the Jnm- 
na. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

and of bright half of K6r- 
tik (October-Noyember). 

36,000 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

8th of ditto ... 

3,000 

Gochiran, ‘pasturing the cat- 
tle.’ 

Akhay-navami ; the second 
great perambulation of the 

city. 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

9th of dim ••• 

60,000 

Ditto ••• 

Ditto ... 

10th of ditto ... 

20,000 

Kaiisbadh ki mela; to see the re- 
presentation of Kans being kill- 
ed by Krishna and Baladeva. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

lithof ditto ... 

20,000 

Dcotthin ; perambulation on ao 
count of the awakening of the 
god from his 4 mouths’ slum- 
ber. 

Brindfiban ... 

Ditto ... 

1 1 ith of bright half of Phil- 
gun (February-March). 

6,000 

> Pbuldol ; processions with 
dowers and music and danc- 
ing. 

iBrahmotsav; festival at the 
Seth’s temple lasting 10 days. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

. 2nd to 10th of dark hall 
ofChait (March-Aprii). 

60,000 

Ditto ... 

Ditto .. 

. l&th of bright half of Jetb 
(May-Juno). 

i 6,000 

1 Oaj-graha ki meli ; to witness 
the representation of a fight 
between an elephant and a 
crocodile in the tank at tho 
back of the Seth’s temple. 

Ditto .. 

. Ditto .. 

. gth of bright half of Si- 
wan (July-August). 

3,00(1 

> Fair at the Brahm-knnd. 

Ditto .. 

. Ditto ,. 

. 8th of bright half of Dha* 
don (August-September) 

8,000 

1 Radhi Ashtam!; Ridhi’s birth- 

Ditto. .. 

. Ditto .. 

• 6th to 11th of bright hall 
of Pus (December-Janu 
ary). 

i 2,G0C 

1 Dhanur-mas Otsavi to witness 
the procession issuing from 
the Vaikuuth gate. 

Satoha 

. Ditto .. 

. Gthofdarkhalf of Bh&doi 
(August-September.) 

a 3,60( 

) To bathe in the Santana-kond. 

Jatipnra .. 

. Ditto M 

. Ist of bright half of Kii 
tik (October-Norember; 

2,00 

). 

0 Annakfit ; distributing food to 
the poor. 
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Place. 

Farganah. 

Date. 

Averare (ap- 
proximate) 
attendance. 

Name and object. * 

Gobardhan... 

Muttra ... 

15th of bright half of As&rh 
(June- July). 

0 

1 

Byas Purno} worshipping the 
Guru and perambulation of 
the Giri Bnj or sacred hill. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

10th of bright half of KAr-' 
tik (October-November).' 

80,000 

Dipmalikd, illumination of the 
sacred hill. 

Hadhi-kund. 

Ditto ... 

8th of bright half of ditto. 

6,000 

Abhaya Ashtami ; childlcsa 
coupels baihe in the ponds 
(Hadhakund and Krishnar 
kniid) in hopes of issue. 

Darsana ... 

Chhdta •«. 

6th to 15th bright of half 
of Bhadon (August-Sep- 
tember). 

6,600 

Kiidbi Hla ; to witness the ex- 
ploits of Krishna and BAdbi- 
ka. 

Semri ... 

Ditto ... 

Ist to 9th of bright half 
of Chait (March- April). 

3,400 

Devi pdjA { to worship the god- 
dess of small-pxx. 

Baldeo ... 

Mahaban ... 

Gth to 8th of dark half 
of BliAdon (August-Sep- 
tcniber). 

1,500 

Baldevaji kA melA, birthday 61 
Baldeva. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

From 1 6th of bright half 
of Aghaii (November-De 
cember) to 2nd of dark 
half of Pus (Uecember- 
Jauuary). 

3,6' 0 

Baldevaji kA mcIA;pcrambnlation 
of the temple and prayers for 
fulfilment of wishes. 


In the following table will be found the average rale] of hire paid during 


different years of the past quarter century^ to tho 
various classes of artisans and labourers 


Average daily wages of the year. 


Glass of artisan or labourer. 

1868 

• 


1867. 

1888. 

Blacksmiths ••• 



Anas 

4 

to 

6 

Anas 

5 

Anas 

4 to 6; 

Stone-cutters ••• 




4 



tl 

4^ to 6 


6 

Carpenters ••• 

iti 


i> 

8 

to 

4 

It 

4 to 6 

ti 

4 to 6 

Masons ... 

••• 

••a 

n 

3 

to 

4 

II 

4 to 6 


4 to 8 

Tailors ... 

••• 

••• 

It 

3 

to 

4 


3 to 4 


4 

Shoemakers ... 

••• 


It 

8 

to 

4 

II 

3 to 4 


3 to 4 

Bearers (AaAdr) 

M. 


•t 

2 

to 

4 

tl 

3 to 4 


3 to 4 

Thatchers ... 


ut 

w 

3 




S| to 4 

It 

4 to 6 

Porters ••• 



It 

2 



I* 

s to 

It 

n 

Diggers (jbelddr) 



tl 

n 

to 

2 

It 

2 to 21 

It 

H 

Coolies ••• 


••• 

i» 

H 

to 

y 

It 

2 to 21 

It 

lA to ih 

Weedets ... 

... 

... 

tl 




It 

2i to 3 

•1 

2 to 3 


‘ For the years 1858 and 1867 these are taken from a return published in Mr. Plowden’a 
Wayet and jPricef ; those lor the present year have been supplied by the i^ollector. 
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The above are mere averages. Female labourers are paid slightly less, and 
half-grown lads get two-thirds of the full rate of wage. 

There are two sets of prices in this district : those that govern transactions 
_ . in the open market or the h&zar prices, and those 

that govern transactions between grain-dealers and 
producers or the harvest prices. Between the two there must necessarily 
be a difference representing the profit to the grain-dealer and the cost of car- 
riage to the market. So much profit is perfectly legitimate ; but the grain- 
dealing class composes a guild or fraternity that not only admits no outsider 
but monopolizes the money-lending or hanking trade as well. The members, 
be they Banias or zamindars, can compel the producer, who lives solely by the 
advances they grant him, to bring his produce to their shops and thus prevent 
him from getting the full open market value for his goods. Tlie cultivator is, 
therefore, not only crippled by the heavy interest he has to pay, but also by the 
low prices he is compelled to take for his produce. 

We have in Mr. Allen’s Jalesar Settlement Report^ dated 25th March, 1836, 

a statement of harvest rates for wheat and barley for 
Harvest rates. . 1 -rm . ... 

the years 1813-34, and Mr. Whiteway m his report 

quotes these and also those obtaining among the Bajna Banias for six of the 
chief staples of the district — wheat, barley, gram, and hejhar (barley and gram 
mixed) for the spring crops, and cotton, and mung for the autumn crops — 
for the years 1835-76. These harvest rates are settled on the 3rd of the light 
half of Baisakh for the rahi that has just past, and on the 10th of the light half 
of Kuar for the kharif to come. Those he considers to be fairly representative 
of the prices obtainable by the cultivators generally. Omitting exceptional 
years, vig,, those of tlio famines and scarcities of 1813, 1818 to 1820, 1825 to 
1827, 1837-38, 1860-61, 1868-69, and the mutiny of 1857-58, the average 
prices of three periods have been as follow, the figures showing sers and frac- 
tions of a ser for the rupee ; — 

I Wheat. Barley. Gram. Bejhar, Uucleaced cotton. Judr, Mdng, 


Ist period. 

1814-1637 

... 41-4 

690 

• •• 

... 

••• 

• •• 


Snd „ 

1837-1867 

... 39-4 

68*2 

48*7 

63*8 

17*1 

46*9 

42*8 

ard „ 

1867-1876 

... 26*7 

36 8 

33 '6 

36*4 

10*0 

33*8 

82*6 


The rise of prices in the third period (1857-76i has been 55 per cent, for wheat 
and 65 for barley on the prices obtainable in the first period (1814-37); and 
45 per cent, for gram, 52 for Jg/iaf*, 71 for uncleaned cotton, 38 for judr, and 31 
for m^ng on the prices of the second period (1837-57). 

The rise in prices in the second period was very small ; taking wheat, it 
has never been, in fact, so cheap during the whole time as it was iu 1850, during 
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this second period. In no year since the mutiny has wheat been cheape|r than 
40 sers for the rupee, whereas it was so in 13 years before that time. In only 
five years since the mutiny has it been cheaper than 30 sers for the rupee, 
whereas in only one year before that time, not being an exceptional year, was 
it so dear. The low rise in the price of khar(f grains, especially is note- 
worthy, for they are but little exported, and their price is not so affected by 
improvements in the means of transport as the rahi grains. 

. Taking the same three periods, the average bdz4r 

Market rates. . .. v ... ,. . . , 

prices tor three principal commodities have been — 




Wheat, 

Gram. 

Barley. 

let period, 

1814-37 

... ... 32*6 

43*5 

47*9 

2nd „ 

1837-67 

... ... 320 

37-6 

... 

8fd „ 

1867-76 

.a. ... 22*8 

26*3 

••• 


The average price of barley for the two last periods cannot bo given. It 
will be noticed that here, again, the rise in prices during the second period 
was very small, almost tho whole rise being confined to the last term. Compar- 
ing the prices that have ruled since the mutiny with those before the great 
famine, wo find that wheat has risen 42 per cent, in price, and gram 53 per 
cent. ‘‘In this district, therefore,” writes Mr. Whiteway, “the cultivator is not 
only getting his share in the rise of prices generally, but is also gradually forc- 
ing tho Bania to give him a better price for his produce ; for, whereas 
b6z4r rates have risen for wheat only 42 per cent., the harvest rates have risen 
55 per cent. The^ difference between harvest rates and bfizfir rates for this 
grain was 27 per cent, for the first period, 23 per cent, for the second, and only 
17 per cent, for the third. It must take time for the benefits of the competi- 
tion in the export trade to filter down to the cultivator, guarded and hedged 
round as he is by custom and long-standing obligations, but in a longer or 
shorter time it must reach him. The harvest prices of cotton in this district 
during the American war are instructive in tho extreme as showing how the 
Bania’s hand must be forced by a stimulated market. As tho general result of 
this investigation it is proved that the whole rise in prices has been since the 
mutiny, and that, as compared with last settlement, the cultivator can now get 
60 per cent, more all round for his produce.” 

During the severe scarcity of the years 1877-79 that followed the last of tho 
periods wo have been considering, there was a corresponding rise in the prices of 
all kinds of food-produce. These have been recorded for each of the principal 
commodities for each month of the period from June, 1877, to May, 1879, in 
an appendix to the Report on the Scarcity and Relief Operations in the Norths 
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We^i^n Promnces and Otulh daring these years. T?ho highest prices of each 
of the commodities reached in any month were as follow t — 


Wheat. 

BHrley. 

Oommon rice. 

BSjra. 

Jnar. 

Oram. 

8. c. 

8. C. 

8. C. 

8. c. 

S. c. 

8. c. 

10 12 

12 0 

8 8 

1 0 

7 0 

12 0 


Prices have slowly recovered with the favourable harvests of recent years^ 
and the following figures will serve to show their present state t— 


Price for fortnight 
ending 16th Octo- 
ber, 18s:(. 

Price for fortnight 
ending I5th March, 
1883. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Common 

rice. 

B&jra. 

Jilfir. 

Gram. 

8. c. 

S. c 

8. c. 

S. c. 

8. c. 

8. c. 

17 12 

25 8 

14 0 

24 0 

24 0 

26 0 

17 0 

24 8 

IS 0 

S3 0 

25 0 

25 0 


The rates of interest charged vary greatly, but averages may bo given ns 
Money-lending nnd In- between bankers tliemselves, from 6 to 9 

tcrest. per cent.; (2) in large transactions between bankers and 

private individuals, where jewels and similar kinds of movable property are 
pledged, from 6 to 12 per cent. \ id) when land is mortgaged as security, from 
9 to 18 per centj in small pawnbroking transactions, from 12 to 15 per cent j 
(4; ditto on personal security, from 18 to 37 J per cent. 

The Government ser of 2 0571b. and its sub-divisions are in'goneral use 
in the towns and larger markets, but local weights are 
Weights and measures, used, which vary in different parts of the district 

and for different commodities. No statement of these has been prepared, but 
the account given in tlie Agra notice will suffice to show how difficult, if not 
impossible, it would be to give an accurate account of them. Nor would it be 
of much interest or value, as on the few occasions when the reader might 
require to know them he would find it safer to consult the local authority fof 
the time being. The only measure that need be mentioned is the WyAa, and 
that only for the purpose of noting that it has ceased to be used in official 
records, its place having been taken by the English acre. During the late 
settlement operations the patwdrU (village accountants), and also the zamln^ 
ddrz and cultivators^ are stated to have become familiarized with the new mea^ 
sure and i^ith the rates of rent reckoned upon it (see Mr. Smithes Settlement 
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Manual^ p. 324). It may be mentioned that the * Government’ higha^ 
B3 it was called, measured 2,756*25 square yards, and that 1*7560 such highai 
went to the acre, the same indeed as in Agra and Farukhahad. 

The chief items that make up the district receipts and expenditure will 
District receipts and Appear from the appended statement of them Ibr a 
expenditure. recent year, kindly furnished by the Accountant- 

General, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. It should be observed, however, 
that only those items that come under what are technically called service” 
heads are entered. These form the substantive accounts of the Government of 
India, hut in addition there are debt” heads, including accounts of sums 
repayable by or to Government, such as deposits, loans, &c., that- do not directly 
affect the financial resources of the district 


Heads of receipts. 


1880-81. 

Heads of charges. 


1880-81. 

Lnnd revenue ... 


Rs. 

16,83,693 

Interest on funded and unfunded 

Us. 

8,999 

Excise on spirits and drugs' 
Assessed taxes ... 


40,981 

69,680 

debt. 

Interest on service funds and other 

Provincial rates ,«« 

Stamps 

Kegistration 

... 

9 79,299 
86,261 

accounts. 

Refunds and drawbacks 


7,183 

... 

16,649 

Land revenue 

... 

1,61,284 

Post'Otlice ... 

•tt 

... 

Exciec on spirits and drugs 

Ml 

2,867 

Minor departments •»* 

#• 

1,441 

Assessed taxes 


60 

Law and justice ••• 

Ml 

4,806 

Provincial rates ... 


... 

Jails 

«•« 

1,169 

Stamps 

... 

1,064 

Police 


4,639 

Registration 


6,069 

Education .*• 


12,971 

Post-office t.t 


3,963 

Medical i*. 

... 

14 

Administration ... 


Stationery and printing... 


233 

Minor departments 


i,845 

Interest 

... 

309 

Law and justice 


21,948 

Receipts in aid of superannuation, 

... 

Jiuls »i 

... 

8,788 

retired and conipussionatc allowan- 
ces. 

Miscellanaous ... ... 

3,161 

Police ... 

Education ... 

Ecclesiastical 


1,29,836 

27,879 

8,648 

Irrigation and navigation 


3,492 

Medical services ... 


8,227 

Other public works 


26,980 

Statiuncry and printing 


1,086 

Totol 

* 

n, 18,070 

Political agencies 

Allowances and assignments under 
treaties and engagements. 
Superannuation, retired and compas- 
sionate allowances. 

Miscellaneous 

Famine relief ... ... 

irrigation and navigation ... 

Other publio works 

Loss by cxcliange on transactions 
with Loudon. 

Total 

* *604 

24,604 

1,077 

L499 

13 

4,22,266 


The position of the district as regards the recent measure of decentraliza- 


lx>cal rates and local self- briefly stated. Muttra is one of the few 

Uoyernmeut. districts in wliicli a balance (Rs. 5,750) is shown 

* JncludcB gross receipts on account of sale proceeds of opium. 

21 
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MUTTRA, 


after dedaciing from the receipts derived from the local cess the total amount of 
charges andor the various heads of general establishment, education, medical in- 
stitutions, village watchmen, and public works. The details of normal expenditure 
were approximately stated in Resolution No. 3 of 1882, dated 13th April, 1882, 
and published in the local gazette as follow : — 


J)KliVCTlONS ON ICGOOnX OF OKNKKAL KSTABLISUMKNT, &C. 


Balance of local cess avail- 
able for local expenditure 
after deducting further rate 
and percentage for canals 
and railways. 

a. 1 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/ 


District 

dak. 

Lunatic 

asylums. 

Inspec- 
tion of 
schools. 

Training 

schools. 

District 

sanita- 

tion. 

Depart, 
mint of 
Atricul- 
tnre and 
Commerce. 

Total. 

Rs. 

1,56,960 

Rs. 

6,030 

Rs. 

1,950 

Rs. 

4,370 

Rs. 

9.^0 

Rs. 

390 

Rb. 

1,660 

Rb. 

15,280 


Balance arailable for expen- 
diture under local control. 


Hs. 

1,41,6S0 


ExPKVniTlTRB UNDRR LOCAL GOMTKOL. 


a. 

b. 

c 

Education. 

Medical charges. 

Village 

watchmen. 

(1) 

(2) 

Hospitals and 
dispciiBaritis. 

Vaccination. 

Rs. 

26,390 

1 

Rb. 

5,260 

Ks. 

1,610 

Rs. 

58,240 


Total. 


91,500 


8urplna avail- 
able for local 
public works. 


UCULIC WORKS RXPKNDlTUUii. 


Normal ilemt (local control). 


Rs. 

50,180 


« .s 

n = ^ . 

S .Si c go 
B O S' 

m QO 

ea 0.^.0 


Us. 

31,S>S0 


a? 


Rs. 

9,0U0 


a, g 

4a!:* 


•s a 

Q 

kT 

8,350 


Rs. 

42,630 


.2 M C 

a» I w 

B. 

OD Of> ... 

QD el 
•o o 
B ^ 

v> 

^si 

iS"" 

w r- 

B « •“ i;? 

s®5r.« 2 

'E 

o 


Rs. 

300 


a 
0/ ^ 

ig 

<B 


S 3 0 ^ O 
o ^ K 

•« W 44 

c « s 
|28 
•«i 


K... 

I,5U0 


Ks. , Rs. 
4M30 U,7iU 


! : ! 

The surplus of Rs. 5,750 shown above will be liable to be decreased by 
the fluctuating grants for original (local) public works, and for arboriculture, 
and also by the debit of certain items, such as the cost of collections of local 

rates, cost of existing local funds establishments in district oflices, and repairs 
to lardu, none of which was included in the statement just given, the precise 
details not being available. 
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Income-tax. 


Municipal funds are not included in the statement of receipts and ox- 
Municlpalitiea and house- pon^iture, as the taxes that provide them are levied 
tax towns. fyi. purposes. Details of municipal income and 

expenditure are ^iven in the accounts of the three munici))alitics, Muttra, 
Brindaban, and Kosi, Their aggregate income, in 1881-82, was Rs. 92,524 ; 
and their aggregate expenditure, Rs. 86,443. The income and outlay of the 
house-tax towns — 14 in number (vtz., K^mar, Chhdta, Shergarh, Sahar, Go- 
bardhan, Sonkh, Farah, Mat, Raya, Mahdban, Gokul, Baldeo, SaMabad, and 
Sahpau) — will be found under the separate notices of them. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pics in the rupee, 
calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the 
purposes of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 
was Rs. 1,13,921 ; and the number of persons assessed, 2,846. The assess- 
ment in 1871-72 was Rs. 35,217 ; and the number assessed 1,745. In 1872-73, 
they were Rs. 26,762 and 738 respectively. 

The liconso-tax, levied under Act II. of 1878, yielded, in 1881-82, a gross 
sura of Rs. 57,865; and after deducting the cost of 
collection, the net produce of the tax, according to the 
official report, was Rs. 53,415. The incidence of taxation per thousand of the 
total population was, in towns with population e.xcceding 5,000, Rs. 181 ; 
and the number of persons taxed por thousand, 7 : while in smaller towns and 
villages it was only Rs. 74*4 ; and the number taxed, 3 in a thousand. Judged 
by not collections Muttra ranked 4th in the North-West Provinces in 1880-81 
and in 1881-82. 


Liceni^e-tax. 


Excise collections are now made under Act XXII. of 1881 (repealing 
Act X. of 1871) and Act 1. of 1878, and may bo shown 

ccise. r ^ 


for five years as follows 


Year 

License fees for rend 
of opium. 

Still-head duty. 

1 Distillery fees. 

Fees for license to sell 
native or English 
liquor. 


Madak and chanda. 

•c 

S 

i 

§ 

0 
a 

"S 

S 

s 

a 

« 

01 . 

li 

Gross receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 



Be. 

Ub. 

Bs. 

Hs. 

liB. 1 

Bs. 

Us. 

Rs. 1 

Bs 

Hs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

l$7e-77 

M« 

... 

8,608 

4 

6 007 

7,026' 

406 

... 

29,829: 


44,886 

4,2^ 

40,660 

1877*78 

... 

877 

2,989 

6 

2,6U0 

6,840' 206 


26.626 

1 

30.091 

3.8271 

36,264 

1878-70 

... 

8,967 

1,767 

7 

6.971 

7,uOO 

419 

30 24.762 

40! 43,267 

8,865 

39,392 

1879-80 

M. 

3,616 

2,481 

7 

8.823 

6,OOo' 

882 

— t 1 

17,194 

19 33,123 

2.826' 

80.296 

1880<81 


8,538 

2,680 

6 

j»,8'»0 

6.867| 

402 

I 

... I 

16,888 

81 1 33,666 

2,093 80,673 
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MUTTRA. 


For excise matters tlie district is divided into two sections, the ' distillery’' 
tract and the ‘ farmed’ tract, the boundaries of which vary from year to year. 
Excluding Muttra and Brind^ban towns, the incidence per liead of excise taxation 
in 1881-82 was *68 of apice in the whole district, being 2*12 pies in the ‘distillery’, 
and *44 pies in the ‘ farmed* tract. This points to a low rate of consumption of 
native liquor, but the position of the district bordered to a great extent by native 
territory and including within its boundary several Bluirtpur villages w’here 
excise laws are unknown, favours smuggling, and it cannot be doubted that much 
smuggling from the latter takes place. An interesting account of excise mat- 
ters in this district, and an account of the method of distilling native liquor, 
will be found in Mr. Cruickshank’s report on the administration for the year 
1881-82 published in the annual departmental report for that year. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (I. .of 1879) and Court- 
fees Act (VII. of 1870j. The following table shows, 
®^**’*”^*' for the same period as the last, the revenue and chargea 

under this head : — 


Year. 

Hundi and 
adhesive 
stamps. 

Document 

stamps. 

Court- fee ^ 
stamps. ! 

Dntiqi^, 
penalties, 
and mis- 
cellaneous. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

1876-77 

S,761 

17,497 

69,968 

46 

80,253 

1,401 

78,851 

1877-78 

1,606 

29,064 

68,518 

648 

89,726 

1,703 

88,023 

1878-79 

2,461 

21,476 

61,049 

15 

86,001 

1,684 

83,4^7 

1879-80 

2,600 

22,280 

60,080 

135 

76,096 

1,482 

78,613 

1880-81 

2,536 

22,820 

60,846 

49 

86,261 

1,686 

84,615 


In 1880-81 there wore 7,591 documents registered under the Registration 
Act (XV. of 1877), and on these fees (and fines) to the 
Registration. amount of Rs. 9,960 were collected. The expenses of 

establishment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 5,041. 
The total value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as 
Rs. 15,42,092, of which Rs. 12,71,303 represent immovable and the remainder 


movable property. 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the num- 
ber of cases tried by the civil, criminal, and revenuo 


Judicial statistics. 


courts. For tho two last this amounted in 1880 to 


3,441, of which 1,894 were decided by criminal and 1,547 by revenue courts. 
The local civil courts are the munsifts of Muttra and Mababan, but for purposes 
of civil jurisdication the district is included with Agra, and separate statistics 
of civil cases affecting this district cannot be readily obtained. 
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The medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and two branch 
Medical charges and dispensaries. The first is at Muttra and the others at 

sanitary statistics. Brindaban and Kosi. These branch dispensaries are 

both of the second class. The total district expenditure on dispensaries was in 
1881 Rs. 5,924, of which 55*9 per cent, was defrayed by government, the rest 
being paid from municipal funds, interest on investments, and subscriptions. 
The total number of patients, both in-door and out-door, in 1881, was 26,993, 
and included 2 Europeans, 66 Eurasians, 22,723 Hindus, 4,147 Musalm4ns, 
and 55 of other classes. The average daily attendance was 199'98, and the 
ratio per cent, of men 59*33, of women 19*28, and of children 21*39. At the 
central dispensary 50 major operations (3 on the eye) were performed. 

In the year 1869, when cholera was epidemic in many districts of the 
Epidcmicdiseascsicho- North-Western Provinces, Muttra did not suffer so 

lerain 1869, much as some Others. The disease was not prevalent 

till Juno, when it appeared in several places simultaneously. The number of 
deaths was 1,060, giving a percentage of *13 to the total population. After two 
years of comparative freedom, the people were again in 1872 troubled by cho- 
lera in an epidemic form, but the deaths were less than 
a third of those in the preceding epidemic ; the worst 
months were May, July, August, and September. 

Muttra was one of the ten districts that suffered, in 1872, from the epidemic 
prevalence of the dengue form of fever, a novelty 
among the diseases of these provinces. The other dis- 
tricts were Mirzapur, Benares, Gh&zipur, Allahabad, Jaunpur, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Aligarh, and Meerut, The disease is highly contagious, and was probably 
brought into the district by pilgrims from Agra, It was first seen in the city 
of Muttra on the 24th August, and about the same time it was known to pre- 
vail at Brindaban. It spread with great rapidity through the city, whole 
families being simultaneously laid low by it. The European regiment suffered 
considerably, and about half the inhabitants of the civil station were affected. 
No case occurred in the jail. The epidemic continued until the end of Novem- 
ber. In the villages near the city the disease prevailed to a considerable extent ; 
but little is known of its prevalence in more remote parts of the district. Attacks 
of dysentery and bronchitis, as sequelhs of dengue, were very often observed. 
No deaths are recorded as having occurred directly from dengue in this district. 
In 1875 cholera again visited Muttra, but not in a very severe form. The 
months in which it was epidemic were May, June, 
July, and September, 


and ia 1872. 


Dengae in 1672. 


Cholera in 1875. 
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MUTTRA. 


In 1878 Muttra headed the list of diatricts showing excessive fever morta- 
lity ; this mortality was recorded principally in the later 
Fever in 1878-79. months of the year, but was continued into the following 

year. Local enquiry seemed to show that the disease was malarial fe\er, present 
in an epidemic form for the first time wdthin the memory of the existing genera 
tion. 

The principal causes of mortality during the five 
Vital statistics. 1877-81 may be shown in tabular form as 

follows 


Year. 

Ffcver. 

Small- 

pox. 

1 

Bowel 

complaint. 

Cboleia. 

Injuries. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion of 
deaths to 
l.OiMI of 
population. 

1877 

8,725 

230 

1,593 

3c» 

255 

612 

I),t45 

I4’48 

I87S 

»8,394 

679 

3.) 16 

359 

420 

1,044 

43,912 

55 57 

1879 

AS 941 

2 

1,321 

293 

401 

385 

48,343 ' 

61*18 

1880 

16,225 

' ^ 1 

6S9 

57 

27 H 

378 

16,564 

&6‘i9 

1881 

13,842 

... 

672 

26 

264 

681 

14,9h4 

36 83 

Average ... 

24,335 

162 

1,4C6 

163 

823 

610 

27,049 

37-69 


The following is the account of native medicine given by a former Civil 
Surgeon : — There are very few indigenous drugs, vegetable or mineral, found 
in the district. The native practitioners (kabirdj or baid ) do not, except in 
emergent cases, use mineral substances ; and of these the principal are arsenic, 
mercury, iron, gold, silver, and their preparations. The principal medicines 
resorted to by the baida are compounds of several vegetable medicines. The 
true base of the compound, which contains generally no less than a dozen 
constituents, is unknown to them. Cocculus indicus is a favourite medicine with 
them in fevers and it is seldom used alone. Opium forms the key-stone of all 
astringents used. Aconite ferox is the safeguard of native practitioners in 
Bengal in remittent and other severe cases of fever. The system of treatment 
adopted may be described as conservative and expectant.’’ 

The statistics of vaccinations for the year 1881-82 are as follows 

Average, number of vaccinators employed, 15 ; total 
number of persons successfully vaccinated, li,492 ; 

total eost, Hs. 1,616. 

A brief history of the parganah sub-divisions of the district from the 
reign of Akbar to the present time has been given in 
the first part of this notice. It was there shown that 


Vaccination. 


History. 


BISTOUT. 
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ttccording to the Ain-i-Akbari the parganahs which now form part of the diatrict 
were divided between three of the sarkdrs of the Agra province On 

our acquisition of the district (1803-1806) these parganahs were scattered 
amongst three British districts. It was not till 1832 that they were united 
into one district under the name of Muttra. Nor, as we have seen, have later 
changes been wanting ; in 1874 Jalesar parganah was transferred to Agra, 
compensation being, however, given in 1878, when 84 villages were annexed 
to this district from the Farah tahsll of Agra. In attempting, therefore, to 
sketch the history of the Muttra district we are at once confronted by the 
difficulty of deciding where that history can properly bo said to begin. 
Strictly speaking, perhaps, the date of its constitution as a district, just given 
(1832), might be accounted the proper point of departure ; in that case there 
would be very little to record under the head of “ history,” and that little 
would be chiefly occupied with the mutiny period. But to limit ourselves 
thus would be to ignore many valuable records which throw considerable light 
upon the mcdijeval history of the tract which is included within the limits of 
the present district. An attempt will, therefore, be made to bring together the 
scattered references which have come down to us, premising that it is not so 
much a history of the district, but rather of its constituent elements that is 
being given. 

The local traditions of the district name the Ealdrs as the original occupants 
Aboriginal inbabitanta ^he country, who, like the Bhars, ^oii'is, Gherus and 
unknown. Other supposed non- Aryan races elsewhere, are con- 

nected with ancient forts and tanks, and are said to have been dispossessed by 
different Rdjput tribes. But it is difficult to determine who these people 
really were, whom the Jdts and Rajputs found in possession when they first 
settled here. Nor are there any certain traditions regarding the mode and 
period of their settling that can bo laid hold of to re-construct the early history 
of the district. 


The most famous legends are those connected with Krishna. The story 
Ancient legends regard- 4hat tutelary divinity; of Braj, over which Mr. 
ing Krishna, Growse has thrown a literary charm that some may 

think it scarcely possesses in the original, is profoundly interwoven with the 
local nomenclature, as it is with the religion and the every-day life of the 
people. But it is rarely possible to extract authentic dates from old Hindu 


legends, and whatever substratum of historical truth may underlie the Krishna 
myths, it would he unsafe at the present stage of our knowledge to propound 


any definite theory regarding them. It may be mentioned, however, that 1000 



Muttra. 


m 

B.O. has been assigned as the approximate date of the Great War in which 
Krishna took part ; and although Krishna’s enemy, Kansa, cannot well have 
been a Buddhist^ as some have surmised, and therefrom have educed the theoty 
that the religious persecution attributed to Kansa refers to the conflict between 
the Buddhists and the Brahmans, it is quite possible that Kansa may have been 
a Jaini, for the antiquity of the Jain religion is now completely established. 
Or, rejecting this theory, tlie story may symbolize a struggle between the 
votaries of Siva and Vishnu. 

Kansa is introduced to us in the legends as the usurping king of the 
K.n.a.amythicalkiogof whose capital city was Mathuri ; he had 

Mathuri. deposed his own father Ugrasen, and, relying on the 

support of Jarasandha, king of Magadha, his father-in -law, ruled the country 
with a rod of iron. Krishna, who was a cousin of Kansa the usurper, but had 
been brought up in obscurity, headed a revolt which was successful, and Kansa 
was slain. Jarasandha then marched an army against MathurA for the purpose 
of avenging Kansa’s death. Ho was assisted by some powerful western king, 
probably (according to Mr. Growse) Gonanda I.,* king of Kashmir. The 
Vesult of this invasion was that Krishna with the whole clan of YAdavas aban- 
doned MathurA, retiring to the bay of Kacbh, where he founded the city of 
DwAraka, which was at some later period submerged in the sea. Ho subse- 
quently slow JarAsandha in battle, but was unable to regain the throne of 
MathurA. Mr. Growse is of opinion that the legends regarding Krishna’s 
boyish frolics at MathurA and Brindaban, which now alone dwell in popular 
memory, are comparatively modern inventions, probably not earlier than the 
16th century, as there is no allusion to them in the Mahdbhdraty or * history of 
the Groat War.’ 

Leaving the reader who desires to acquaint himself with these legends to 

' . . . fij^d all ho can wish in Mr. Growse’s Memoir, we pass 

References to Muttra .11 ' ^ 

in the early chronicles and on to consider what glimpses of Muttra history can 

histories. obtained from the passing references in the early 

histories, and from the living testimony of ancient monuments still, or till 

recently, in existence. 

> If we accept the usual chronology, Bnddha, the founder of the religion, died B,C. 548. 
This is the date doubtfully given in the Imperial Gazetteer, IV., 247. But, as elsewhere noted 
in that work (p. 265), there are 14 different accounts accepted by the northern Buddhists, ranging 
from 2482 to 640 B.O. The southern Buddhists agree in starting from the Ist of June 643 B.O. 
8S the day of Buddha’s death. Tliis latter date is usually accepted by European writers. General 
Gnnningham makes it 478 B.C. (Corpus inseripiionum Indicarum, p. 7), and Mr. Rhys Davids 418 
B.C. (International JVumismata Orientalia, pp. 38-56). . * The question is disenssed fully in 

Mr. Orowse’s Muthurdt Where he points out that in Sanskrit yawawa, which forms the second 
part of this king’s name as given in the legend (Kfila Yavann), besides the primary meaning 
of Ytmdn (fonia), denotes, secondarily, any foreign country. 
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a^nown to i 


How far tho Deigbbonrhood of Mottra waa^nown to tbe Greeks baa been 

_ much diaouaaed. General Cunningham (Ancient Geo- 

The Greeks at Muttra. . 

graphy of India^ p. 374) writes : “ The city is noticed by 

Arrian \^lndica, VIII], on tbe authority of Megastbenes, as the capital of the 

SAraseni According to Arrian, the Suraseni possessed two great cities, 

Methoras and Klisoboras, and the navigable river Jobaros flowed through their 
territories. Pliny vi., 19] names tbe river Jomanes, that is, the 

Jumna, and says that it passed between the towns of Methora and Clisobora. 
Ptolemy mentions only Mathura, under the form of Modura, to which he adds 
the city of the gods or holy city.” The General is inclined to identify BrindA- 
ban with the Klisoboras mentioned above. But Mr. Growse points out that 
the present Brindaban dates only from the reign of Akbar and that there is no 
ground whatever, either legendary or archaiological, for believing that the site 
bad ever been inhabited at any earlier period. He identifies Clisobora — pro- 
bably a Greek corruption of Kriehna-pura — with Mahaban, which is known to 
be a place of great antiquity and which is only separated from Mathur4 by 
the Jumna, thus agreeing with Pliny’s description. Arrian’s date is given 
as about 140 A. D. and the Suraseni are described by him as a people specially 
devoted to the worship of Hercules, who may be identified with Balarfima, 
the brother of Krishna. As an evidence of the Greek occupation of Muttra, 
General Cunningham has kindly furnished the following brief note of a recent 
discovery that he has made, of which a fuller account will be given in a forth- 
coming volume of his survey. [It was received after the part of this notice 
dealing with ^ archaelogy’ had been printed] : — 

During one of my researches in 1882 amongst the heaps of fragments 
lying about Mathur4, my notice was attracted to a half-size life figure, which, 
with the aid of some bricks and mud, formed one side of a trough for watering 
cattle. On removing the bricks and mud and washing the stone, 1 fouud to 
my surprise and delight that the figure was that of IJerakles strangling the 
Hemsean lion. As this group could not have been made for the use of tho 
Hindus, whether Brahmans or Buddhists, it follows as a matter of absolute 
certainty that it must have been sculptured by some foreign artist for tho use 
of Greeks, resident in Matliuni. I have already noticed in my account of the 
sculptured balusters of ilie Bharhiit gateways that the superior excellence of the 
execution, coupled with the presence of an Ariau letter on each of the balusters 
of the gateway, pointed to the employment of some foreign artists on this work. 
Now here at Mathura I have fouud another proof of the employment of a 
foreign artist, who, in this particular instance, must have professed the Greek 

22 
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religion, as the group of Herakles strangling the Nerajean lion appears to be 
a direct copy of some Greek original. The head of Herakles is unfortunately 
wanting ; but the pose and muscular development of the body are infinitely 
superior to any purely Indian sonlpture that I have seen. Herakles has his left 
arm wound about the lion’s neck, while with his right he is raising the club, 
which appears behind his back, to strike a blow. The raised arm is also gone. 
The lion is rather a weak animal. The group is not cut in the ground, but is an 
alto-relievo with a rough back, and has apparently formed one side of an altar, 
^^In the early part of the present year (1883) 1 found a colossal male figure 
at the village of Parkhain to the south of Mathur.i, which from its inscriptions 
appears to be as old as the time of Asoka, or about B. 0. 250. I found also a 
fragment of a Buddhist Bailing Pillar, with an inscription in beautifully formed 
Asoka characters, exactly like' those on the well-known monoliths at Dehli and 
Allahabad. The pillar was the gift of a woman named Amogha Bakshita.’* 
Earlier sculj)tures found in the district had been supposed to bo of Greek 
Supposed Greek monu- represent Bacchanalian scenes with 

Greek figures and accessories. Mr. Growso, while 
admitting that it is an established historical fact that Mathura was included 
in the Baotrian empire” has decided, after an exhaustive examination of the 
later sculptures, that they do not warrant the conclusion that they were the 
work of any but Indian artists. But it would bo out of place to discuss here the 
disputed questions of Greek occupation, or rather perhaps whether wo have at 
present any certain relics thereof, for, as already noted, there seems no dispute 
that the Greco-Bactrian dominion extended thus far. A passage from the 
Yiiga-Furdna of the Gargi Sanhitd {circ, 50 B. C.), cited by Mr. Growse 
[^Mathurdj p, 108], not only attests the reduction of Panohala and^Mathurd, but 
speaks of an advance as far as Patna (Patali-putra). 

Of the next conqueror of Northern India, the Indo-Scythians, we have 
Indo-Scythian rule iu certain monuments in Muttra. Inscriptions 

bearing the names of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasu- 
deva, well-known Indo-Scythian kings, have been found, showing that their 
dominions probably extended thus far, and opening up an interesting question 
regarding the early connection between Muttra and Kaslimir. The Rushana 
dynasty, to which Kanishka belonged, was apparently first established in 24 B. 0. 
and lasted until about 220 A. D. The extent of their rule may be judged from 
the existence of their inscriptions westwards from Pinjtar, in the Yusafzai 
country, to the celebrated Manikyala tope, and eastwards, as far as Muttr5 (see 
« Indo-Scythian coins, with Hindi Legends,” by E. Theiiian, Ind, XI L, 7). 
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Afterjthe extinction of tiiis dynasty a century of darkness follows, regard- 
The Gnptas, 319 to 480 nothing is known, and then the Gupta 

A. D. dynasty, whose initial date is usually given as 319 A. D,, 

18 heard of. The Guptas lasted for five generations, till 480 A. D., when the 
Vallabhis took their place as rulers. 

During these early monarchies the State religion was generally Buddhism, 
and most of the monuments of Buddhist character found in the district {vide 
«wpra, ‘ Archgsology,’ p. 89) probably date from this period. We are not depen- 
dent solely, however, upon these for our knowledge of Muttra during Buddhist 
times. There is mention made of it in contemporary writings. These are the 
often quoted narratives of the Chinese pilgrims. 

When Fah-Hian visited India, about 400 A.D., he found a kingdom of 

Mathura, with a capital of the same name on the 

The Chinese pilgrims. _ , , , . , 

Jumna, the first that he entered m Central India. 

Buddhism was the established religion, and in the capital, where he rested a 
whole month, there wore 20 monasteries and 3,000 monks. There were, more- 
over, six relic towers or siupa^^ all of which are fully described by the Chinese 
traveller. Two hundred years later Buddhism had considerably decayed, but 
even then, a later pilgrim, Ilwen Thsang, in 634 A.D., reckoned 2,0 JO resident 
monks in the 20 monasteries, and there were seven towers containing relics of 
the principal disciples of Buddha, The description ho gives of the kingdom is 
as follows: — “This kingdom is 5,000 li (833 miles) in circuit ; the capital has 
a circuit of about 20 li (3| miles). The soil is rich and fertile, and the people 
devote themselves solely to agriculture. The mangoes, which they vie with 
each other in planting, form a kind of forest. Although all these trees bear the 
same name, their fruits are distinguished under two names. The smaller are green 
when they commence tb grow, but become yellow w^hen they are ripe ; the larger 
sort, on the contrary, always keep green. Fine cotton of various shades is ob- 
tained from this country. The climate is hot ; the manners of the people simple 
and honest. The inhabitants love to show kindness in order to obtain happi- 
ness. They revere virtue and esteem study. There are a score of convents, with 
2,000 monks, who study both the great and the little Vehkule, There are 
but five temples of the gods. The heretics dwell together confusedly, &o., 

A monastery, said to have been built by the venerable Upagupta, is des- 
cribed by Hwen Tlisang as situated about a mile and a quarter to the east of 
the town, on a hill. Mr. Qrowse thinks that the extensive mound known as 

■ Translated from the Si-ya»ki quoted in Jolien’s Bistoir* de la vU de Hwen Thtang, p. 491 
(Paris, 1853). 
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ilie KanWli or Jaiui Tila may possibly be the site of this monastery (see 
Mathardf pp. 104-116). This pilgrim took much pains, on his return to China, to 
describe the 128 different kingdoms he bad visited or of which ho had received 
authentic information. 

It may be gathered from the geographical description given of the MathurA 
Limits of Mathartf king- kingdom that it included the eastern half of the modern 
flom in seventh century, A.D. some small part of Agra, and tlio whole of the 

Bhikohabad and Mustafiibad parganahs of Mainpuri (seo Mr. Growse’s Mathnrd^ 
p. 4). General Cunningham gives the boundaries differently, making the 
ancient kingdom extend over the whole present district of Muttra and also over 
the native states of Bhartpur, Kiraoli, and Dholpur, and the northern half of the 
Gwdliar territory (see Ancient Geography of India^ p. 373). It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, however, that local tradition is absolutely silent regarding this 
ancient kingdom, nor have we any further information about it than the mea- 
gre description of Hwen Thsang. When he visited it. Buddhism was, as wo 
have seen, on the wane ; and, when the curtain next rises, after a lapse of close 
on 400*year3 of utter darkness as regards history. Buddhism had, if Firishta may 
be believed, entirely disappeared, its place being taken by the ancient religion 
of Brahmanism. The original authorities, however, leave the point open (see 
Mr. Growse’s Maihurd^ p. 33). 

The next mention of Muttra, and the first authentic contemporary record 
wo fijid in Indian literature, is connected with the 

Mahmtid of Ghazni. 1017. 

ninth invasion of Mahmdd of Ghazni in 1017 A. D« 
The passage in Firishta describing the sack of Muttra is well known to English 
readers through Colonel Briggs’s translation (Hist of the MuL Power in India, 
1., p. 59), but what is not, perhaps, so well known is the fact, pointed 
•>ut by Mr, Growse (Mathurd, p. 32), that the original historian of Mahmud’s 
campaigns, Al ’Utbi, from whom Firishta and later writers drew their materials, 
mentions neither Muttra nor Muhaban by name. He describes certain locali- 
ties, which have been identified as those places by Firishta and the rest. The 
passages in Al ’Utbi’s Idrlkh-i’ Yamini which are referred to have been translat- 
ed by Sir Henry Elliot in his History of India (IL, pp. 44-45). In the one 
that is supposed to describe the capture of Muttra, we read : — 

« The Sultto [Mahmud] then departed from the environs of the city, in which was a temple 
of the Hindfis. The name of this place was Mahuratu-l-Hind. He saw there a building of 
exquisite structure, which the inhabitants said had been built, not by men, but by genii, and 
there he witnessed practices contrary to the nature of man, and which could not be believed but 
from evidence of actual sight. The wall of the city was constructed of hard atone, and two gates 
opened upon the river flowing under the city, which were erected upon strong and lofty fouada- 
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tlons, to protect them against the floods of the river and rains. On both sides of the city there 
were a thousand houses, tp which idol temples were attached, all strengthened from top to 
bottom by rivets of iron, and all made of masonry work ; and opposite to them were other build- 
ings supported on brood wooden pillars, to give them strength. 

** In the middle of the city there was a temple, larger and firmer than the rest, which can 
neither be described nor painted. The Sultdn thus wrote respecting it :— >* If any should wish 
to construct a building equal to this, he would not be able to do it without expending a hundred 
thonsand thousand red dtndrs, and it would occupy two hundred years, even though the most ex- 
perienced and able workmen were employed.’ Among the idols there were five made of red gold« 
each five yards high, fixed in the air without support. In the eyes of one of these idols, there 
were two rubles of such value that if any one were to sell such as are like them, he would ob- 
tain fifty thousand dindrs. On another there was a aappliire purer than water and more spark* 
ling than crystal % the weight was four hundred and fifty miskdls. The two feet of another idol 
weighed four thousand four hundred mitkdUf and the entire quantity of gold yielded by the 
bodies of these idols was ninety-eight thousand three hundred mukdla. The idols of silver 
amounted to two hundred, but they could not be weighed without breaking them to pieces and 
putting them into scales. Tlie Sultan gave orders that all the temples should be burnt with 
naphtha and fire and levelled with the ground. *’ 

The passage which is supposed to refer to Mahiiban describes the Sultan 
as marching against the fort of Kulchand, “ who was one of the leaders of the 
accursed Satans, who assumed superiority over other rulers, and was inflated 
with pride. ♦ * • When ho saw that the Sultan advanced against him in the en- 
deavour to engage in a holy war, he drew up his army and elephants within a 
* deep forest’ ready for action” (Elliot’s Hutory^ IL, p. 43). Mr, Growse sug- 
gests that the words deep forest” in this quotation may be intended as a literal 
translation of “ MahAban.” The passage proceeds thus : “ The Sultdn sent his 
advance guard to attack Kulchand, which, penetrating through the forest, 
enabled the Sultan to discover the way to the fort. * * • The infidels, when they 
found all their attempts fail, deserted the fort and tried to cross the foaming 
river which flowed on the other side of the fort, thinking that beyond it they 
would be in security ; but many of them were slain, taken, or drowned in the 
attempt. Nearly 50,000 were killed and drowned and became the prey of 
beasts and crocodiles. Kulchand, taking his dagger, slew his wife and then 
drove it into his own body. The Sultan obtained by this victory 185 power- 
ful elephants, besides other booty.” 

After its destruction by Mahmud the city drops out of history for about 
Blank in the history for years, and Mr. Whiteway thinks that during this 
soo yean after 1017 A.D, period the country round remained under the power 
of the Mew^tis, a robber tribe whose head-quarters wore iu the present dis- 
trict of Gurg4on. The Mewdtis were subdued, according to the same writer, 
by the Dehli emperors early in the 15th century. But we hear nothing defi- 
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iiite concerning the city till the time of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1516 A. D.), 
who is described in ilio Tw ikh-i-Dti^di of Abdulldh (a writer in the reign of 
JaMnoir), as having “ entirely ruined the shrines of Mathurd, the mine of 
heathenism, and turned their principal Hindu places of worship into caravan- 
serais and colleges” (see Elliot’s IV., 447). The country round long 

remained a wilderness. Until Sher Shah, the Afghan emperor, made his 
road from Agra to Dehli with sardis at every stage, travellers between those 
cities could not venture through the Muttra jungles, which were the haunts 
of many robbers, but passed through the Doab. {^Zuhdut^xit lawdHkh^ in 
Elliott, VI., 188). In fact the Muttra jungles were in existence until much 
later and were the favourite hunting-grounds of the Agra emperors. Of their 
exploits in them there are many stories. Abul Fazl tells as one of Akbar’s 
miracles that he mastered there with his eye an infuriated tiger about to spring 
upon a favourite servant. Jahangir records how his empress, the famous Niir 
Jahan, killed a tiger hero with one ball fired from an elephant unsteady through 
fear. And, late as 1634, Sh&h Jali^u killed four tigers in the Maha ban jungles 
on the opposite side of the river. 

During the period of Muhammadan supremacy tho history of Muttra is 
almost a total blank. “ Tho natural dislike of the ruling power,” writes Mr. 
Growse, to be brought into close personal connection with such a centre of 
superstition divested tho town of all political importance ; while the Hindtx pil- 
grims, who still continued to frequent its impoverished shrines, were not invited 
to present, as the priests were not anxious to receive, any lavish donation, which 
would only excite tho jealousy of the rival faith.” From the time of Mahmud’s 
invasion in 1017 A. D. to the accession of Akbar no building of any architectural 
pretensions was creeled, at any rate neither the remains nor tho tradition of any 
such have come down to us ; and it is only from the time when Jats and Mar- 
hattas gained the ascendancy that any continuous series of monuments exists. 

During Akbar’s tolerant reign the places sacred to Hinduism began again 
In the time ol Akbar and flourish, and it was at this time that the chief Brin- 
his successor. ddban and Gobardhan temples were built. Jah&ngir 

continued to some extent his father’s policy. But in the reign of Sh^ihjahdn, in 
1636, persecution was once more resorted to ; one Murshid ’ Ali Khan, holding 
the rank of ‘ commander of 2,000 horse’, was appointed governor of Muttra 
and Mahdban, with express instructions to root out all rebellion and idolatry. 
To Aorangzeb, however, belongs the unenviable distinctions of carrying per- 
secution to extreme lengths ; so far, indeed, did his bigoted hatred of every- 
thing Hindu lead him that, besides demolishing the most sacred shrines, he 
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attempted to destroy even the name of the city by ordering that it should 
henceforth be known as Isl&mpuror Asldmabad, 4he abode of the True Faith.' 

It was at Muttra^ in 1658, that Aurangzeb treacherously seized his brother 

Mur&d preparatory to sending him to the fortress of 
Auraoffzeb’s fanaticism. i ^ n 

Salimgarh and afterwards to that of Gwdlidr, where 

the unfortunate prince was murdered. In 1668, a local rebellion roused the 

fanaticism of Aurangzeb, and led to the destruction of the famous Kesava Deva 

temple, built at a cost of thirty-three lakhs in the reign of Jahangir. The 

iconoclast emperor died in 1707, and from bis death may be dated the rapid 

decline of Muhammadan power. Shortly after that event the Jto of Bhartpur 

appear on the scene as rulers of Muttra and its immediate neighbourhood. 


J&t rule. 


Whether the robber chief, Chiiramani, who founded the present royal 
house of Bhartpur, actually ventured on hostilities 
against Aurangzeb himself has been disputed, but 
there is no doubt that shortly after the emperor’s death he had acquired such 
strength as to make it necessary for the Saiyid ministers at Dehli to commis- 
sion Jai Sinh of Amber to reduce the Jat freebooters. Forts at Thdn and 
Sinsini, two villages a little south of Dig, were the strongholds of the J/it chief, 
and from theso marauding expeditions were organized, Jai Sinh failed in his 
first attempt to capture these places, but returning with a larger army and a 
rival of ChiirAmani’s, in the person of Badan Sinh, his younger brother, Tiiiiii 
was taken after a siege of six months, Churamani and his son Muhkain driven 
from the country, and Badan Sinh was proclaimed leader of tho Jats, under 
the title of Thdkur. 

Badan Sinh built for himself a handsome house at Sahar, by which he is 
chiefly remembered. Dunng tho later years of his 
life he retired altogether from public life, his eldest son 
Suraj Mai administering all the J6t principality except a small portion con- 
signed to a younger son, Pratfip Sinh. The career of Sdraj Mai, who, on his 
father’s death, assumed tho title of r^ja and flxed his capital at Bhartpur, 
belongs to general history. In 1748 he was invited by the emperor Ahmad 
Sh&h to join with Holkar, under the command of tho Wazir, Safdar Jang, in 
suppressing the revolt of the Rohillas. Later wo And him allied with Safdar 
Jung in the trial of strength between that minister and Ghdzi-ud-dfn, who had 
similarly called in the aidjof the Marhattas. In this Sdraj Mai found himself 
deserted by his patron and left to bear the brunt of battle against Ghazi-ud-dfn. 
Bhartpur was besieged (1754), hut a change of emperors at Dehli drew off the 
attention of the successful minister. 


Sdraj Mai. 
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In 1757 Muttra was plundered by Sarddr Jahfiu Khdn, who bad been 
• Plunder nod massacre despatched by Ahmad Sh&h Durfini to collect tribute 
at Muttra la 1767. from the Jat territory. Not only was all its wealth 

taken, but a wholesale massacre of the inhabitants was carried out. The follow- 
ing account of this transaction, taken from the Tdrikh-irlbrdhim Khdn (Dowson’s 
Elliot, VIIL, 265) is, perhaps, of sufficient interest to be quoted : — 

•* Ahmad Shfih Abdali, in the year 1171 A. H. (I767-68A.D.) came from the country of Kan- 
dahar to Hindustan, and on the 7th of Jumada-l-awwal of that year had an interview with the 
emperor *Alamgir II. at the palace of Sh^h JahILnabad i he exercised all hinds of severity and 
oppression on the inhabitants of that city, and united the daughter of A'azzu-d-diii, own bro- 
ther to His Majesty, in the bonds of wedlock with his own son, Timur Sh6h. After an interval 
of a month he set out to coerce UIja Suraj Mai J&t, who, from a distant period, had extended 
his sway over the province of Agra, as far as the environs of the city of Dehli. In three days 
he captured fialamgarh, situated at a distance of fifteen kos from Dchli, which was furnished 
with all the requisites for standing a siege and was well manned by Siiraj Mai’s followers. After 
causing a general massacre of the garrison, he hastened towards Mathurl, and having razed 
that ancient sanctuary uf the Hindus to the ground, made all the idolaters fall a prey to his 
relentless sword. Then he returned to Agra, and deputed his commandcr-in-chief, Jshin 
Kh&n, to reduce all the forts belonging to the JAt chieftain. At this time a dreadful pestilence 
broke out with great virulence in the Sh&h*s army, so that he was forced to abandon bis inten- 
tioo of chastising Suraj Mai, and unwillingly made up his mind to repair to his own kingdom.*’ 
In 1759 Sdraj Mai joined the confederacy formed by Ghdzi-ud-din, the 
Siiraj Mai at Pinipat, chief minister of the emperor, to oppose the second 
*7«i« invasion of the Dnrdui ; but at Panipat, in 1761, he 

judiciously withdrew his forces before the battle, and taking advantage of the 
absence of the imperial army and the Marbattas, fell suddenly upon Agra and 
took the fort and city. Bore Suraj Mai bad fixed his residence. His end 
was a tragic one, worthy of his career. He was amusing himself in the chase 
with only a small personal retinue when he was surprised by a flying squadron 
of the imperial army, against which he was advancing to measure bis strength. 
He was slain and his bead placed on a horseman’s lance as a standard ; the main 
body of the J6t army coming up shortly afterwards under Jaw6hir Sinh, was 
BO shocked at the sight that it turned and fled. This was in 1764. 

Jaw&hir Sinh succeeded Siiraj Mai ; his short reign of loss than two years 

BfitajMal-B.uocos«,rs. --omarkable only for his quarrels with Jaipur, 

ending in a desperate conflict in 1765, in which almost 
every chieftain of note was killed. Jawahir himself was shortly afterwards 
murdered at Agra. Batn, who succeeded Jawahir, had a still shorter reign 
and also died by the hand of an assassin. His brother Naval Sinh became nomi- 
nally regent for his infant nephew Kesari, but was virtually rdja. In 1768 the 
Marbattas invaded Bhartpur to levy tribute. We next find the Jdts, under 
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Banjik Sinli, brother and successor of Naval Sinb, mixed up in the intrigues 
between Najaf Khan and Zdbita Khan. They unluckily espoused the unsuc- 
cessful cause of the latter. Their garrison was ejected from Agra, after haviog 
held it for 13 years. This was followed by a pitched battle at Barsdna between 
Najaf Khdn and the Jdts. The iiilantr}'’ of the latter were commanded by 
Walter Ueinhard, better known as Sumroo, but the fortune of the day declared 
in favour of the Imperialists. The Jdts wore completely defeated, but managed to 
secure a retreat to Dig. In March, 1776 Dig itself was reduced, the Jdt garrison 
escaping to Kumbhir. The spoil taken is sjiid to have been worth six lakhs of 
rupees. The whole of the Jdt territory was now reduced to subjection, and it 
Was only at the intercossiou of tlio lldni Kishori, the wddow of Siiraj Mai, that 
the conqueror allowed llanjlt Sinh to rotaiii tlio fort of Bhartpur with an ex- 
tent of territory yielding an income of nine lakhs. 

From 1776, the year of the expulsion of the Jdts, until 1782, the distrjpt 
From tho expulsion of the remained nominally subject to the Dehli emperor, but 
nfcne* menr Murhatta formed a part of the ^aasi-independent fief of 

rule, J7o2. Najaf Khau. That groat minister died in 1782, and 

Sindhia, tho most powerful of tho Marhatta chief, was recognized as his suc- 
cessor in tho administration of tho onipire. 

Muttra was one of Sindhia’s favourite residences. It is unnecessary to 

rooapitukte here tho history of the final break-up of 
Marhatta rule cuds 1803. , , . ^ ‘ 

tho Dehli empire, or to do more than refer to the atro- 
cities of Ghulam Kdclir, which received their just punishment at tho hands 
of Sindhia. Daring this eventful period the Muttra district was continuously 
under Marhatta administration, and remained so until tho defeat of Daulat 
liao Sindhia and the treaty of Sirjo Anjangiion signed on the 30th December, 
1803, By that treaty most of the present Muttra district passed under British 
rule and Muttra itself became a military station on tlio line of frontier, which 
was then definitely extended to tho Jumna. In the war with Sindhia Ranjit 
Sinh, the J4t raja, had rendered assistance to Lord Lake, the British comman- 
der, and in return he now received a part of the districts of Kishangarh, Ka- 
thdwar, Eew&ri, Gokul, and Sah6r. The loyalty of Ranjit Sinh did not, how- 
ever, last long ; he espoused the cause of Holkar, who had fied for refuge to the 
fort of Bhartpur. Bhartpur stood a memorable siege, but Ranjit made overtures 
for peace whioh were accepted on the 4th May, 1805. Under the new treaty 
the parganahs granted him in 1803 were resumed. 

Ranjit died in 1805 and was succeeded by Randbir, his eldest son, who was 
succeeded in 1822 by his brother Baladeva. After 18 
months Baladeva died, leaving a son Bahvaut, then six 
23 


RtnjU's suocessor. 
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years of age. His cousin Duijan S41 rebelled and for a time usurped the throne^ 
but was ultimately deposed by the British Government. After Bhartpur had 
been stormed on the 15th January, 1826, by Lord Combormere, Balwant was res- 
tored and reigned until 1853, when ho was succeeded by his only son, Jaswant 
Sinh, the present sovereign. The history of these successors of Ranjit Sinh has 
little direct connection with the Muttra district, but the above brief notice of 
them is given to complete the account of J6t rule. 

The district of Muttra, in fact, from 1803 to 1857, enjoyed a period of un- 
interrupted peace. In the latter year it jeame in for a 
Uistoryfrom 1803 to 1887. troubles that then arose, and a brief account 

of the chief events of that time that concerned this district may now be giveill ' 
This account is taken mainly from the official narrative by Mr. Mark Thornhill, 
C.S., who was magistrate of Muttra at the outbreak of the Mutiny. Mr. Grows© 
b^ given many particulars not mentioned by Mr. Thornhill, and his narrative 
is altogether a clearer and more concise account of the course of events than 
the official ones are ; however, the reader who desires can consult Mr. Growse’s 
account (see Mathura Memoir^ pp. 46-49). It has been deemed best to follow 
strictly in these pages Mr. Thornhill’s narrative, leaving the reader to supple- 
ment it from that given by Mr. Growse. 

The history of the great Rebellion of 1857 is a short one as regards Muttra, 
Tlie mntiay and rebel- which, notwithstanding its proximity to Agra and 
lion of 1857. Dehli, shared to a small extent only in the events that 

then occurred. In the following account the narrative will be mainly confined 
to the recital of events that happened in the Muttra district. It will be seen 
. that these covered a very much shorter space of time than similar events else- 


where, and that British authority rudely overthrown in May, 1857, was definitely 
restored early in November of that year. 

On the 14th May, 1857, Mr. Mark Thornhill, the magistrate, received in- 
Kamours of mutiny from formation from the magistrate of Gurg4oii that th© 
Qurgion. mutineers wore approaohinir the district ; this was con- 

firmed in the evening by letters from various European gentlemen on the cus- 
toms and railway establishments in the north of the district. The ladies and non- 
combatants were immediately sent off to Agra, about thirty-fivo miles distant. 
During the next and following days no certain information was received, but 
the European gentlemen and others in Gurg&on and the north of the Muttra 
district came in, bringing very alarming rumours of the approach of the rebel 
army. From all that could be learnt it was believed to be marching down 
with the intention of attacking Agra. At this time the military force 
at Muttra consisted of a company of one of the Agra regiments (the 44th), and 
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it had been arranged that another company of the same regiment and one also 
of the 67th should be sent tlnther, partly to relieve the old detachment and 
partly to bring away the bulk of the treasure. 

On the 16tli of May, 1857, Captain Nixon arrived at Muttra with the 
Muttra ia occupied by Bhartpur army and took command of the station, 
the Bhartpur army. Their arrival, though it alarmed the sepoys, did some- 

thing to restore the general confidence. Captain Nixon, in a letter dated I7th 
May, attributes the alarm just mentioned to his having thoughtlessly driven 
np to the treasury-guard, whereupou the sepoys turned out in a dreadful fright. 
He writes: “The fact is they thought they were going to be attacked, as I bad 
of course an immense satodrl following me. I was put in a very ticklish posi- 
tion, and had to send back my sawdri, as I saw the sepoys commencing to load ; 
however, they immediately stopped all hostile demonstrations on my turning 
the sawdri back, and wo went and reassured them and made them present arms. 
The fact is that my people had evidently boon threatening them, and they 
thought that their time had come. I am glad for one or two reasons that this 
has happened— because it is now quite clear to mo that our sepoys and 
the troops of the native states will never coalesce ; and secondly j because they 
are now frightened by an enemy from another quarter.” In the sequel, of 
course, the first assumption was proved to be an entire mistake. It was believed 
that the foreign contingent was to be trusted, but, according to Kaye, it was 
merely a question, to bo determined by some accident as to which should be 
the first to rise. The event proved that in the* race of rebellion the foreign 
and British sepoys were destined to aohievo something like a dead heat. (Kaye, 
IIL, 240.) 


The. next day or the day following Captain Nixon's arrival it was ascer- 
Eifect of rebellion else, tained that the rumours of the approach of the rebels 
where felt at Muttra. Captain Nixon then resolved to march 

towards Dehli, with the view apparently of opening the oommunication between 
Dehli and Agra, and of co-operating with the Commander-in- Chief. The news 
of the insurrection and the proclamation of the king of Dehli had now become 
known among the native population, and (he country immediately became 
disturbed, the disturbances consisting chiefly of attacks on Bauias and the 
ejectment of new zamind^irs by the old. There were six and a quarter l^khs 
of treasure in the treasury, under a guard of a company of one of the native 
infantry regiments at Agra. From the manner of the men and from private 
information he received, Mr. Thornhill thought them mutinous and so wrote 
to Agra. He also strongly recommended the treasure being sent into Agra, 
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and had carts ready waiting at the oflace to send it on, but unforlnnately hid 
recomiriendation was not attended to until too late. 

On the 19th May, Captain Nixon marched out towards Dcjhli, accompanied 
The Bhaitpat atm, by Mr. Thornhill. He marched slowly, making long 
leaves Muttra» halts. A detachment had been left behind for the 

protection of the city. A largo number of new police had also been raised, 
and some attempt was made to raise new saivdrs, but with very little success. 

The great protection of the city at this time consisted 
protected*^ bT^tUe in the Seths Radha Krishn and Gobind D6s, who raised 
Selims' a large body of men at their own expense, and 

their influence kept the other inhabitants quiet. They also lent Captain Nixoij 
two brass guns. Mr. Clifford, the joint^magistrate, was left behind in charge of 
the station, but was compelled by illness to leave almost immediately. His place 
was taken by Mr. Dashwood, who was accompanied by Mr. Elliot Colvin as 
assistant magistrate. 

On the 23rd May, Mr. G. F. Harvey, the commissioner of Agra' di vi- 
sion, joined the Bhartpur troops, accompanied by several other European gen- 
tlemen. On the 25th May the troops reached Kosi, and next morning 
marched on to Hodal (a small town lying between Muttra and Dehli, thirty- 
seven miles north of the former and only sixty from the latter), whore they 
halted. Hodal being in the Gnrgaon district, Mr. Thornhill remained at Kosi, 
and a detachment of about 300 Bhartpur infantry and two guns wore loft with 
him under command of one of the chiefs named Raghunath Sinh, the guns 
being those lent by the Seths. 

The disturbances in the district had moanwliile been increasing both in 
' Harder. of l«.dhoId.rs. ““"’ber and enormity. Knar Dildar ’Ali Khfin, a large 
zamlndar in parganah Mat, was murdered by his vil- 
lagers. On the 23rd of May, Umrao Buh.^dur, a relative of his, who had 
estates in parganah Noh Jliil, had been besieged in his house, but on the ap- 
proach of our force tlie villagers had retired, and ho made his escape. Several 
other murders and outrages were committed. 

On the 29th May Mr. Thornhill went to Chhata. In the evening Mr. 
Mntfny of treasury guard Oashwood, Mr. Colvin, Mr. Gibbon, and Mr. Joyce 
•t MuKra on sstb May. magistrate’s office) arrived 

and informed him of tho mutiny of the treasury guard. It scorned that the 
gnarf ^ been relieved by another company from Agra, and orders had been 
received to send in the treasure under their escort. Tho treasure was packed, 
placed on the cans, and ready to start, when a shot was heard outside, followed 
by a rush of sepoys into the office, firing at the Europeans, All, howeverj 
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escaped and ran towards the city, where they procured horses and rode out. 
Mr. Burlton, commanding the detachment, had been outside with the guard, 
and it was feared had been shot, and two of the clerks (both named Hashman) 
bad got separated from the rest of the party in the flight to the city. Mr. 
Thornhill presumed that the mutineers had marched towards Aligarh ; but, as 
a precautionary measure, he sent out sawdn along the Muttra road to gain 
Intelligence. In about two hours they returned with the news that the muti- 
neers were approaching. Mr. Thornhill and his party immediately started 
for Captain Nixon’s camp. In passing through Kosi Mr. Thornhill sent for 
Baghun&th Sinh, but ho refused to come, or to admit him into his camp, and 
further declined to give up the Seths’ guns. 

The whole party reached Captain Nixon’s camp about day-break, but 
’ Captain Nixon’s force officer did not credit the report of the approach 
mutinies. mutineers. He, however, sent out a party to 

reconnoitre, and about 9 o’clock the intelligence w'as brought that the muti- 
neers were really approaching Kosi. Captain Nixon then made preparations 
for opposing them, on which the whole force broke out in open mutiny and 
tiirned their guns upon the Europeans. The latter fled, Mr. Thornhill and 
Mr. Joyce back to Muttra, and Mr. Harvey and the rest of the party towards 
Sona. On their arrival at Muttra about three in the morning Mr. Thornhill 
and Mr. Joyce found the station burnt and deserted. They proceeded on to Agra 
in the hopes of obtaining assistance. The news of the mutiny had spread with 
great rapidity ; the whole country had risen almost instantaneously and the 
two fugitives were fired at from several villages. After many narrow escapes 
they reached Agra ; but, as no assistance could be given from that place, they 
returned the following evening to Muttra and put up in the Seths’ house in the 
city, who received them most kindly. There they found the two clerks, who, 
as already mentioned, had got separated from the party on the first flight from 
the station. The next morning Mr. Thornhill visited the office and found it 
burnt, and Mr. Burlton’s body lying in a ditch in the compound. It was buried 
on the spot as well as could be done. 

The following outline of occurrences at Muttra after the mutiny of the 29 th 
May was gathered by Mr. Thornhill from many sources. 
»fterthe*29th Ma^i85™ When the treasure was laden, Mr. Burlton, who com- 
manded, gave the word to march ; the Maddr said 
« Where ?” “ To Agra of course’* was the reply. On this a shout arose No, 
to Dehli, to Dehli.” Mr. Burlton exclaimed ** You traitors” (he-imdn). On this a 
sepoy standing close by fired his musket at him; the ball passed through his 



cheat; he fell off his horse and apparently died instantly. The sepoys then set 
6re to the office and the flames were the first notice the Enropoans in the sttition 
had of the mutiny. They instantly left and all succeeded in making their escape 
to Agra. The sepoys marched off with the treasure, first sending a detachment 
to release the prisoners in the jail. Before leaving, they burnt two bunga* 
lows besides the office, but did no other damage in Muttra itself. On the road, 
however, they burnt all the Government buildings they passed, the zaraind^rs 
of all the villages along the road joining and assisting them. On reaching 
Kosi, Baghundth Sinli, although he had a larger force and two guns, allowed 
them to pass. The sepoys carried off only the five Idkhs of treasure packed on 
the carts, A lakh and a quarter in copper coins, uncurrent rupees, &c., besides 
several thousand rupees in cash and jewels, deposited by the Europeans in the 
treasury for safety, were left behind. As soon as this fact was known the whole 
city, headed by the kotwal and the Bhartpur detachment, flocked down to plunder 
it, and continued to do so till the flames drove them out. From plundering 
they commenced fighting; about thirty men were killed and [the greatest 
confusion prevailed, Mr. Burlton’s body was meanwhile stripped and thrown 
into the ditch, where Mr. Thornhill found it. The next afternoon all the vil- 
lagers from miles round poured into the station, which they plundered and 
burnt. 

As the news spread the country rose, so that by the time Mr. Thornhill 
returned, after the mutiny of the force at Kosi, tho whole district was in a state 
of anarchy. The police and revenue establishments were everywhere ejected, or, 
if permitted to remain, were allowed to do so on mere sufferance. Tho Banias 
•were plundered, new proprietors ejected and murdered, and the king of Dehli 
proclaimed. From the Seths’ house Mr. Thornhill could see the villagers 
fighting across the river, and as soon as his return was known, they sent to 
threaten the Seths if they did not eject him. The villagers on both sides of 
tho river were disposed to plunder the city of Muttra, and commenced collect- 
ing men from Bhartpur and elsewhere for tho purpose. 

As no assistance could be expected from Agra, Mr. Thornhill prepared 

Defence of the city. 

barricaded; raised extra police; and adopted otW 
measares, in alt of which he was ably assisted by the Seths. In fact, bat 
for their assistance and that of some others of the wealthier inhabitants, he 
could not have remained. The temper of the inhabitants generally was that 
of pronounced hostility to the Government. Mr. Thornhill, as soon as he felt 
strong enough, sallied out, burnt some of the neighbouring villages, and 
caught several of the men who bad been active in plundering the Hu ti on . The * 
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want of any authority to punish them was a serious drawback, and the majority 
of the prisoners were released. 

On the 14th June the Kotah contingent under Captain Deririyss arrived, 
Arrival of Kotah con- ^^7 marched to Rdya on the Aligarh road, 

tingent, 14th June, I8§7. where the villagers wero in arms under one Debi Sinh, 
who had proclaimed himself raja, Mr. Thornhill accompanied the force, on 
the approach of which the villagers dispersed. By the good management of 
Captain Dennyss the ringleader, Debi Sinh, was taken and hanged. Authority 
to punish rebellion seems now to have been generally assumed. 

The force remained at Raya for some days tranquillizing the country. 
About seven other persons were taken and hanged and many moro flogged. 
The outrages committed by the insurgents had been very great ; the town 
of Rdya had been completely plundered; the very houses dug to pieces in 
search of treasure; and the grossest outrages perpetrated on the females 
of some of the Banias. The confusion and anarchy of the country exceeded 
belief, for, in a circle of only a few miles, at least five or six zaminddrs had 
declared themselves independent, had assumed the title of rdja, and had pro- 
claimed the king of Dehli. In one instance a single village split into two fac- 
tions, proclaiming rival authorities. The impression that the English rule had 
ceased seems to have been universal, while a month previously the country had 
been in profound tranquillity. 

As it was very uncertain how long the Kotah contingent would remain, 
Mr, Thornhill submitted a scheme to the Lieutenant-Governor for preserving 
order. This he proposed to do through the largo zamindars, by conferring on 
them extensive powers and, where practicable, appointing them to the office of 
tabsilddr. This schemo was sanctioned and carried out, producing the best 
effect. The Kotah contingent returned to Muttra on 20th June, and on the 
22nd marched to Sa’dabad. Mr. Thonibill accompanied it, leaving Mr. Dash- 
wood, who had returned from Sona, in ohargo of the station. At this time they 
returned to live in tho station, a bungalow having been repaired for their use. 
Mr. Thornhill remained at Sa’dabad for several days, and owing to the vigor- 
ous measures that had been adopted, tranquillity was found to be tolerably res- 
tored in the portion of the district east of the Jumna, with the exception of 
Boh Jhil. Vhe western and northern parts continued disturbed. Passive resist- 
ance, however, to the Government, which was exhibited in the refusal to pay 
revenue, was more formidable, because more difficult to deal with than the 
former active opposition. As all the ordinary means of realizing it wero 
impracticable, the Lieutenant-Governor directed that contumacious refusal to pay 
should be treated as rebellion and punished with confiscation. Several villugea 
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were accordingly confiscated at various times, but fcli(*se wore usually also guilty 
of open rebellion and outrages. 

On the 29tli June tlie Kotah contingent was ordered to proceed toVards 
Agra, and on the 2nd July the detachment of the Gwaliar contingent stationed 
in the Aligarh district mutinied. Mr. Thornhill was compelled to return from 
Sa’dabad to Muttra, and on the evening of the 5th July ho received Intel* 
ligence that the Gwalidr contingent had crossed the Chambal and was advano* 
ing on Muttra, while the Niinach mutineers had started from Fatehpur 8Skri 
in the direction of Agra. The former news ovontiially proved to be false, 
but the situation at Muttra was now very dangerous, with tho rebel armies on 
both sides of the river. Mr. Thornhill and his party, therefore, determined to 
fly to Agra. He and Mr. Joyce rode disguised in native dresses, and succeeded 
in making their way, through the rebel army, into the fort at Agra. The 
whole road was lined with escaped prisoners, and the glare of the conflagration 
at Agra was visible three miles from Muttra. The rest of tho party went by 
water, and came in safely a day or two afterwards, but they had been fired at 
by the villagers on both sides of tho river and compelled to leave the boat. 

The Nimach mutineers marched to Muttra, where tlu^y were received by 
the inhabitants with open arms. The Seths had fled, leaving ihcir manager 
Mangi Lai behind, and it was through this man’s excellent management that 
the city was preserved from being plundered. After remaining a tew days the 
mutineers wont ou to Uehli. When tho burning of Agra was known, all tho 
country round Sa’dabad rose, headed by one Deokarnn, and plundered the tahsfl 
and police station. With this exception, owing to the system introduced of^ovorn- 
ing through the landholders, the district remained quiet, and (with the exception 
of the three parganahs of Noh-Jhil, Kosf, and part of Saliar) tho revenue was 
paid till Mr. Thornhill’s return. The villages in tho two latter parganahs, lying 
along the Dehli road, were particularly turbulent, and kept the communications 
so closed that the tahsildar of Kosi could only communicate with Muttra 
through ineu disguised as fakirs, 


On tho 5th October Mr. Thornhill returned to Sa’dabad, caught Deokaran 
and hanged him, but was, however, almost immediately 
on^lT^tober, 18 S 7 . ordered back to Agra by the Chief Commissioner. On 
tho 1st November he again returned to Muttra witfi 
Oolonel Cotton’s column, which proceeded along tho Dehli road to Kosi, punish- 
ing the insurgent villages as it went. The column then marched back to Ag^a, 
leaving Mr. Thornhill at Muttra. 


The restoration of British authority was now assured, and nothing further 
worthy of notice occurred. 
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Akos. — ^Agricultural village in the south of tah.sfl Maliiiban ; is situated 
on the left bank of the Jumna, south-east of the district and tahsil capitals, 17 
miles from the former and 12 from the latter. Latitude 27"-17'-35" ; longitude 
77®-54'-31'^. Population (1881) 2,861 (1,186 females). It has a weekly 
market on Mondays. There is a hill here known as Bhfui TilA. 

24 
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Aring. — Agricultural town in the centre of tahsil Muttra; distant 12 
miles west from Muttra, on the metalled road from Muttra to Dig. Popula- 
tion (1881) 3,579 (1,629 females), mainly Gaurura Thakurs, Jats, and Brah- 
mans. The Agra canal passes close to the town, and is bridged at the point 
where It crosses the main road. The name is popularly derived from Aringsaur, 
a demon slain by Krishna. Other suggestions are that it is from the root «r, 
to hesitate, because the tax which Krishna imposed was here reluctantly paid; 
or that arang is a local name for a mart, which from its favourable situation 
on the high road between two large tpwuis, Aring has always been. Mr. Growse, 
however, derives it from Arishta-grama, arishta being the original Sanskrit 
form of Tithay the Hindi name of the soap-berry tree (Sainndua deiergens). 
The avenue of trees extending from Muttra through Aring to Gobardhan was 
mainly planted by Seth Sukhanand. Aring is generally accounted one of the 
24 upabans ; it has a sacred pond, called Kilol Kund, and three small temples 
dedicated respectively to Biibideva, Bihariji, and Pipalesvar Mahadeva. There 
is also a mud fort built last century by Phiiuda Ram, one of the Bharkpnr Jats. 
The village contains a first-class police-station, an impeiial post-office, and a 
school of the tahsili class (which is liberally supported by Litla Ram Bakhsh). 
A weekly market is held on Sundays. The Great Trigonometrical Survey 
station of Aring lies to the north of the village injatftude 27'’-29'-6'02*^ ; longi- 
tude 77®-34'-10'91", at an elevation of 670 5 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper markstone of the survey is on the vaulted roof of the old fort above- 
mentioned, and is about 57 feet above the level of the surrounding country. 

Aring was for many years the head of a parganah called by the same name ; 
but in 1868 the offices were all transferred to the capital of the district, and 
the two parganahs of Muttra and Aring amalgamated. Till 1818 the village 
was B.jdg{7 of d Kashmiri pandit^ by name Baba Bisra Nath, but was resumed 
on his dc4th in that year,. The original zamindars were Gaurua Thakurs, but 
in 1852 their estate was transferred by auction sale to Seth Gobind Dds, who 
bestowed it in free gift upon Swdmi Rangacbnriya, his spiritual preceptor (^wra). 
In October, 1804, the Marliatta army under Holkar was defeated at this place 
by Lord Lake. In the Mutiny, Ram Bakhsh, the principal resident in the 
town, being hereditary patvjdri and also agent for the Seth, was conspicuous 
for his loyalty, and received from the Government a grant of Rs. 1,000 and 
one-fourth the revenue of Kotra, a village in the same tahsil on the Bhartpur 
border. Munshi Bhajan Lai, tahsildar at the time, also received a grant of 
Rs. 1,200, and smaller donations were conferred upon several other inhabitants 
of the town, cLiefiy Brahmans. 
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Arua. — Agricultural village in the south of tahsfl M&t; dis'ant 12 miles 
north-east from Muttra, and 4 miles south-east from Mat. Latitude 27°-37'-0^ ; 
longitude 77°-48'-41". Population (1881) 2,G63 (1,248 females). It has two 
indigo factories. The market days are Monday and Friday. On the village 
border is the lake of M4n Sarovar. In the Mutiny Udha, one of the zaraindurs, 
was put to death by the zammdars of the next village, Jawara ; whereupon 
his friends at Arua and Ayra-Khera assembled a large force for an attack upon 
Jdwara, and in the engagement many lives were lost on both sides. For this^ 
and other acts of depredation Arua was fined Rs. 10,000. 

Aurangabad.— Agricultural village in the east of tahsil Muttra; distant 
two- miles south from Muttra, on the metalled road to Agra ; is situated not^far 
from the right bank of the Jumna. Latitude 27°-26'-30"; longitude 77°- 
44'-50". Population (1881) 2,219 (1,102 females), chiefly Banias, Brahmans, 
and Jats. A reach of sandy and broken ground extends from the town to the 
Jumna, where a bridge of boats affords means of communication with Gbkiil 
and Mahaban on the opposite bank. On the bank of the river is an extensive 
garden, and beside the high road are the ruins of a handsome rod sandstone 
mosque built in the time of Aurangzeb. The village lias a police outpost and* a 
lhallcahandi school. For the accommodation of the latter, Mr. Growee had a 
handsome and substantial building erected, with pillars and tracery of carved 
stone, which now fonns the most conspicuous ornament of the place. Aurang- 
abad is the chief place in the district for the manufacture of wicker chairs and 
couches. There is a weekly market on Fridays, chiefly for the sale of thvead 
and. cotton. Aurangzeb, from whom the place derives its name, made a grant 
of it to one Bhim Bhoj, a Tomar Thtikur, with whose descendants it continued 
for many years. The present proprietors are Brahmans and Banias. Till 
1861 it was held rent-freQ by a fakir, commonly called Bottle Shall from his 
drinking propensities, a grantee of Daulat Rao Sindliia. The place is fre- 
quently, but incorrectly, called Naurangabad, and it also has the subsidiary 
name of Mohanpur, from one Mohan Lai, a Sanad, a man of some importance, 
who came from Mat and settled here last century. 

Bajana. — Agricultural town ic the north of tahsil Mat; is situated north 
of the district and tahsfl capitals, 34 miles from tlio former and 22 miles from 
the latter. Latitude 27®-o3'-47'^ ; longitude 77®-43'-6^. Population (1881) 
4,427 (2,072 females), consisting mainly of Jats, Brahmans, Banias, and Khatiks. 
There is no made road by which the place can be approached. A weekly 
market is held on Saturdays, and a large cattle-market on Thursdays There 
is a police outpost and a tardi. Since 1856 it has been a stud dep6t for 
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Government stallions. Once a year the young stock is inspected by' the officers 
of the Stud Department on the spot ; and the colts as well as the brood mares 
are also sent for inspection to Aligarh once during the hot weather. The 
2amfnd4rs have always been Jats, and many years ago the three brothers then 
in possession of the estate divided the land into three portions, called after 
their names Sultfln patti, Dilu patti, and Sin patti. These are now to all 
intents and purposes distinct villages, — each with several subordinate hamlets, 
but with the old bazar for a common centre. In the Mutiny some of tho 
zamindto took part in the assault on Nob Jliil and in consequence forfeited 
their estates ; one of them, Khuba, died in j »il before his trial took place. ■ 

Baldeo (or Baladeva). — Chauldddn town in the west of talisil Mahaban; 
distant 10 miles south-east from Muttra, and five miles east-south-east from Ma- 
haban, on the metalled road from Mahaban to Sa’dabad. Latitude 27°-24'-25"; 
longitude 77°-51'-55". Population (1881) 2,8o5 (1 ,2 )4 females). It derives all 
its celebrity from a ternple founded some two or three centuries ago. . This 
building, though large and richly endowed, is neither handsome nor well 
kept, It includes within its precincts several cloistered quadrangles whore 
accommodation is provided for pilgrims and tho resident priests. In one of 
these courts is shown the small vaulted chamber, said to have been the original 
shrine, before the present more pretentious edifice was erected by a Dclili 
Seth named Syam Das some time last century. Outside the temple is a brick 
tank about 80 yards square, called variously Kshir-Sagar (the sea of milk), or 
Kslifr-Kund, or Balbhadra-Kund. It is in rather a dilapidated condition, and 
the surface of the water is always covered with a repulsive tliick green scum, 
which, however, does not deter the pilgrims cither from bathing in it or drink- 
ing of it. In this tank, it is said, was accidentally discovered tho image of 
Baladeva, now recognized as the local divinity. The place wa.s previously 
called Rira. The original zamindars were Jats, but their estate has passed by 
sale to the temple priests, who also enjoy an endowment of four other villages 
rent-free, a grant from Sindhia, Baldeo has an imperial post-office and a first- 
class police-station. 

Ihe watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Us. 76-6-3 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of 118.1,038-6-3. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Rs. 6.38.2-0), public works (Rg. 21-7-2), and conservancy (Rg. 180), amounted to 
Ba. 941-16-6. The returns showei 988 houses, of which 348 were assessed with the tax • the 
incidence beiogRs. 2-12-2 per house assessed, and Re. 0-4-7 per head of population. 

Barahna.-Stuti 0 Q on tho M attr,, and Hathras Light Railway; situated 
tahsil Mahaban, north-eaU of tho capitals of the district and tahsil,' 12 mUes 
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from the former and the same distance from the latter. Latitude 27®“34!'-14". ; 
longitude 77°-52'-3t)". Population (1881) 499 (2z7 females). 

Barauth. — Agricultural vill.nge in talisil Mat; is situated north of the dis- 
trict and tahsil capitals, 28 miles from the former and IG miles Troin the latter. 
Latitude 27°-51'-8"^; longitude 77®-44'-28.'" Population (1881) 2,230 (1,031 
females). A weekly market is held on Thursdays. 

Barsana. — StJiall town in the west of tahsil Chhiita; distant 31 miles 
north-west from Muttra, and 10 miles sontli-west from Chhiita. Latitude 
27°-38'-59'7"; longitude 77°-24'-51 j". Population (1881) 2,773 (1,324 females). 
It has a third-class police-station and a district post-ofhee. The following 
description of the town has been taken almost verbatim from Mr. Growses 
Mathura : — 

B irsina, iicconiing to moflcrn Hindu belief, the home of Krishna’s favourite mistress Riidha, 
is a town which enjoy, d a brief period of great prosperity about the middle of ilie last century. 
It is built at the ft)Ot and on the slope of a hill originally dedicated to the jtoJ Brahma, which 
rises abiuplly from the plain near the Bhartpur border «f the Clihata t.ahsil to a height of some 
SOO feet at its extreme point, and runs in a south-east dinction foi about a quarter of a mile* 
The hill is still to a limited extent known as Htdhma hd Pulidr (Bidhma’s hill); and hence it 
may be inferred with certainty that Barsana is a corruption of the Sanskrit compound Brahma 
«anu. which bears, the same meaning. The four prominent peaks of the hill are regarded as 
emblematic of the four faced divinity, and arc crowned with dill’ercnt buildings ; the first with 
the group of temples dedic.itcd to L&rliji, the other three with buildings known as the Man 
Mandir, the Dan-garh and the Mor*kutti. A second bill of less extent and elevation completes 
the amphithealre in which the town is set, and the sp ice between the two ranges gradually 
contracts to a narrow path, which barely allows a si igle traveller on foot to pass between t!io 
sloping rocks on either side. This pass is famona as the S&nkiri Khor, literally the narrow 
opening, and is the scene of a fair in the mouth of Bhddon ( Augnst September), often attended 
by as many as loo,ono people. The crowds divide accor.ling to their sex aud cluster about tho 
rocks round two little shrines erected on either side of tho ravine for the temporary reception 
of figures of Radha and Krishna, and indulge to their heart’s content in all the licentious banter 
appropriate to the occasion. At the other mouth of the pass is a deep dell between the two 
high peaks of tho Man Mandir and the Mor-Kutti ; with a masonry tank in the centre of a 
dense thicket called the Gahwar-bnn ; and the principal feature in the diversions of the day is 
the throwing of sweetmeats by the better class of visitors, seated on the terraces of the ** Pea- 
cock Tavilton” above, among the multitudes that throng the margin of the tank some UQ feet 
below. 

The summit of Br&hma’s hill is crowned by a series of temples in honour of Lsrliji, a local 
title of R&dh&, meaning the beloved. These were all erected at intervals within the last 2UO 
years, and now form a connected mass of building with a lofty wall enclosing the court in which 
they stand. Each of the successive shrines was on a somowhat grander scale than its predeccs- 
ior, and was for a time honoured with the presence of the divinity, but even the last and largest 
is an edifice of no special pretension ; though seated as it is on the very brow of the rook and 
seen in conjunction with the earlier bnildings, it* forms an imposing feature in the landscape 
to tbe specUtor froxu'tho plain below. A long flight of stone steps, broken about half way by , 
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a temple in honour of R^lba’s grand father, MHhibhIn, leads down from the snmmit to the towny 
whioh consists almost eutirely of mugniflecnt mansions all in ruins, and Iof>.y hut crumbling 
walls now enclosing vast desolate areas which once were busy courts and markets or secluded 
pleasure-grounds^ All date from the time of liup lUm, a Katara Brahman, who, having 
acquired great rjpputation as npant/it in the earlier part of last century, became family priest 
{pwohit) to Bhartpur, Sindhia, and flolkar, and was enriched by those princes with the most 
lavish donations, the whole of which he appears to have expended on the embellishment of 
Bars&na and the other sacred places within the limits of Brnj, his native country. Before his'' 
time Birsann, if inhabited at all, was a mere hamlet of the adjoining village Unchag&on, which 
now under its Gujar landlords is a mean and miserable place, though it still boasts the remaiug 
of a fort and an ancient and wcll*cnilowed temple, dedicated to Baladeva. 

Bdp Bim was the founder of one of the now superseded ttniplcs of L&rliji with the stone 
staiioasc up the side of the hill, and also constructed the largest market-place in the town with 
as many, it is said, as 64 walled gardens, a princely mansion for his own residence, with several 
chapels and other courts and pavilions, one of which, a handsome .arcaded building of carved* 
stone, has been occupied by the Government as the police-slalion several years. Three ceno- 
taphs {chhdttri')^ commi)niurating Bup Ham himself and two of his immediate relatives, stand 
by the aide of a large stone tank, with brood flights of steps mid flanking towers, w'hich he 
restored and brought into its present shape. This is reputed sacred and commonly called 
Bhanokhar, that is, the tank of Brikhlihan, Hadha’s reputed falher; and in connection with it is 
A smaller tank, called after the name of her mother Kirat On the margin of the Bhfinokhar 
-U a pleasure house iu three stories known os the Jal-Mahal, supported on a series of vaulted 
colonnades opening on to the water, for the convenience of the ladies of the family, who could 
thus bathe in perfect scctuslun, as the two tanks and the palace arc all enclosed in one court- 
yard by a lofty bastioned and battlernentcd wall with arched gateways. Besides these work» 
B4p Ham also faced with stone ghats the sacred lake called Trcm Sarovar, opposite which is a 
walled garden and elegant monument in the form of a Greek cross to his brother Ilemrfij ; and 
on the opposite side of the town he constructed another large masonry tank for the convenience 
of a hamlet which he settled and called after his own n.‘ime Hup Nagar. 

Contemporary with Hup Ham two other wealthy families were resident at Bars&na and hi» 
rivals in magnificence, the head of the one family being Mohan Ram, a Lavaniya Brahman, 
and of the other Lalji, a Tfintia Thakur. It is said that the latter was by bii th merely a com- 
mon labourer, who went off to Lucknow to make his fortune. There he bee ime first a harkdra^ 
then a jamadart and eventually a prime favourite at court. Towards tlic close of his life he- 
begged permission to return to his native place and there leave some permanent memorial of 
the royal favour. The nawab not only granted the request, but further presented him with » 
carte blanche on the State treasury for the prosecution of his design. Besides the stately man- 
sion, now much dilapidated, he constructed a large haoti, still in excellent preservation, and 
two wells sunk at great expense in sandy tracts where previously all irrigation had been im- 
practicable. The sacred tank on the outskirts of the town, called Priya Knud or Piri Pokhar, 
was faced with stone by the Lavaniyas, who are further commemorated by the ruins of tho 
vast and elaborate mansion where they resided, and by two elegant stone cenotaphs at the foot 
of the bill. They held office under the raja of Bhartpur 'aud their present representativoi 
Btnmarsin, is now tah8nd4r in that territory. ^ 

Bars&na had scarcely been built when by the fortune of war it was destroyed beyond alt 
hope of restoration. In 1774 A.D. the Jdts, who had advanced upon Dchli In support of the* 
cause of Ztbita Kh&n, and in consequence of ill success were retiring to their own country^ ^ 
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urere net at Hodal in Gnrgiion Najaf Khan hastening up from Agra. Dislodged from their 
'position, they fell back upon Kotban and Kosi, which they occupied for nearly a fortnight, and 
then finally withdrew towards Dig, but at Barsana were overtaken by the wazir and a pitched 
battle ensued. The Jat infantry, 8, '>00 strong, were c iminnnded hy Sumrn, who had first taken 
service under Suraj Mai, and was still with his son, Naval Sinh, the then raja of Bhartpur, The 
ranks of the Imperialists were broken by his gallant a' tack, and the Jits, feeling as.sured of 
victory, were following in reckless disorder, when the enemy, rallying from their sudden panic, 
turned upon their pursuer.-*, who were too scattered to offer any solid resistance, and totally 
routed them. They contrived, however, to effect a reiieat to Dig, while the town of Barsiiia 
was given over to plunder, and the stately mansions so recently erected there were reduced to 
'their present state of ruin in the search for hidden treasure. Naval Sinh died some 20 days 
after the battle, but whether in couaequeiice of wounds there received is not certainly known. 
He was succeeded by his brother Ranji't Sinh, who found hi.s dominions reduced to the fort of 
Bhanpur with an income of nine lakhs fioin the adjacent territory. Barsfina never recovered 
from this blow, and in 1812 su.stained a further misfortune when the Gauriia Thakurs, its 
Ziimindars, being in circumstances of dilSculty, and probably dl.^trustfiil of the stability of 
British rule then only recently established, were mad enough to transfer their whole estate to 
the Lala iiabu for the paltry sum of Us. 6')2 and the condition of holding land uii rather more 
favourable terras than other ten.iiita. The village now yields Goverument an annual rental of 
Us. 3,109,' and the absentee landlord at least as much, while it receives from him nothing in 
return. 

Bathftn. — Agricultural village in talisil Kosi, distant 30 miles nortb-west 
from Muttra, and 3 miles south-west from Kosi. Latitude 27°-4G'-4!0^; longi- 
tude 77°-26'“2^ Population (1881) 2,397 (1,097 females), consisting almost 
entirely of Jats and llujputs. According to popular belief, the name of the 
village is derived Lom the circumstance that Bahiraina here sat down {haithan) 
to wait for his brother Krishna; but the word proinably is really descriptive 
simply of the natural features of the spot, balhan being still employed in some 
parts of India to denote a pasture-ground for cattle. On the outskirts of the 
village is a large tank with a stone ghdt built by Rup Ram, Katara, of Barsana, 
called Balbbadra-Kund ; and at a distance of two miles, the sacred wood of 
Kokila-ban, a very picturesque spot, where an annual hxir is held in Bhadon 
(August-Septeinher), attended by some 10,000 people. In its centre is a tem- 
ple with a large and well-kept garden and various buildings for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims and spectators, all on the margin of a fine sheet of water 
bordered by some magnificent trees and connected with a masonry tank of 
very eccentric configuration, also the work of Rup Ram. During the fair a 
afiam fight takes place between the women of Bathan, who are armed with 
clubs {IdtMs), and the men from the adjoining village of Jav, who defend 
th'emselves with bundles of jhau (tamarisk) twigs. At Little Bathan a curious 
ridge of rock, called Oharan Pahar, crops up above the ground, the stone being 
precisely of the same character as at Barsaua and NandgAon. It is of very 
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insigDificant dimensions, having an average height of oniy some 20 or 30 feet 
and a total length of at most a quarter of a mile. 

Beri. — Agricultural village in tahsil Muttra; distant 8 miles south from 
the sadr station. Latitude ; longitude 77°-43'-30''. Population 

(1881) 2,193 (981 females). 

Bisawar.— Agricultural town in the west of tahsil'Sa’dabad ; distant 17 
miles south-east from Muttra, and 8 miles south-west from Sa’dahad. Lati- 
tude 27°-23'-29"; longitude 77°-58'-2". Population (1881) 4,774 t2,144 
females). A weekly market is held here on Fridays. Bisawar contains two 
temples dedicated respectively to Bihdn Ji and Mahddeva, and a Muham- 
madan shrine in honor of a Bara Miydn. The last is visited hy a consider- 
^le number of people every Wednesday and Saturday throughout the year, 
except during the months of Piis (Dccembci -January) and Sawan (July- 
August). 

Brindaban.—* Large town in the cast of tahsil Muttra; is situated on 
Foaitioa, area, ano pops- the right bank of the Jumna, 9 miles north of the 
district capital, with which it is connected by a me- 
talled road. Latitude 27''-33'-27" ; longitude 77°-44'-0". The course of the 
Jumna is so winding and eccentric that the town stands on a peninsula, and 
is washed by the stream on three of its sides. The name of the town Ls, 
according to Mr. Growse, derived from an obvious physical feature, and means 
• the tulsi grove’, brinda and tulsi being synonymous terms for the aromatic 
herb Ocymum sanctum. By the census of 1881 the area of the town site 
was 486 acres, with a total population of 21,467^10.052 females), giving a 
density of 44 to the acre. The inhabitants are mainly Hindu.s, who numbered 
20,629 (9,688 females). Of the others, Musalmftns numbered 794 (345 females); 
Jains, 32 (14 females); and Christians, 12 (5 females). 

The following ii a statement oi the principal occDpslionB:»-(I) persons employed by 
Occurotloas. Gorernnicut or ranuicipality, 170 : (111) ministers ol the Oindu 

religion, 912: (Xll) domestic servants, 634 : (Xlll) money-lenders 
and bankers, 73 : money changers, 60 : brokers, 6S : commercial clerks, 49 : (XV) hackney- 
carriage keepers, 78: (XVII) porters, 74: (XVIII) landholders, LIS; landholders’ eetabliehment, 
•7!CUltiratorsandteunnts,376; gardeners, 1 79: agricultural labourers, 69: (XXVII) carpenters 
187 i bricklayers and masons, 90: (XXIX) wearers, 187 ; calico printers and dyers, 102. cloth 
inerchanto(6«;&), I86i braid and fringemakers,369t tailors, 113: darners, 33: washermra 79- 
barbera, 135: (XXX) milk sellers, 89 : corn and flour dealers, 914 : confectioners (Aa/iadi)’ «»! 
green grocers and fruiterers 91: condiment dealers (puasdn) 65:(XXXII) manufacturir’s and 
ssllersof oil, 63; grass cutters and sellers, 98: (XXXIII) stonequarriersand cutters. 7Ij oxac 


* The principal portion of this notice-hss been taken from Mr. Growse’s Mathura 
1878. >lloi»aB Bua»«Uelndicato the ciBwas to the census rctai™. 
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tutors and road laboiirora, 88 ; Rwcepers and scaYcngers, 916 ; earthenware manufacturers, 96t 
water carriers, 73: gold and silver smiths, 66} (XXXIV) general labourers, 604; persons in (un- 
defined) service (naulcAri)^ 673; (XXXV) beggars, 1,049. 

The following list of muhallaSy or quarters, of the town of Brind&ban is 

^ given in Mr. Growse's Mathura 

Quarters. ® 


1. 

Gy4n Gudari. 

1 29. 

Sewa Kiinj. 

41. Manipara. 

fi. 

Gopcbvar M:ihddeva. 

83. 

Kiinj Gall. 

42. Gauturnpura. 

3. 

Hansibnt. 

i4. 

Byas-kd-Gbera. 

4.3. Alb Khamba. 

4. 

Go)'iiiath Ilngh. 

26, 

iSintiarbiit. 

44. Gobind Bagh. 

6. 

Bazdr G^^pinath. 

26. 

Rns M itidal. 

45. Loi Bazar (the blan- 

6. 

Hrahnikund. 

27. 

KiKborpiira. 

ket market). 

7. 

Ilddba Ni\as. 

28. 

Dhobiwaii Gali. 

46. Retiva Bazar. 

8. 

Kesi Gbdt. 

v9. 

Bi.nai Lai ki Gall. 

47. B.inkhaudi Mahadeva. 

9. 

Badbd Raman. 

&0. 

Sukhau Mala Gali (/.e , street 

48. Clihip:-ki-Gali 

10. 

^idbl>un. 


of drii (1-up siuall-pi»x). 

49. Riievsiri G.^li (oecupied 

11. 

F.'itliHrpu<n. 

31. 

Purana Shaht (».c.,olU town). 

by Bhats.or bards, who 

lu. 

Nagnr Gopinfldi. 

32. 

J.ariauara Gali. 

arcahvnys distinguisii- 

13. 

Gherd Qopiiidtb. 

33. 

Gabdna-kf-Gali. 

cd by the title Baci). 

14. 

Nugar Go^dl. 

34. 

Gobjirdliau LaJwaza, 

60. Buudola-ka.Bdgh (Bum- 

15. 

Chir G])dr. 

;j6. 

Abirpar.a. 

dcdji Is t be god priipli ia- 

le. 

Mandi D:tr\vdza. 

36. 

Du.«ait (the name, it is said. 

ted iu time of cholera). 

17 

Ghcra Gobind .H, 

i 

of a subdivision of the 

61 Mathurii D.ai\vaza. 

IS. 

^ugar Gitbiiid Ji, 


Saiiadb tribe). 

62. Ghera Sawai Jai Siuh. 

19. 

Oali Takftar. 

37. 

Muballa Barwara (from the 

53. Dhir t^amir. 

ao. 

Rdm Ji DtYara. 


number of bar trees). 

64. Muuni Dus ki Tatti. 

81. 

Bazar Kantbiwarn 

38. 

Gheru Stlndau Mohan. 

66. Gahvarban. 


sellers of ro.sarios aud 

39. 

Bibaripura. 

60. Gobindkuiid. 


necklaces). 

40. 

furobitwara* 

67. Radha Bagh. 


A large proportion of tlieso names refer to legendary incidents; the others 
explain themselves. The Gy4n Gudari is a largo open market-place, where 
nothing is sold, but whero the pilgrims delight to congregate and roll about in 
the dust, which they consider sacred, Gy an is simply an honorific epithet to 
denote the holiness of the spot, and gudari means a market. 

Brindaban, as the spot where Krishna passed much of his youth, is, as 
Temples. might be expected, essentially a town of temples and 

ghats. There are computed to be within its limits as 
many as 1,000 temples, though this number includes of course many which, 
strictly speaking, are only private chapels. The peacocks and monkeys, with 
which the neighbourhood abounds, enjoy special endowments bequeathed them 
by the rajas of Kota and Bhartpur. The town is maintained entirely by its 
temples and its religious reputation. All through the year its dharmsdlds, or 
rest-houses, are crowded with pilgrims, the greater part of them from Lower 
Bengal, who have come thus far from their homes with no other object than 
that of dying on holy ground. The four oldest temjdcs at Brindaban are those 
of Gobind Deva, Gopi Nath, Jugal Kishor, and Madaii Mohan. They were 
built under Akbar’s protection, and a description of them has been given iu 
jPart III [p. 93], The reader will also find there a^ description of the templq 

25 * 
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of Rddha Ballabh ascribed to the year 1628 A.D. There are oflier ancient 
temples in Brindaban, but they are small and possess no architectural merit. 
Since 1803, however, some magnificent temples have been r^sed, and a few 
that demand special notice are described in the following paragraphs. 

The earliest is the temple of Krishu Giiauflratnii, built at a cost of 25 lakhs by the wealthy 
Bengali. Krishn Chandra Sinh, bttlcr known as the Ldla Bdbu. It 
Tomplcof Krlshn Chandrama. completed in 1810. It stands in a large courtyard laid out as 
a* garden, and is of quadrangular form, about 160 feet in length, with two towers of white stone. 

'By far the largest of all the modern temples is that founded by Seths Gobind Das 
and Radha Krishna, brothers of Lakhrni Chaud, It is dedicated 
Temple of Rang]!. to Rangji, a title of Vishun in Southern India (D ikhin), and 

it built in the Madras style on a plan supplied by the Seth’s sprltual guide the great 

Sanskrit scholar, Swtmi Ranga chariya, a native of that part of India, who died in 1874. 
The works were commenced in 1845, and eonipleted in 1851 at a cost of 45 lakhs of rupees. 
The outer wall meusures 773 feet by 44o, and encloses a garden and fine tank in addition to 
the actual temple court. This latter has lofty gate towers (gnpura), covered with a profu- 
sion of coarse iculptiire executed in plaster ; and in front of the god is erected a pillar of cop- 
per gilt GO feet in height and sunk some 24 feet below the surface of the ground. This alone 
cost Bf. 10,000. The principal or western entrance of the outer court is surmounted by a 
pavilion 93 feet high. This is constructed in the Muttra style after the design of a native 
artist, and in the elegance of its outlines presents a striking contrast to the heavy and nds- 
sbapen masses of the Madras Gopura which rises immediately in front of it. An annual fes- 
tival called the DrahmotsaviB held in .the month of Chiit (March-April) ami lasts for 10 days. 
At its close the god is placed on an enormous r/i/A, or Jiiganuuth car, and dragged a distance 
of 690 yards to a garden where there is a handsome pavilion for its recefition. Uhe procession 
is accompanied by a detachment of the Bhnrtpur troops with ihclr military baud, and by a 
long train of gaily caparisoned horses, camels, and elephants : and at night there is a grand 
display of fireworks. The ordinary expenditure on one of these celebrations is Its. 20,«00. 
Every day throughout the year, 6oo of the Srivaishnava sect are fed at the temple, and there 
it a bucket (do/) of flour every morning up liirio t/cJock for every out* of any class who chooses 
to apply for it. The auiiaat cost of the establishment amounts to Us, 57,ouo. 

If the effect of the Seth’a lavish endowment is impaired by the ill-judged adoption of 

T.m^U,of Il4dh4B.ma.. * ■‘'“'•itecturc, still more U this error app.rent la 

the temple of Rddha Raman lately completed. The founder is Shih 
Kundan U\ of Lucknow, who built it on a typo suggested by the modern secular edifices 
of that city. The principal entrance is in a grandiose way ritlicr effective ; and the temple 
itself is constructed of the most costly materials, and fronted with an elegant colonnade of 
spiral marble pillars, each shaft being all of one piece. The mechanical execution is also 
good, but the effect is spoiled by the execrable taste of the design. The f« 9 ade, with its 
uncouth pediment flunked by sprawling monsters, and its row of life size .female figures in 
meretricious but at the same time most ungraceful attitudes, i.s a severe though unintentional 
satire on the licentious form of worship to which it is consecrated. Ten likhs of rupees are 
. said to have been wasted on its construction. 

In, striking contrast to this tasteless cHffee is the temple of Radbi Indra Kishor, built by 
Temple of Bddhi Indra ^dni Indra Jit Kunwar, widow of Het Uim, Brahman, zasfoddr of 

*>y Gaya. The temple was six years in building. It is a square 
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of 70 feet dMded into three aisles of five hays each, with a fourth space of equal dimensions ■ 
for the reception of the god The tower i»hikhard) is surmounted with a copper dome {kalaay i 
heavily gilt, which alone cost Rs. 6,000. The piers are composed of four conjoined pillars,> 
each shaft being a single piece of stone, and the entire design is singularly light and graceful# 

The temple of Badha Gop^i, built by the maharajah of Gwaliar, also merits description^ 
The exterior has been left incomplete, and has rather a mean, unsightly • 
appearaaco. 'i'he interior is an exact counterpart of a contioental 
church, and would be an excellent model for our architects to follow, as it secures to perfection • 
both free ventilation and a softened light. It consists of a nave 68 feet long with four aisles^ . 
two on either side, a sanctuary 21 feet in depth and a narthox of the same dimeusions at the 
•pposite end. The building, as it stands, was completed in 1660 at a cost of four lakhs of ' 
rupees. 

The river front of the town has a succession of ghdts reaching for a dis-*- 
tance of about a milo and haJf. Tlie two most sacred* 
are the Kali Mardan Ghat, up the stream, where Krishna 
danced on tlie head of the great serpent Kaliya, and Kesi Ghat, at the opposite 
extremity, where lie slew the demon Kesi. There are also three very hand- 
some pavilions of carved stone erected by the queens of Siiraj Mal,Ilanjft,and. 
Eandhir Sinh, rajas of Bhartpur. 

The general health of the people is good. The water, however, as is 
usually the case near the Jumna, is brackish, though 
there are plenty of wells. Most of the people use the 
river water. The drains in the town and on the roadsides are in good order. 
Several of the streets are paved and thus afford an easy passage to the rain- 
fall, which formerly used to cut up the roads. The refuse and conservancy 
are collected in a place outside the town and sold to contractors for cultivat- 
ing purposes. 

Brindaban has a third-class police-station, an imperial post-office, ai 
second-class branch dispensary (9,052 patients in* 
1882), an Anglo-vernacular school, a tahsili school,, 
and a school for girls. Tho dispensary was built in 1888 ; it stands 

outside the town to tho south in a line with the municipal office and 
school-house, and is a little square building with surrounding verandah. 
The Anglo-vernacular and tahsili schools are both held in one building, 
whieff is embellished with a pillared front; the building was completed in 
1868 at a cost of Rs. 8,710, which included a donation of its. 500 from Swdmi 
Rang&chdriya, the lato priest of the Seth’s temple. 

There is special local manufacture, but one minor branch of industry 
may be noticed. On the occasion of any large fair at 
Atlaliabad or elsewhere down country, there is a very 
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extensive importation into Brinddban of L i, or flannel, from Marwdr, an^ 
mord particularly from Bikanir. It is an article much aiFected by natives 
for winter clothing, and is ordinarily preferred to paskmina as cheaper and 
more durable. Much of that brought to Brinddban is old and worn ; but the 
tailors of the place, who are chiefly of the Banid or Bairdgi class, repair it 
so skilfully that after it has been washed it is impossible to distinguish it from 
new material. 

The chief imports into the municipality according to the official statement, 
with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as. 
follows: — grain (1,39,838 maunds) ; rice (14,335 maunds); 
refined sugar (6,512 maunds) ; unrefined sugar (7,673 maunds) ; fresh fruits 
(Rs. 20,369) ; dry fruits (Rs. 2,520) ; gli{ (5,455 maunds) ; edible roots 
(Rs. 6,182) ; pan (Rs. 2,812 ) ; other articles of food (2,574 maunds) ; straw 
and grass (Rs. 2,475) ; animals for slaughter (1,588 liead) ; oil and oilseeds 


(8,246 maunds); coal (528 maunds); fuel (Rs. 18,573); building materials 
(Rs. 39,002) ; drugs and spices (Rs. 21,563) ; tobacco (1,531 maunds) ; Euro- 
pean and native cloth (Rs. 2,25,416) ; and metals (Rs. 38,861). 

The municipal committee of Brinddban consists of twelve members, of 

Mnnicipality. present four sit by virtue of their cfficc, and the 

remainder by election. The income of the municipa- 
lity is derived chiefly from an octroi ta.x, falling in 1881-82 at the rate of 
Ite. 0-13-Gi on net receipts per head of population. The total income in 
1881-82 was Rs. 20,932 (including a balance of Rs. 83 from the previous 
year). The total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 20,715; the chief 
items of which were collection (Rs. 2,788), original works (Rs. 2,180), repairs 
and maintenance of roads (Rs, 4,242), police (Rs. 4,477), lighting (Rs. 1,250), 
and charitable grants (Rs. 1,478). 

Though Brinddban is mentioned in all the Purdnas as one of the chief 
Local history. tirtluis, or places of pilgrimage, of Braj, it is probable 

tk'it for many centuries it was merely a wild, uninhabited 

jungle, a description still applicable to Bhdndirban on the opposite side of the 
river, a spot of equal celebrity in Sanskrit literature. Till the reit^n of Akbar 
the only temple it could boast was a small shrine dedicated to Brindk Devi j 
but in the latter half of the sixteenth century several holy men from different 
parts of India, of whom the two most famous were named Bupa and Sandtana 
from Gaur m Bengal, made it their abode, and by their rigid ascelicism acquired 
a great reputation both for themselves and the locality. It is said that even 
the Emperor Akbar about the year 1570 A. D. paid them a visit, attended by 
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some of the chief Hindu princes, and was so impressed by the marvels they 
showed him that he cordially supported the proposals there and tlien made for 
the establishment of a series of temples more worthy of the local divinity. 
From this incident dates the foundation of Brinddban as a town. 

Ohaumuha. — Agricultural village in the south of tahsil Chhdta; distant 
12 miles north-west from Muttra, and 8 miles south-east from Chhata, on the 
metalled road from Muttra to Dehli. Latitude 27°-37'-20" ; longitude 
27®-37'-25'^. Population (1881) 2,275 (1,025 females), chiefly Gaurua Tha- 
kurs. It has a temple of Bihari Ji, and two ponds known as Bihari-Kund 
and Chandokhar. There are also the remains of a large masonry sardi said to 
have been constructed by Nawab Asaf Kb^n, who is described as manager [kdm-. 
ddr) of the Emperor Slier Shah, When Sindhia was the ruling power, he bes- 
towed the village for educational purposes on the celeberated 'pandit Gangadhar, 
whose heirs still enjoy one-fourth of the annual revenue, the remainder being 
the main endowment of the Agra College. In all the old topographies, the aardi 
is described as situated at Akbarpur. This is still the name of the adjoining vil- 
lage, which must at one time have been of much wider extent, for the name' 
Chaumuh^ is quite modern and derived from the discovery in a field of an ancient 
sculpture supposed to represent the four-faced {chaumuhdl) god Brahma. It is 
in reality the pedestal of a Jaini statue or column. A weekly market is held in^ 
the village on Tuesdays. 

Ohhata.~-A western tahsil of the district, conterminous with the parga- 
nah of the same name; is bounded on the north by tahsil 
Kosi and the Jumna; on the east by the Jumna; on 
the south by tahsil MuttraJ; and on the west by the State *of Bhartpur. The 
Jumna forms the boundary between this tahsil and the Mat tahsil. The total 
area in 1881-82 was 251’5 square miles, of which 187’1 were cultivated, 48*9 
cultivable, and 15’5 barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 217*7 square miles (159’3 cultivated, 44’1 cultivable, 14*3 barren). 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Bs. 2,02,628 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Ks. 2,30,552. The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was*Rs. 3,68,560. 

According' to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 106 inhabited vil- 
lages : of which 17 had less than 200 inhabitants; 38 
between 200 and 500 ; 27 between 500 and 1,000 ; 15 
“between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 2 between 3,000 
nnd 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Chhdta 
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(6|014). The total population was 84,598 (39,613 females)f, given a density of 
'330 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 76,98T 
Hindus (36,031 females); 7,605 Musaltnans (.3,581 females) and 6 Jains (JL 
female). 

The tahsil is rectangular in shape ; its breadth from^ east to west 

averages 23 miles, whilst its average length from north 
Physical features. ^ mi . ^ xi. l 

. to south IS only 11 miles, The Agra canal passes through 

it from north to south, entering it at Bhadawal, skirting Sah5r, and leav^ 
,ing it near Bharna Khurd ; it divides it into two unequal portions, of 
which the eastern is more than double the size of the western. Although 
situated between the Bhartpur hills on the extreme west and the range 
of sand and ravines that slope towards the valley of the Jumna on the- 
east, the surface of the tahsil is exceptionally level and uniform. There is not 
a single river or stream to break the surface of the country, and after the rains 
no body of water larger than a pool is to be met with. The shallow depress 
eions locally known as dahar are drained off or dry up in time for rahi culti- 
vation. The only one marked line of drainage is that which, entering the 
tahsil in the extreme north-west corner, passes through the opening between 
the Barsdna and Nandgdon hills, and turning to the south, leaves it at the 
village of Hathiya. This depression is, at long and uncertain intervals, liable 
to floods, the deposits of which greatly fertilize the soil. Parallel to this 
drainage line, at a distance of three miles to the east of it, runs a narrow belt 
of sand that rises slightly above the level of the country. From this belt to 
the Jumna system of sandhills, the only marked line of light soil that breaks- 
the dead level of the country is that running along the Dehli road. As tlie 
Jtimna is approached, the soil becomes considerably lighter, until it consists of 
almost pure sand, which borders the valley of that river. The Jumna ravines ia 
this tahsil are not such an important physical feature as in the tahsils further 
south. The general soil of the tahsil is a light but strong loam, which con- 
^jns a sufficient admixture of sand to render it friable and easily worked, 
withij there is enough clay in its composition to give it body ; it varies, however, 
this limits. The only parts of the tahsil that do not come withia 

few isolateil description of the soil are the sand ranges above described and a 


the north-east The, Jumna kliddar, except in the bend of the river in 

nowhere extensive south-east from Basai Buzurg to the Muttra border, ia 
general character as khddar is purely alluvial, and is of the same 

m that retains, as a rule, sufficient moisture to render 
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irrigation nnnecessary. Up to a very recent period almost the whole extent 

of country was pasture and woodland, and at the present day many of the 

villages are environed by broad bolts of trees, variously designated as ghand, 

jliari, rakhyd, 6an, or khindi. When the last term is used, the name of the 

most prevalent kind of tree is always prefixed, as for kadamh-khandu 

Irrigation from jhiU is unknown, as the shallow pools of the tahsil dry 

up too quickly to be of any use. The villagers have 
Irrigation. • y v x • ^ 

religious scruples about using tank water for their 

fields, and it is nearly always reserved for cattle. Streams are unknown, and 
the Jumna flows in too deep a bed to permit' of its water being utilized, 
except in some of the kkddar lands. The only sources of irrigation are wells 
and the c/inaA. The depth of water varies considerably : in the central table- 
land, which forms the bulk of the parganah, it ranges from 40 to 60 feet ; 
along the hills on the west, from 25 to 40 feet; while in the uplands 
along the Jumna, from Pirpur to Basai Khurd, it is not much more than 
20 feet from the surface. In the whole of the eastern portion of the tahsil, 
within seven miles from the Jumna, the well water is for the most part 
sweet j but over the rest of the tahsil, exct‘pt in a few villages under the Bhartpur 
hills, and in the sand ranges already described, the water is brackish. 

More than half the whole area is occupied by judr and cotton, and 
^ ^ ^ nearly two-tbirds of the whole is sown with kharif 

crops, while gram and bejfiar form more than three- 
fourths of the rahi cultivation. Tliese. crops are chiefly sown because they 
exact but little trouble or skill in their cultivation. The area covered with 
hajra is comparatively small, although it is nearly double that under wheat. 
This crop is grown largely under the hills and among the ravines, and but little 
elsewhere. The more valuable crops, such as sugarcane, tobacco, indigo, and 
vegetables, are but little cultivated. Of the area under wheat, nearly a third 
is grown in the kkddar land, wher^ irrigation is not required. Cotton, in fact, 
is the only valuable crop that is extensively grown. 

The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors was, at* the recent 

, settlement, 139,356 acres, and the total revenue-free 

Landholders. 

area was 21,638 acres. Of the former, 40,503 acres 
were held by Thdknrs, 26,997 by Brahmans, 15,663 by Kdyaths, 14,350 by 
J&ts, 12,215 by Dhflsars, 11,863 by Gfijars, 8,192* by Muhammadans, 3,906 
by Bani4s, 327 by Ahirs, and 1,262 by other castes, while 4,078 were dedicated 
to temples. A large proportion of the land is owned by the original com- 
munities holding their properties under the bhaiydchdra tenure. The two 
largest estates acquired during the present century by purchase are enjoyed by 
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Tenants. 


Fiscal history. 


by non-residents, viz., tlie heirs of the Lala Biibu, who are natives of Calcutta, 
and the Rani Sdhib Kiinwar, the widow of Enja Gohind Siiih, who took his 
title from the town of Hathras, the old seat of the fixinily. The rani died in 
1883 ; the young rfija lives at Brindiiban. Of resident landlords the three largest 
all belong to the Dhusar caste ; their names are as follows : — (1) Kanhaiya Lai, 
Sukhbdsi LM, Bhnjan Lai, and Biliari Lul, sons of Ram Bakhsh of Sahdr, 
where they have property, as also at Bharauli and three other villages ; (2) 
Munshi Nathu Lai, who for a time was in Government service as a tahsilddr, 
with his son Sard ar Sinh, also of Sahar ; (3) Liila Badri Prasad, head of a firm 
which has branch houses at Cawnpore, Agra, Amritsar, and other places. 

Of the total cultivated area, 46,090 acres were, at the recent settlement, 
cultivated by proprietors as s/r, 289 by ex-proprietary 
tenants, 34,845 by tenants xvith occupancy rights, 
and 33,783 by tenants-at-will. An unusual feature in this tahsil was that the 
average rate of rent paid by occupancy tenauts was almost 10 per cent, more 
than that paid by tenants-at-vvill. 

The history of the constitution of the Chhata tahsil has been given in Part 
I, [p 4]. It comprises the parganalis of Sahar and 
Shergarh. When received from Sindhia in 1803, Sahdr, 
which then included part of Aring, was given to the raja . of Bhartpur, and 
Shergarh, which included part of Kosi, to Balia Bai, revenue-free (jdglr). On 
the defeat of Bhartpur in 1805, Sahar was retaken, and by Regulation XII. of 
1806 was annexed to the Agra district. It was immediately made over free 
of revenue charges to Sindhia’s wife and daughter, to be finally resumed 
in 1808, in lieu of a money- payment. At the penultimate settlement the 
parganabs of Sahar and Shergarh formed the Sahar tahsil. They were amalga- 
mated into one tahsil, Chhata, after the Mutiny. Chhdta consists of 111 
villages, of which 14 are revenue-free. The revenue-demand of the first 
year of the penultimate settlement, known as Mr. Tylers settlement, was 
Rs. 1,75,652 ; and the expiring demand was Rs. 1,77,308. The final assess- 
ment of the current settlement was Rs. 2,02,933, or a rise of Rs. 25,625 
(14 per cent.) on the old demand. For further details, see Part III., pp. 
117-128. 

Objhata.*— Head-quarters of tahsil just described ; distant 21 miles north- 
west from Muttra, on the metalled road from Muttra to Dehli. Latitude 
27®-43'-22’62'^ ; longitude 77°-32'-66'69". By the census of 1881 the area 
was 75 acres, with a total population of 6,014' (2,837 females), giving a density 

* > 6,7S4 in 1879. 
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of 80 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 4,958 (2,315 females), and Musal- 
m&ns 1,056 (522 females). The principal feature of the town is its large fort- 
like sardi, covering 20 bighas of land, with battlemented walls and bastions 
and two lofty entrance gateways of decorated stone-work. It is locally said 
to have been built in the reign of Sher Shdh, but may with greater probabi- 
lity be ascribed to Akbar, in whose time it was, if not begun, at least almost 
certainly completed. In 1857 it was occupied by the rebel zamindars, and one 
of the towers liad to be blown down before an entrance could be effected. At 
the same time the town was set on fire and partially destroyed, and 22 of the 
leading men were shot. It was originally intended to confiscate the whole 
village ; but eventually only one and a half times the revenue vras taken for 
one year. The name is locally derived from the Chhaitra-dJidmna-Ulat which 
Krishna is said to have celebrated there ; but there is no legend regarding such 
an event, and in all probability the name refers merely to the stone cenotaphs 
tliat surmount the sardi gateways, and form prominent objects in the land- 
scape from a very considerable distance. The town has a second-class police- 
station, an imperial post-ofiico, a talisili school, and a camping-ground for troops. 
A market is held on Fridays, 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs, 121-11-6 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 1,893-16-6. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Bs. 929-12-0), public works (Ks. 62U-0-11), and conservancy (Rs. 216), amounted 
to Bs. 1,788-7-6. The returns showed 1,631 houses, of which 1,092 were assessed with the tax ; 
the incidence being Ra. 1-9-11 per house assessed, and Re. 0-4-9 per head of population. 

Farah.—C'/iauWddri town in the south of tahsfl Muttra; is situated not 
far from the right bank of the Jumna, 12 miles south from Muttra, on the 
metalled road to Agra. Latitude 27°-19'-13'’' ; longitude 77®-48'-12'’'. Popu- 
lation (1881) 3,642 (1,194 females). It has a first-class police-station, an im- 
perial post-office, and a camping-ground for troops on the Agra road. Markets 
are held on Mondays and Fridays. The town was founded by Hamida Begam, 
the mother of Akbar. It was, during the exile of Humdyun, about 1555 A.D., 
the scene of a battle between Sikandar Sh&h, a nephew of Sher Shdh, and 
Ibr&him Shah, in which the latter was defeated. Sikandar offered peace upon 
condition of receiving the government of the Fanjab, but his overtures being 
rejected, he joined in battle, and by his victory became sovereign of Agra and 
Dehli, while Ibrdhfm fled to Sambhal, After the sack of 01 in 1737 A.D., 
Siiraj Mai removed the tahsll to Farah, since when the town has been of some 
importance. The parganah of Farah was detached from Agra and added on to 
the Muttra tahsU in 1879, to compensate for the removal of Jalesar, which in 

26 
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1874 had been struck off from Muttra and attached to Agra. Jalesar was 
finally transferred to Etah in 1879. 

The watch and ward of the town of Farah is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 
1866. During 1881*82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 60-14-7 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 730-3-1. The expenditure, which was 
chiefly on police (Rs. 336), public works (Rs. 92-10-6), and conservancy (Rs. 144% 
amounted to Rs. 681 o»7. The returns showed 793 houses, of which 692 were assessed with the 
tsx; the incidence being Rs. 1-1-2 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-0 per head of population. 

Giroi- — Agricultural village in the south of tahsll Kosi; distant 28 miles 
north-west from Muttra, and six miles south-west from Kosi. Latitude 
27"-44'-32"; longitude 77®-24'-29'^. Population (1881) 2,010 (1,002 females). 
It has two temples of Jugal Kishor and Murli Manohar. 

Gobardhan. — Chaukiddri town in the west of tahsil Muttra ; distant 16 
miles west from the district head-quarters. Latitude 27®-29'-49" ; longitude 
77®-30'-20". Population (1881) 4,944 (2,357 females). According to the 
literal meaning of the Sanskrit compound, Gobardhan is ' the nurse of cattle.' 
It is a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, and occupies a recess in a narrow 
sandstone hill some four or five miles in length, which, with an average eleva- 
tion of 100 feet, rises abruptly from the alluvial plain and runs north-east and 
south-west. This is the hill which Kiishna is fabled to have held aloft on the 
top of his finger for seven days and nights to cover the people of Braj from the 
storms poured down upon them by Indra when deprived of his wonted sacri- 
fices. In pictorial representations it always appears as an isolated conical peak, 
which is as unlike the reality as possible. It is ordinarily styled by Hindus 
the Oiri-Rdj (royal hill). The town clusters round the margin of a very large 
irregularly-shaped masonry tank, called the Manasi-Ganga, which, as the name 
denotes, is supposed to have been called into existence by the operation of the 
divine will. At one end its boundary is formed by the jutting crags of the 
sacred rock ; on all the other sides the water is approached by long flights of 
steps. It is said to liave been first brought into its present shape by K4ja M&n 
Sinh of Jaipur in Akbai s reign, but it has since been repaired at great cost 
by the rdjas of Bhartpur. During half the year it is almost dry ; but at the 
annual illumination {Dip^an), which occurs at the festival oi me Diwdli, a 
fine broad sheet of water reflects the light of the innumerable lamps ranged tier 
above tier along the ghdta and adjacent buildings by the 100,000 pilgrims 
with whom the town is then crowded. Tlie metalled road from Aluttra to Dig 
passes through Gobardhan, The break in the hill where it enters the town 
is called Dan Ghat, from the tradition that it was there that Krishna stationed 
himself to intercept the milk-maids {gopi) and levy a toll (ddn) on the milk 
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they were briDging in. Close to the Munasi Uanga is the famous temple of 
Harideva, described in Part 111. [supra p. 94], On the opposite side are 
two stately cenotaphs raised in memory of Randhir Sinh and Baldeva Sinh, 
rdjas of Bhartpur. Both are of the same design, consisting of a lofty and 
substantial square masonry terrace with corner kiosks and lateral alcoves, and 
in the centre the monument itself still further raised on a richly decorated 
plinth. The town contains a third-class police-station and an imperial post- 
office. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for l»y taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1681-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. S06-3-3 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 2,75C-10-O. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs. 1,461*6-9), public works (Rs. 656-2-6), ami conservancy (Rs. 240), amounted to 
Be. 2,373-12-0. The returns snowed I,4I4 honses, of which 1,047 were assessed with the tax ; 
the incidence being Rs. 2-4-3 per house assessed, and Ue. 0-7- 11 per head of population. 

GokuL — Chaukiddri town in the west of tahsil Mahaban; stands on the 
left bank of the Jumna, four miles south-east from Muttra, and one mile 
north-west from Mahdban. Latitude 27‘**26'-15"; longitude 77®-45'-45^. 
Population (1881) 4, 012 (1,916 females). Tkovigh bearing a name of many 
legendary associations, it is in reality only the modern water-side suburb of 
the inland town of Mahaban. All the traditional sites of Krishna's advantures, 
though described in the Purdnas as being at Gokul, are shown at Mahdban, 
which is in fact the place alluded to whenever Gokul is mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature. However, in consequeflee of its retaining the ancient name, the 
modern suburb is considered much the more sacred place of the two. From 
the opposite side of the river it has a very picturesque appearance, but a nearer 
view shows its tortuous streets to be mean, crowded, and insanitary. Strenu- 
ous efforts have been made within the last few years to improve its sanitation; 
but the colony of Vallabh4chari Gosains, who have occupied the town for the 
last two or three centuries, are obstinately tenacious of their dirty habits. The 
filthy condition of the place is largely owing to the enormous number of cattle 
stalled in it every night, which render it in reality what the name denotes, a 
cow-stall {gokuL)t rather than a human habitation. The temples are very 
numerous, but they are all mean in appearance and modern in date, and the 
only noteworthy ornament of the town is a large masonry tank constructed by 
one Chunni Seth 30 years ago. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. During 
1881-82, the house-tax thereby imposed gave a total income of Rs. 1,210, The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police (Rs. 867-6-8), public works (Rs, 9-G-0),and conservancy (Rs. 96), 
amounted to Rs. 1,090-2-2. The returns showed 1,3 15 houses, of which 630 were assessed with 
the tax{ (he incideDOe being Be. 1-14-6 per house assessed, and Ke. u-4-6 per head of popula- 
tion* 
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E&tliana.— Agricultural village in the north of tah8il||Eo8i;TdiBtaDt 
88 miles north-west from Muttra, and 6 miles north from Kosi. Latitude 
27°-52'-30"; longitude 77°-28'.0^. Population (1881) 2,117 (964r females), 
chiefly Jats. A temple of some size and very considerable local celebrity, 
dedicated to Lakshmi Narayan, stands on the margin of an extensive lake 
faced on the temple side with masonry ghdts. This is named Kshir Sdgar 
i(milky sea). 

Jait. — Agricultural village in the north of parganah and tahsil Muttra ; 
distant 9 miles north-west from Muttra, on the metalled road to Dehli. Lati- 
tude 27''-34!'-51"; longitude 77°-39'-0". Population (1881) 1,512 (629 
females). It has a third-class police-station and a district post-office. The 
village was founded by Rija Jasar^j Kachhwdha, from Kota, and transferred 
by his descendants in 1811 A.D. to the Lala Babu. Till 1808 it was part of 
the jdgir of Baijd Bdi, and included in the Sonsa parganah. It was then 
•attached to the Farah, and in 1834 to the Muttra'parganab. 

Jalesar-road railway station •—See MXnikpur. 

Jarau.— Agricultural village in the south of tahsd Sa*dabad ; distant 2.5 
miles south-east from Muttra, and 6 miles south from Sa’dabad. Latitude 


^7®-21'.15'^ ; longitude 78®-6'-10". Population (1881) 2,123 (942 females), 
Jawara* Agricultural town in the south of tahsil Mat ; distant 12 miles 
north-east from Muttra, and 4 miles west from Mat. Latitude 27°-38'.l5^- 
longitude 77°-48'-25". Population (1881) 4,066 (1,875 females). The market 
days are Monday and Friday. The older name was Jhimagarh. Here is the 


sacred grove of Chandra-ban named after the sakhi, Chandravati, 55 higJias 
in extent, with a Bairagi’a cell under the tutelage of B4l-mukund. Also a 
mosque (dargdh) of Mir Sahib Shaikh Saddu, where people assemble every 
Wednesday and Saturday, The trees in the forest {ban) are chiefly pUu, 
hab&l, and pasendu, with a few large and venerable kadambs. The leaves of the 
latter often grow in the shape of perfect cups, which in the summer attain to' 
a considerable size. This curious formation is said to have originated for 
Krishna's convenience; who one day in his rambles through the woods found 
the supply of cups and platters that he had with him inadequate for the 
requirements of all his companions. Similar leaves are found in the MXna- 
garhi woodland {ghand) ; these are of a lighter colour than the ordinary foliage 
and are esteemed sufficient curiosities for Hindfis to send as presents to thei^ 
friends at a distance In the Mutiny there was a pitched battle between the 
eamfndars here and those of Pachahra and Ayra-Khera in 
450 lives are said to have been lost. ^ “ 
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Jhandawai*— -Agricultural town in tabsil Muttra ; distant 13 miles 
from Muttra. Latitude 27®-16'-25'^ ; longitude 77°-43'-60^ Population 
(1881) 3,347 (1,664 females). 

Kamar.-— C/taitHddn town in the west of tahsll Kosi ; situated to the 
north-west of the head-quarters of the district and tahsil, 33 miles from the 
former, and six miles from the latter. Latitude 27°-48'-50" ; longitude 
77®-23'-2". Population (1881) 3,771 (1,893 females). Though still a populous 
J4t town with a considerable trade in cotton, it was a place of much greater 
wealth and importance during the early part of the last century, when Th4kur 
Badan Sinh, the father of Rajd Sdraj Mai, married a daughter of one of the 
resident families. A walled garden outside the town contains some monu- 
ments of the lady’s kinsmen, and in connection with it is a large masonry tank 
supplied by aqueducts with water from the surrounding rakhyd. At a little 
distance is another artificial lake with masonry ghdts called Durv&sd Eund^ 
commenced by the r^jd, but left unfinished. In the town are several large 
brick mansions, now in ruins; one of them having a fine gateway in three 
stories, which can be seen from a considerable distance. All Jats of the 
Bahinw&r Pal— the class to which the people of Kamar belong— are attend- 
ants {chela) of the temple of Madan Mohan at Kkmar, built by Suraj MaU 
Though the J^ts settled here muster so strong in numbers, the proprietors of 
the laud are, and always have been. Brahmans. 

The watch and ward of the town ie proTided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1859. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 39-5-S from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 955-12-6. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rb. 448-8-8), public works (Rs. I69-13-I0)i and conservancy (Rs. 180), amounted to 
Rs. 899-6-10. Tne returns showed 991 houses, of which 730 were assessed with the tax: the 
incidence being Rs. 1-4-0 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-10 per head of population. 

Kaxyauli.— Agricultural village in the south of tahsil Sa’dabad; distant 
22 miles south-east from Muttra, and eight miles south-west from Sa’dabad. 
Latitude 27°-19 ; longitude 78®-3'-lP'. Population (1881) 2,644 (1,214 
females). 

Earaliri. — Agricultural village in the middle of tahsil M4t; situated 
north-east of the district and tahsil capitals, 20 miles from the former, and 
eight miles from the latter. Latitude 27^-43 '-41^ ; longitude 77^-48^-56'^, 
Population (1881) 2,821 (1,227 females). It has a sardi, an indigo factory, 
two temples, a miscellaneous market on Tuesdays, and another for the sale of 
cattle on Fridays. A large orchard of mango, jdrmn^ amla, lahera, and other 
trees, belonging to the Th&kur zaminddrs, forms one of the pleasantest camp- 
ing-places in the tahsil, though, for want of watering, the trees have been 
^eatly thinned. 
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Khaira>^AgncuUural village in tahsil Chhdta ; distant 25 miles north- 
west from Muttra, and four miles west-south-west from Chh&ta. Latitude 
27®-4r-56'^ ; longitude 77®-28'-45^. Population (1881) 2,629 (1,330 females). 
It has a weekly market on Saturdays. The Kliadira-ban, one of the 12 sacred 
woods of Braj, from which tlie local name is derived, lies immediately outside 
the village, and at the present day contains only kadamb, pilH, and chhonkar 
trees, and not a single specimen of the hhadira. Adjoining it is a tank with 
a stone ghdt called Krishan Kund, the scene of an annual fair, and on its 
bank a temple of Baladeva, with rather a handsome cenotaph in memory 
of one Blip Ham, banker (bohra), built by his widow 30 or 40 years ago. A 
temple with the title of Gopinath is said to have been founded by the famous 
Todar Mai of Akbar’s time. There are three otlier temples called respectively 
Madan Mohan, Darsan Bih&ri, and Maha Prabhu, and two small lakes bearing 
the names of Bhawdni and Chinta-Khori. 


Eosi. — North-western tahsil and parganah of the district ; is bounded on 
^ ^ . the north by Gurguon : on the east by the Jumna, 

w'hich separates it from tahsil Mat ; on the south by 
tahsil Chh&ta ; and on the west by the State of Bhartpur. The total area in 
1881-82 was 153 0 square miles, of which 125*0 were cultivated, 19*8 culti- 
vable, and 8*2 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 152*9 square mjles (124*9 cultivated, 19*8 cultivable, 8*2 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, wlieresuch exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,67,207 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. l,h 7,273. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,29,370. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 55 inhabited 
Population. villages : of which five had less than 200 inhabitants; 

9 between 200 and 500; 19 between 500 and 1,000; 
14 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 2 between 
8,000 and 5,005. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Eosi (11,231), The total population was 65,293 (31,291 females), giving a 
density of 424 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 56,275 Hindus (26,767 females) ; 8,093 Musalmaus (4,062 females) ; 
924 Jains (462 females) ; and one Christian, who was of the male sex. 


Eosi is the smallest of the six tahsils of Muttra. Its shade is rectan- 


Physical featurea. 


gular ; its breadth from east to west averages 17 
miles, whilst its average length from north to south is 


only nine miles. The Agra canal almost bisects it, crossing the Dehli road 


about a mile south of the town of KosL Besides the Jumna, there are no 
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streams of the^ slightest ioiportance, and no natural jhiU of ary size. The 
upland or hdngar portion very much resembles that of Chh&ta. ' There are no 
hills, however, except the isolated one of Charan Pahar in Bathan Khurd, 
which rises only a few feet above the level of the country, and is not more 
than 400 yards in length. On the west the Bhartpur hills are seen in 
the distance, whilst to the north-west the rocks of Bichor are only half 
a mile or so beyond the Gurgdon border. As in Chb&ta, the level of the 
country is diversified by low sand ranges. One range, running parallel to 
the hills, forms the boundary of the tahsil on the west and north-west ; whilst 
on the east there are the usual ravines and sandy downs of the Jumna. 
Besides these two ranges, there is a third system of sand, star-shaped, with its 
centre at Goheta, from which four arms branch out : one runs north-west into 
Gurg&on; the second, north-east towards the Jumna, joining the raviny downs 
of that river near Barha ; the third, south-west into Ghh&ta ; and the fourth, 
south also into Ohhdta, leaving the tahsil at the Cbhata Khas border. "The 
upland portion is thus broken up into four distinct plains. The largest of these 
is to the west; with the Charan Pahar iu the centre. The surface of this plain 
is perfectly level, broken only by the Charan Pah^r ; the soil is rich friable 
loam ; but the well-water is almost universally brackish, and the depth of it 
from the surface is great. In years of drought the whole tract is transformed 
into a hard baked plain, with here and there some rd^i cultivation in the 
neighbourhood of the wells. The next largest plain lies between the north- 
west and north-east branches of the star ; it is about half the size of that 
already described, and resembles it in many features. The soil is the same, 
but a trifle lighter, except in the central depression, where it is hard and firm ; 
the water is also for the most part brackish. The third plain is that on the 
Chh&ta border to the south-east; it is a continuation of the great eastern loam 
plain of Chhdta, the description of which given above* applies equally weU 
to it. The fourth and smallest plain is the top end of the central loam tract 
of Chhdta, and lies between the two southern arms of the star. The surface is 
not so perfectly uniform as in the other three plains, but slopes gradually from 
the edge of the sandhills towards the centre, where there is a depression; in 
this depression the soil is hard and full of clods, whilst nearer the sand ranges 
it becomes almost bhdr. The Jumna khddar of this tahsil is distinctly marked 
by a line of cliff that rises abruptly out of it to the height of about 25 feet. 
Behind this cliff there is a belt of ravines or sandy downs, which, as usual, 
separates the hdngar from the khddar portion of the tahsil. All the village 
sites bordering on the Jumna are built on this cliff. 
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Out of a total cultivation of 83,117 acres, 21,471 acres, or 26 per cent., were, 

at the recent settlement, irrigated. The average depth 
Irrigation. ' , , / , f , , . . 

of water throughout the hangar or upland portion is 

85*22 feet. To the south-west, in the villages bordering on the Bhartpur 

hills, water is closer to the surface, and is sometimes found at 25 or 26 feet ; 

whilst in the upland along the Jumna, it is now and then reached even at 20 

feet. Elsewhere the depth of the water seldom exceeds 50 or falls lower than 

80 feet. In the sand ranges, as a rule, it is nearer the surface than in the level 

plains on each side. 

The crops most extensively grown are judr, gram, and barley. The wheat 
sold at the Kosi market comes chiefly from across the 

Crops* 

Jumna. The cultivation in this tahsil is superior to that 
of Chhdta, but not equal to that of the Dodb parganahs, where liigh rates and 
a dense population necessitate hard and sustained labour. As a rule, the soil 
in Kosi is fairly ploughed and worked, and the crops are not left to take care 
of themselves after the seed is sown, as often happens in the more backward 
villages of Chhdta. 

The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors was, at the recent 
Landholders settlement, 97,497 acres ; the total revenue-free area 

was only 96 acres. Of the former, 55,451 acres were 
held by Jats, 1,938 Jby Brahmans, 1,030 by Thakurs, 514 by Musalmans, 243 by 
Banids, 5 by Kdyaths, and 407 by other castes. The villages, with only a few 
exceptions, are all held under the bfiaiyachdra tenure, divided into infinitesimal 
shares among village communities ; so that, excepting a few shop-keepers and 
menial servants, almost every resident is to some extent a proprietor. The 
Government demand is realized through the headmen {lambardar), of whom 
there are generally several in each village. As a natural result of this minute 
jpub-division of estates, there is not a single landed proprietor in the whole 
tahsil of any social distinction. 

As might be expected from what has just been said, the greater portion 
of the cultivated area, amounting to more than 62 per 
cent., is held by the proprietors themselves as sir. 
Occupancy tenants are to tenants-at-will in the proportion of two to three. 
The average cultivation of each proprietor is about eight acres, and of 
each tenant five acres. The total area cultivated as sfr was, at the re- 


Landholders. 


eent settlement, 49,571 acres; ivhile 450 acres were cultivated by ez*pTO« 
prietary tenants, 11,847 by occupancy tenants, and 19,210 by tenants^t* 
wiU, 
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During the first three settlements the revenue of the tahsil was collected 


Tiscal history. 


with ease and punctuality, and no balances were 
allowed to accrue. The settlement under Regulatiou 
VII. of 1882, undertaken by the collector, Mr. Boddam, proved a failure;, 
estates fell into arrears, and a reduction in the demands of five villages had 
to be made by Government. In 1835*36, a general revision under Regulation 
IX. of 1833 was conducted by his successor, Mr, Tyler, who found that the 
villages then were very unevenly assessed. The expiring demand of Mr. Tyler’s 
settlement was Rs. 1,51,181. Had the assessment at the last (current) settle- 
ment been made at half the recorded assets, it would have resulted in a revenue 
demand of nearly Rs. 1,71,000, or an increase of between Rs. 19,000 and 
Rs. 20,000. But in a tahsil like Kosi, owned almost exclusively by large 
hhaii/achdra communities, it was, in the opinion of assessing officer, the best 
policy to make a lenient assessment. The individual revenues accordingly 
assessed by him on each estate, with reference to its individual capabilities- 
and past history, amounted in all to Rs. 1,07,040, an increase of Rs. 15,859, 
or lO o per cent., on the expiring revenue. For further details, see Part HI., 
pp. 117-128. 

Kosi.— -Cliief town of the tahsil just described ; distant 27 miles north-west 
Poaition, area, and po* Muttra, on the metalled road to Delili. Latitude 

puiaiion.’ ' 27°-47'-40'" ; longitude 77°-28'-4.5". By tho census 

of 1881 the area was 374 acres, with a total population of I ] ,231' (5,529 females), 
giving a density of 30 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 6,831 (3,253 females) ; 
Musalmans, 3,866 (2,000 females) ; Jains 533 (276 females) : and there was one 
Christian (who was of the male sex). 

The follawing is a statement of the principal occupations* (I) persons employed’ 
by Government or municipality, 146 : (HI) ministers of the 
Ocenpatioufl. Hindu religion, 41 ; (XI) inn-keepers {bh'itiyura'), 46 : (XIII). 

brokers, 211 : (XVII) porters, 176 : (XVIII) landholders, 260 ; landholder's establish- 
ment, 146 ; cultivators and tenants, 332 ; agricnllural labourers, 68 r (XIX) cattle dealers, 
72 : (XXIX) weavers, 76 ; calico printers and dyers,. 80 ; cloth merchants {hatdz), 54 ; 
shoemakers and sellers, 69 ; washermen, 41 ; barbers, 66 : (XXX) butchers, 46 ; com and 
flour dealers, 246 ; confectioners {halvodl\ 61 ; green-grocers and fruiterers, 66 ; condiment 
dealers (pansari). 41 : (XXXllI) sweepers and scavengers, 247 ; water carriers, 6d ; gold 
and silver smiths, 42 : (XXX1V> general labourers, 604 : (XXXV) beggars, 175. 

The name Kosi may possibly be connected with the sacred grove of 
Kotban, which is close by, but it is popularly believed 
to be a corruption of Kusasthali, another name for 
Dwdraka. In confirmation of this belief it is pointed out that there are in^ 
J 12, 770 in 1 872 • Boman numerals indicate the classci in the census returns. 


Derivation of name. 


27 
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Sanitation, 


Kosi places named Ratodkar Kund, Mayd Kund, Bisdkha Kund, and Gomati 
Kund, just as there are at Dwdraka. 

There is a large stone walled sardi covering 9 J bighas of land, said to have 
been built by Khwaja Itibar Khdo, and a masonry 
tank of the same area and constructed at the same 
time. This latter unfortunately is always dry except during the rains. Though 
there are numerous temples and four mosques, they are all modern buildings 
and of no architectural merit. The cattle market is the largest in the district, 
Kosi has a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, a second-class branch 
dispensary (6,354 patients in 1882), and a tahsili school. There is also a muni- 
cipal bungalow available as a rest-house. 

The place is feverish, and strangers (officials and others compelled to live 
here) complain much of the climate. Popularly this . 
liability to fever is considered to be a result of the open- 
ing of the canal. There is plenty of fresh water, which is generally good, and 
canal-water is made use of only for cattle and bathing. The streets are fairly 
well drained, being paved with brick and stone, and having drains on either 
side. The sweepings of the town are collected in trenches covered v\ith earth 
and sold to cultivators. 

The chief imports into the municipality according to the official statement, 
with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were 
as follows grain (75,763 maunds) ; refined sugar 
(4,551 maunds); unrefined sugar (27,078 maunds); (1,067 maunds); animals 
for slaughter (6,051 head) ; oil and oilseeds (3,932 maunds) ; fuel (Rs. 2,730) ; 
building materials (Rs. 6,253) ; drugs and spices (Rs. 16,164) ; tobacoo (1,134 
maunds) ; European and native cloth (Rs. 89,718) ; and metals (Rs. 19,974). 

The municipal committee of Kosi consists of twelve members, of whom 
two sit by virtue of their office, and the remainder by 
election. The income of the municipality is derived 
chiefly from an octroi tax falling in 1881-82 at the rate of Re. 0-9-8f on net 
receipts per head of population. The total income in 1881-82 was Rs. 15,481 
(including a balance of Rs. 4,711 from the previous year). The total expen- 
diture in the same year was Rs. 13,581, the chief items of which were collec- 
tion (Rs. 1,421), original works (Rs. 1)224), repairs and maintenance of roads 
(Rs. 3,584), and police (Rs. 1,830). 

Oil the 31st of May, 1857, the rebels on their march to Dehli stopped at 
Iiocal history Kosi, and after burning down the customs bungalow, 

^ ^ # and pillaging the police-station, plundered the tol^OA of 


Trade. 


Manicipality. 
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the small sum of money, some Rs. 150, which was all that they found there ; 
nearly all the records were saved. The townspeople and most of the adjoining 
villages remained well affected, and as a reward one year’s land revenue was 
remitted and a grant of Rs. 50 made to each lamharddr. 

Kursanda. — Town in the centre of tahsil Sa’dabad; distant 20 miles south- 
east from Muttra, and 3 miles south-west from Sa’dabad ; is situated on the 
Agra and Aligarh road. Latitude 27°“23'-45"; longitude 78°-3'-24!". By the 
census of 1881 the area was 82 acres, with a total population of 6,018^ (2,097 
females), giving a density of 73 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 5,625 
(2,525 females) ; Musalmfins, 393 (172 females). Kursanda was settled by a 
Haga Jat, named Puran Chand, who bestowed part of tlie land on his family 
priest ('puroliit), Cliandu Panda. Their descendants are still in possession, 
except of a part which has been acquired by Athwarayas. There are four 
small temples. A market is held twice a week, on Sunday and Thursday. In 
the Mutiny two of the zamimhirs, Zalim and Deo Karan, were hanged for the 
part they took in looting Sa dabad. 

Maghera. — Agricultural town in the north of tahsil Muttra ; distant 15 
miles north-west from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 27°-34'*0" ; 
longitude 77‘'-37'-52". Population (1881) 4,7 19 (2,207 females). The zamin- 
ddrs were formerly Kirars; they are now Ahivfisis. 

Mahaban. — A tahsil on the eastern side of the district, conterminous with 
the parganah of the samojiame ; is bounded on the north 
by tahsil Mat; on the east by the Aligarh district and the 
tahsil of Sa’dabad; and on the remaining sides by the Jumna, which separates 
itfrom Agra on the south and from the Muttra tahsil on the west. The total area 
in 1881-82 was 238*8 square miles, of which 194 4 were cultivated, 23*7 culti- 
vable, and 20*7 barren; and the area paying Governnient revenue or quit-rent 
was 214*9 square miles (174*8 cultivated, 23*5 cultivable, 16*0 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not wator-rates), was Rs. 3,13,568 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,54,906. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,50,632. 

According to the census , of 1881, the tahsil contained 196 inhabited 
villages: of which 64 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 63 
between 200 and 500 ; 39 between 500 and 1,000 ; 21 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 between 2,000 and 3,< 00 ; and 2 between 
3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants waa 

> 7,144 in 1879. 


Boundaries, area, &c. 
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Mah&ban (6,182). The total population was 116,829 (52,792 females), giv*. 
ing a density of 489 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 110,029 Hindus (49,605 females); 6,787 Musalmans (3,180 females) ; 2 
Jains (both females); 10 Christians (5 females); and one other (male). 

The tahsil is of a straggling and iri^gular shape, narrowing to a point in 

„ the extreme north and south. The southern portion 

Physical features. . . a* 

IS enclosed in a loop of the Jumna facing Akbars tomb 

at Sikandra. Its maximum length from north to south is 32 miles. In the 
centre it widens out, and reaches its maximum breadth of 14 miles opposite 
Muttra. The Jumna with its series of sinuous bends is the boundary of the 
tahsil for nearly 50 miles. For a distance varying from one to three miles 
inland from the river, the surface of the ground is broken up either by ravines 
or heavy sandhills. This belt of sand and ravines is for the greater part uncul- 
tivated, but is much used for grazing purposes. Some of the raviues are fairly 
wooded, and in the sandy tracts coarse thatching-grass (sarpat) grows in pro- 
fusion. To the east, beyond the zone of sand and ravines, the country is level 
and like the rest of the Dofib. The prevailing soil is piliya, or light loam. 
Isolated tracts of sand occur even in the eastern portion of the tahsil, but they 
form a comparatively small area. The baismi weed prevails in the cast in the 
tract of country that extends from Raya to Bisfiwar, and especially in Ayra- 
Khera, but elsewhere it is not met with in the tahsil. Owing to the action of 
the river, the area and conformation of the Jumna valley, as well as the amount 
of it that is cultivated, change yearly. The soil of this valley is all alluvial, and 
a large portion of it depends on the nature of the deposit left by the yearly 
flood. The higher fields under the hangar cliff are generally of firmer soil and 
of better quality than those that are more subject to inundation; in some of 
the former cane is grown, while the commoner crops are cotton and judr fol- 
lowed by wheat and barley. In the lower-lying fields, wheat, barley, and peas 
are generally grown. These are for the most part unirrigated; and, if the 
deposit has been rich and the season otherwise good, the outturn is heavy, 
equalling that of first-class irrigated uplands ; but if the deposit has been sandy 
and the season too moist, the outturn is light. Close to the river, in what seems 
to be pure sand, melon and cucumber cultivation is extensively carried on 
during the hot months; and in the vicinity of large towns, the cultivators are 
known to pay Rs. 5, and even more, per bigha for the right of using this land. 

Irrigation is carried on principally from wells ; the depth at which water is 

, . . found varies considerably, but the average throughout 

Irrigation. xu x i n i j , , , 

the tahsil, excluding the khddar portion that borders 


Irrigation. 
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«oti tbe Jumna, IS 45 feet. The area irrigated from rivers, jhiUy and ponds in 
the hdngar portion of the tahsil is insignificant. There is at present no canal 
irrigation, but the Mat branch of the Ganges canal will, if completed, pass 
down the whole length of the tahsil. 

On account of the exceptionally dry character of the tahsil, and the diffi- 
culty that attends irrigation owing to the distance of 
^*^**^*‘ water from the surface, autumn crops are more sown 

than spring crops. By far the most important of the former are cotton and 
judVf and of the latter, wheat, barley, and hejliar. Sugarcane, rice, indigo, 
o|)ium, and garden crops are very sparingly produced. The area sown with 
two crops {rto-faali)) is 5*17 per cent, of the whole cultivated area. 

The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors at the last settlement 

, , , was 136,345, acres and the total revenue-free area was 

Landholders. 

15,399 acres Of the former, 50,601 acres were held by 
J&ts, 43,477 by Brahmans, 19,716 by Banins, 6,941 by Thjikurs, 4,773 by Mnsal- 
mans, 4,143 by Kayaths, 1,258 by Dhusars, 680 by Aliirs, and the remainder 
by other castes. The number of distinct estates is 216, of which 18 are enjoyed 
revenue-free by religious persons or establishments, and 89 are in the hands 
of sole proprietors, as distinct from village communities. Of secular proprietors 
the wealthiest, as in most other parts of the country now'-a-days, are self-made 
men of the Bauia caste. First in this order come Mahi LiU and Jdnki Prasad 
of Raya, descendants of Nand Ram, a petty trader of that town. Of much the 
same social standing is a family of Sanadh Brahmans at Jagdispur, money- 
lenders by profession, who are gradually acquiring a considerable estate by 
the transfer to them of lands which, for the most part, they first held only on 
mortgage. The head of the firm in their native village is Ilarideva, with 
whom is associated in patnership his nephew, Chunni Lai. The Saiyids of 
Mahaban, though of inferior wealth, have claims to a more ancient and honor- 
able pedigree. The most prominent person, among the Pachhauris of Gokha- 
rauli is Kaliyan Sinh; the actual head of the family, his cousin the Thakurani 
Pran Kunwar, has adopted one of his sons by name Ram Chand. 

In the revenue-paying portion of the uplands, at the recent settlement. 
Tenants 33,251 acres were cultivated by proprietors as sir, 9 

by ex-proprietary tenants, 44,804 by tenants with 
occupancy rights, and 34,796 by tenants-at-will. Juts held three-fourths 
of the sir area and more than half of the area cultivated by tenants. Next 
to them in importance come Brahmans, and tlien Chamars and Banins. Kach- 
his, here as elsewhere, pay the highest rates, but their aggregate holding is 
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insignificant. The average rate paid by tenants-abwill is 29 per cent, above 
the average rate realized from occupancy tenants, although the latter cultivate, 
on the whole, better land. 

Mah&ban, as mentioned in Part I. (p. 3), was one of the 33 Tnahdls of 

sarkar Agra. addition to its present area, it then 
Fiscal history, . t i ^ 

contained what is now parganah Mat and part ot parga- 

nah Sa’dahad. Immediately after the cession in 1803 it was attached to the 
Aligarh district, and was one of the parganahs held in farm by Tlmkur Dayardm 
of Hdthras until 1808. In 1815, on the constitution of the sub>collectorate of 
Sa*dabad, it became part of it, and continued so till, in 1824, Sa’dabad was raised 
to the rank of an independent district. In 1832 it became part of the Muttra 
district. At the penultimate settlement, Mahaban couwsisted of 102 villages (of 
which 15 were revenue-free), with a total area of 94,352 acres. Since then its 
boundaries have been enlarged by the addition of: tapp^ RAya and Sonai, form- 
erly recognized as two distinct sub-divisions ; talukas Ar Laskarpiir, Madim, 
and Sonkh, with three villages besides, from parganah Murs&n ; nine villages 
from parganah Mat ; two villages from parganah Sa’dabad ; and one village 
from Aligarh, The whole tahsil now consists of 105 revenue-paying and 14 
revenue-free villages, together with six talukas containing 80 revenue-paying 
and three revenue-free estates. The names of the talukas are RAya, Ayra-Khera, 
Sonai, Ar Laskarpur, Sonkh, and Madim, To give a history of the penulti- 
mate settlement would involve giving a separate history of each sub-divi- 
sion. It will be sufficient to remark that the demands of the first and last 
years of the settlement, for the talisil as it now stands, were Rs. 2,84,656 
and Rs. 2,88,633 respectively. Of the last (current) settlement, a full account 
will be found in the district memoir [supra pp, 123-128]. The demand for this 
tahsil is Rs. 3,14,287, which shows an increase over the demand of the last year 
of the expired settlement of Rs. 25,654, or nearly 9 per cent. 

Mahaban.— Chief town of the tahsil just described ; is situated on the left 
bank of the Jumna, 5 miles south-east from Muttra. Latitude 27®-25'-50"; 
longitude 77®-46'-68", By the census of 1881 the area was 100 acres, with 
a total population of 6,182 ^ (2,996 females), giving a density of 61 to the 
acre. The Hindus numbered 4,475 (2,102 females) ; Musalmdns, 1,704 (892 
females) ; and others, 3 (2 females). Muttra and Mah&ban are closely con- 
nected by legend, for Krishna, though born at the one, was cradled at the 
other, and they both make their first appearance in history under the same 
unfortunate circumstances, having been sacked by Mahmiid of Ghazni in the 

ie,9S0 in 1S79. 
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year 1017 A. D. From the effects of this catastrophe it would seem that 
Mahaban was never able to recover itself, and at the present day, though the 
head -quarters of a large tabsil, it can scarcely be called more than a consider- 
able^ village. A century or so ago it must have presented a still meaner ap- 
pearance, as all the best private houses have been built quite recently. Nei- 
ther are the temples of any antiquity : the largest and also the most sacred is 
that dedicated to Mathurd-Nath, which boasts a pyramidal tower {sikhara) of 
some height and size ; but the material is brick and the design commonplace. 
A great part of the town is occupied by a high hill, partly natural and partly 
artificial, where stood the old fort. Upon its most elevated point is shown a 
small cell, called Sy4m Lala, believed to mark the spot where Jasoda gave 
birth to Maya or Joganidra, substituted by Vasudeva for the infant Krishna. 
But by far the most interesting building is a covered court called the Assi- 
Khamba (eighty pillars) described in Part III. [supra p. 95]. There can be 
little doubt that Mahaban was the site of some one or more Buddhist monas- 
teries, since Fa Hian distinctly states that these establishments existed on 
both sides of the river, and fragments of Buddhist sculpture have occasionally 
been brought to light within the precincts of the fort. Whatever may be the 
exact Indian word concealed under the form Klisoboras or Clisoboras given by 
Arrian and Pliny as the name of the town between which and Muttra the 
Jumna flowed, it may be concluded with certainty that Mahaban is the site 
intended. The town has a third-class police-station, an imperial post-office, 
and a tahsili school. 

The watch and ward of the town is prorided for bj taxation under Act XX. of 1656, 
During 1S81-82 the house-tas thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs. 71-14-11 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 1,455-H<11. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Ra. 976-16-5), public works (Rs. lop-lO-lO), and conservancy (Rs. 144), amounted to 
Bs. l,360-4*9. The rcturna showed 1,949 houses, of which 670 were assessed with the tax ; the 
incidence being Be. 9-0.11 per house assessed, and Bs. 0-8-2 per head of population. 

Majhoi.— Agricultural village in the east of tahsil Kosi ; distant 25 miles 
Dortb-nonh- west from Muttra, and 11 mnes north-east from Eosi. Latitude 
27® 51' 42^; longitude 77® 20^ Population (1881) 657 (293 females). 

It has a third-class police-station and a distriot post-office. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Jumna and is one of the confiscated Gujar villages. Two 
large groves serve to commemorate the names of Chaina and Serhu, both mem- 
bers of that community. Two fairs in honor of Devi are held in Chait (March- 
April) and Kn&r (September-October.) There are also two safi, tombs. 

Hanikpur— 'Railway station on the East Indian line known as the Jalesar- 
road station ; is situated in tahsil Sa’dabad, 33 miles east-south-east from Muttra^ 
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and 9 east from Sa’dabad. Latitude 27®-2tf '-42''? longitude 78*^-12'^46^r 
Population 18ol) 251 .115 females). 

Mat.— North-eastern tahsil and parganah of the district, is bounded on the 

« ^ . north and east by Aligarh ; on the south by tahsil Ma- 

Boundaries, area, &c. , ,, , u xi t i,- u 

haban; and on the west by the Jumna, which sepa- 
rates it from the tahsils of Muttra, Chhata, and Kosi. At the village of Jahan- 
girpur, however, tho river is not the boundary, as, when by a sudden cbange 
of the stream some years since the kkddar of that village was cut in half, it was* 
awarded the portion that had gone over to the Muttra side. Tho total area in 
1881-82 was 221*0 square miles, of which 175*4 were cultivated, 31*0 cultivable,, 
and 14*6 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
215*5 square miles (172*5 cultivated, 29*7 cultivable, 13*3 barren) The amount 
of payment to Govornment, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, 
where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 2,72,5*22 ?. 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,06,576. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cuftivators was Rs. 4,64,872. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 143 inhabited 
villages : of which 40 had less than 200 inhabitants j 

^ * 39 between 200 and 500; 37 between 500 and 1,000? 

20 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 1 between 
3,0' >0 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Surir (5,199). The total population was 95,446 (44,468 females), giving n 
density of 42 S to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wero 
89,346 Hindus (41,609 females), and 6,100 Mus&lmans (2,859 females). 

The tahsil is a long, narrow, straggling tract of country. Its extreme* 
Physical features length from Piparauli on the south to Chankra on tho 

north is 28 miles, while its average breadth is only 
seven miles. Except from Bhadaura southwards, the Jumna ravines are no- 
where deep or rugged along the present bank of tho river. There are two largo 
lakes in tho tahsil ; one, which gives a name to the town of Nob Jhll, is six 
miles in length and about a mile broad ; the second, called Moti Jhil, between 
M&t and Ddngoli, is some two miles long and 300 yards broad. The greater 
part of both is brought under cultivation for rabi crops. The flooding of tho 
Noh Jhil lake generally induces sickness in the neighbourhood. It swarms 
with waterfowl, which are caught in nets and sold at Rs. 4^ the hundred. 
The prinoipal varieties of fish are roM, Itinchi, aaulj singi, and fiiinga. The only 
stream in the tahsil, besides the Jumna, is a tiny rivulet known as the Pat- 
w^a, 'which flows for a short time in the rainy season. It its tardi autumn 
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^orop8 . can be sown here and there ; whilst in most plaoes the actual bod is sown 
with spring crops. These depressions^ with their line of ravines stretching back 
into the heart of the tahsil, naturally cause a prevalence of sandbanks and of 
lighter soil. In the north of the tahsil, especially west of the Patw&ha, the 
lines of sand rise 20 or 30 feet above the general level, and form one of the 
chief features of the country. ' The following are given in the Settlement Report 
as the most important systems of sandhills 

1. The hill starting from tho edge of the Noh J hi 1 depression near Manigarhi and pass- 
ing jin to the Aligarh district. 

2. The hill leaving the same depression near Nurpur, running north to Awakhera, and 
thence notth-east to Mithduli. 

3. The net-work in the re-entering curve of the depression already mentioned. 

4 . The line on the south of the Noh Jhii depression from Noh to Firozpur. 

6. The line running up the right bank of the Patwaha, and combined with the ravines. 

6. The line marking the edge of the present khddar cliff in B&gharra and fiarautb, and 
in places down the whole length of the tahsil. 

7. The system commencing in Nasithi on the south, and running thence north to Shyan* 
mal, and connected with the third of the old river-beds noted above. 

8. The sandhills of Hasanpur and Naoli. 

The prevailiag soil is a light sandy loam, in which sand rather predomi- 
nates over the clay ; but in almost all the villages there are larger or smaller 
veins of a richer, firmer soil, equalling ddmat in productiveness. The khddar 
proper is purely alluvial, and varies from a sticky clay to a rich ddmat, with 
here and there some tracts of sand. There are two classes of khddar in 
this tahsil, that of Koh Jhil, and that of the river ; in the former clay soil 
prevails, in the latter ddmat. The khddar is everywhere fairly extensive, 
the river in very few places flowing directly under the upland cliff. The 
weed haisuri affects the villages in the south of the tahsil. 

With the exception of the Noh Jhil, the Moti Jhil, and a few other ponds 
Irrigation khddar^ none of which arc used to any extent 

for irrigation, are unknown. Many villages have 
tanks, bat irrigation from them is rare. One of the distribntarios of the 
Ganges canal has a coarse of about three miles in this tahsil, entering it at 
Ahmadpnr, passing through Shaukargarhi, and ending in Bajana. A fow holds 
are irrigated from it. The M&t branch of the Ganges canal will, if constructed, 
pass through the whole length of the tahsil south of the Fatwaha. The only im- 
portant source of irrigation at present is from wells. The surface of the country 
being very uneven, the depth of water varies considerably even within the limits 
of the same estate ; in the more level tracts, the average depth may be taken 
as about feet. The water in the wells is fonud to be of live kinds, vi&,y 
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sweet, brackish, salt, bitter, and bitter and oily. The last mentioned kind is 
found only in Muinuddinpur and a few neighbouring villages ; and the salt water 
is found along the edge of the old ravines as well as in isolated spots elsewhere. 

Very little sugarcane and rice are grown in the tahsil. The principal rain 
crops are judr^ hdjraj Indian-corn, and cotton. Sesa- 
^*^°^'** arJiar pulse, and hemp are also grown, but 

ordinarily in the same field with judr. The spring crops are wheat, barley, gram, 
and mustard ; the latter is generally sown with wheat. 

The total area pjiying revenue owned by proprietors was, at tho last set- 
^ tloment, 138,775 acres, while tho total revenue-free 

area was only 3,052 acres. Of the former, 46,572 
acres were held by Jdts, 28,910 by Brahmans, 18,132 by Thdkurs, 17,586 by 
Banins, 7,094 by Musalm&ns, 5,974 by Kdyaths, and 1,419 by other castes; 
while 1,378 were dedicated to the Rangji temple, and 11,810 to the Dwarkfidhis 
temple. The subdivision of property in this tahsil is very minute. The num- 
ber of separate estates is 153, the great majority being hhahjdchdra. The richest 
resident landlords are the members of a Brahman family of the yeoman class ; 
their names are Pola lldin and Parasuram. Three other men of substance, 
of much tho same social position, are Lachhmaii, Sorhu, and Laid Ram; the 
two former are Brahmans, and the last is a Banid. The principal nou-resident 
proprietors are Ruo Abdullah Khau of Aligarh, tho rdja of Mursan, and Lalas 
Mahi Ldl and Jdnki Prusdd. 


In the revenue- paying portion of the tahsil 34,360 acres were, at the 

recent settlement, cultivated by proprietors as 266 
Tenants. . ’ * 

by ex-propnotary tenants, 20,792 by resident tenants 

with occupancy rights, 4,537 by non-resident tenants with occupancy rights, 
39,309 by resident tenants-at-will, and 11,024 by non-resident tenants-at-will ; 
while 1,085 acres wore rent-free land granted by zaminddrs, and 505 cultivated 
gardens. The principal cultivators were Brabinaus, Jdts, Thdkurs, Muham- 
madans, Chamars, Banias, Gadarias, Barhais, Kachhis, Nais, and Malldhs. 
The average rate of rent paid by tenants in the south of the tahsil was Rs. 6-1-5 
by ex-proprietary tenants, Rs. 4-2-9 by occupancy tenants, and Rs. 5-2-7 by 
tenants-at-will ; while in the north of the talisil the rates were much lower, 
viz,j Rs. 5-8-9 were paid by ex-proprietary tenants, Rs. 3-1-3 by oepupanoy 
tenants, and Rs. 3-14-3 by tenants-at-will. 

The pargauahs of Noh Jbil and Mdt were amalgamated into one tahsil in 


Hscal history. 


1861. In the time of Akbar, Mat proper came under Ma- 
hdban, and Nob Jbil formed part of parganah Noh in the Eol 
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•sark&r. Immediately before its cession in 1804, Noh JMI was the estate of Ge- 
neral Perron, while Mat was hehl by General DuBoigne. The former was 
first attached, as a temporary measure, to the Fatohgarh, and the latter to the 
Etawah division ; but they were, on the. constitution of the Aligarh district in 
1804, incorporated in it. In 1805, they were fartned to Ranmast Khdn, who, in 
1807, w^as outlawed and expelled by General Dickons for his attack on the 
village of Musmina. On this a zainindari scltlement of the parganahs was con- 
cluded. In 1824 both parganahs were transferred to the Sa’dabad (now Muttra) 
district. During the Mutiny, there was some disalFection in this talisfl; the re- 
bels were led by Urarao Bahadur, who was killed at Dohli. His estates, some 
eighteen villages in all, wore oonferrod upon vSeth Lakhnii Chand free for life. 
On his death, the grant was further extondod to his son, Seth Raghunath Das, 
on payment of half the Government doinaud. An account of the successive 
settlements of this tahsil will be found in Part III. [sn/jra pp. 117-128]. 

Mat.— Chief town of tahsil just described, is situated not far from the loft 
bank of the Jumna, 12 miles north from Muttra, Latitude 27°- 5'“42*56"; long- 
itude 77°-44'-56‘05". Population (1881) 2,550 (1,13G females). The township 
is divided into two parts, calhul Raja and Mula, The landed proprietors were 
originally all Brahmans and Tliakurs, but some Miiiiaminadans are now in pos- 
session of part as mortgagees. There is an old mud fort, and within its enclosure 
stands the tahsili and police-station. Though it gives its name to the tahsil, it 
is a small and unimportant place. An unmetalled road carried over very broken 
and raviny ground, and therefore requiring extensive repairs after every rainy 
season, connects it with the Brindaban bridge of boats, 3^- miles lower down the 
stream It is one of the stations in the Hindu pilgrimage of the Banydtrd, and 
is said to derive its name from the milk-pans {mat) here upset by Krishna in 
his childish play. In the subordinate hamlet of Chhahiri, a little higher up the 
stream, is the sacred grove of Bhundirban, a dense thicket of her and other 
low prickly shrubs, with a small modern temple, rest-house, and well, in an 
open space in the centre. Just outside is an ancient fig-tree (bat) which 
Krishna and bis playmates Balar&ma and Sndaina are said to have made their 
goal when they ran races against each other. A large fair, chiefly attended by 
Bengalis, is held hero in Cbait (March-April), and is called the QvodUmandala, 
The temple in the grove is dedicated to Bihdri Ji ; that under the Bhandirbat 
to Suddma. In the town are three other small shrines dedicated to Rddha- 
Mohan, Gopalji, and Mahddeva. Two mosques have also recently been 
built. In the Mutiny, the only act of violence committed was the seizure of six 
grain-boats passing down the river, for which the zamindars were subsequently 
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fined. Besides the third-class police-station, there is an imperial post-office in 
the town, and a market is held on Tuesdays. 

The watch and ward of the town Is provided for by taxaiioii under Act XX. of 1856. 
’^During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 14-7-0 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Us. 665-7-0. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police 
(Rs. 479-4-10), pulilic works (Rs 2-8 0), and conservancy (Rs. 72-0-0'), amounted to Bs. 689-10-11. 
The returns sho>7cd 1,088 houses, of which 618 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being 
Bs. 1-4-4 per house assessed, and Be, 0-2-2 per head of population. 

Mirhavali.— Agricultural village in tahsil Sa’dabad ; distant 19 miles 
south-east from Muttra, and 11 miles south-west from SaMabad. Latitude 27®« 
19'-19" ; longitude 77®-58'-25". Population (1881) 2,287 (957 females). 

Muttra (or, correctly spelt, Mathura). — Head-quarters tahsil and parga- 
nah, situated in the south-western corner of the dis- 
trict : is bounded on the north by tahsil Chhuta ; on the 
east by the Jumna; and on the south and west by the State of Bbartpiir. Its 
maximum extent from east to west is 23 miles, and from north to south 20 
miles. It is the largest tahsil in the district, and had, in 1881-82, a total area 
of 396‘6 square miles. Of this 281*5 square miles were cultivated, 86*0 
cultivable, and 29*1 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 332*3 square miles (233*8 cultivated, 74*3 cultivable, 24*2 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 3,33,219; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Hs. 3,80,018. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 6,68,698. 

According to the census of 1881, the tabsil contained 229 inhabited vil- 
lages: of which 42 bad less than 200 inhabitants; 79 
between 200 and 500 ; 73 between 500 and 1,000 ; 19 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 6 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 8 between 3,000 
and 6,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Muttra 
(47,483) and Brindabau (21,467). The total population was 220,307 (102,402 
females), giving a density of 549 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 196,699 Hindds (91,533 females); 22,905 Musalm&ns 
;(10,581 females); 331 Jains (170 females); 328 Christians vl06 females); and 
44 others (12 females) - 

The tahsil extends from the Jumna on the east to the foot of the Bhart- 
pur hills on the north-west. Within it the chief 
line of hills is the Giri-Raj of Gobardhan which rans 
parallel to the Bbartpur range. It is about five miles long, and stands about 
a hundred feet above the plain at its southern end, while at the north it is UiUt 


Population. 


Physical features. 
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inore than a heap of stones. The whole of this hill is of the greatest sane- 
titj, being celebrated in the mythological legends in connection with Krishna, 
and numerous temples stand on it. It is covered with scanty vegetation, and ex- 
orcises little influence on the character of the soil in the vicinity. It is other- 
wise with the Bhartpur hills, since for some two or three miles before they are 
reached, the soil becomes light and sandy. To the east the Jumna’s influence 
is apparent for three miles inland, and low alluvial soil, ravines, and sandy 
downs are found along its banks. From the line where the Jumna ceases to 
affect the character of the soil up to the line within which the soil shows the 
effect of the neighbourhood of the Bhartpur hills, the whole country is one flat 
uniform plain, without a single river or stream. The general soil is a firm pi- 
liya^ broken only in places by narrow veins of sand and an old hillock of pM, 
Except in the lines of drainage known as the western depressions, the inun- 
dated area is generally insignificant. Of trees, the nim^ habiil, and kadambf 
are the most common indigenous ones in the tahsil. 

With the exception of the Jumna, there are no rivers of any importance 
from an irrigation point of view, and there are no 
jhils and marshes. The average depth of water over 
the whole tahsil is 49 feet ; and there is a large tract to the north-west towards 
and beyond R&dh&kund where the depth at wdiich water is found varies from 
as much as 50 to 62 feet. It is thus a matter of considerable expense to sink a 
well, more especially as the sandiness of the soil ordinarily necessitates the 
construction of a masonry cylinder. Irrigation was, consequently, little resorted 
to at the time of the recent settlement. The one great need of the country was 
water, but this has now boon supplied by the Agra canal, which has proved a 
great boon to the agriculturist. It runs down the centre of the tahsil, in which 
it has a length of 16 miles, and crosses the Dig road close to the town of 
Aring. 

The principal crops are tobacco, sugarcane, gram, cotton, and barley. 

Bdjra and judr are also largely grown, though not 
ordinarily to such an extent as those above named. 
Wheat here forms an average crop, though it is scarcely seen in the adjoining 
tahsils. The cold- weather instalment of the Government demand is realized 
principally from the outturn of cotton. The average yield per acre is calculat- 
ed at one maund of cotton, seven of judr^ three of bdjra, six of wheat, eight of 
barley, five of gram, eight of tobacco, and ten and a half of gur from sugarcane. 
The cost of cultivation per acre for kharif crops is estimated at Rs. 7, and for 
tidfi crops at Rs. 10. 


Crops. 
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Omitting from consideration the 84 villages transferred to this tahsil from 
the Farali tahsil of the Agra district, 35,512 acres of 
land were, at the recent settlement, owned by Jdts, 
^^34,869 by Brahmans, 27,352 by Thdknrs, 17,725 by Banids, 6,774 by Kdyaths, 
V%i336 by Muhammadans, 788 by Dhusars, 561 by Giijars, and the remainder by 
^^^ther castes. The principal landed proprietors are the trustees of the Seth’s 
temple at Brindaban ; Gosiiin Puriishottam Ldl of Gokul ; the raja of Awa ; the 
heirs of theLdld Babu, in Calcutta ; and Seths Ghansyam Das and Gobardhan 
Dds of Muttra. Not one of them is actually resident in any of his villages. 

Again omitting from consideration the 84 villages transferred from the 

Agra district, 30,059 acres of land in this tahsil were, 
Tenants. » . . i.ii • 

at the recent settlement, cultivated by proprietors as 

18,030 by resident tenants with occupancy rights, 2,202 by non-resident 
tenants with occupancy rights, 42,999 by resident teriants-at-will, and 16,321 
by non-resident tenants-at-vvill, while 1,509 acres \Yore rent-free land granted 
by zamfnddrs. Either as tenants or owners of sir land, J ats, Thakurs, Brahmans, 
Chamdrs, and Muhammadans held between them almost nine-tenths of the 
cultivated area. The J&ts, who cultivated 35,463 acres, are just as industrious 
and skilful as the Dodb Jats, but the other cultivators in the tahsil are very 
inferior to them. The Rajputs and Musalmdns are wretched cultivators ; and 
the Brahmans and Chamars, although better than the Rdjputs, are after all 
only moderately good fanners. The only other castes that affect the agricul- 
tural character of the tahsil are Lodhas, Kachhis, Gadarias, Giijars, and Ahirs ; 
but the area cultivated by each of these castes is less than 2 per cent, of the 
whole cultivated area. 

During the supremacy of the Jats and tlio Marhattas in the last century, 
the present tahsil was in five divisions, Aring, Gobar- 
Fiscal history. dhan, Sonkh, Sonsa, and Muttra. All five were ceded 

to the East India Company by Daulat Rao Sindhia, in 1803. The greater part of 
Aring was then included in ISabdr. Gobardhan, immediately after the cession, 

' was granted free of assessment to Knnwar Lachhman Sinh, a son of R&ja Ranjft 
Sinh, of Bhartpur; but in 1 826, by Regulation V. of that year, it was annexed to- 
the Agra district. Sonkh and Sonsa were first made over to the r&ja of Bhartpur; 
but by the treaty of 17th April, 1805, they were resumed, annexed to the 
Company’s dominions by Regulation XII. of 1806, and placed under the 


jurisdiction of the collector of Agra. They were, however, immediately made 
over to Sindhia as a jdgir for his wife and daughter, and not finally zesamed 
until 1808. On the formation of the Muttra district in 1832, these parganahs 
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were transferred to it. The parganah of Muttra was administered hj a peshhdr 
in independent charge, and the other four were included in the Sahar tahsil, 
3n 1838, the five pargauahs were formed into one tahsil with head-quarters at 
^Aring ; this arrangement continued till 1868, when the head-quarters were re- 
moved to Muttra. The tahsil assumed its present dimensions in 1878, when 
the 84 villages that had formerly constituted the Farali parganah of the Agra 
district were transferred to it. An account of the successive settlements of this 
tahsil will be found in the district memoir [Part III., pp. 117-128], 

Muttra (or, correctly spelt, Mathura).^— City which gives its name 
Position, area, and popu- to the district ; stands on the right bank of the Jumna, 
36 miles above Agra. Latitude 27®-30'-l6*83'^; longi- 
tude 77®-43'-44*72^. A light railway, on the metre gauge, 29 J miles in length, 
which was opened for traffic on the 19th October, 1875, now connects the cily 
with the East Indian line, which it joins at the liathras-road station. The raiL 
way from Achhnera connects the town with Agra, Bhartpur, and Rajput^na. 
The population within the limits of the municipality was, in 1881, 55,016, and 
that within cantoumeuts was 2,708, making up a total of 57,724. But the total 
population of Muttra is given in Form XX, of the 1881 census returns as 
47,483 (22,833 females), The cause of this difference is, as explained by the 
Deputy Superintendent of the Census Operations, that the bjuiidaries of the 
city wore fixed by the census office without any reference to municipal limits, 
the object being to get the population of the city proper \ and tho cantonments 
of Muttra, being beyond the limits of the city proper, were also omitted from 
consideration. The urea of the city proper is returned at,446 acres j the density 
of population was, accordingly, 106 to llie acre. The Hindus numbered 39,275 
(18,931 females); Muhammadans, 8,003 (3,798 females^; Jains, 195 (103 females); 
and others, 10 (one female). 

Occupations following is a statement of the principal occu- 

pations in the municipality* 

(I) persons employed by Government or municipality, 708 : (II) persons connected with 
the armyi 172: (III) ministers of the Hindu religion, 1,909 : (IV) petition and deed writers, 56: 
(V) hakiiMi 66 : (VlII) mnsicians, 73: (IX) inn-keepers {hhatiira\ 65 : (Xll) domestic servants 
460 : (Xlll) money-lenders and bankers, 106 ; money-lenders’ establishment, 181 ) money- 
changers, 167 i brokers, 273 ; commercial clerks, 164 ; small ware dealers (5is4n‘), 69 : (XIV) 
carriers on railways, 66 : (XV) carters, I62 ; hackney carriage keepers, 179 : (XVII) porters, 
426 : (XVIII) landholders, 118; landholders’ e8tai,bli8hmcnt, 182 ; cultivators and tenants, 1,001 ; 
gardeners, 177; agricultural labourers, 136: (XIX) mule-dealers, 64; horse-keepers and clcpbant- 
drlvers, 193; breeders and dealers of sheep and goats, 84: (XX Vll) carpenters, 228 ; bricklayers 
andmiiBona, 236 (XXIX) cotton- carders, 62 ; weavers, 744 ; calico-printers and dyers, 236 ; cloth- 
^The principal portion of this notice has been taken from Mr. Qrowse’s Maihwd* 
* Homan numerals indicate the classes in the censns returns. 
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merchants {bax^), 24 S ; braid and fringe makers, 182 ; tailors, 278 ; makers and sellers of shoes, 
185 ; umbrella makers, 80; rope and string makers and sellers, 64 ; washermen, 2S8 ; barbers, 274 } 
(XXX) milk-sellers, 275; butchers, 126 ; dealers in corn and dour, 778 ; confectioners (Aa/iedt)* 
982 ; greengrocers and fruiterers, 290 ; itinerant ?ictnallers (khdnchawdla)^ 96 ; grain* parchers, 
94 ; tobacconists, 81 ; betel leaf and nnt sellers, 90 ; condiment dealers fpansrfrt), 129 : (XXXI) 
tanners and leather workers, 133 ; leather-dyers, 43 ; (XXXII) manufacturers and sellers of oiJ^ 
127 ; timber, wood, bamboo, and thatching grass sellers, 108 ; grass cutters and sellers, 361 ; 
thatohers, 58 ; manufacturers and sellers of paper, 370; (XXXllI) stone quarriers and cutterj, 
123; lime burners and grinders, 90; excavators and road-labourers, 712; sweepers and scavengers, 
477 ; earthenware manufacturers, 237 ; water carriers, 379 ; gold and silversmiths, 269 ; braziers 
and coppersmiths, 179; blacksmiths, 122: (XXXIV) general labourers, 893 ; persons in 
uudeflned service (naukari\ 1,236; pensioners, 62 : (XXXV) beggars, 961. 


Theoity of Muttra spreads for about a mile and a half along the right bank 
of the Jumna, and from the opposite bank has a ver" 
striking and picturesque effect, which is much enhanced 
by the irregularity of the ground ou which it stands. This atoues in a mea* 
sure for the almost total absence of towers and spires, which would otherwise be 


Site and appearance. 


felt as a great drawback ; all the large modern temples having no conical domes 
(9ikhara\ suoh as are usually seen in buildings of the kind, bat being simple 
cloistered quadrangles of uniform height. The only exceptions are the lofty 
minarets of the Jama Masjid on the one side, and the campanile of the English 
Church seen through the trees in the distance below ; which are both equally 
foreign to the genius of the place. 

If Muttra was ever surrounded by walls, not a vestige of them noW 
remains, though the four principal entrances to the 
city are still called the Brindaban, Dig, Bhartpur, 
and Holi gates. The latter is the entrance from the civil station, and here a 
lofty and elaborately-sculptured stone arch has been erected over the roadway 
in accordance with an elegant design in the local style. As the work was colm* 
menced on the recommendation of the late Mr. Hardinge, it has been called the 
Hardinge Arch. 


Walls and gates. 


The following list of the quarters, or muhallas, of 
the city of Muttra is given in Mr. Growse’s Mathura 


Quarters. 

1. Mandavi R6ni, 

2. Bairagpura. 

8. Khirki BisSti. 

4. Bayabas. 

5. Arjanpura. 

6. Tek Narnanl. 

7. Gali Sera Kasera. 

8. Oali Ravaliya. 

8. Gali RAmpal. . 

IQ. Tek llauB Khiti. 

]]. Gall Mathuria Mcgha. 
IS, BiBlrChauk. 


15. Gali Bhairon. 

14. Gali Thathera. 

16. Lai Darwaza. 

1 6. Gali Lohiya. 

17 Gali Nanda. 

18. Tcliparl. 

10. TilaChaube. 

20. Brihd&ban Darwiza. 

21. GberGobindi. 

22. Gali Gopa Shah. 

28. Sh4hganj iDarwaza. 
24. HdlaDganj, 


26. Chakra Tiratb. 
86. Krishau Qang&. 

27. Goghit. 

28. Kans-k& Kila. 

29. Hanumin Tila. 

30. Zer-masjid. 

81 . Kushk. 

32. SftmiGhat. 

83. Makhddm Sh4b. 

84. Asikunda Gbit. 
86. Visr&DtGhit. 
36. Kaos-khAr. 
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37. Oali Das&vat&r. 

38. Qorp&r&. 

89. Gosain Ghat. 

40. Kil-math. 

41. 8yani Ghat. 

42. R&m Ghdt. 

4.3. Bainjidwara. 

44. i^ihdripura. 

45. HallabhaGh&t. 

4G. M6r'u Gali. 

47. Bant^dli Ghat. 

48. Kala Mahal; 

,49. Chiina Kankar. 

60. Chaniarhana. 

61. Gopfilpiira 

62 Sarai Raja Bhadauria. 
68, BeiiKalpura. 

64, Chhonkarpara. 

66. Mirganj. 

66. lloli Darwfiza. 

67. SiUla Gali. 

68. Kampii Ghat. 

69. Dharrnaala H&ja Awa 

(built by Raja Pitain- 
bar Sinh) 

60. Dhruva Ghat. 


61 . Dhruva Tiia. 

62. BalTlIa. 

63. Rftrd Jay n^m Dda. 

64. Genoralg.'inj. 

65. Antapara. 

66. Gobindganj. 

67. Chhagatipura. 

68. Santokhpara. 

69. Chhah Kathautf. 

70. Kotwdli. 

71. Bliaratpiir Darwaza. 

72. Laliiganj. 

73. Sitala Pacaa. 

74. Maholi Pol. 

76. Nagra Paesa. 

76. Giijarhana. 

77. Roahanganj. 

78. Rhar-ki-Gali. 

79. Khirki Dalpat Rae. 

80. Tajpara. 

81. Chaubachcha. 

82. Satghard. 

83. Ciiliatd Bazar. 

84. Gali Paihakan. 

8.5. Mandar Parikh Jh 
86. Kdzi<par&. 


87. Nay a Bftzar (from Mr. 

! Thornfon’s time.) 

88. Ghati Ohikno Patharon kl 

89. Oali Gotawdla. 

90. Guta Sram. 

91. Rjitii Ivnnd. 

92. Chhonkap&ra. 

93. Mfinik Clmuk. 

94. G.ija I’acsa. 

95. Ghati Bitthal Rae, 

96. Sitala Gh&tl. 

97. Nakdrolii Tila. 

98. Gujar Ghati, 

99. Gali Kalal. 

100. Kasorat. 

101. Gali Diirgd Chaud. 

102. RaZii/a 

103. Mandavi Ghiya. 

104. Gali Bhusaron ki. 

10.5. Minoharpura. 

106. KuHaipard. 

107. Kesopiira. 

108. Mandavi Ram Dd8. 

109. Matiya Darwdza, 

1 10. Dig Darwaza. 

111. Mtihalla Khakrobdn. 


A very large proportion of the above names refer to logonJary iucidonts; 
the others explain themselves. The use of the old words pdrd and paesa for ‘ a 
quarter’, and of pol for ‘ gate’, is noticeable. 

From the Jama Masjid, which is situated in the very heart of the city, 
diverge the main thoroughfares, loading respectively 
towards Brindaban, Dig, Bhartpur, and the civil sta- 


Thoroughfares. 


tion. They are somewhat straighter and broader than is usual in Indian cities, 
having an average breadth of 24 feet, and they wore some years ago paved 
throughout their entire length and breadth with substantial stone flags brought 
from the Bhartpur quarries. The streets are slightly raised in the centre and 
grooved from the centre to the side channels, and by these moans good drain- 
age is seoiirod. There is, however, one great drawback in the deafening rum- 
ble caused by the passage of any wheeled vehicle. The houses of the town 
beyond and on either side of the principal roadways are divided by the usual 


narrow lanes. 


The majority of the buildings in the city of Muttra that face the prin- 
^ cipal thoroughfares are of handsome and imposing 

character, though many mean tumble-down hovels hero 
and there obtrude themselves. All the modern edifices, whether secular or eccle- 
ciastical, are of very similar character as seen from the street. The general 
design common to them has been described in Part III. [stipm p. 85]. One of 
the finest buildings in the city is the temple of Dwarakadhis’, completed at tho 
time of Bishop Heber’s visit in 1825. In most cases the clecoration has been 

2V 
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almost limited to the street front, while the interior court is small and con- 
fined ; and the fact of there being only a single gate for entrance and eait 
occasions great and sometimes dangerous crowding on high feast days. As 
was noticed above, the absence of a tower is a peculiar feature of the Muttra 
temples. 

The following list of the principal buildings in the city is given in 
Mr. Growse’s 

1. Hardinge Arch, or Holi Darwasa, fonning the Agra gate of the city, erected by the 
municipality at a cost of Rs. 1 3,73 1 . . 

2. Temple of Badba Kishaii, founded by Dera Chand, Bohra, of Tcnda Kbora, near Jabal* 
pur, in 1870-71. Cost Bs. 40,000. In the Chhatd Ba/Ar. 

8. Temple of Bijay Gobind, in the SatOliard muhalla^ built in 1867, by Bijay Bam, Bohra, 
of Dattia, at a cost of Bs. C5,000. 

4 . Temple of Bala Deva, In the Eans-khar built in 1865 by Kush&li Bam, Bohra, 

of Shergarh, at a cost of Bs. 20,000. 

6. Temple of Bhairar N4th, in the Lohirs’ quarter, built by Dishau L61, Khatri, at a cost 
of Bs. 10,000. It is better knov7n by the name of Sarrar Sultan, as it contains a chapel dedicated 
in honour of that famous Muhammadan SHint. * * * 

6. Temple of Qatasram, near the Visraut Ghat, built by Fran Nfith Sfistri, at a cost of 
Bs. 26,000, about the year 1800, 

7. Temple of Dw&rkddhis, commonly called the Seth’s temple, in the Asikunda Bazar, 
built by Fiirikh Jf, in 1816, at a cost of Rs. 20,000. 

8. House of the Bhartpur rajas, with gateway added by the lute Biija Balavant Sinh. 

2 . House of Seth Lakhtui Chand, built in 1845, at a cost of Us. l,oo,ooo. 

10. Temple of Madan .Mohan, by tbe Sami Ghat, built by Seth Auant B&m of Churl by 
Bimgarh, in 1869, at a cost of Hs. 20,000. 

11. Temple of Gobardhan Nath, built by Seth Kushal, commonly called Seth Bab 6, 
kdnddr of the Barodara raja, in I83i). 

12. Temple of Bihari Ji, built by Cbbakki L-il and Kanhaiyft Lai, bankers of Mbow 
near Kimach, in 1850, at a cost of Bs. 25, 000, by the Sami Ghat: has a handsome courtyard as 
well as external fa9ade. 

13. Temple of Gobind Dera, near tbe Nakaro.hi Tila, built by Gaur Sah&y Mai and 
Obansyam D8s, big son, Seths of Churi,in 1848, with their residences and that of GhansyAm’s 
uncle, Btmchandra, adjoining. 

14 . Temple of Gopinath, by the S4mi Gb4t, built by Gulrfij and Jagannith, Seths of 
ChCiri, in 1866, at a cost of Bs. 30,000. 

16. Temple of Baladeva, near the Hardinge Arch, built by Ball, Abir, a seryant of Seth 
Lakhmi Chand, as a dwelling-house, about the year 18:K), at a cost of Rs. 60,000, and sold to B4e 
Bif, a Bani&’s wife, who conrerted it into a temple. 

16. Temple of Mohan Ji, in the Satghara muhalla, built about 70 years ago by Kripl 
B&m, Bohra ; more commonly known as Daukala Kunj, after the Chaube who was the founder’s 
purohit 

^ 17. Temple of Madan Mohan, in the Asikunda muhalla, built by Dhanr&j, Bohra of 

Aligarh. 

18. Temple of Gobardhan M&tb, in the Ehans-kh&r muhalla, built by Devi Dfis, Bobra, 
of UraL 
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19. Ttmple of Dfrgba Vishna, by the street leading to the Bhartpur gate, built by R&ja 
atni Mai of Benares. 

20. The Sati Burj or * faithful Widow’s tower, built by B&ja Bhagariln O&s, in 1570. 
[See Part III., p. 92 ] 

21. The Jama Masjid, or cathedral mosque, of Abd-uu Nabi Kh&n, built 1662. [See Fart 
III., p. 98.] 

22. The mosque of Aurangzeb, built 1669, on the site of the temple of Eesava Deya 
[vide infra]. 

The mosque of Aurangzeb is situated to the west of the city and is built of 
red sandstono. It is a very commonplaoe edidce, though picturesque from its 
position, and occupies the centre of a large walled enclosure, called the Jeatray 
measuring 804 by 653 feet. It is approached by a succession of steps and ter- 
races, from the highest of which there is a very fine view of the city. The tem- 
ple of Kesava Deva, on the ruins of which the mosque was erected, was the 
most famous of all tlie Muttra temples. • It is said to have been the largest 
temple in the whole of India; and the tradition seems well founded, since its 
plinth can still be traced for a length of 163 feet. Bernier mentions it as 
standing in 1663 : it must have been demolished soon afterwards. The modern 
temple of Kesava Deva is outside the walled enclosure of Aurangzeb’s mosque. 
Close by it is the traditional scene of Krishna’s birth, and a very large masonry 
tank called the Fotara Kund. In the vicinity also is the Siva Tal described in 
the district memoir [Park IIL, p. 93]. 

At the upper end of the river the remains of the old fort, said to have been 
first built by R6ja Man Sinh of Jaipur, the chief of the 

Old fort and observatory, tt- j , • j. a 1 1 , > i r i 

Hindu princes at Akbar s court, form the most notice- 
able sight. Here was the gigantic observatory constructed by M&n Sinh s still 
more famous successor on the throne of Amber, the great astronomer, Sawai 
Jai Sinh. He was appointed by the emperor Muhammad Sbfih his viceroy for 
this part of India in the year 1721, and it must havd'been about that time that 
the observatory was erected. The buildings liave now entirely disappeared. 
A little before the Mutiny they were sold to the great Government contractor, 
Joti Prasad, who destroyed them for the sake of the materials. 

From the fort a succession of ghdis, all simple flights of stone steps with 
occasional shrine and kiosks, lino the edge of the water 
ViBiintGhfit. ^own to the Jumna B&gh below the city. About the 

centre of the river front is the most sacred of all the ghdts, marking the spot 
where Krishna sat down to ‘rest* after he had slain the tyrant Kansa, and 
hence called the Visr&nt Qh&t. The small open court has a marble arch 
towards the edge of the water, which distinguishes it from all the other land- 
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ing places ; and on the other throe sides are various buildings erected at inter- 
vals during the last century and a half by several princely houses, bat none 
of them possess any architectural beauty. Close by is a natural watercourse, 
said to have been caused by the passage of the giant^s body as it was dragged 
down to the river to be burnt, and hence called the kamakhai* It is now arch- 
ed over, and forms one of the main sewers of the town, a circumstance which 
possibly does not affect the sanctity, but certainly detracts somewhat from the 
material purity of this favourite bathing- place. It swarms with turtles of an 
enormous size, which are considered sacred, and generally receive a handful or 
two of grain from .every visitor. 

The Jumna Bagh is a large walled garden situated on the bank of the 

, ^ Jumna. Jt contains, beside a smaller monument, two 

Jumna Bagh. , 

handsome cenotaphs {chhatri) in memory of Mani 

Bdm and Pdrikli Ji, mentioned in Part III. (p. 130). A little above the 
Jumna Bdgh is a fine open square, with graceful arcades of carved stone, con- 
structed in the collectorate of Mr. Best. A broad roadway leads through its 
centre down to the edge of the water, and close by is the pontoon bridge, which 
was opened for traffic in 1870. 

The health of tho people is generally good, and the sanitary condition of 

„ , . the town is well attended to. Drinking water is ob- 

Banitation. . , t ^ ^ 

tamed from the Jumna as well as from wells, both 

inside and outside the city ; the water from wells, however, is generally brack- 
ish. Several of tho streets are paved. The sewage of the city is collected in 
cess-tanks built in several quarters for the purpose, and then carried by carts 
into the jungles. 

Mention has already been made in Part III. (p. 114) of tho printing 

^ presses, societies, &c,, in Muttra, In the outskirts of 

Modern public institutions, , . . , , 

the city is a handsome building erected for the pur- 
poses of a hospital and dispensary, at which 20 in-door patients can be received, 
and medicines are supplied to a daily average of 50 applicants. The zila high 
school was opened by Sir William Muir on tho 21st January, 1870. It is a fine 
and commodious building, and was erected at a cost of lls. 13,000 ; of which 
some Rs. 2,000 were realized by voluntary subscriptions, Rs. 3,000 were voted 
by the Muttra municipality, and Rs. 8,000 were granted by Government. The 
following list (kindly supplied by the Director of Public Instruction) of all the 
principal schools in the city, with their official classification, and the number of 
pupils on the rolls in 1882, will enable the reader to see at a glance the extent 
to which the educational wants of the people are met 


fiauitation. 


Modern public institutions. 
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Name of school (boys* or 

Government,, 
aided, or private. 

(?la8sifica(ion, t.e., high, 
Anglo-vcrtiKcular, middle, 
or primary (or several 
combined). 

Number of 
pupils on 
rolls. 

Muttra High School (boya’)... 

Government 

High, Anglo- vernacular, mid- 

249 

Hindi Branch, middle vernacu- 

Ditto 

die, and primary combined. 
Vernacular, middle, and prima- 

151 

lar, Muttra (boys’). 

Madarsa Khairdti (boys’) 

Municipal ... 

ry combined. 

Primary vernacular 

66 

Ditto Irndddi (bo^’s’) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

60 

Ditto Bfim Das M a n d i 

Private 

High Sanskrit 

20 

(boys’). 

Ditto Sami Uhat (boys’) ... 
Ditto Bairagpura (boys’), 
Ditto Mdtagali (boys’) 

Ditto ... 

Middle Ditto 

60 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

26 

Ditto 

Ditto Urdu and Persian ... 

24 

Ditto Marugali (boys’) ... 

Ditto 

Primary Hindi 

60 

Ditto KhirkiDinpati (boys’) 

Ditto ... 

Ditto Ditto ... 

60 

Ditto Ldl Darwuza (boys’), 

Ditto I 

Ditto Ditto ... 

30 

Civil Station, Muttra 

Ditto 

Ditto lilnglish 

40 


There is a considerable trade in little brass figures of local manufacture, 


Manufactures : brass representing Krishna in his various favourite attitudes, 
^sures. ajjj curious liydraulictory called V&sudeva, com- 

memorating his miraculous passage of the Jumna when an infant. It is a brass 
cup with a figure of a man in it carrying a child. If water is poured in, as 
soon as it reaches the child’s foot, it begins to run out by a secret contrivance 
and docs not stop till the cup is emptied. 

Paper is also largely made, there being in the city 100 manufactories, 
which can turn out in the day 150 gaddisy every gaddi 
containing 10 dastas of 24 takhtas (sheets) each. The 
small size, which is chiefly in demand, is called man sinhi, and varies in price 
according to quality from Bs. 1-8-0 to Bs. 2-6-0 a gaddi; the medium size, called 
hicJianda, sells for Bs. 4 a gaddi, and the largest size, called a^aZ^ofi, for Bs. 10. 
The only art extensively practised is that of the stone carver, which is 
Stone carving carrjed to great perfection. All the temples afford 

specimens of elegant design in panels of reticulated 
tracing, as also do the cenotaphs {chhatri) of the Seth’s family in the Jumna 
B^gh. But the most graceful and elaborate w'ork of the kind ever executed 
is to be seen in a building erected by public subscription, at Ihe suggestion of 
Mr. Mark Thornhill, collector of the district, in 1856. It was intended as a 
rest-house for the reception of native gentlemen whenever they had occasion to 
visit the Government officials in the sadr station, but the work was interrupted 
by the Mutiny after an expenditure of Bs. 30,000. It was taken in hand 
again in 1874, and after a farther outlay of about Bs. 15,000 was converted 
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into a museum, in which the antiquities collected by Mr. Growse hare now 
been stored. 

The chief imports into the municipality according to the official statement, 
with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were 
as follows:— grain (4,22,241 maunds); refined sugar 
(25,218 maunds); unrefined sugar (48,264 maunds); ghi (10,915 maunds); 
other articles of food (Rs. 68,408); animals for slaughter (12,919 head); oil and 
' oilseeds (20,096 maunds); fuel (Rs. 59,594); building materials (Rs. 75,948); 
drugs and spices (Rs. 81,855); tobacco (5/95 maunds); European and native 
cloth (Rs. 438,372); and metals fRs. 1,17,638). 

The municipal committee of Muttra consists of 18 members^ whereof 

Municipality seven sit by virtue of their office, and the remainder 

by election. The income of the municipality is derived 
chiefly from an octroi tax falling, in 1881-82, at the rate of Re. 0-11-2 on net 
receipts per Jiead of population. The total income in 1881-82 was Rs. 56,111 
(including a balance of Rs. 5,811 from the previous year). The total expen- 
diture in the same year was Rs. 52,147, the chief items of which were collec- 
tion (Rs. 4,027), original worhs (Rs. 2,348), repairs and maintenance of roads 
(Rs. 12,588), police (Rs, 12,888), education (Rs. 1,073), lighting (Rs. 1,914), 
charitable grants (Rs. 2,568), and conservancy (Rs. 7,942). 

The local history of the city has been included in the history of the district 
^ . given in Part III. [swpra, pp. 152-1701. Muttra lias been 

liOcal history. i . /* 

a place ot note from remote antiquity. It is noted by 

Arrian on the authority of Megasthenesas the capital of the Suraseni, who are 
connected by Cunningham with Surasena, the grand-father of Krishna. Pliny 
and Ptolemy mention it under the names of Methora and Modura respectively. 
In Buddhist times it was one of the centres of that religion, and its sacred 
shrines and relics attracted pilgrims even from Cliina: Fa Hian visited it 
about 400 A.D., and Hwen Thsang about 634 A.D. On the decline of Bud- 
dhism it assumed, or probably recovered, that character for sanctity which it 
still retains as the reputed birthplace of the deified Krishna. It would be 
tedious to give at length the legend of this famous hero, and the following sketch 
mnst suffice. 

Ugrasen, the rightful sovereign of the country, had been deposed by his 

Legend of Krishna ^ Kansa, an impious and sanguinary tyrant. 

Being warned of heaven that he would meet his death 
at the hands of the eighth son of his kinsman Vasudeva, he kept both Vasu- 
deva and his wife Devaki in close confinement for many years# But his 


Local history. 


Legend of Krishna. 
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precautions were ineffectual : when the eighth child was born, the father found 
means to elude the vigilance of the king’s guards and to convey the child 
across the Jumna to Gokul on the opposite bank, where it w\as reared by the 
herdsman Nanda and his wife Jasoda, who had also been entrusted with the 
charge of the elder child Balardma, born to Vasudevaby his second wife Rohini. 
At Gokul the two children were cradled and nursed; but after a time their 
foster-parents removed to the neighbourhood of Brinddban and Mat, higher up 
the stream. There the boys spent many happy years, disporting themselves 
with the herdmen’s daughters, the celebrated gopis^ and even then showing 
clear signs of their divinity. Kansa, hearing rumours of their marvellous 
actions, sent them a treacherous invitation to attend a great tourney of arms, 
to be held at Muttra. The boys came, vanquished all the king’s champions, 
and at last hurled the tyrant himself lifeless from his throne, and reinstated the 
aged Ugrasen. But the two wives of Kansa fled to their father Jar4 Sandha, 
the powerful king of Magadha, who brought up a great army to avenge the 
death of his son-in-la\v. Seventeen times did he renew the attack, and as often 
was he repulsed. But eventually, with the aid of his western ally, Kala-Yavana, 
Muttra was taken and Krishna forced to flee to the sea-coast, where ho founded 
the city of Dw&rakd in Gujarat. Thenceforth Krishna reigned at Ow^raka, and 
his subsequent career has no connection with Muttra. 

In the civil station of Muttra most of the houses are large and commodious, 
^ and, being the property of the Seth, are never allowed 

to offend the eye by falling out of repair. One, built 
immediately after the Mutiny for the use of the collector, is an exceptionally 
handsome and substantial building. The court-house was completed in the 
year 1861, and has a long and rather imposing facade. The police reserves 
are kept in the old Jam&lpur Sar^i, commonly called the Damdama. 

The cantonments, which are of considerablo extent and lie between the 
Cantonments station, are always occupied by an English 

cavalry regiment. One main reason for the selec- 
tion of the locality is the excellent grass for the horses to be got in the neighbour- 
hood. The Anglican Church is a neat and rather elegant structure in the 
modified Lombardic style, with a campanile which can be seen from a consider- 
able distance, A Homan Catholic Church, dedicated to the Sacred Heart, was 
built, mainly through Mr. Growse’s exertio!is, on a site close to the English 
Church. The foundation-stone was laid in 1874, and the church dedicated in 
1876. The church has been described as a combination of Christian and 
pagan art. The ground-plan and general proportions are in accordance with 
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the canons of Gothic architecture, but all the sculptured details are purely 
oriental, while the domo is Russian. Some of the carving, the work of native 
artists, is peculiarly beautiful. 

Nandgaon^ — Agricultural town in the north-west of tahsfl Chh&ta ; dis- 
tant 29 miles north-west from Muttra, and 8 miles west from Ghh&ta. Lati- 
tude 27^-42'-4!0*3^ ; longitude 77‘’-25'-39’8^. Population (1881) 3,253 (1,518 
females). It is the reputed home of Krishna’s foster-father and has a spacious 
temple of Nand lla ^ Ji on the brow of the hill overlooking the village. It is 
in all respects an exact parallel to Barsdna. The distance between the two 
places is only 5 miles, and when the service drum {nakdra) is beaten at the one 
temple, it can be heard at the other. The temple of Nand Rae, though large, is in 
a clumsy style of architecture, and apparently dates only from the beginning of 
last century. Its founder is said to have been one Hup Sinh, a'Sinsinwftr Jdt. 
It consists of an open nave, with choir and saorarium beyond, the latter being 
flanked on either side by a and a sej mahal ii.e.f a cooking and a sleeping 
apartment) and is surmounted by two towers (sikhara). It'stands in the centre 
of a paved courtyard surrounded by a lofty wall with corner kiosks, which com- 
mand a very extensive view of the Bhartpur hills and the level expanse of the 
Muttra district as far as Gobardbau. The village, svhich clusters at the foot 
and on the slope of the rock, contains a few handsome houses, more especially 
one erected by Riip Ram of Barsdna. There are small temples dedicated to 
M&r Sinha, Gopinath, Nritya Gopdl, Girdhari, Nanda-nandan, R^ha Mohan, 
and Manas5, Devi ;.and one on a larger scale, standing in a courtyard of its own, 
half way up the hill, which bears the title of Jasoda-Nandan, and is much in 
the same style and apparently of the same date as thp temple of Nand Rae, or 
probably a little older. A flight of 1 14 broad steps, constructed of well-wrought 
Btone from the Bhartpur quarries, leads from the level of the plain up to the 
steep and narrow street which terminates at the main entrance of the great 
temple. This staircase was made at the cost of Babu Gaur Prasad of Calcutta 
in the year 1818 A.D. At the foot of the hill is a large unfluished square 
with a range of stone buildings on one side for the reception of pilgrims and 
dealers, and at the back an extensive garden with some fine khirni trees, the 
property of the rdja of Bhartpur. A little beyond this is the sacred lake called 
P4n Sarovar, a fine large sheet of water with noble masonry gh&ts on all its 
sides, the work of one of the r6jas of Bardwdn. This is - one of the four lakes 
of highest repute in Braj : the others being the Chandra Sarovar, at Parsoli, 
near Qobardhan j the Prem Sarovar, at Ghdzipar, near Barsdna j and the 
Sarovar, at Arua, in the Mat tahsil. In 1811 the zaminddrs, being in diffiool- 
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ties, transferred all their proprietary rights in free gift to the L6Ia Babd on the 
sole condition of retaining the right to cultivate on favourable terms. 

Nangama. — Agricultural village in tahsil Sa’dabad ; distant 2 L miles south- 
east from Muttra, and 3 miles south-west from Sa’dabad. Latitude 27 ^-25' -30^ ; 
longitude 78®-l'-55^. Population (1881) 2,861 (1,295 females). A bi-weekly 
market is held on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

Nimgaon — Agricultural village in the north of tahsil Mah&ban; distant 
15 miles north-east from Muttra, and the same distance miles north-north-east 
from Mahabari. Latitude 27*-39'-25'^ ; longitude 77®-52'-l^. Population 
(1881) 2,449 (1,123 females). A market is held here on Thursdays. 

' Noh Jhil. — ISmall town in tahsil Mat ; distant 50 miles north from Muttra 
and 18 miles north-north-west from Mat. Latitude 27^-50^-53 08^ ; longitude 
77^-41 '-12*74'’'. Population (1881) 2,675 (1,295 females). It has a second-class 
police station and an imperial post-office. The market day is Friday. To the 
north of the town is a very large lake, some six miles in length, which is said 
to have been the original bed of the Jumna. The river runs now at a distance 
of 4 miles south, but is connected with the lake by a channel called the Dhun- 
dal nk\L The neighbourhood is considered feverish and unhealthy, and the 
crops are often greatly damaged by inundations. Large quantities of fish 
and waterfowl are caught and taken for sale to the towns of Aligarh and 
Muttra. From this lake the town derives the latter part of its name, while the 
first syllable is the Arabic form of the name of the patriarch which in English 
is ordinarily written Noe or Noah. The entire centre of the tpwn is occupied by 
a very extensive mud fort, built about the year 1740 by Thakur Devi Sinh, one 
of the officers of the Bhartpur r&ja. Within its enclosure are the old tahsili 
built in 1826, and now converted into a police-station, and a high tower erected 
in 1 836 for the purposes of the Trigonometrical Survey. Outside the town is 
a Muhammadan makbara, or tomb, called the darg4h of Makdum S&hib Shah 
Hasan Ghori, traditionally ascribed to a Dor raj& of the Kol suba, who 
flourished some 300 years ago. The building has been described in Part III. 
[supra p. 96]. The saint’s fair inrs) is held on the 14th of Ramaz4n^, but 
is not very largely attended. In the b&zkr is a small mosque and there are also 
two temples built by the Marhattas. Two outlying suburbs are called respec- 
tively Toli Shaikh4n and Toli Eh&dim-dargdh. The first zaminddrs were Chau- 
h&ns. They were expelled in the 13th century by some J4ts from Jartuni, who 
subsequently acquired the name of Nohwfir, and others from Narw&r. They 
brought with them some Phdtak Br&hmans, as family priests {purohit)^ who 
> Rmauin is tbs Dame of the ninth Muhammadan month, or the Muhammadan Lent. 
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received grants of land. In the 17th century some Biluchia had a grant from 
the emperor for the express purpose of keeping the JAts in check, but their 
occupation did not last above 80 years. At the time of the Mutiny 4^ hiswas 
of alluvial land, called the Zona, were in the possession of the rebel Qmr&o 
Bahadur, and after confiscation were conferred upon Seth Lakhmi Chand. On 
the 14th June, 185.7, the Nohwar Jats from the neighbouring villages of 
Musmina and P4rsoli attacked the fort and plundered all the inhabitants of the 
town, except the Brahmans with whom, as above shown, they had an hereditary 
connection. The lamharddr^ Ghaus Muhammad, was killed, and all the govern- 
ment officials fled to the village of Pitahra, where the Mallakh4n zamindars 
afforded them shelter. 

OL — Agricultural town in the south of tahsil Muttra; distant 16 miles south 
from the district capital. Latitude 27®-l8'-7^; longitude 77®-lO'-G'^. Popula- 
tion (1881) 3,123 (1,517 females). It has a third-class police-station and a 
district post-office. A market is held on Sundays. The town is an old one, by 
tradition as old as Krishna, and as early as Akbar’s reign it gave its name to 
the mahM in which it is situated. 

fftchaway,— -Agricultural village in the centre of tahsU Mahaban ; distant 
12 miles east-south-east from Muttra, and 7 miles north-east from Mahfiban, 
Latitude 27<>-27'-57"; longitude 77®-52'-58'^. Population (1881)2,840 (1,263 
females). A market is held on Sundays. 

Paigaon.— Agricultural village in the south-east of tahsil Kosi ; distant 
25 miles, north-north-west from Muttra, and 6 miles east from Kosi, on the 
unmetalled road from Shergarh to Kosi. Latitude 27®-46'-55'^; longitude 
77®-34'-6*'. Population (1881) 2,010 (922 females). Here is a large tract of 
woodland known as Pai-ban, with a pond called Pai-ban-kund, where a fair, 
styled the Barasi Ndga Ji, is held in Ku6r (September-October). The 
pilgrims^ about 1,000 in number, are fed by the mahant (priest) of tho temple 
Chatr-bhuj. There is a rest-house on a Tajbaha of the Agra canal. 

Pamgaon.-.Agricultural village in the north-west of tahsil MahAban ; 
distant 8 miles north-east from Muttra, and 11 miles north from Mahdban. 
Latitude 27®-33'-49"; longitude 77®-45'-55^. Population (1881) 2,074 (885 
females). The two divisions Mad dr and Hansu, are named after two 

brothers, and are entirely distinct. A fair takes place in Phdigun (February- 
March), and is called Bhul Dol ka Mela, 

Pairkh^ll%‘*~Bailway station on the Muttra-Achhnera line ; is situated in 
the Mnttra tahsfl, 1 6 miles south from the civil station. Latitude 27®-17'-16^i 
longitude Population (1881) 610 (281 females), 
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Ph^ldS. — Agriwiltaral town in tahsil Kosl ; distant 26 miles north-west 
from Muttra, and 4 miles east from Kosi. Latitude 27^-48'-12'^; longitude 
77®-32^-f»^. Population (1881 > 3,420(1,590 females). A weekly market is 
held on Monday. The three hamlets are named after their respective founders. 
A special fair, called the Mela Prahldi ji, is held here at the time of the Holiy 
on the full moon of Phfilgun (February- March), when the (hereditary 

pdnrfa or priest', after bathing in the Prahliid- Kund, jumps into the blazing 
fioli bonfire, and always comes out unscorched. J'or performing this ceremonyj 
which is ordinarily witnessed by some 15,000 spectators, ho enjoys a small piecd 
of land rent-free, and has all the offerings made at the shrinei 

Fhondar. — Agricultural village in the south of tahsil Muttra ; is situ- 
ated on the Bhartpur border, 17 miles south-west from Muttra. Latitudo 
27‘'-2l'-47"'; longitude 77«-35'.5". Population (1881) 2,210 (1,006 females). 
The village was confiscated in the Mutiny, and conferred upon Chaudhari 
Daulat Sinh of Hal, but was eventually restored to the original owners. There 
are about tweuty blyhas of wood-land, called the kadamb khandi, from the 
name of the prevalent tree, with a pond, from the flow'eriug lotuses in which 
the village is supposed, though no doubt incornjctly, to derive its name* 

Radhakund.— Small town in the north of tahsil Muttra ; distant 16 miles 
West from the district head-quarters. Latitude 27^-31^-29" ; longitude 77 **-3 1'- 
69". Population (1881) 2,303 (1,122 females), including a largo proportion of 
Brahmans and Bengalis. The village is occasionally called Sri-kund 
Holy-well), and has grown up on the margin of the sacred p'»nd from which 
the locality derives its name. It is the next parish to Gobardhan, and the 
Knsum Sarovar and cenotaph {chhaftri) of Suraj Mai, described in connection 
with that town, arc, strictly speaking, within the limits of R^dliakund. It is 
said that when Krishna had slain the demon Arishta, w^ho had ravaged the 
country in the form of a bull, he felt that some guilt attached to him in con- 
sequence of the deed, since everything with the form and figure of a cow should 
be accounted sacred and inviolate Bo he summoned to the spot all the sacred 
streams and places of pilgrimage, and bade them pour from their holy urns into 
two deep wells prepared for the occasion. There he bathed, and, by the etficacy 
of the concentrated sanctity of the water, was washed clean of the pollution he 
had incurred. Every year, on the 8th day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Kdrtik (October-November), the holy spirits reassemble at tho scene of this 
mystic baptism, A large fair is held on the auspicious daj’’, and the devout Hinduj 
who then plunges beneath the wave, acquires as much religious merit as if he 
had made a laborious pilgrimage to each of the sacted places at their own proper 
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homes. The two lakes, called respectively Krishan-knnd and R^hd-knnd after 
the name of the god and his favourite mistress, are faced on all sides with stone 
ghdtSy and only parted from each other by a broad terrace of the same material. 
This was the work of BAbu Krishan Chandra Sinh, better known as the liAla 
BAbu, who completed it in the year 1817, at the cost of a lAkh of rupees. The 
town which has grown np in the vicinity is crowded with temples and rest-houses 
{dhramadla)^ bnt none of them are of any antiquity or special architectural 
merit. The present zamindars are the trustees of the Seth’s temple as BrinHA- 
ban and RAja Priihi Sinh of Xwa, who each hold equal shares. The former 
proprietors were Gaurua Thakurs. 

Ral.— Small town in the north of tahsil Muttra, distant 12 miles north-west 
from the district capital. Latitude 27®-33’'-32‘6'^ ; longitude 77 ®-36 '-7 *45^. 
Population (1881) 2,033 ( 943 females), of whom a large proportion are Gaurua 
ThAkurs. The village contains two tracts of woodland, covering an area, one 
of 324 bighas, and the other of 566. It is said to derive its name from having 
been the scene of one of Krishna’s many battles (rdr). The original pro- 
prietors were Gaurua Thakurs, who sold their rights to Gosein Kesonand, the 
priest of the temple of Sringarbat at BrindAban, from whom the estate was 
purchased by RAja Prithi Sinh of Xwa. The principal resident in the town was 
Chaudhari Daulat Sinh, a descendant of the old Thakur family, who died in 1876. 
His landed estate consisted only of 500 bighas rent-free in RAl and two villages in 
the tahsil of ChhAta. He had, however, considerable local influence, and was 
manager on behalf of the rAja, and also an honorary magistrate. In return for bis 
good services in the Mutiny, he received a donation of Rs. 7,000, and had at 
first a grant of 43 villages, but he held them only for six months, when they 
were resumed and returned to their former owners. There are in the town three 
cenotaphs {ehhattri) in memory of his ancestors, Maha Sinh, GopAl Sinh, and 
Devi Sinh, and also the remains of a fort and a masonry tank constructed by 
Devi Sinh. Under native rule ho had the chaudhrayai^ of as many as 307 
villages. 

Basdlpor.’— Agricultural village in the south of tahsil Muttra ; distant 
14 miles south-west from the head-quarters of the district and tahsil, on the 
metalled road to Bhartpur. Latitude 27'’.20'-27«’ ; longitude 77®-36'-22^. 
Population (1881) 779 (342 females). It has a third-class police-station and a 
district post-office. A rest-house (dharmsdla) built by RarAyan DAs, Bohra, 
® constructed by RAm Das, BairAgi, and a temple of Baladeva 

fouh^ by a JAt xamindAr, are the principal buildings. 

• • • cAaifdAorr# fets of office, the cAemMar i being tbS headman of a village. 
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^y^^^Chauhiddn town in the north of tahsil Mahaban ; is situated 
on the metalled road to Aligarh, 8 miles from the capitals of the district and 
tahril, north-east of the former and north-north-east of the latter. Lati- 
tude 27--33'-22^ ; longitude 77M9'.58". Population (1881) 2,752 (1,257 
females). It is a station on the Muttra and Achbncra Light Railway, and has a 
first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and a school of the tahsili class. 
It derives its name from a fort founded by one R 6 e Sen a century ago, where 
the police-station now stands The place is simply a township, without any 
cultivated area whatever, and therefore without any number in the revenue 
roll. The market days are Monday and Friday, 


The watch and ward of the town it provided for bj taxation under Act XX. of 1S66. 
During 1881-83 the honse-iax thereby imposed, together with a balaocc of Rs. 21-9-1 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 718-7-1. The expenditure, wliich was chiefly on 
police (118.334-8-0), public works (Rs. I48-I5-4), and conservancy (Rs. luS), amounted to 
Bs. 675-1 8 . The returns showed 639 houses, of which 271 were aaseesed with the tax ; the in- 
cidence being Rs. 2-8-10 per house assessed, and Hs, 0-3-4 per head of population. 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


Sa’dabad. — Easternmost tahsil and parganah in the district : is bounded 
on the north by Aligarh ; on the east by Etah 5 on the 
south by Agra ; and on the west by tahsil Mahaban. 
The tqtal area in 1881-82 was 180*0 square miles, of which 147*9 were culti- 
vated, 19*1 cultivable, and 13*0 barren; and the area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 178*1 square miles (146 0 cultivated, 19*1 cultivable, 
13*0 barren). The amount of payment to Govornmeiit, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Rs. 3,15,966 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,53,913. The amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 4,61,735. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 127 inhabited vil- 
lages : of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants : 51 
PoDulation. ” 

between 200 and 500; 37 between 500 and 1,000; 
12 between 1,00 land 2,000 ; 4d)otW6ea 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 3 between 3,000 
and 5,000i The only town containing more than 5,000^inhabitants was Kur- 
sanda (6,018). The total population was 89,217 (40,157 females), giving a 
density of 495 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
82,289 Hindus (36,969 females) ; 6,598 Musahnans (3,031 females) ; and 330 
• Jains (154 females). 

The SaMabad tahsil touches the Jumna at its south-western corner, where 
two of its villages partake of the raviny character of 
the country bordering on that river. The Jhirna or 
Eharoii| an important stream in the rains, crosses the tahsil in a course parallel 


Physical features. 
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to that of the Jumtla. A good deal of water comes down it during the taitijr 
months, but the stream dries when the rains cease. It drains a valley about two 
or three miles wide on each side, the boundary line of which is marked by denuded 
sandy slopes. This stream is not of any importance for irrigation purposes. 
Excepting the Jhirna valley and the small area of Jumna ravines and khddar 
land, the tahsll is extremely level and uniform. There are no other streams of 
any size, and^d/s and marshes are few. The prevailing soil is pilii/a, interspersed 
with tracts of bhfir or sand, but the total area of the latter is insignificant. 
In and round jhils the soil is stifFer and more argillaceous. There is a little dsar 
in the west of the tahsll, and the patches of waste that still remain unbroken 
are often covered with shrubby jungle, and sometimes with dhdk trees. As 
in Mah&banand part of Mat, the weed tosnrai interferes with cultivation. 

There is no canal irrigation, and the area irrigated from rivers, jhils, and 
ponds is insignificant, but the area commanded by 
Irrigation. exceptionally large. The quality of the water 

is good in some wells, but more or less brackish or oily in others. The depth 
to the surface of the water increases as thb Jumna ravines are approached; 
the average depth throughout the tahsil is dO feet* 

Though water is ordinarily found at a considerable depth below the sur^^ 
face and is often brackish, most of the land is of excel-* 
lent quality, yielding a good return on every kind of 
agricultural produce. Barley, cotton, jwdr, and athar are the principal crops^ 
and a considerable amount of hemp and indigo is also grown. The pilii/a soil is 
just as good as ddmat for the majority of the crops ordinarily grown, and is 
especially adapted for cotton. This crop, owing to the suitability of the soil 
for its growth, and the vicinity of Hathras, the largest mart in Northern India 
for that staple, is most extensively grown. The scarcity of sugarcane through-* 
out the tahsil is sufhciently accounted for by the absence of ready facilities for 
irrigating it, the water being brackish as well as at a considerable depth from 
the surface. 

The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors was, at the recent set* 
^ tleraeut, 114,214 acres, and the total revenue-free 

area was 638 acres^ while 356 acres were owned by 
Government. Of the area owned by proprietors, 35,467 arjres were held by 
JAts, 23,742 by Brahmans, 17,552 by Banias, 14,324 by Thikurs, 12,951 by 
Muhammadans, 3,464 by Dhdsars, 2,925 by Kdyaths, 1,205 by Ahirs, and the 
remainder by other castes. The J&ts, Thdkurs, and Ahirs live, with very hvt 
exceptions, on their estates, which are generally hereditary | whilst the Baiiife^ 


Landholders. 
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Musalmdns, aud Dhusars, who have replaced the origiaal zamindArs, are 
nearly all non-resident. The Brahmans occupy a middle position, half their 
property belonging to residents and half to non-residents. At the beginning of 
the present century, Bhagavant Sinh, rdja of Mursan, was one of the largest 
landed proprietors ; but the estate in the tahsil held by the present raja of Mur- 
san consists only of three villages, which yield an annual income of Ks. 3,000. 
Another great landed proprietor prior to 1826 A.D. was Thakur Kushal Sinh, 
brother-in-law of Durjan Sdl ; his estate of some 10 or 11 villages was 
confiscated after the war with Durjan Sdl in 1826, and a settlement was made 
with the former proprietors and some of the hereditary cultivators. At present 
the principal people in the tahsil belong to a Muhammadan family at Sa’dabad, 
at whose head is Kunwar Itimdd ’Ali Kh6n. The remaining large landown* 
ors are self-made men of the trailing and money-lending class. Their 
names are; Sri Rdm, Bobra ; Mittra Sen, Bani&; and Th&kur Dds and Sita 
itkm, Dhusars. 

Of the total cultivated area, 25,679 acres wore, at the recent settlement, 
cultivated by proprietors as 23,590 by resident 
tenants with occupancy rights, 3,95 i by non-resident 
tenants with occupancy rights, 36,158 by resident tenants-at-will, and 9,015 
by non-resident tenants-at-will; while 749 acres were rent-free land granted 
by zamindars, aud 898 cultivated gardens. Jats, Brahmans, Thdknrs, and 
Ahirs cultivated nearly the whole of the sir area ; and from the same castes, 
with the addition of Chamars and Gadarias, the tenantry was almost entirely 
recruited. The rate paid by tenants-at-will was considerably higher than the 
rate paid by occupancy tenants, although the latter cultivate, on the average, 
land of a better quality ; the difference in the rate being 11 por cent, in the 
west of the tahsil, and as much as 15 per cent, in the east. 

The present Sa’dabad tahsil includes the old parganahs of Sahpau and 
Fiscal history Sa’dabad. The latter was formed about 1652 by order 

of Sa’dullah Kh4n, wazirof the«emperor Shdh Jahdn, 
and consisted of 200 villages from Jalesar, 80 from Mahdban, aud 7 from 
Khandauli. Sahpau was, previous to the British conquest, held by Generals 
DuBoigne and Perron from Sindhia for the maintenance of their brigades. 
On its annexation in 1803 it was included in Etdwah, but on the constitution 
of the Aligarh district in 1804, it was with Sa’dabad attached to it. In 1815, 
the sub-collectorate of Sa’dabad was formed, but in the following year Sahpau 
was transferred to Agra. It continued under the control of the collector of 
Agra till 1824, when it was re-transferred to Sa’dabad, which, in that year, 
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was raised to an independent district In 1833 the head-qnarters of the dis-* 
trict were transferred from Sa’dabad to Muttra, and Salipan continued in sub- 
ordination to the tahsilddr of Sa’dabad. A history of the successive settle- 
ments of the tahsil will be found in the district memoir [Part III,, pp. 117-128], 

Sa’dabad. — Chief town of the tahsil just described ; distant 24 miles east- 
south-east from Muttra ; is situated on a small stream, called the Jharna, at the 
junction of four important metalled roads. Of these one runs straight to Muttra, 
another to the Jalesar- road railway station, while the remaining two connect it 
with the towns of Agra and Aligarh. Latitude 27*-26'-13'’’ ; longitude 78^-4'- 
42^. Population (188Ij 3,29i3( 1^511 females). Immediately opposite the road 
that branches off to Jalesar is a neat little rest-house for the accommo- 
dation of the officers of the Puhlic Works Department ; and about half a mile 
from the town on the Agra aide is a large and commodious bungalow of the 
Kunwar’s, which is always placed at the disposal of his English friends. There 
is in the main street a large temple with an architectural facade ; but the 
most conspicuous building in the town is a glittering white mosque, recently 
erected by Eunwar Irsh&d ’Ali Eh4n, near his private residence. There are 
two other small mosques ; one built by Ahmad ’Ali Khdn, tahsfldar, the other 
ascribed to S’adullah Khan. The zamlnd&ri estate was at one time divided 
between Br&hmans, J&ts, and Gahlauts; of whom only the former now retain 
part possession, the remainder of the land having been transferred to Mnham- 
madans and Banias. The principal fair is the Rdm Lila^ started only 40 years 
ago by Pachauri Mukund Sinh, when tihsildar. The oldest temples are two 
in honour of Mabadeva, one of Qanum^n, and a fourth founded by Daulat R4o 
Sindhid, dedicated to Murli Maiiohar. The t ihsili, which occupies the site of a 
fort of the Gosdin Himmat Bali&dur’s, is a small but substantial building, with a 
deep fosse and pierced and battlemented walls. As it has the further advan- 
tage of occupying an elevated position, and is supplied with a good masonry 
well in the court-yard, it might in case of emergency be found capable of 
standing a siege. There is a first-class police-station and an imperial post- 
office, and a bi-weekly market is held on Tuesday and Saturday. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided f ir by taxation an ier Act XX. of 1856. 
Daring 1881-89 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance Of Rs. 49-13-8 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 76«.4-8. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Rs. 431-S-O), public works (Rs. 69- 12-0), and conservancy (Bs. 108), amounted to 
Bi, 694-1-4. The returns showed SOShonses, of which 373 were assessed with the text the 
ineidence being Re. 1-14*11 per house assessed, and Re. 0-4-0 per head of population. 

Sa’dabad was founded by a character of considerable historical eminence, 
Wazir Sa’dollab Khan, the minister of the emperor Shah Jah4a, who died in 
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1655} three years before the accession of Anrangzeb. For some time after the 
annexation of 1803, it was the capital of a district, which comprised the parganaha 
of Jalesar, M4t, Noh Jhil, Mahdban, Raya, Khandaali, Sikandra Rao, and 
Firozabad, in addition to the one named after itself. This arrangement 
existed till 1832, when the Muttra district was formed and absorbed the whole 
of the Sa’dabad circle, with the exception of Sikandra Rdo, which was attached 
to Aligarh, and Firozabad and Khandauli, which compensated Agra for the 
loss of Muttra. In the Mutiny the place was attacked by the JAts, and seven 
lives were lost before they could be repulsed. A Thakur of Ildthras, by name 
Sdmant Sinh, who led the defence, subsequently had a grant of a village in 
Aligarh, while two of the Jat ringleaders, Zalim and Deokaran of Kursanda, 
were hanged, 

Sahar. — Chaukiddri town in the south of tahsil Chhdta ; distant 18 miles 
north-west from Muttra, and 7 miles south from Chhdta ; is situated on the loft 
bank of the Agra canal. Latitude 27®-37'-45'^; longitude 77®-31'-15". Popu- 
lation (1881) 2,776 (1,315 females). This was the seat of Thakur Badan Sinh, 
the father of Siiraj Mai, the first of thoBhartpur rdjas, wha built for himself a 
handsome residence, now to a great extent in ruins. Adjoining it is a very large 
but unfinished masonry tank, dating from the same time. There are in the town 
several old bouses with carved stone gateways of some architectural pretension. 
In the Mutiny the lock-up (hawdlat) was broken open and a suspected rebel set 
loose, and the patwdr 'Cs papers were seized and burnt. The population consists 
to a large extent of Brahmans ; but the Muhammadans are sufficiently numer- 
ous to own four small mosques. The town was till the Mutiny the head- 
quarters of the tahsil, and at present contains a third-class police-station and 
an imperial post-office. The market day is Wednesday, A number of hand- 
somely-carved pillars, tbe remains of an ancient temple, were dug iip hero by 
Mr. Growse and are now in tbe Muttra museum. The school, built in 1875, is 
long and substantial. ; 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation iindcr Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs. 67-1-S from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 992-8-8. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Bs. 473-6-11), public works (Bs. 184-8-0), and conservancy (Bs. 180) amounted to 
Bs. 926-1-1. The returns showed 942 houses, of which 660 were assessed with the tax : the inci- 
dence being Re. 1-6-6 per house assessed, and Re. 0-6-4 per head of population. 

Sahpau.-* town in the east of tahsil Sa'dabad ,* distant 31 

miles east-south-east from Muttra, and 7 miles west from SaMabad ; is situated 
a little off the metalled road from Sa’dabad to Jalesar, and closo to the Jalesar- 
road railway station. Latitude 27®-26'-l3" ; longitude 78®-10'-49^. Popula- 
tion (1881 ) 3,635 (1,737 females). The Banids have a modern temple dedicated to 

31 
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Nemn&tb, where a festival is hold in the month of Bhddon (Augast'Septemher). 
It stands immediately under the sito of the old fort, which is well raised and oc- 
cupies an area of 13 bighas. The town has yielded a large supply of massive 
slabs of block kankar, which have sorved as materials for constructing the base- 
ment story of several of the houses in the b&zdr. Some late Jain sculptures, 
each representing a central seated figure with minor accessories, have also 
been exhumed ; Mr. Growse removed to Muttra and placed in the museum 
there one of the most characteristic. Outside the town, near Fauna Lai’s indigo 
factory, is a raised terrace, now sacred to Bhadra K&li Mata, which also is part- 
ly constructed of kankar blocks, and on the top of it are placed a great number 
of late Jain figures with part of the large altar on which the prin- 

cipal idol had been seated. Here a buffalo is offered in sacrifice at the Dasa- 
hara festival. In the suburbs of the town are some 12 or 18 mango orchards 
with small temples and Bair&gis’ cells, and in a field by itself a large square 
domed building, of more arclntectural merit, raised to commemorate the self- 
immolation (sail) of some Thakur’s widow. The lower part of the walls at each 
of the four corners has been almost dug through for the sake of the bricks, and 
unless repaired the whole must shortly fall. There is a third-class police-sta- 
tion and a district post-ofBce. The market days are Sunday and Wednesday. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
Daring 1861-82 the hoase-tax thereby imposes), together with a balance of Be, 48-9-S from the 
preceding year, give a total income of Rs. 702-1.8, The expenditure, which was chiefly ou 
police (Rs. 380'8-0), public works (Rs. 11S«14.10), sud conservancy (Bs. 73), amounted to 
Bs. 665-18-1. The returns showed 1,042 houses, of which 333 were assessed with the tax : the 
Incidence being Be. 1-1 4-3 per house assessed, and Be. 0'2-2 per head of population. 

Sehi—Agricultural village in the south-east of tahsil Chhdta ; distant 
16 miles north from Muttra, and 8 miles south-east from Ohhata. Latitude 
27M0'.2^ ; longitude Population (1881) 2,211 (963 females). 

It has two temples, and a mosque built 200 years ago by the ancestor of Rahim 
Kh4n, Pathdu. In 1842 the village was put up to auction for arrears and bought 
in by Government, After beiug farmed for some years by Naw&b Faiz ’Ali 
Kb&n, it was sold in 1862 for Rs. 4,800 to Seth Gobind Dds, w’ho, in the fol- 
lowing year, sold it to Sw^mi Rang&cb&riya, the late priest of the temple at 
Brinddban. There are two annual fairs held at Sebi, in Baisakh (April-May) 
and Kdrtik (October-November), on the day of the full moon . 

Shahpur.— Agricultural village in the north-east of tahsil Kosi; is 
situated on the right bank of the Jumna, 36 miles north north-west from Muttra, 
and 9 miles north-east from Kosl Latitude 2^'’-54'-5^ ; longitude 77®-33'-20'^. 
Population (1881) 2,221 (1,109 females). A weekly market is held on Mon- 
days. The village has continued to the present day in the possession of 
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Mff Jfs descendants, to one of whom, F&zil Muhammad, the great-grand- 
father of Natha Kli&n, now lamharddr, we are indebted for the large Idgli^ 
which makes Shahpur the most agreeable camping place in the whole of the 
Kosi parganah. Though a mile or more from the ordinary bed of the river, the 
village is occasionally, as for example in the year 1871, flooded to the depth of 
some two or three feet by the rising of the stream. The more extensive the 
inundation, the greater the public benefit ; for all the fields reached by it pro- 
duce excellent rahi crops without any necessity for artificial irrigation till, at 
all events, late in the season. In the village are three mosques, but all small. 
The chief local festivals are the Dasahara for Hindus and the Maliarram for 
Muhammadans, both of which are largely attended. The village was founded 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century, in the reign either of Slier Shdh 'or 
Salim Shah, by an officer of the court known as Mir Ji, of Biluch extraction, 
who called it Shahpur in honour of his royal master. The tomb of the founder 
still exists not far from the river bank on the road to Chaundras. On the other 
side of the village, by the road to Bnkharari, is another tomb in memory of Lash- 
kar Khdn, a grandson of the village founder. Nearly opposite is tlie hamlet of 
Chauki with the remains of a fort erected by Nawdb Ashraf Khdn and Arif 
Khdn, upon whom Shahpur with other villages, yielding an annual revenue of 
Rs. 28,000, wore conferred as a jdgiriot life by Lord Lake. There is a 
double circuit of mud walls with bastions and two gateways of masonry defend- 
ed by outworks, and in the inner court a set of brick buildings now fallen into 
ruin. This was the ordinary residence of the nawdb, and it was during his 
lifetime that Shahpur enjoyed a brief spell of prosperity as a populous and 
important town. It would seem that the fort was not entirely the work of 
Ashraf Khan, but had bcou originally constructed some years earlier by A’gha 
Haidar, a local governor under the Marhattas, who planted the adjoining grove 
of trees. There is also a temple erected by the Marhattas. 

Shergarh.— C/iuMHddri town in the north-east of the Chhdta tahsil ; stands 
on the right bank of the Jumna, 22 miles north from Muttra, and 8 miles north- 
east from Chhata, with which it is connected by a metalled road. Latitude 
27®-47'-l 1"; longitude 77‘».39'-12^ Population (1881) 4,712 (2,224 females). 
The town derives its name from a largo fort, now in ruins, built by the em- 
petor Sher Shah. The Jumna, which ouce washed the foot of its walls) is now 
more than a mile distant. The original zaminddrs of Shergarh were Pathdns, 
from whom, with the exception of a 1^ hiswa held by Asaf Khdn, a descendant 
of the old family, the estate passed by purchase to Seth Gobind Das, and was 
by him devoted to the maintenance of the temple of Dwdrakddhis in Muttra. 
In the Mutiny, considerable alarm was caused to the townspeople by the 
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Gdjars of the neighbouring villages, whose estates were afterwards confiscated 
and bestowed on R^ja Gobind Sinh. The religious buildings in the town are 
12 small Hindu temples, one Sardogi temple, and three Muhammadan mosques. 
There are a third-class police-station and a district post-office, and a market is 
held on Thursday. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
Daring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 81-2-10 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. l,468-9*10. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Ks, 686-13-1), public works (Rs. 309-9-6), and conservancy (Rs. 180), amounted to 
Bs. 1,891-6-1. The returns showed 1,266 houses, of which 633 were assessed with the tax : the 
incidence being Rs. 2-3-2 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-4-9 per head of population. 

Sonai.— 'Small town in the north-east of tahsii Maliaban ; is situated on the 
metalled road to Hdthras, north-east of the district and tahsfl capitals, 14 miles 
from the former and 12 miles from the latter. Latitude 27°-34'-18^; longitude 
Population (1881) 2,393 (1,065 females). It has a police out- 
post, a sar&i, and a bi-weekly market on Sunday and Thursday. Like Rdya, it 
finds no place in the revenue records, being there represented by its eight 
dependent villages. These are Thok IMnddvani, Thok Gydn, Thok Kamal (better 
known as Khojua),Thok Sdru, Thok Sumera, Bhdrdri, Nagara Bdri, and Nagara 
Jangali. A fort built by BegamUmrdo Shah in 1772, which in 1808 was held by 
Thakur Daya E4m of Hdthras, was for some years used as a tahsii. Not a vestige 
now remains of the old buildings, which were pulled down and the materials 
used for the construction of the new police-station. The site is well raised, 
and commands an extensive view'. 

Sonkh. — CAawKcfdn town in' the west of tahsii Muttra ; distant 16 miles 
south-west from the sadr station, on the unmetallod road to Kumbhir. Latitude 
27‘'-29'-12'^; longitude 7 7 ""-5 2 '-40'^. Population (1881) 4,126 (1,966 females). 
It is a thriving and well-to-do place, with a large number of substantial brick- 
built shops and houses, many of them with carved stone fronts. Under the 
Jdts it was the head of a local division. It is said by the Gosdins to derive its 
name from the demon Sankhdsur; but, according to local tradition, it was founded 
in the time of Anang Pal, the rebuilder of Dehli. At some distant period, after 
it bad been deserted for many years, it was resettled by Prahldd, a Jit, whose 
five sons formed it into as many shares (poWi), which still exist, and are to all 
intents and purposes distinct villages. They are Asepatti, Ajalpatti, Pdrnapatti, 
Tasfhapatti, and Sahjuapatti. Their common centre is the Sonkh bizir, which 
lies immediately under the site of the old fort, built by a Jat named Hiti Sinh 
in the time of Sdraj Mai, of which some crumbling walls and bastions still remain. 
A weekly market is held at Sahgua on Thursdays and at Fdrna on Mondays^ 
There are in the town a third-class police-station and a district post-office. 
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The watch and ward of the town is proTided for by taxation under Act XX. of I86e. 
Daring 1881-82 the honse-tax thereby imposedi together with a balance of Us. 1 14-1-9 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 896-9-9. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police 
(Rs. 94i-4-0), pqblic works (Rs. 192-4-0), and conservancy (Rs. 144), amounted to Rs. 772-6-1, 
The returns showed 682 houses, of which 452 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being 
Re. 1-9-9 per house assessed, and Be. 0-2-9 per head of population. 

Surir.^Town in the Mat tabsfl ,* is situated not'far from the left bank of 
the Jumna, north of the district and tahsil capitals, 22 miles from the former, and 
10 miles from the latter. Latitude 27®-46 '-17*07" ; longitude 77^^ -45 '-45*76*'. 
By the census of 1881 the area was 60 acres, with a total population of 5,190' 
(2,487 females), giving a density of 86 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 
4,906 (2,358 females) ; and Musalmans, 293 (129 females). Surir has a third- 
class police-station and a district post-office. Markets are held on Mondays for 
the sale of articles required by the villagers. There are three small modern 
temples dedicated respectively to Mahadeva, Lakshmi-Nar&yan and Bala- 
deva; there are only two or three brick-built houses of any size. The 
original name of the place is said to have been Sugriv- kher^, after the name 
of the founder. The original zaminddrs were Kaldrs ; these were succeeded by 
Dhdkaras, who again were expelled by Rdja Jitpdl, a Gaurua Jaos*. His pos- 
terity still survive, but they have been partially supplanted in the zamiuddri 
by Banida and Bairdgis. In the time of the Mutiny Lachhman, the lambat^ 
ddr, was arrested with 11 others on the charge, which, however, was not 
brought home to any of them, of having been concerned in the disturbances 
that took place at the neighbouring village of Bhadanwara, in which the 
zaminddr, Eunwar Dildar ’AU Khdn, of the Bulundshahr Lalkhdni family, 
was murdered, his wife ravished, and a largo mansion that he was then building 
totally wrecked. 

Taroli. — Agricultural village in tahsil Chhdta ; distant 16 miles north-north- 
west from Muttra, and 6 miles south-east from Ohhata ; is situated a little off the 
Jait andShergarh road. Latitude 27M0'-46"; longitude 77®-37'-45". Popu- 
lation (1881) 2,380 d,089 females). There is a large temple of Radhd Gobind, 
and an annual fair is held on the full moon of Kartik (October-November) and 
the two preceding days in honor of one Swdmi Bdra Bdbu, who is supposed to 
have the power of miraculously curing skin diseases. The market day is Monday, 

Wemi.— Agricultural town in tahsil Mahdban ; distant 10 miles south east 
from Muttra, and 5 miles east from Mahdban. Latitude 27^-25 '-35" ; longitude 
77®-52'.45". Population (1881) 3,664 (1,691 females). It was originally 
founded by the Kaldes. Part of it has been sold by the Jats to Harideva, Bohra, 
The market days are Tuesday and Saturday. 

^,422in 1879. 
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The notice of this district has been compiled by Mr. C. D. 
Steel, C.S,, who has used the latest available materials in the 
shape of Mr. F. W. Porter’s Settlement Report. Valuable papers 
were contributed by the Reverend H. Hackett. When Mr. F. H. 
Fisher was compelled to resign the editorship, only Parts I. and 
II. of this notice had been printed off, and but a small portion 
of Fart III. {viz., np to fiscal history,) had been sent to press. 
The rest of the notice has been edited by the undersigned. 

Allahabad, 1 J. P. H. 

The 29th January, 188i. f 
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ALLAHABAD. 


PAET I, 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

Allahabad,^ a district in the division of the same name, lies around the 
_ . confluence of the rivers Ganges and J umna. It is 

oandaries, area, &o. ijolmded on the north by the Putti, Part4bgarh, and 

Knnda tahsils of the Partdbgarh district in Oudli ; on the north-east by the 
Macbhllshahr tahsil of Jaunpur ; on the east by the Mirzapur and Family 
Domains tahsils of the Mirzapur district ; on tlie south by the Native State of 
Rewah ; on the south-west by Rewah and the Man and Kamasin tahsils of 
B&nda; and on the west by the Khakhreru and Kli^ga tahsils of Fatehpur, 
Allahabad extends from 24^-i7'-6'' to 25‘^-47'-24" north latitude, and from 
81®-ll'-29" to 82®-23'-40" east longitude.® Its greatest length from east to 
west is 74 miles ; its greatest breadth from north to south is (54 miles. The 
villages of Chaukhandi and Khoha, situated some 12 miles over the Rewah 
border, belong to tins district, aud on the north are many villages of parganali 
Mirzapur Chaubfiri completely surrounded by Oudli territory. The total area 
of the district is 2,833*1 square miles. Its total population by the recent census 
(1881) was 1,474,106, or 520*3 to the square mile. But of both area and 
population further details will be given in Part HI. of this notice. According 
’ to the census the district contains 3,504 villages and five towns. Of the latter 
none is of any considerable importance, except the city of Allahabad, within 
the municipal limits of which D&raganj, the next largest of the five, is included. 

For the purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is divided 
Administrative Bub-divU tahstls or snb-oollectorates. Tliese includo 

fourteen of the old revenue circles called parganahs. 
The divisions for civil and eriniinal jurisdiction are the petty judgeship (mwTi- 
siji) and the police circle (thdna ;) there being three of the former and thirty- 
five of the latter. But these and other statistics may conveniently be given in 
tabular form, as follows : — 

' “ In this notice,” writes the compiler, Mr. C. D, Steel, C.S, ** the* greatest use has been 
made of the Heidement li^rt (187<«)by Mr. F. W. Forter, C.S. Information derived, and 
quotations taken, from this work have, as a rule, not been acknowledged in the footnotes. 
Other authorities are quoted in loco.** * The following latitudes aud longitudes for ex- 

treme limits of the Allahabad distriat have been kitidly supplied by Mr, J. B. £1. Hennessey, 
H*A., Deputy Superintendent, Survey of India 

Korth I I^^itude S5o 47' Sd". « . f Latitude 26® 24' 65^ 

^ ' (Longitude 81® 22' 40". (Longitude 8a 23' 40* 

Santh {Latitude 24® 47' 6". ^ , j Latitude' 26® 24' 36", 

south - ^Longitude 82® 9' 24*. ■ t Longitude il® U' 29" 

iVel0.o-Tbese values have been taken off the most recent edition of the Atlas sheets, sub- 
tracting for the longitudes l'-9" to reduce to old value of Madras, vis ,80*’- 1 7 '-2 1", to which a 
luitbti correction of 2 '-SO" must be applied to i educe to the most recent value, vis., 80®-14'-0L" 



ADMINISTRATIVE SUB-DIVISIONS. 


Tahsil. 


DoXb. 

Allaltabud 


SirXthu 

Manjhanpur ... 


Tiuns-Ganoeb 

TIUOT. 

Sorlon ... 


Phulpur 


llundia 


Tbans-Jdhita 

tract. 

Karchbaua ... 


Birah 

Ueja 


Parganah. 

Ancient parganah 
as entered in Ak- 
bar’s Imtitutes 
(1696). 

Area in 1881 . 

a 

o 

3 . 

O ® 

Land revenue 
(exclndi n g 
cesses).! 

Thfinas.* 



1 Sq. 
miles. 


Rs. 


Chail Mi 

lUh&hds ba 
llaveli. 

313 

8,18,059 
(includ- 
ing 1,114 
travel- 
Urs by 
rail.) 

3,13,860 

Kotwali, 

Citnnington, 

i'antonmciit, 

C«ili)nelgai)j, 

Daraganj, 

Kyd«anj, 

Aiotiganj, 

Pura Aliifti, 
Murat g a n j 
' anti Saiii 
’Alcil. 

Kara 

Unveil Kura and 
Buldah Kara. 

836*6 

1,23,386 

3,04,950 

Siiinl, Knra, 
and Koh 
Kill raj. 

KarXri m. 

Karari ... 

154 3 

76,630 

1,37,553 

Afatijhatipiir 
and Kiirlri 

Atharban ... 

Atharban 

Total 

119 4 

323*3 

44,66.3 

6,61,728 

1,00,716 

7,66, 0;8 

Pachehbim 

Sarira. 

Nawaligsnj ... 

' Singraur 

87‘3 

6 ‘,699 

1,01,373 

^^awibganj. 

Soraon 

Sot Ion 

139 

1,09,017 

1,70.739 

7 Soraon, 

Alirzspur Chau- 
hdri 

Jalalpur Bil- 
kliar. 

18*9 

19,178 

23,764 

j Mau-Aima. 

Sikandra .*. 

Sikandurpur ... 

! 

167*3 

1,04,469 

1,68,699 

Ph61pur, Si- 
ts* liiidra. ! 

Jhdsi 

Iladiibas ... 

118*2 

68,532 

1,88,704 

Jbusi, Ua- [ 
numanganj. 

Mall M. 

MaU 

162 8 

98,986 

1,56,633 

Sarai Mam- 
rez. 

Kiwai M. 

Kiwai 

Total 

143*5 

827 

86,768 

5,48,649 

1,66,610 

9,18,412 

Uandia, Ba- 
raut. J 

Arail ... 

Jalalabad m* 

863 

1,24,094 

*J, 66,338 

Karchhana T 
and Ghfir- « 
pur. oi 

a 

1 

Baruh m. 

fiarab ... 

859*1 

53,430 

1,30,560 

t 

( 

Birah and 
Shiiirijnur. ! 

Khairag&rh ... | 

Khairdgarh ... 

660*8 

1,92,205 

2.97,745'Sir8a, Mfin- * 
! da, Meja, / 


Total ... 

1,183*9 
1 

3,69,729 

6,94,633 

K a r a 0 n { 
and Khiri J 

1 Grand total (whole district) ... 

3,83:)*ljU,74,li)6 

23,69,123 



Miinsifl or 
sub-judge* 
ship. 


Afunsif of 
Allahabad* 


Tho sub- 
judge of 
Allahabad 
acts os a 
munsK for 
these par- 
ganahs. 


Munsif of 


> These figures are for the year ending 8Uth September, INSU, and are identical with those printed 
in Form XXI. of the Census Report. The Government demand is liable to fluctuation ironi raridua 
causes which will be alluded to in the fiscal history. From the Board’s Administration Report for 
1880 81 it appears that a net decrease of Rs. 3,073 in the revenue demand occurred from dilavion in the 
year fullowing that for which the above figures are given, so that on the 30th September, lti8l,the 
revenue demand for the whole district waa Us. 83,66,06 i* Details of tlie decrease for each parganah are 
not published in the Report. * These police circles are not quite couteruiinous with the parganahs, 
^ttt are nearly so. Their limits are frequently changed* 
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Daring the first four centuries of Muhammadan rule^ the tract of country 
Change! in those sub- comprised in the Allahabad district seems to 

divisions. referred to in the his- 

tories as Kara Manikpur, The name of the sfiba was taken from the cities 
Kara and Manikpur, on either bank of the Ganges, from which the province 
was administered. Its boundaries are nowhere exactly laid down, and with 
Akbar’s fiscal reforms a new distribution of the siibas of the empire was intro- 
duced. The old siiba of Kara Mdnikpur became merged in the new one of 
lldhdbds, but the names of the former were retained as those of two of the sub- 
divisions (sarkars) of the latter. The limits of the new suba were probably 
much larger than those of the old one, especially towards the east, where 
they were conterminous with Behdr. Of the ten sarkdrs into which the new 
sdba was divided, the Allahabad district, as it was constituted at the cession 
(1801), contained portions of five, viz., Ildlidbds, Mdnikpur, Kara, Bhathghora, 
and Kora (sometimes spelt Korra). These portions consisted of 2G parganahs, 
and their relation to the sarkdrs will be seen from the followintr list : — 


Name of pargauah as at 
cession. 


Ch&il. 

A rail. 

Sorion. 

Nawabganj. 

t^ikaudra. 

Khairagarb. 

Mah. 

jiiusi. 

Mirzapur Cbauhdri, 

Ghuzipur. 

Atharban. 

Ay&h S&b. 

I Kara. 

Dlidta. 

Kkdala. 

lilarari. 

Kotila. 

Mufaur. 

Faichpur, 

Haswa. 

Uatgaon. 

Bdrah, includiug Chankhandi. 
Tappa Jar. 

Kdiii I 
Guiifr. 

Biiidki. 



Hdhdli&s (Allahabad) 


Mfinikpur 


Bbathghord ... 


Parganah as in A'la-i 

•‘AJcbnri, 

Ildh^bas-ba-Ilaveli 


Jal&laliad 


Sordon 


Singranr 

... 

SikaiKlarpur 

... 

Khairagarh 

... 

Mah 


. Hddiobds 


Jalalpur Bilkbar 


Aighi 

... 

Atharban 

M 

Aydh S&h 

... 

Havcli Kara 

Mt 

Bal dab -i- Kara 

... 

B&ri 

...(1 

KarSri 


Kotild 

••* 

Kunra aliai Roson 

... 

Fatehpur-Uaswa 

... 

Haswa 

... 

^ Hatgaon 

... 

tiarah 

... 

( Kora 


S K(itiA» 


J Gonfr 


(. Kiranpnr Kandr* 

... 


^Mr. Porter reads *Katra,’ but it is plainly *K6tia’ or *KotU' in Blocbmann’s teit. 
9 Hr. Soavos (SuppI, Gloss., II., 109) reads * KIratpur-Kauanda.* 
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To the 26 parganuhs just mentioned was added, in 1816, the parganah of 
Handia or Kiw&i. It was ceded hy the Oudh darbar in exchange for the 
parganah of Naw&bganj in Gorakhpur, by treaty dated the 1st May, 1816.^ 
The district continued to consist of these 27 parganahs until the formation of 
the Fatehpur collectorate in 1825. To the latter were then transferred the four 
parganahs of sark6r Kora and all the Kara parganahs exeopt Kara, Atharban, 
and Karari. This left Allahabad with fourteen parganahs, all of which it still 
retains. 

The district staff, as distinguished from the provincial and divisional officials 
that have their head-quarters in the civil station of 
Allahabad, consists of a civil and sessions judge ; 
a magistrate-collector, his assistants, and subordinate officers ; a cantonment 
magistrate ; a varying number of honorary magistrates ; a district engineer ; 
a superintendent of police ; a sub-deputy opium agent and his assistant ; 
a chaplain ; and two civil surgeons, of whom the junior is superintendent of 
the district jail. 

Allahabad is also a large military station, comprising three cantonments, 

Militar force head -quarters of a division. The garrison at 

present consists of a regiment of British infantry, two 
batteries of artillery, a native cavalry regiment, and one regiment of native 
infantry. There is also a considerable force of volunteers. 

Geographically, the district of Allahabad may be divided into three distinct 
General scenery and ; and the general scenery and physical features 

physical features. three tracts differ so essentially from one 

another that it will be best to describe each separately. They are the Dodb, 
the trans-Ganges tract, and the trans- Jumna tract. 

The Do&b, or tract bounded on the north by the Ganges and south by 
The Bo&b Jumna, is in the form of a triangle, with its 

vertex at the junction of the two rivers and its base 
(about 28 miles long) resting on the Fatehpur boundary. The perpendicu* 
lar of this triangle is about 40 miles, the base on the Fatehpur boundary to 
the west 28 miles, and its total area 823 square miles. It includes the tahsHs 
of Alllhabad, Sirathu, and Manjhaupur. The general appearance of this part 
of the district is the same as in the rest of the Do4b. At the junction of the 
rivers stands the Allahabad fort, westward of which lies a fertile lowland tract. 
This gives way to high land in the neighbourhood of the civil station and can*' 
toumeuts, and thence westward there stretches a level high-lyiug plaiu of light 
> Aitebison’s Trsaties, II., ISO. 


The Do&b, 
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loam, sinking ‘gradually as it extends westwards, «nnd stiffening into a clay 
soil interspersed with patches of tUar (saline wasted Along the high bank of 
the Jumna and along the lower course of the SSasur-Klinderi are extensive raviny 
lands, consisting for the most part of a very light sandy soil with a substratum 
of nodular limestone {kanhar). The soil is covered with nodules of kankar ex- 
^ posed by the rapid surface drainage. Along the Ganges are long strips of 
kaehhdf or lowlands, consisting of alluvial soil of the richest description. These 
reach their greatest width near the village of Mahgaon. They are for the most 
part flooded during the rains, but yield magnificent spring crops of wheat 
and barley. 

The general appearance of the DoAb tract, except during the months of 
April, May, and June, when there are no crops on the ground, is that of a 
rich and fertile country. Scattered about it are numcjroiis groves of mango 
and mahua trees, although these have been greatly tbinn(‘d to supply tho rail* 
way. The mahm groves in particular are remarkable for their size and number. 
The appearance of the part of the country covered with ravines is, on the 
other hand, desolate in the extreme ; there being no trees and hardly any vege- 
tation to relieve the monotony of the scene. In the extreme south-west we 
descend to a piece of lowland, extending over several square miles along the 
Jumna. The soil here somewhat resembles the mar or black cotton soil of 
Bundelkband, being dark and friable. It is, however, more mouldy and dingy 
in its appearance. Here tho country is mostly covered with dhdk jungle ; and 
its prominent feature is the Alwdra jhfl, which covers an area of 2,50d acres, 
and always contains water. This is the only considerable lake in the Doab. 

Tho portion of the district north of the Ganges forms an irregular paral- 

^ ^ ^ Jelogram about 4:J miles long and 18 broad. Itcom- 

Trans-Gangos tract, . , ,, « ^ 

prises tho tahsils of Sordon, Phulpur, and Handia. 

In the south we have considerable tracts of Ganges k^ckhdr^ resembling 
tiiose in the Dodb. To this succeeds a high raviny bank of barren soil, and 
then we come to the level upland. The soil adjoining tho ravines is a high* 
lying light loam. North of this the level somewhat sinks, and we come to a 
Atiff clayey loam. To this succeeds an extensive plain of clay or rice land, 
:;yrhioh extends to the northern limit of the district. The country here is 
S remafkably well-wooded. It is also more fertile than the Dodb ; water is nearer 
the level of the soil, and the class of cultivation is better. Indeed, the north- 
east of parganah Sordon and parganah Mirzdpur Chauhdri are considered the 
most fertile parts of the district. It is not surprising, therefore, to find the lands 
here the most highly-rented in the district, if we except the market-garden 
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Trana-Jumna tract. 


and Icachhdr lands near the city. A noticeable feature is the way in which the 
people live in small outlying hamlets. When riding through the country, one 
Sees these on all sides, but rarely is a largo village mot with. In the Doab, on 
the contrary, there are many large villages, especially in parganah Atharban. 
In the shape of the houses, too, there is a difference ; those across the G niges 
being loftier, with more sloping roofs — flat roofs are much less common there. 
The lakes of all sizes in the northern part of the district are, perhaps, its most 
noticeable feature. These are often connected with each other hy small streams, 
which become floods during the rains, and render it almost impf)ssil)lo to move 
across country. Largo quantities of sugar are grown, a crop hardly ever seen 
in the' Doab, and the rice area is very large. 

The largest of the three portions of the district lies south of the J iimna. It is 
1,183 square miles in extent, and contains the three 
tahsfls of Karcliliana, Meja, and Dahah. Speaking 
generally, the Karchhana tahsil may be said to resemble the Dodb; liavitig ravi- 
ny tracts along the Jumna, Ganges, and Tons rivers, and in the centra*, tracts of 
loam and clay. The northern part of Mcja is somewhat similar. About four 
miles south of the Ganges, however, at Manda, on the borders of Mirzapur, a 
range of low stony hills enters the district, and runs duo west past Kohnr&r 
till it meets the Tons river. On the other side of that river, in Djlrah, it breaks 
up into several small ranges ; and so runs on till it reaches the Jumna, divid- 
ing the trans- Jumna part of the district into two nearly equal parts. This 
range finally ends in the Pabhosa hill (565 feet high), in parganah Atharban, 
the only hill in the Doab. To the south of this range of hills extends a large 
tract of mdr, or black cotton soil, interspersed with small isolated stone hills, 
in many places completely overgrown with kdns grass. As may bo imagined/ 
this is a desolate tract, unhealthy, and with nothing to recommend it. The 
heat among the stene hills during the summer is terrific, and the climate, 
differing greatly from that of the rest of the district, rather resembles that of 
B^nda and Hamirpur. This tract extends as far south as the river Belan ^ 
between which and the highland of Rewah is situated a small but fertile tract, 
enriched by the leafy deposits brought down from the Kaimdr hills. Here loam 
lands take the place of mdr, the grass disappears, and though there is 
no irrigation, the face of the] country assumes a thriving aspect. Among the 
sandstone hills in the west of the Barah tahsil, about three miles from the 
8hiur6jpur railway station, is situated the Garhwa lake {tdl), which has been 
artificially formed between two hills, by blocking up the entrance to the 
valley with a large embankment. This bat been recently repaired through 
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the liberality of the late Sir DIgbijai Sinli, r6jd of Balrfimpur. At the 
head of this lake is the celebrated Qarhwa fort, to be hereafter described in 
Part III. 

From a little west of Allahabad all the lower azoic rocks are concealed by the 

Ganirctlc alluvium, stretcliinof up to the base of the 
Geology. tr- . ^ 

Vindhyan scarp, there bein^ only one small outlier of 

the Vindhyans north of tho riv(^r, at Pabhosa, near tlie west confines of the dis- 
trict, Allahabad itself has an elevation above soa-level of about 319 feet,- 
while the highest point in tho great Indo-Gangetic plain in which it stands 
is 1,490 feet, on the road from Sahdranpur to Dchra. Of the surface geology 
of this plain sufficient has been said in a previous notice (see SllXuJAH^NPUR), 
In the south of the district the alluvial formation ends and tho Kaimdr be- 
gins, the latter stretching in a narrow but continuous belt from Gwaliar on 
the west to Rohtdsgarh and Sasscrum on the east. Tho line of demarcation 
of tho two formations within this district, from the Jninna on the west, where 
the Kaimdr approaches very closely to its southern bank, to below Sirsa on 
the east, takes somewhat of the shape of a map of India, the alluvial pushing 
its way in a triangular encroachment into the Kaimdr area.^ 

The’ northern scarps of the Kaimur plateau are almost continuous with 
those in Mirzapur, a gap of alluvium intervening, through which the Bolun 
river winds its course. These northern scarps are hero much less defined and 
abrupt than to the east and W(‘St ; and southerly, instead of forming merely 
the edge of a plateau, really form a ridge with a. fall that, although less steep, 
is still almost as great as on the north side. Tho width of the Kaimur area 
is less than 10 miles in tho south of tho district, where it merges into the 
lower Rewah area. The ago of the Vindhyans, of whicli the Kaimdr is here 
the lowest member, has hardly been even guessed at j the absence of fossils 
depriving geologists of the only means of direct correlation. Some age older 
than carboniferous is suggested by Mr. Mallet. 

About many of the falls over the Rewah and Kaimdr escarpments large 
masses of stalagmite occur, deposited by dripping water, from which, 
considerable quantities of very fine lime are burnt in various places. This 
lime is sold at the kilns at about 20 maunds the rupee, and is trans- 
ported oil pack bullocks to the large cities and towns. The supplies for the 
Jumna bridge were, it is stated, obtained from Sohdgi ghdt in Rewah. For 
building stone the cities of Allahabad, Benares, and Mirzapur are indebted 
almost exclusively to the Kaimdr range, ’ The Kaimdr sandstone, worked 
> Set the Geological Map in Volnme III. of .Memoirs of the Geological Sarvey. 
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ia quarries in the neighbourhood of Chunar, near Mirzapur, and at 
Shiur^jpur in this district, has been described as a fine-grained, compact 
sandstone, of a light reddish colour ; extremely homogeneous, moderately hard, 
and suitable for every kind of work, from the large blocks of the Jumna 
bridge piers to the elaborate carvings of a church.” When first quarried, 
it is said to be softer than it afterwards becomes when exposed to the air.^ 
The workable stone lies in beds of from six inches to eight feet in thickness, 
extremely fissile in some bods ; the lower the beds, the further they crop out from 
the hill, and the more compact and homogeneous is the stone, generally speak- 
ing. It is extracted by blasting and by splitting with wedges. The 
cost in Allahabad of ashlar from these quarries, including all expenses of quar- 
rying, loading, carriage, and unloading, &c., is 10 anas per cubic foot.® It 
was formerly supposed that coal existed in the Kaimur hills, but this idea has 
been shown to have been entirely erroneous, and had for its sole basis the pre- 
sence of some black shales. 


The following are the principal Great Trigonometrical Survey stations ia 

the district, with the latitude and longitude of each,, 
leighta. ’ or 

and the height above mean sea-level : — 


Name of 
station. 

Tahsil. 

Farganah. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height. 





o 

f 

» 

Q 

f 



Bagala ... 

13&rah m. 

Barah 


25 

14 

9*16 

81 

39 

13*31 

617 feet. 

Birwa 

Fb&lpur 

Sikandra 

... 

26 

81 

19*06 

82 

6 

46*77 

346 „ 

Ganeshpur, 

Handia 

KiwM 

... 

26 

20 

4*76 

82 

8 

24*69 

823*78 „ 

Kara 

Sirfithu ... 

Kara 


26 

41 

60*64 

81 

24 

38*96 

409*8 „ 

Meja 

Meja 

Ehairagarh 


26 

7 

10*16 

82 

9 

20*66 

498 „ 

Fabnosa ... 

Manjhanpur ... 

Atharban 

... 

26 

21 

17*32 

81 

21 

36*58 

666 „ 

<Siona 

Handia 

Mah 


26 

27 

3351 

82 

16 

30*96 

833 „ 

Siograur 

Sordon 

Naw&bganj 

... 

26 

36 

3*56 

81 

41 

10*61 

879 „ 


The highest and lowest levels taken are as follows Highest y on centre of 
north parapet wall of Sasur-Khaderi bridge, marked II,, close by road chauki 
and between the 26th and 27th milestones, 349'8i feet : lowesty on top of the 
trijunotion platform of the villages of Jaldlabad, Dddanpur, and Jhinga, 
275-53 feet. 

* Mr.Owen, quoted in Qeologicsl Memoirs, III., 117. ^ Professional papers on IndUm 

Bogineering, Boorkee, Mo. VI. 
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The natural soils, as might have been expected, vary very much throughout 
this district. The most important are the Mmat^ a rich 
loam usually of a darkish colour; and slgorij also 
a loam, but of a more sandy nature, and not so fertile. Other classes of soils 
are matiydr or stifi’ clay land ; baludy a sandy deposit usually of recent for- 
mation, having been reclaimed from a river for the growing of spring crops ; 
clidnchary or lowlying rice-land, which is for the most part of no use whatever 
daring a season of drought (an inferior kind of this in the trans- Jumna waste 
at the foot of the hills is called ehopar) ; and m6r, the well-known ‘ black cotton 
aoir, friable in its nature and quite incapable of irrigation in consequence of the 
numerous and deep fissures that always exist in it— except during the rains or 
just after it has been ploughed. The stony land in the south of the district ia 
called bliontd. 

Besides the classification based on the natural quality of the soils, there are 

others that refer to locality, &c. GoincL for instance, 
Their artificial distinction. i /. n v^* -l ^ j w i j 

IS land of all qualities situated near the homestead 

and, consequently, well-manured ; the rest of tho lands of the village are 

called /idr, or outlying lauds. Sometimes the conformation of the country 

is taken as the basis of classification, and the land is divided into upland 

{uparhdr) and lowland {kachhdr). The lowlying lands by the Jumna and Tons 

are called tari. This soil very much resembles the Ganges kachhdr, but is much 

below it in general fertility. The reclamation of the balud kachhdr tracts 

usually commences with the spontaneous growth of tho wild tamarisk (jhdo). 

This is cut down and yields a certain amount of profit, After it has been 

cleared away, melon-seeds are planted, and the digging down into the soil, 

necessary for the cultivation of these plants, is the very best preparation for 

ihe barley and wheat crops that aro subsequently grown in tho same land. 

Special rates of rent are paid for lands on which melons are sown, for 

the goind land, for lands occupied by market-gardeners near the city 

’(called kdchhidnay after the name of the chief caste of cultivators), and 

for. fruitgroves in the upland. There is also the division of soils inter 

wet,” or capable of irrigation, and dry,” that is, only watered by the rain 

and dew. 

Of the total area of the district, 566*5 square miles (nearly 20 per cent.) 

Barren lands, lands covered are, according to the settlement report, incapable of 
with water, aodYillage sites, cultivation, and 372 square miles (13 percent.) 

more are uncultivated, though said to be capable of tillage. Of these 
Mreas, respectively, 230*6 square miles and 242*8 square miles are situated 



tAKES, JRII.8, &C, 


II 


Lakes, jhfls, 8cc. 


id the trans-Jamna tract, ia the wilds of Khairdgarh and Barab, and in the 
Arail ravines along the Tons and Jumna. The rest of the barren area con- 
sists chiefly of the raviny land along the course of the Sasur-Khaderi and 
Manseta rivers, on the north bank of the Jumna, and north of Kara 
and Shahzadpur, and of the saltpetre plains which are common in the 
western part of the Dodb and the eastern half of pargauah Sikandra. On 
these waste lands whatever grass grows, is either preserved {raJchel) and 
cut after the rains, or is grazed over by cattle {chardi), the owners paying 
a small fee per head of cattle to the zamiudar or owner of the land. Included 
ill the waste area above mentioned is an area of 32,530 acres^ occupied by the 
sites of villages and towns. Of this a large portion is taken up by the city and 
cantonments of Allahabad. 

The large area of 80,102 acres, ^ or 4*9 per cent, of the whole district, lies 
under water. The Garhwa tdl in Bdrah, and 
the Ahvha, jhU in Atharban, have been alluded 
to above. It is, however, in the northern parganahs of Soraon, Sikandra, 
Mah, and Kiwai, that we find the most jhils. The Settlement Report gives 
a list of 26 considerable ones in this part of the district, among which 
comes, facile princeps, the great Ananchba j/d/, covering no less than 1,823 
acres. Tlicso jliUs are for the most part shallow, and dry up during the 
hot weather. They form a perfect network all over the country, being 
connected together by small streams, which, however, in the rains assume 
the dimensions of rivers. These jhils are entirely surrounded by rice fields 
during the rains, in fact hardly any other crop is grown at this season in 
this part of the country. 

In Khairdgarh and Barab, owing to the scanty population, large holdings 
are unavoidable ; and the barrenness of the soil and 
poverty of the inhabitants necessitate frequent and 
extensive fallows. It is impossible, on account of the enormous holdings, for any 
tenant to cultivate all, or anything like all, the land for which he pays rent. The 
custom is for a tenant to cultivate only a portion of his holding, leaving the 
remainder for grazing purposes, but paying an annual rent for the whole. As 
is but natural, the better classes of soils are brought under the plough every 
year. In the case of outlying lands, however, the cultivated portion varies 
almost annually in position, and its extent is governed by the variation of sea- 
sons, the amount of seed at the cultivator’s command, the number and condition 
of his plough cattle, and a hundred and one other causes. 

* Settlement Report. * ibid. 


Fallows. 
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The settlement measurements give the following areas as covered by groves 
^ in the different portions of the district : Do&b 19,921 

acres, trans^Wanges 30,909 acres, and trans-Jumma 
21,334 acres, total 72,164 acres, or abjut four per cent, of the total area. Tlio 
most noteworthy of these are the mahua (Bama latifolia) plantations of the 
western part of the Doab, the magni6cent mango groves of the trans-Ganges, 
and the remarkable and luxuriant growth of the pfpal {Ficus religiosa) in the 
south of Khairdgarh, under the Kaimiirs. J?hdk jungles, lit up in March with 
their scarlet blossoms, exist to some extent in most parts of the district. The 
dhdk tree is here termed the ehhiul In the mdr tracts, groves of the babul 
{Acacia arahica) are frequently met with. 

The water-level varies in a most extraordinary manner in different parts 


Water-level. 



of this district. The following depths of water- 
levels are taken from maps recently drawn up by the 


Karchhana 

... 

... as feet. 

Handia 

... 

AO feet. 

BArah 

... 

... 18 

Siratha 

••• 

Ill 66 ff 

Meja 


... 30 „ 

Chill ... 


60 „ 

SorAon 

FbClpur 

... 

... 30 „ 

... 46 „ 

MaDjhaopur 

... 

(M 24 „ 


These measurements were made in the beginning of the cold weather. 
The water-level is lowest in the raviny tracts about Jhusi and along the banks 
of the Jumna in parganah Chail. In these tracts, it is sometimes as much as 80 
feet below the sin face of the surrounding country, and the usual depth is about 
60 feet. At the Karela-bngh distillery, on the bank of the Jumna and just 
within municipal limits, a costly well was commenced a few years ago, but the 
difficulties arising from the substratum of kankar, and the necessity of carrying 
it down to a great depth, compelled its abandonment ; the supply of water has 
still to be brought, in the old fashioned and expensive way, from the Jumna. In 
the highlands of Jhiisi matters are nearly as bad, the depth to the water 
being, ordinarily, about bO feet. At the town of Kara, overlooking the Ganges, 
the wells are deep, and when the water is at last reached, it is very brackish. 
It has been getting worse and worse in quality of late years ; and now the 
whole of the drinking water for the town has to be brought by water-carriers 
from a long distance. This fact is likely to have a very serious effect on the 
prosperity of the place, and as a matter of fact, it is being superseded in 
importance by the adjacent town of Darfinagar. In Sikandra, on the other 
hand, the water-level in ordinary years is only about 15 to 20 feet below the 
surface ; in years of heavy rain it is still less. In Gordon and Ch6il it is 
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from 20 to 30 feet ; find earthen {kaehcha) wells, as a rule, stand well. In 
Nawdbganj and the northern part of JhiisS the level is lower, being from 30 
to 40 feet. Generally, in parganahs Kara and Arail ^except in the high rainy 
tracts along the Jumna and Tons) the water is near the surface of the 
soil. Statistics are wanting for Biirah and the southern part of Khairagarh, 
but, generally speaking, it may be said that in rocky parts the water is deep, 
and in the lowlying lands the soil is unstable. Consequently, wells are there 
very few and far between ; and the greatest want of water, even for drinking 
purposes, is nearly always felt in this part of the district. In places, one has 
to go for miles before coming to a well : and often, when it is reached, the water 
is bad. With those exceptions, however, the water is good throughout tho 
district, and the supply generally abundant. 

There are at present (1883) no canals : but a survey is being made with a 
view to bringing down the Ganges Canal from Cawn- 

Oftnftls « o 

pore. It will run through the Doab portion of the 
district, south of the river Sasur-Khaderi, into tho Jumna. 

After passing the Fatehpur district, the Ganges skirts Allahabad for 
^ about 23 miles, separating tahsil Sirathu and part 

iversi t e angea. Oudh district of Partabgarh. It 

then enters this district at Patti Naraur, and passes under* Dardganj (a suburb of 
Allahabad) and Jhdsi (the old Pur6nik city Kesi or Pr&tishthdn). Then, joined, 
by the Jumna and Tons, it wends its way towards Mirzapur, For the last eleven 
miles of its course in Allahabad, it merely skirts the district, as it leaves it at 
Tela, a village on the northern bank. It has a total length in the district 
f 78 miles, and divides tho parganahs of Nawdbganj, Jhiisi, and Kiwdi, on 
the north, from those of Chdil, Arail, and Khairdgarh, on the south. During 
the rains it is a magnificent body of water, navigable for any kind of craft, 
with a breadth in places of six miles, and an average breadth of 2^ to 3 miles. 
The average depth is said to be then from 60 to 70 feet. At that period 
of the year it is nowhere bridged : and the only regular ferries then are 
those at Ph4phamau and Jhdsi, which in June take the place of the boat- bridges 
at those places. The navigation here is sonretimes dangerous for the rough 
country boats used at these ferries. These are very liable to be capsized 
during the Hoods, especially when the wind blows with much force up or 
down the river. At times, when the wind is adverse, traffic from one bank 
is entirely suspended. When there is not much wind, a boat not heavily 
laden can easily make the passage in three-quarters of an hour. At other 
times H takes three or four hours’ hard rowing to get across. A great deal, 
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of course^ depends on the strength of the current, which varies greatly. When 
it is strong, the boats from Dar^ganj are usually carried downstream nearly to 
the sangam, or junction of the Ganges and Jumna ; and have to creep up along 
the northern shore to the landing-place. The strip of land on which the 
annual fair is held in January, is during the rains entirely covered by the 
Ganges ; and the walls of the fort are washed by the stream. The Prdgwal 
Brahmans that reside at the meeting of the waters then remove their sheds 
and standards to the large embankment running from Darnganj to the fort. 

The chief town on the Ganges besides Allahabad, and an important place 
of call for the river craft, is Sirsa, situated just below the junction of the Tons 
with the Ganges. Sirsa only ceased to be a municipality in 1873. Lachchagir, 
on the northern bank opposite Hatidia, is a famous place of pilgrimage. A 
metalled branch of the grand trunk road was made down to it, as in former 
days the river steamers used to stop at this place, whenever they were unable 
to reach Allahabad in consequence of the sandbanks. The only other place 
of importance on the Ganges in this district is Kara. 

During the cold and hot weather the appearance of the Ganges is much 
less agreeable. The river then shrinks to an average breadth of three quarters 
of a mile, and a depth of from 1 5 to 20 feet. Navigation under these circum- 
stances is, of course, extremely dilBcult, the sandbanks being numerous and 
continually changing their position. On one side or other of the river, and some- 
times on both sides, are found, as a rule, immense stretches of sand. At this season 
crossing is effected by the bridges of boats at Pli&phdmau and Jhusi, in connec- 
tion with the Lucknow and grand trunk roads, to meet which temporary roads 
over the sandy tracts are made. There are, besides these crossings, no less than 
20 boat ferries over the Ganges, which ply under the principal villages on either 
side ; and in the hot weather the river is generally fordable at Tisaura, Sanjai, 
Eoh, Sanauti, Badra, Jhusi, and Dhukri. Those fords, however, depend greatly 
on the season. 

Perhaps the most remarkable among the features of the Ganges are the 
frequent and violent oscillations in its course. These are by no means con-' 
fined to the valley as now demarcated. In Chdil, between Basehri and Mahgaon, 
at the mouth of the Tons, and in the extreme north of Khairdgarh, there are 
old beds of the Ganges some miles south of the present one. Almost yearly 
the course of the stream changes ; and after the rains it is a matter of great 
anxiety, both to the riparian villagers and to the district authorities, whether 
the deep stream will be found on the north or south side of the sandy river- 
bed. Por> in this district, dhdr dhurd, or the ^ deep stream ’ rule, prevails. Ac- 
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cording to this the deep stream is ordinarily the boundary of villages and of 
parganahs ; and land gradually tlirown up belongs to the estate to which it 
accedes. But land severed in a lump by a sudden change of the current of the 
stream, is, if still capable of identification, considered to belong to the estate 
from which it was taken. 

Although sandbanks abound, the only considerable island is Jamnipur 
(nicknamed drdzi mutandza\ in consequence of the disputes that arose about 
it), which lies about two miles below the junction of the Ganges and Jumna. 
It is now considered to belong to parganah Arail. 

The lowest average level (zero) of the Ganges is said to be 237*15 feet 
above mean sea-level at Kardchi harbour. The highest and lowest levels of 
the Ganges during the rains (15th June to 15th October) for the years 1878-81 
are shown in the following statement, extracted from a register kept in the 
office of the executive engineer at Allahabad : — 



1878. 

1879. 

|. 1880. 

1881. 

Levels. 

Date. 

Feet. 

Date. 

Feet. 

Date. 

Feet. 

Date. 

Feet. 

Highest, 

Lowest, 

2nd Aug., 

86th June, 

26497 

24404 

16 th and 16 th 
August. 
,2l8tand 22nd 
June. 

278-W ; 

244-37 

12 th Aug., 

I8th June, 

2C6 84 

243-72 

22nd Aug., 

2nd July, 

277-26 

246-91 


The Jumna enters this district on the south-west ; it divides parganahs 
Atharban, Kardri, and Chdil from parganahs Darsenda 
and Chhibdii in Bftnda and from Bdrah and Arail in 
Allahabad. The Jumna differs from the Ganges in its narrower valley, its 
more constant bed, and the greater number and depth of the ravines on its banks. 
It cuts off the lofty hill of Pabhosa from the range of stony hills in Bdnda ; 
and entering the Allahabad district at Part^bpur (where there is a prettily-situated 
bungalow' on a hill over-looking the river), flows east between well* defined 
banks. Near Deoria it passes the remarkable temple of Sajdwan-deotd, situated 
on a rock in midstream, and its course bends northwards. It then passes under 
the fine railway bridge of the East Indian Railway ; and after flowing under- 
neath the Allahabad fort (which it shows a tendency to undermine), falls into 

^ Originally built as a habitation for the Superintendent of tho stone quarrrics at this ' 
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the Ganges, after a course of 63 miles in this district. The average breadth in 
flood* time is miles and at low-water level half a mile. Its average depth in 
the rains is 80 feet ; in the dry weather 16 feet. There is an island of consi- 
derable size in the centre of the river, opposite Sihonda in Chdil, which has 
remained unchanged for years. It is called Manjhi&ri, and is the site of the 
village of the same name, which now belongs to parganah Barah. The stream 
of the Jumna is more rapid than that of the Ganges. In times of great floods 
the strength of its current has been so great as to completely force back the 
Ganges ; at such seasons there is hardly any current opposite Ddraganj, 
and all the low-lands are flooded. The waters of the Ganges and Jumna 
are commonly said not to intermingle for some time after their junction, 
and to be plainly discernible separately ; the Ganges water being yellow, while 
that of the Jumna is blue. This probably depends on the state of the floods, 
for ordinarily no difference is apparent. The chief ferries are at Baluagh&t, 
in the city of Allahabad, and at Rdj^pur on the B&nda road. The greatest 
rise of this river, as registered at the bridge, was 49i feet above the lowest 
mean level. 

The Tons rises in the Kaimdr hills, and has a length of 44 miles in this district. 
It divides Bdrah from Khairdgarh, and falls into the 
Ganges about 19 miles below its junction with the 
Jumna. Stony rapids are frequent, and the river is therefore unnavigablo. 
It is spanned, a few miles above its mouth, by an iron girder bridge of the East 
Indian Railway. This bridge is 543| miles from Calcutta. It cost Rs. 14,08,402,. 
and consists of seven spans of 150 feet each and two spans of 32 feet, with a total 
length of 402 yards. It has an iron superstructure on brick piers, founded on 
wells sunk 33 feet below the bed of the river. The height from the 
bed of the river to the rails on the upper roadway is 76 feet. Under-- 
neath the railway is a lower road for cart traffic, lOJ feet in width. It was 
opened for traffic in April, 1864. There aro ferries at Panba and Kohurdr ; 
and at Kaimdi the river is crossed by a stone causeway. The valley of the 
Ions is only ^bout 400 yards broad, and at low water the river is nowhere^ 
more than 150 yards wide ; while in places it is only about 40 yards. The 
greatest rise registered since the bridge was built was 65J feet above the 
lowest mean level. 

The Belan, a tributary of the Tons, flows through the south of Khairigarh for 

Belan tnd other streuns. ^ through Rewah. It 

resembles the Tons in its general features ; its valley is- 

narrow and well-defined, and it has no alluvial land. Ferries are kept up at the* 
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four road- crossings, but these are only required in the rains. There are no 
other rivers properly so called; but there are some largo nd/ds, which carry 
down immense volumes of water during the rains. Those are the Kinahiii in 
Kar&ri, the Sasiir-Khaderi in Barah and Chail, the Barnan in Mali, the Bairagid 
(which runs along the eastern side of pargaiiah Jhiisi, and is said to derive its 
name from the frequent ineanderings of its current), the Manseta in Sikandra 
and Jhusi, and tho Lapar in Kliairagarh. The Biijapur nctla near Mdnda, and 
the Loni in the south of Barali, may also bo mentioned among tho minor 
streams. 

A certain mimher of country boats are still emplo^^ed in the river traffic, and 
a large amount of cotton is brought by them yearly 
Navigation. Hown the Ganges from Cawnpore, and down the Jumna 

from Biindelkhandd Tho greater part of this, however, does not remain in tho 
district, but is taken by cart to Jaiinpur, Azamgarh, and other districts from tho 
river depots ; or else is scut on by river to Mirzapur and Benares. Food-grains 
and linseed are shipped in large quantities, for both the eastern and western 
districts, from Bliikar on the Jiuniia in Arail, and from Sirsa on the Ganges in 
Kliairagarh. The value of (he annual traflic of these places has been estimated 
at Ids, 74,000 and Bs. 1,05,000 respectively but of course a considerable 
amount of this goes to tho Jasra and Sirsa-road railway stations. Stone is 
brought to xMlahabad, by river, from the Partahpur, Deoria, and R6j4pur quar- 
ries. Akbar’s fort (kiW tniMruk, as it is called by tlie natives) was built of 
stone brought from the two (irst-mimcd places. 

In its means of communication Allahabad is perhaps the most favoured dis- 
ComiuoDications. trict ill India. Situated, roughly speaking, mid-way 

by rail between Calcutta and Bombay, and between 
Lahore and Calcutta, it has been described, not without reason, as one of the 
chief centres of the railway system of India. Tho recent opening of the Rajpu- 
tfina line has tended to relieve both the passenger and goods traffic at Allahabad, 
but is said as yet to have done it no appreciable harm. If tho projected line direct 
from Calcutta to Nagpur is carried out, Allahabad will, of course';%)se some of its 
present ceutral cliaracter as regards Calcutta and Bombay. The East Indian 
Railway enters the district on tlie cast, not far from the Nahwai station, and runs ‘ 
through KhairAgarh, over the Tons bridge, through Arail, and across the Jnmna, 
by tho iron girder bridge, 3 to Allahabad. Leaving the city, it proceeds through 
parganalis Chdil and Kara ; and leaves the district some nine miles west of 

' For further inforniatinn on this subject see the notice of the « Tradi^ ’ of the disirict in 
, .. ^ ^e**'**.'"®'*^ Report, 1878, p. 41, » Briefly described abovo. »ee also the 

article oti Allahabad city, 
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Birdthu, The stations are Nahwai^ Birsa road, Karch^iana, Naini, Allahabad 
(where a small branch rnns to the fort, in which there is a small station), Ma- 
uanri, Bharwdri, and Sirathn. It is also proposed to make a station at Ajhua, 
some six miles west of Sirdthu. The length of the main line in this district is 82 
miles 1 furlong 550 feet; and of the Jabalpur branch 24 miles 5 furlongs 135 
feet.^ The Jabalpur extension of the East Indian Railway branches off at Naini 
in Arail, and runs through that parganab and Bdrah, passing the stations of 
Jasra and Shiurdjpur, into Rewah. 

The district is well supplied with roads. The four main metalled roads are 
(1) the grand trunk road; (2) the Fyzabad road; (3) 
the Jaunpur road ; and (4) the Ndgpur or Jabalpur road. 

The first enters tho district at the beginning of mile 468 and leaves it at 

. tli® eiid of mile 543. Thus seventy-six miles of the 
The grand trunk road. , , 

grand trunk road he in this district, in parganahs 

Kiwdi, Jhuai, ‘Ohdil,yaad Kard. It crosses the Ganges at Dardganj, by 
means of a bridge-of-boats in the dry season, and in the rains by a ferry. 
This road has been more than once described in other district notices. In this 
district it is well shaded by trees; and there are road bungalows at Baraut 
(470th mile), Saidabad (480th mile), Jhusi (494th mile), Tiwuri Taldo (507th 
mile), Mdratganj ^520th mile), and Kamdsin (533rd mile). Tho use of those 
may generally be obtained by the public on application to the collector or execu- 
tive engineer. The road runs through the heart of the Allahabad city, pass- 
ing under the Kotapdrcha railway arch, through the Khuldabad sardi, again 
crossing the railway by the crossing near the Dhiimanganj octroi outpost, and 
finally emerging into open country at the south-west corner of the new canton- 
ments and Karbala. The encamping-grounds on this road are given on a later 
page. Sarais or hostelries for native travellers are numerous throughout 
its length, Among the principal ones are that at Hanumdnganj, the Bardi 
Garhi in the city, and Imamganj between Piira Mufti and Mdratganj. 
Numerous masonry tanks have been built, for the convenience of travellers, at 
places near this road, by wealthy bankers and others. The largest is that at 
Miiratganj, which was built by one Chamru Ldl, but its capacity for holding 
water is small in comparison with its size. On the steps down to the water 
are built a dancing-room [ndeh^ghar) and (on the opposite side) a women's bath- 
ing-house, both highly ornamented inside with frescoes. At one corner is an 
unfinished temple. Other tanks are situated at Saini, Tiwdri Taldo, and at 
several places east of Jhdsi. 

i Note by Mr. Qrshsm Peddle, District Bogineer, E. I. B. 
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The Fyzabad road leaves Allahabad by the bridge-of-boats at Pb&pMman, 

The Fyzabad, Jaunpur, mns through the parganah of Naw6bganj, and so 
and Jabalpur (Sohdgi) r g ^ u 1. 

roads. on to the tahsil town of Soraon. It then passes about 

a mile to the west of the considerable town of Mau-Aima, and, after a 

course of over 17 iniles^ in this district, it enters Partabgarh hear its 74th 

milestone. It has staging bungalows at Malaka (9 1st mile) and Amdnganj 

(80th mile). The metalled road to Jaunpur branches off from mile 494 of the 

grand trunk road, a short distance oast of Jhiisi, and runs through parganahs 

Jhiisi and Sikandra for 20^ miles. At its 15th mile it passes Phiilpur, the 

tahsil town, which is thus easily accessible from Allaliabad. The ‘ Soh^igi’ road 

to Jabalpur commences at the Jumna railway bridge, and runs southwards 

through Arail and Barah. It crosses the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian 

Railway between the sixth and seventh milestones, and has staging bungalows 

at Ghurpur (9th mile) and Bansi (21st mile). It leaves the district at 

its 27th mile. Ghurpur is a halting-place much used by travellers, 

from its proximity to the town of Karma, distant two miles east. Since 

the opening of the railway the traffic on this road has become very small : 

and it will, in consequence, be given up as a first-class road after its 10th 

mile. 

Besides the above, there are metalled roads from Mdratganj to near 
Manjhanpur, continued thence to R&jdpur in B&nda 
as a second-class road ; from D&r6nagar and Kara 
to Sirathu railway station (6 miles); short roads from Sirsa to Sirsa- 
road railway station (3^ miles) ; from Koh (encamping-ground) to Bhar- 
w&ri railway station (2 miles) ; and from Piira Mufti to Manauri (IJ 
miles), and from the Jumna bridge to Naini (2 miles). There are also the 
city and station roads of Allahabad itself, which will be described in the city 
afticlc. 

The unmetalled roads have, in the present year (1883), a total mileage 
within the district of 260 J, as follows second-class 
roads 73, third-class roads 121, and fourth-class 
roads (village tracks) 366^ miles. Of these, the following are the most 
important:— (1) Allahabad to Mahla gh&t on the Jumna, vi'd Makhdpur 
(large bridge over the Sasur-Ehaderi) and Sardi ’ Akil, the main road to Bdnda 
and much used ; although now included in the fourth class, it is being raised 
and bridged for its whole distance* (2) From the last a road branches off, 

>Its mileage is not reckoned from the Allahabad end. The road used to terminate at mile 
93 in4he bed of the Ganges ; but over a mile of it has b^n swept away, and mile 9S is not now 
a complete mile. 


Other metalled roads. 


Unmetalled roads* 
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a little east of Sardi *Xkil, to Karari. (3) From Siratliu to Sliahpur 
(opposite the mart of Haj^pur in Banda district), vid Karari and Manjhanpur. 
Both this and tlio last are important roads, Karari b(dn^ quite the most 
important place in this part of the district. (4) Allahabad to KLanjahanjtiir, 
vid Nawab^anj, and thence to the lar^o town of M^nikpur in Partab^rarh 
district. (5) From Muratganj (meeting there the miitalled road from Bharw^ri 
railway station) to Bam Chaura ghat on the Ganges near Baseijri ; across the 
river this road runs nearly through the centre of the Nawabganj, Soraon, 
Sikandra, and Mah parganahs to Sarfii Mamrez in the hist of those ; from 
Sarai Mamrez this road is continued eastwards (for a sliort distance only in this 
district) towards Mirzapur, and southwards to Sirsa railway station, vid Haiidia, 
crossing the Ganges between Handia and Sirsa. (6) Piiulpnr to Usmatipur 
(opposite Sirsa), branching off from the road last-mentioned at Phulpur. This 
indeed may bo considered a continuation south of that road ; it is described as 
“ bad after Pbiilpur.” (7) Jasra to Shiurajpur, vid Barab, bridged and raised 
as far as thelast-named place. (8) from Naini railway station, through the wholo 
length of the trans-Jumna tract, of which it is the princij)al thoroughfare, to 
Drummondganj in Mirzapur district, vid Karchhana railway station, Kohnrdr 
(crossing here the Tons and having a bungalow belonging to the Mdnda 
and Koraou. The numerous cross roads that connect the more 
important ones will be sufficiently seen from the small map prefixed to this 
notice. 

The Jumna and Tons railw^ay bridges, of which descriptions are given else- 
where in this notice, are the only important bridges 
in the district. The grand trunk road crosses the 
Balr&gia nMa by a masonry bridge of three archways, aggregating 61 feet wddth 
of waterway; and the Sasur-Khaderi, in mile 540, by a bridge of similar 
construction, having 72 feet width of openings. The Sasur-Khaderi is also 
bridged at three other spots ; on the road between Sir6thu and Manjhanpur, 
on the metalled road to Manjhanpur from Bharwari, and at Makhupur on the 
Banda road. The Jaunpur road crosses the Barn an by a bridge of nine spans, 
of 30 feet each ; and on the Sor^ou-Sikandra road there is a bridge, with a 
waterway of 130 feet, over the Manseta. 

There are, altogether, twelve encamping-grounds (pardos) on the prinoipal 

district: those on the Jabalpur (8oh6gi) 
and Fyzabad roads belong to the zamind&rs, and the 
remainder are the property of Government. Supplies are easily obtain- 
able at all, with the exception of the one at Kanti, which is little used. They 
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are nil provided witli masonry wells, containing good water. The encamping- 
grounds are ; — (1> on the grand trunk road, Bariiufc, Saidabad, Jhusi, Alopi 
Bdgh, Piira Mufti, Kob Kbiraj, and Saini ; (2) on the Fj^zabad road, Maluka, 
Soraon, and Sultdnpur ; (3^ on the Jaunpnr road, Phiilpur ; and (4 on tbe 
Jabalpur road, Kanti. 

The principal ferries are those at Rdjgbdt and Phapbamau, which are served 
^ . by boat bridges during the dry months. Others of 

importance are Manikpur, Gutni, Shahzadpur, R4ni- 
Chaura, Kuresar, Mau-Saraiya, Lawdiii, and Sirsa, on the Ganges; Shahpur, 
Malila, Marijliiiiri, and Balua-ghat, on the Jumna; and Panasa, on the Tons. 
All these and others are managed under the provisions of the Ferries Act (XVII, 
of 187b), and produce a considerable revenue. 


In the following table arc given the distances by road from Allahabad of 

Table of distances other principal places in the district. In the case 

of places off the main roads the figures are approxi- 
mate only : — 


Towu or village. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Ahtnadpiir Fawan 


11 

Andliawau 


S3 

/.rail 


4 

Aarawa 


8 

lUrah 


18 

Baraut 

(•* 

as 

Barethi (in Mah) 

... 

]0 

Barokhar 

... 

40 

Bh4ratganj (via Mejd) 

Ml 

39 

Bharwari 

... 

24 

Ghail 


16 

Oharwa 


19 

Dabdwal 

m! 

i 

Ddrdnagar 


39 

Dhokri 

!!'. 

7 

Ohinpur Mubammadpur 


25 

Ghfirpur 


10 

Gohri 


8 

Handia 


23 

Hanumdnganj 


12 

lamdilganj (Tikri) 



Jaara 


14 

Jhdsi 

Ml 

4 

Kaja 

•M 

21 

Kalidnpur 

•M 

21 


Town or village. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Kanti 


15 

Kariiri (via MGratganj 33 miles), 

25 

Karchhana (staiiou 1 1 ) 


13 

Karma 


12 

Kara 


41 

Khiri 

• ^ 

29 

Koh Khirdj 


24 

Kobnrar 

•M 

23 

Kor&on 

l»t 

35 

Korijon 


42 

Koaani 


28 

Kotw& 


11 

Mahgaon 


16 

Makhupur 


13 

Mai aka 


7 

Manauri 


13 

Mfinda (viA Meja) 


1 38 

Manjhanpar 


31 

MaU’Aima 


21 

Meja 


28 

Mioh&r 


20 

Miredpur Chanhari 


28 

Mnuahi-kd-pura 

Mt 

5 

Muratganj 


21 

Nahwai (by rail) 

»* 

34 • 
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Town or village. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Town or village. 

uistanoe 

in 

miles. 

Naini station (village is 6 miles), 

4 

Sannrai Buzurg 


41 

Naw&bganj 

... 

m 

Shdbzadpur 


33 

Pachchhiin Sarfra 

... 

ai 

Shiur&jpur (28 by rail) 


26 

Fan&sa 


19 

Sikandra (viA Phulpur) 

• •• 

26 

Phfilpur 


18 

Sirathu (86 by rail) 


38 

Fura Mufti 


n 

Sirsa 


26 

H&mnagar 

... 

»7 

Siwaith 

... 

9 

Saitiabad 

••• 

19 

Sorfion 

v«l 

13 

Saiui 

... 

37 

Sult&npur 

.*. 

21 

tialyid Sarfiwan 


16 

Tal4o Tiwiri 

... 

9 

S&raf *Akil 


20 

Umarpur Niir^ 

... 

4 

Sarii Mamres 

... 

• 28 





There is little to be said of the climate of the district that would not 


apply to its neighbours. The northern portions of the 
trans* Ganges parganahs are considered, from tlieir 
low position, somewhat malarious during, and immediately after, the rainy 
season* The climate of B&fah and Khair^garh is the worst in the district. 
In the summer months the hot winds sweep across the stone hills with incredi- 
ble fury, and the heat becomes extreme from radiation. In the rains the mdr 
soil favours the production of swamps, which effectually preclude locomotion. 
It is in this southern tract that the species of paralysis variously ascribed to 
wind stroke, eating kesdri ddl (a kind of vetch), or exposure in the wet mdr 
soil, while herding cattle, is so prevalent. No other diseases are confined to 
particular localities. 

In May and June Allahabad city is credited with being one of the 
Temporature and rain- hottest places in India, but the same is often said 
of Agra and other cities in these provinces. The 
temperature is lowest about the beginning of January, and the 8th of that 
month is said to be the coldest day in the normal year. The highest normal 
daily temperature, 94*5'’, is reached on the 25th of May. The highest maxi- 
mum temperature observed during the ten years, 1870-79, was 119‘8® on 
the 19th June, 1878. The greatest range in a year, during that period, 
was 83*8 ill 1878. The most probable value of the mean annual rainfall 
of Allahabad is said to be 41*18 inches. For an elaborate account of the 
climate of Allahabad the reader may be referred to Some Results of the 
Meteorological Observations taken at Allahabad during the ten years, 1870-79,*’ 
by Mr. S. A. Hill, B.Sc., Meteorological Reporter to Government, North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. The followiDg table summarises the statistics 
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PART IL 

ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Animal kingdom. 


Domestic animals 


A FEW unscientific details regarding the fauna of the district are alone 
required, as a scientific list will be foinid in the 
introduction to Vol. IV. of this series, and the 
accounts in former district notices lesve little to add that is special to this 
district. 

The horses bred in the district are small and poor, and this notwithstand- 
ing the large demand arising from the increasing 
use of ponies in the city of Allahabad, and on the 
numerous metalle<l roads in the interior. This dcimnd is met chiefly by impor- 
tations from the Makhanpiir and Batesar fairs, held in the Cawnpore and 
Agra districts respectively. It is also, to a certain e.xtent, supplied by the 
K4huli merchants, hut the bettor portion of their stock is usually dispo.sed of 
further north. The European demand for Walers arid Arabs finds its supply 
in the Calcutta and Bomhiiy markets. Mules and camels arc mostly brought 
from other districts, but there are a few Musalmatis in the city of Allahabad 
■who combine the breeding of tlie latter with the ocoiipation of carriers. With 
a vew to improve the local broel of donkeys a Government stallion is kept at 
Pdra Mufti. 

As in most districts, the breeding of bullocks and cows is more attended to 
here than that of any other animals. Those found 
north of the Ganges are for the most part of an inferior 
quality, the prices of oxen ranging from Rs G to Rs. 12. A buftalo, too, 
may be bought in Handia for as littlo as Rs. 5, the ordinary price being 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7, while in Phulpur it rises to Rs. 8. In Allahabad the 
prices of plough-cattle range from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 for bullocks, and from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 10 for buffaloes; butof course bullocks of a superior kind from HAnsi and 
other places are often seen in the carriages of mahAjans and country gentlemen. 
As much as Rs 200 is often paid for a really good pair of trotting bullocks. 
The price of cows may bo said to bo about Rs. 5, or a little more, for every 
ser of milk they give. Large numbers of buffalo cows are kept in the city, 
as their milk is the best for making ghi. These animals are very valuable. 
Largo herds of bullocks ore brought from all parts of India to the Commis- 
sariat Department in Allahabad, and in the city the buffaloes of the conseryancy 
contractor aro of good quality. Merchants from Bbartpur sometimes pass 
through Allahabad with large^ herds of cattle, which they are taking down 


Buffaloes , bullocks, &c. 
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cooTitry. Those men travel as far as Calcutta. In Manjhanptir the sturdy 
little straight-backed bullock of Bdnda is common ; and the average price 
of bullocks in that part is as high as Rs. 20 for animals fit for ploughing. At 
Manjhanpur and Karma, in parganah Arail, largo cattle markets are held, 
attended by people from this and other districts. Goats are common every- 
where. What sheep there are, are found across tlie Ganges. 

Thousands of head of cattlo arc annually lost in tho district from foot and 

mouth disease (khamva) and rinderpest ichechaL 
Cattle disease. mi ’/• •» i • n i . ^ 

wdta or stUa), The loruicr prevails chiefly during 

Septembcr-October, and the latter from January to July. Among other local 

remedies for the former, is tlie practice of keeping the animals affected tied 

up in mud or water as high as the fetlocks. The scientific treatment of 

these diseases has been ineiitionod in former notioea, and is the subject 

of a special manual,' to which the reader inuy be referred. Other diseases 

of cattlo, some of which may bo merely varieties of tho above, 

are known in tho district by tho names given below. Gham khurwa or 

jhurm is said to bo caused by eating a certain kind of grass, probably 

grass affected with some insect ; it occurs only in the rains, produces 

swelling of the mouth and a discliarge, but lasts usually for three or four days 

only, and is rarely fatal. Jibhi, as its name indicates, is an affection of tho 

tongue ; small blisters, like spines, appear on it, which are treated by the native 

practitioner by excision ; it is not dangerous, Mirlci is distinguished by small 

swellings on the tongue. In balds haghiha the whole body swells, and 

the animal constantly turns round as if affected with giddiness. Other diseases 

are mithm^ gdrmi, and dhans. 

There are enormous licrds of antelope and wild pigs in Kliairagarh and 

^ , Barali, where their inroads are a serious matter for 

wild animals and snakes, xn • . i ' 

the cultivator, iho white doer of Kliairagarh is 

probably only an albino specimen of tho ordinary black buck. A few specimens 
only have been shot. Ravine deer are common among the Barah bills near 
the Jumna, and leopards are occasionally heard of in the same neighbourliood. 
The nilgde is found, but is loss common than it is further west. Wolves abound 
in the south of the district, and in 1880 became such a pest in tho Kliairagarh 
tahsil that the Goveriiment reward for their extirpation was temporarily in- 
creased. Allahabad is ono of the nine districts for which a special staff of 

^Masmnl of ths More Deadly Forme of Cattle by J. H. B, Hallcn, Tnspectingr Veterinary 

Surgeon, Bombay Array, Calcutta, Otnee of Superiuiendeiit of Government J^rintinK', l8-7r* 
Bee also Gaz , II. (Aliaarh), f>no ; Ilf. (UulandslMihrX lUi V. (B(iduun>, 133, (Uijnor), 341 > VL 
(bostO, 576 > IX. CShabjiibannur), m. 
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tMkdfU for tbo desiraction of wolves was entertained as an experimental 
measure by G.O. dated 24th August, 1882. The Government reward is now 
Rs. 4 for a full-grown male wolf, Rs. 5 for a female, and eight Anas for a cub. 
Occasionally a tiger is heard of among the hil^^? on the borders of Rewah and 
Mirzapur, but it is at exceedingly rare intervals that one is shot within the 
district. In the six years, 1876-1881, 283 persons were reported killed by 
wild animals, and 600 by snakes. The municipality of Allahabad offers a 
reward of four Anas for each cobra killed. Recently (G.O. No. 2478, dated 
22nd July, 1882) sanction has been given by Government to the entertainment 
in each district of these provinces of a staff of Kanjars, or men of similar caste, 
for the systematic destruction of venomous snakes. These men receive a fixed 
rale of pay (Rs. 2 per mensem), and a reward of two Anas for every venom- 
ous snake over 20 destroyed by each man in any month. Nearly all the cases 
of snake-bite in the district occur in the Khairagarh tahsil, where the cobra is 
the chief enemy, but the karait and Russell’s viper are also said to bo found, 
although as to the latter there is some doubt. 

The usual species of game-birds are plentiful, and the great Indian bustard, 
which, according to Mr. Hume, is not found below 
Allahabad north of the Ganges, or in the North-West- 
ern Provinces north-east of the Jumna, is (according to a local authority) not 
uncommon on the stony hills and intervening grassy plains of KhairAgarb 
and BArah. The only place in the district, except tlie city of Allahabad,, 
where there is any trade in wild fowl and birds’ plumage is Phiilpur. 

The Ganges, Jumna, and Tons and the numerous jhfls north of the Gan- 
ges, afford employment to the classes that generally 
combine fishing with cultivation. If the recent 
census returns can be trusted, the number of persons that derive sub- 
sistence from fishing is very small, only 482 in the whole district, of whom 200 
are shown under the Allahabad municipality. The price offish is said to have 
increased greatly of late years, the better kinds fetching as much as six Anas a 
ser, but, owing to the great waste of fish and the indiscriminate destruction of 
young fry, this is not surprising. The names of the kinds usually caught have 
been given in former notices. The Jumna fish are said to be more esteemed 
for food than those of the Ganges. 

Like the fauna^ the flora of the district must be treated briefly. The treee 
flora trees. district are identical with those described ia 

Muttra and other notices, and the most noteworthy 
have been mentioned in Pact 1. 
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In the traot under the Kalmdrs in the south of parganah Khaird-* 
garh self-sown j>ipal trees are found in very great numbers. In the village 
of Pahtia there are some thousands of them. Not long ago as much as 
Bs. 600 to Rs. 700 per annum was paid for the privilege of collecting 
the gum {lakh) that exudes from them. The fruit is eaten by the poorer 
classes. The giSdar is rare in this district, being chiefly found to the south 
of the Jumna. 

The jhar hairi or jungle hair is very common in Khair^garh, and 
there and in Bdrah are found the principal dhdk jungles in the district. 
Near the city, groves of guavas, oranges, custard-apples, plantains, karamda^ 
jdman, &c., cover a considerable area and yield immense profits. Arrangements 
are made every year by the Collector, under the superintendence of the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture and Commerce, for keeping up the magnificent avenue of 
trees along the grand trunk road and other roads in the district, and also for 
extending the avenues. A sum of about Rs. 700 yearly is spent on this, in 
addition to a sum of uncertain amount, approximating, as nearly as possible, to 
the full amount realized by the sale of cuttings and loppings during the previous 
year. A nursery for young trees is kept up in the Khusru B^lgh in Allahabad, 
and minor ones at some of the road bungalows. Attempts are being made at 
the Khusru Bdgh to naturalize exotic trees, such as the Eucalyptus, &c. ; and 
a sum of Rs. 700 is allotted for this purpose. 

The principal grasses of the district are aSording excellent pastur- 

age ; kusa or kdns, the pest of the cultivator, confined 
almost entirely to the Bundelkhand tract; aiwaien, found 
generally in groves or under the shade of trees, running from nine inches to a foot 
in height, with seed vessels on the top of the stalk, and used as food for cattle ; 
lamhhera and dhaura, found in rice-fields, used for feeding cattle, and occasion- 
ally eaten by the lower classes ; akra and bathwi, found in wdieat and barley 
fields and used like the last ; the various water grasses, tinni and pasai^ kinds 
of wild rice; narai, a kind of reed, of two varieties, one found in most jhUs 
and used for thatching and fodder, the other (called also narknl) used for 
making mats and found in the Mau-Aiina and Kanti jbils ; kdini behra or 
koka behra, the seed of which is eaten ; and karemwa, a jointed grass-like 
dx\h^ which is eaten as a vegetable. The siwdr is chiefly found in the Tons. 
Land-grasses not used as food for men or animals, are the earpat and gdndar ; 
the former is found in small quantities along the edges of fields and bagiis, 
and on larger areas in the lowlands of the Ganges ; the latter is chiefly 
found in the lowlying lands to the south of Ar^il and in the mdr lauds 
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of Khair&garh and Bdrab. Tlieso grasses are used for thatching ; from the 
sarpat arc also made screens, ropes and chairs, and from the stalks of the 
fidndar brooms. The root of the latter {khas) is made into screens for cooling 
rooms in the hot weather. • 

The system of agriculture pursued in this district has been elaborately desori- 

^ ^ , bed by Mr. Porter in his settlement report. Allowing 

System of agriculture. ^ 

for minor difrerenccs of soil and climate, the system pur- 
Bned docs not appear to differ materially from that followed in neighbouring 
districts, and the description given in the x\zanigavh notice may suffice, with 
little variation, for this district. The agriculturist, here as there, reckons 
the seasons by naksliatrs or nakhats, and a useful table showing the corres- 
ponding period according to the English and fasU years will be found in Mr. 
Porter’s settlement report. But it would be out of place here to quote this 
table, which, by-the-byc, bolds good only for the year for which it was com- 
piled. Nor need we encumber these pages with the proverbs by which the 
native farmer contrives to bear in mind the duties and an.\ieties that each 
season brings. The agricultural year commences officially from the 1st of 
July 5 but from the native point of view, the 1st of Asarh, corresponding to 
about the 7th of Juno, is the date of commencement. No real work is done, 
however, till the first fall of rain, known as dongira. Ploughing and sowing for 
the autumn crop are generally finished by the end of AsArh ; the earlier 
kharif crops are reaped in the end of Kuar and beginning of Kartik, the later 
in Aghan. Sowings for the spring crops commence in KArtik ; the crops 
are cut in Ghait, and by the middle or, at furthest, the end of Baisakh have 
been threshed, winnowed and stored. Such is a very summary outline of 
the cultivators work; but tlio times mentioned do not apply to all crops. 
Agricultural implements present no peculiarities sufficient to detain us. The 
cattle are usually bullocks of the small country kind, budaloes being seldom 
employed. 

Irrigation is obtained entirely from ponds, is,nks, jh{ Is, and wells; the 

^ . . rivers cannot be utilized for this purpose, and canals are 

Irrigation. , * i ? 

non-existent. The methods of watering are similar to 

those in vogue elsewhere, the only difference perhaps being in the names 

locally used. The w'ells are of three kinds, the ordinary masonry and 

earthen, and a third kind intermediate between the two. The local name 

for the last is putthi ; it is a small earthen well, lined with large curved 

bricks laid one above the other, bat not joined with cement of any 

kind. The lever (dlmkli) well is not found in this district. Occasion- 
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ally, but very rarely, the lever method is used for raising water from 
rivers. All wells are, as a rule, worked by bullocks, not by men. A com- 
parison of the areas irrigated at the penultimate and last} (current) settlement 
shows a slight increase, from 31*9 to 36*6 per cent., in the pro- 
portion of irrigated land to the total laud in cultivation. The absolute 
increasoi however, has been greater, owing to the extension of cultivation ; and 
the total increase in irrigation in the interval just mentioned was 21’5 per 
cent., distributed as follows trans-Jumna, 37'9 ; trans-Ganges, 25’5 ; 
Doab, 5'9. Mr. Porter estimated the number of wells in the wholejdistrict, at 
the completion of the recent settlement, to be 22,349, of which 9,066 were 
masonry. Of these more than ono-balf had been made since the previous 
settlement. 

By the measurements made during the recent settlement, the total area 

. covered by water was 89,102 acres ; this gave 

Area Irrigated from ponds, ^ ^ « . . . , „ . , 

2‘2 acres of irrigation to every superficial acre 

under water. Deducting sacred tanks, which are numerous and from which 

irrigation is not allowed, the average may be placed at 2*5 acres of irrigation to 

every aore under water from which irrigation is actually practised. Mr. Porter 

enumerates no less than 42 principal jUlSy varying in area from 2,508 acres 

(that of the Alward jhil in parganah Atharban) to 37 acres (that of the Bada 

Tal in Nawdbganj). 

With the exception of the great Alwara jM, noticed above, nearly all the 
jMk are situated in the trans-Gaugotic tract, which has no less than 8,647 
acres under water. The chief of these are the Tal Jogi (911 acres) in Sor&oii, 
the Ananchha (1,823 acres) and Rauwai (569 acres) jhils in Sikandra, the 
Basna jhil (432 acres) in Mah, and the Kiw&i Buzurg (407 acres) and 
Upardba (445 acres) jhils in Kiwai. 

On the low land between the civil station of Allahabad and the fort a 
sewage farm has been established. Fertilized by the 

Maouring. 

city sweepings the land here grows magnificent crops, 
and the example thus set is said to encourage neighbouring cultivators to adopt 
the same process. In the rest of the district sewage has not yet been popu- 
larized, and the old-fashioned sources only are resorted to. In most places the 
rotation of crops is simply kharif one year, rahi the next. The only exceptions 
Rotation of crops general rule are K^chhis* land, where vegetables 

are grown all the year round, and the low-lying clay 
lands, which bear an annual crop of rice. As maize is but little grown, double- 
oropping is confined almost entirely to the manured lands around the village 
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Rotation of crops. 
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site and to the rice lands. In these last it consists chiefly of gram^ masdr, 
linseed, &c., sown after a crop of early rice. 

The following statement shows, for each of the natural divisions of the 
Crop areas district, the area under the principal crops of both 

harvests during the measurements that preceded the 
current assessment of land revenue. In the trans- Jumna tract were in- 
cluded for the purposes of settlement eight villages that belong to Mir- 
zapnr district, so that the totals given are slightly in excess of those for the 
Allahabad district alone. Another defect in the statement is the large area 
shown under pulses (chiefly arliar) in the Doab and trans-Ganges tracts ; these 
would more properly have been credited to cotton in the first and to hdjra and 
judr in the second (see Settlement Report, p. 15) 


' 

Crops. 

Doin. 

Trans- 

GiNaits. 

Trans- 

Jumna. 

Total. 

Area. 

Area. 

Area. 

Area. 

Per cent. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


f 

Judr ... 


23,644 

7,838 

18,167 

49,646 

4‘8 

1 

Bdjra ... 

... 

21,279 

14,172 

40,631 

76,982 

7*4 

1 

Cotton ... 

... 

12,6S5 

8,573 

24,895 

41,163 

40 

S ' 

Indigo ... 


2,170 

6,267 

606 

8,942 

0-9 


Pulses ... 

... 

43,940 

45,079 

21,380 

110,399 

10-7 


Indian-cnrn i.. 

... 

6 

1 

82 

89 


< 

Small millets ... 

... 

3)8 

669 

24,187 

25,164 

2*4 


Kico ... 

«.« 

24,029 

63,744 

7r,230 

166,003 

16*0 


Hemp ... 

... 

182 

390 

388 

960 



^Oilseed! 


9 

43 

1,843 

1896 



Total 


128,162 

131,766 

209.208 

469,133 

45-6 


* Wheat, gauchanni 


8M»l 

20,401 

24,289 

79,921 

7*7 " 


Gtijai, barley ... 

... 

64,848 

92,838 

34,860 

188,636 

17-6 

s 

Birra ... 


42,119 

13,147 

39,735 



5^ 

Gram 


46,453 

13,476 

60,776 


10-6 

& 

Peas 


8,164 

91,868 

9,969 


3*9 


1 Pulses (ma5<{r) ... 

ft- 

736 

616 

7,767 

1 9,118 

0-9 


(^Oilseed 

••• 

198 

2,995 

16,433 

18,626 

18 


Total 

... 

186,738 

164,360 

182,808 

633,906 

61 6 

A 

‘Sugarcane 

... 

1,061 

14,801 

3,291 


1*9 

K 

Poppy 


1,779 

20 

1,774 

3,673 

0*3 


Tobacco .M 

... 

436 

608 

186 

1,229 

0*1 


Gourds 

... 

l,'62 

703 

208 

2,073 

03 

S 0 

Garden crops .m 

... 

1,493 

892 

402 

2,787 

0*1 

s 

Betel (/7dR) 

•M 

10 

95 

I 

106 



.Gross for grazing 

... 

••• 

83 

1,608 

1,691 

0-2 


Total 

... 

6,941 

16,902 

7,469 

30,312 

2*9 


Gband Tot^l 

... 

32\841 

313.028 

399,486 



DoVASLI m« m* 

... 

18,486 

8,606~ 

31,728 

68,720 

5*7 
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Begarding the crops themselves there is little to be said for this district 

that would not be repetition of the accounts given 

CfOpSa 

elsewhere in this series. For a general view of the 
cultivation of ordinary crops reference may be made to the Azaragarh notice, 
and also to the manual on FiWi and Garden Cri/ps of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh (of which Part I. has recently been published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce). A few^ brief notes having special 
reference to this district may be taken from the settlement report. Among 
autumn crops, the large millet judr is known in this district under two varie- 
ties — the bkamuia or kdtika, a dwarf species running from three to four feet 
in height, and tha badarwa or aghani standing seven or eight feet. Of 
these^ the latteV is best for fodder. Judr is grown in all the three tracts of tlie 
district, but chiefly in the Do^ib. The small (bulrush) millet hdjra is sown chiefly 
in high-lying, light sandy soil, and abounds on the high banks of the Ganges, 
Jumna, and Tons. Cotton is one of the chief staples in the Do&b and trans- 
Jumna tracts. Of the three varieties known in the district, kapds^ radyoy and 
man'&a^ the first is the commonest, and is sown especially on the banks of the 
Ganges and Jumna. 

There is very little indigo cultivation in the district, the few factories that 
exist being confined almost entirely to the trans-Gangetio parganahs. Mr, 
Porter mentions that there is a strange antipathy among the tenants to growing 
indigo, although advances are given for sowing it at the rate of Rs. 3 per 
higha (an acre equals 1 higha 15 hiswas 10 dhdrs in Allahabad) for the au- 
tumn-sown crop and Bs. 5 for that of the spring. There is nothing special to 
remark concerning pulses of either the autumn or the spring harvest, Arhar 
is the chief of them, under the three varieties known in this district by the 
following names ; — rahmmiydn^ having small and red seeds ; ramrdhra, seeds 
rather larger and light yellow in color ; harhdrJia^ large and black seeds. Indian- 
corn or maize is chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of the city ; the set- 
tlement crop-returns show only 89 acres in the whole district. The small 
millets (kdkun, sdwdn^ matda^ chenaj) are very little cultivated ; but kodon and 
the pulse mothi are about the only crops that will grow on the stone hills of 
Barah and Ebairagarh. Bice is one of the staple crops in the trans-Ganges 
and trans- Jumna tracts, and is also considerably grown in the Do4b. Of aghani 
or late rice, confined almost entirely to the trans-Gangetio parganahs, Mr. 
Porter enumerates 37 different varieties, which need not be enumerated here. 
Of early or kudri rice 29 varieties are given. The third main division of rice 
crops, the loran or jethi, is sown along the edges of the Ganges and Jumna. 
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The last is not an article of trade, being generally sown by Mall^hs for their own 
consumption. The area under rice was in the settlement years 15 percent, of 
the entire district area. Hemp {san or mnsi) is little grown, but its cultivation 
is said to be on the increase, as the price has gone up much of late years. 

Oil -seeds, with the exception of linseed, are grown much the same here 
as elsewhere. Linseed, which in other districts is usually gro\nTi mixed 
with spring crops, is here (in the lowlands across the Ganges, and in 
the mdr tracts south of the Jumna^ grown alone. The seed forms the export 
staple of Khair^garh, and is sent in large quantities down the Ganges to the 
eastern districts and Calcutta. Wheat is one of the chief spring staples, especi- 
ally in the DoAb parganabs. The varieties known here are (1) dudhiay large, 
white, beardless ; (2) mnrilwa^ small ditto ditto ; (3 ) kathia, largo, red, bearded; 
(4) ra^swa, small ditto. The two first-named are grown generally in the 
Dodb and trans-Ganges, and also in the better or northern portions of the 
trans- Jumna parganahs. The red varieties abound in the mdr land of Bdrah 
and Khairdgarh. Barley is a very common crop in this district, occupying 
, in the settlement year more than a fourth of the total crop area. Gram 
occupied 10 per cent , and is grown especially in high-lying lands. Peas 
{matar) occupied nearly 4 per cent. The three varieties known hero are 
ujarkeij hariharei, chaptei, Tlie last, also called kesdrij is said to bo the cause of the 
paralysis already referred to as prevalent in Bdrah and Khairdgarh. Sugar- 
cane, hero as elsewhere one of the most valuable crops grown, is confined to 
the trans-Ganges parganahs and the north of the trans- Jumna tract. The 
almost total abandonment of sugar cultivation in the rest of the district may 
be due either to the unsuitability of the soil or to the small number of skilled 
agriculturists. The number of disused stone sugar-mills found in almost every 
village, proves that at some former period this crop was cultivated to a much 
greater extent. The area under poppy was very small, being *3 only. The 
remaining crops, tobacco, gourds, garden crops, betel and singhdra, call for 
no special remark. 

The number of ploughings, the amount of seed per acre, the number of 
weedings and waterings, the times of sowing and cutting, and the average 
outturn in grain per acre, of all the above-named crops, will be found in the 
settlement report ; and, as these details have so frequently been given for other 
districts, it may be sufficient to refer the reader to the source mentioned. 

It is impossible to make a comparison between the condition of the dis- 
Increftse aad decrease of regards agriculture, at the commenoe- 

caltivatioa. of tte current and previous settlements) as 
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Blights, &c. 


1770 . 


was done in the case of most other district notices. Mr. Porter was unable 
to obtain crop-returns for the settlement preceding the one he completed, and 
was unable, therefore, to state how far the agriculture of the district had been 
improved by the introduction of better staples. 

A list of all the destructive insects and disiiases that aflFeot the various 
crops cannot be given here. A fairly complete enu- 
meration and description of them will ho found in 
Mr. Crooke’s Rural and Agricultural Glossary. Borne account of the commoner 
enemies of the crops has also been given in the Mirzfipur notice. 

Wo have no record of the state of Allahabad during any of the nnmerons 
,, , famines that happened before 1770. In that year* 

1 cars of scarcity. ^ i ^ • Vi • * 

Colonel Primrose Gallic/, commanding at Allahabad, 

had been ordered to form a depot of grain in the fort, 
for the subsistence of his garrison in case of emergency. 
Subsequently, as his situation was deemed less precarious tlian that of the Lower 
Provinces, he was directed to forward all the grain he could sjiare at .once to 
Bebar ; and to despatch, as soon as possible, to Patna any further supply he 
could get. Ho replied to the etfeot that he was unable to comply with the 
instructions, as the amount of grain he had been able to collect was only suffi- 
cient for the subsistence of Ids troops for a month, while the prospects of getting 
more were very disUint, as the people of Shuja-ud-daula kept stopping the grain 
boats ; and that, when they wore compelled to release them by parwdnnhs which 
Colonel Galliez procured, they only did so in order to stop thorn at some other 
place. The famine of 1783-84, or the Ch^ilisa as it 
was called by the natives, ajipcars to have been one of 
the most severe that has ever happened in the North-Western Provinces ; and 
AUahabad, though scarcely in such a bad state as Agra, must have sutFered 
severely. Nitives date events from the Chalisa as we do from the Mutiny. 

In 1803-4 a famine was brought about by the com- 
bined effects of drought, and of the shortsighted 
policy of the British Government. On 14th November, 1801, Allahabad had, 
with other territory, been ceded to the Marquis of Wcdlesley by the NauAb 
Wazir, Sa’adat ’Ali Khan, His land assessment was maintained in 1602; 
aud although it was very severe, the people were able to pay up pretty 
well, in consequence of the exceptionally good autumn harvest of 1802. They 
were, however, in a state of great destitution, having suffered from native mis- 
rule for many years. Such were the circumstances under which the triennial 
settlement was made ; and, with the imposition of heavier revenue rates, came 
* “ Beport on the fast Famines in the North-Western Provinces,” by C. E. 11. Girdlestoue. 
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bad seasons to add to tho exhaustion of the district. On 20th July) 1803, the 
collector applied for a large sum as or loans, to the cultivators, to enable 

them to replace their oattle which had died of drought. The Board of Reve- 
nue at once allotted Rs. 04,123 for the purpose, and recognised the expediency 
of suspensions of re venue. At their suggestion a proclamation was issued from 
Fort William, on 27th September, directing that a bounty (Rs. 19 per 100 
maunds on all grains, except wheat and barley, for which the bounty was 
Rs. 22 * should be paid on all grain imported into the city of Allahabad from 
Bengal within throe months. False hopes were excited, at tho end of Septem- 
ber, by a partial fall of rain ; but it was found that, on account of the kharif crop 
alone, suspensions of revenue had to be made in Allahabad amounting to 
Rs. 1,81,000. The distress was fearfully aggravated in January, 1804. In 
that month the collector wrote that tho prospects of a good rahi crop, or rather 
of any harvest at all, were fading away daily, although tho peasants were mak- 
ing the most of ihoir wells. This state of affairs was aggravated by the depre- 
datio»is of the Baghelas in BArah, and tho proximity of tho Marhattas to the 
line of the Jumna. Ho demanded a farther grant of takdvi. The sufforiug 
was worst in tho tnins- Jumna parganalis and in tho Dodb ; though hero and 
there in tho latter the wells caused plots of ground to yield tolerable results. 
At last, in June and July, 1804, rain fell so copiously that all fears vanished. 
Revenue, however, to tho amount of Rs. 1,60,4G3 was remitted. 

In 1819 Allahabad seems to have been again in a bad plight, as the collec- 
tors of Agra and Aligarh had orders, iu the course of 
1819. XI 

tho autumn, to export grain largely to this district ; 
but there is no account of this scarcity now available. The district of Allaha- 
_ bad was slightly removed from tho area of tho severest 

distress in tho famine that prevailed in tho North- 
Western Provinces in 1837 .and 1838; but still considerable distress was felt iu 
it. In July and August, 18.17, the Ganges had only risen eight feet above its 
lowest level, while, at the corresponding time in the previous year, it hud risen 
to twenty-four feet, oven though the rains were late in commencing. In 
September rain fell in torrents for some hours ; instantly all anxiety concerning 
famine ceased. The peofile, however, wore soon deploring the partial character 
of the fall and its insuflieienoy. Neither storehouses nor grain boats were 
safe from attack ; and the public roads were dangerous to travellers, owing 
to the number of armed men that were roaming about in quest of plunder. By 
the end of 1837 it was evident that the kharif bad to a great extent failed ; 
and that, owing to the protracted drought, the rahi was in tho. greatest 
danger. From the traus-J umna pargauahs came reports as bad as those from 
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the Dodb. Mr. Girdlestone’s report tells us nothing further regarding the 
course of this famine in this district, but it may be gathered from the omis- 
sion that the suffering during the spring of 1838 was’ not such as to excite 
attention, at least in comparison with the condition of Cawnpore, Agra, and 
other districts further north. Its neighbour Fatehpur is regarded by Mr. 
Girdlestone as having suffered slightly in comparison Avith other districts. 
No remissions of revenue appear to have been made in Allahabad ; the net 
balances of revenue in the years 1245 fasli and 1246 fasli were only Us. 1,263 
in each year. 

Next in the list of dearths comes that of 1860-61 . Again Allahabad suffered 

to a much less extent than did the uor)er half of the 
1800-61. ^ . . - * 

Doiib. The district was greatly troubled by the irrup- 
tion of numerous bodies of starving villagers from the more seriously affected 
parts, wandering about in search of food or work. On 18tli July, 1860, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Edmonstone, wroto that from Allahabad “ accounts 
little less alarming (than those received from Meerut and Western Uoliilkhand) 
of want of rain and dearness of tho necessaries of life have been received.” 
Grain never seems to bavo been altogether wanting, and the state of affairs 
may bo said to Lave been a distress rather than an actual famine ; it was 
the culminating result of tho bad harvests of 1858-59, when tho weather was 
unfavourable, and tho effects of tho mutiny still continued to be felt. lu 1865 
the trans- Jumna parganahs were supposed by many 
to be on tho very verge of a famine ; and wheat was 
selling in Allahabad itself at the rate of 11 and 12 sers tho rupee. Tho darbar 
of Rewah was induced to suspend tho levying of transit duties on grain till the 
rabi was gathered, so as to allow of supplies being brought from Jabalpur, 
where wheat was selling at 32 sers tho rupee. A timely fall of rahi in January, 
1866, however, dissipated all fears. 

A heavy fall of rain in the beginning of J uue, 1868, was succeeded by a month 
Drought and famine in of dry weather and parching winds.^ In tho middle of 
Jwlj) f’bo monsoon re-appeared, bn t gave Avay to another 
interval of drought which lasted until the 13th September. Then came a violent 
storm over the Allahabad district. At the beginning of the spring season of 1869 
there had been great loss, and there was imminent danger of famine. At the same 
time tho drain upon the stores of grain for tho relief of the Panjab, Ilajpnidna, and 
Bundelkhand markets was enormous. So far as agricultural pro.'pocds were 
concerned, the famine season ended with the rains of 1869, whiclj, though deferred 

> From “ a Narrative of the Drought and Famine which prevailed in the North- Wcetern Pro- 
vinces during the years 1868-69-70,” by F. Henvey. 
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till late in July, were abundant; but for some time prices continued to go up, 
notwithstanding the improvement. Famine may bo said to have disappeared by 
the end of October, 1869. On 11th December, 1868, the Lieutenant-Governor 
isaueci an appeal to public charity. Government undertook to provide for those 
able to work, but invited help for tlm young, sick, aged and infirm, Contilbu- 
tions would bo doubled by the State ; and sums already subscribed were to be 
notified as contributions to the general fund. Montlily subscriptions were 
recommended until tbe issue of the season should be a])parent, and the distress 
diminish or increase, A central committee was appointed at Allahnbad, On 
17th February, 1869, in consequence of the prospect of a fair spring harvest 
and the brisk grain trade that Insd been ca rried on for some months, the 
Lieutenant-Govjirnor withdrew the appeal. In August, 1869, the funds in the 
hands of the Central Committee were exhausted, in consequence of the pro- 
longed distress. The Government then accepted the responsibility for fur- 
ther charges, and the oommiitee ceased to sit on October 4l;l>. In May, 1869, 
8,000 to 10, COO labourers, in round numbers, wore on relief rates of wages. 
Allahabad passed through two very critical periods ; the first in September, 
1868, before the heavy storm of tbe I3th and 14tb, which came just in time to 
save the autumn harvest from utter destruction ; the second in October, 1869, 
when long-continued and heavy rain seemed likely to destroy the kharij grains 
on which the people depended for replenishing exhausted stocks. It was 
only in the pai;ranabs of Ihirah and Khairagarh that actual famine can bo said 
to have prevailed in this district. There the poverty and distress were greatly 
aggravated by tlie pciculiar paralysis prodused by eating kemri dal. In Janu- 
ary, 1869, poorhoiiscs bad been opened at Shiurfijpur, Surwal, Kbiri, and 
Koraon. Subsequently, however, it was found more expedient to open a general 
poorhouso at Mt\ja, where paralytic cripples might find shelter. This poorhouse 
was afterwards ma le a permanent institution, supported by contributions from 
the great landholders, whose estates constitute a large portion of the talisil. 
Labour relief was afforded by raising and aligning fifteen district roads, and 
by constructing reservoirs at Meja and Kharki. It is said, with regard to tbe 
grain traffic, that the flow of grain up to February, 1869 was from east to 
west, and that, according to tho statements of the dealers at Sirsa, all came 
from Bhagalpiir. In December, 1868, the stations were crowded with grain 
from Agra. After tho fall of rain up-country, the traffic was reversed, and the 
grain was transported eastwards. 

The Bengal famine of 1873-74 was only felt in this district in Bdrah and 
Khair&garh, No relief works had to be 'institated, 
but additional poorhouses for cripples were tempo* 
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rarily opened at Barali ami Shiur^jpar. In 187 7 <78 the distress in this dis- 
trict was at no time so severe as to deserve the 

I877*78. 

name of famine. It was worst in July, 1878, bat 
timely rain then averted it. A relief work at the Sirsa*road railway sta- 
tion was opened as a tentative measure, but was found to be unnecessary. 
A branch of the Meja poorhouse was opened at Shankargarh for a time, and 
private charity was dispensed at the Colvin hospital in Allahabad. 

The ci^y of Allahabad draws its chief supplies of kankar from the beds 
Building and road-mak- at Law&in in parganah Arail ; thence it is brought 
ing materials. afterwards 

carried by cart to wherever it may be wanted. It is delivered, cleaned 
and stacked on the roads where it is required, at the rate of Rs. 5 per 
hundred cubic feet. The quality is inferior. Besides the Law^in quarries, 
there are other, but minor, ones. As mentioned in Fart I., limestone useful for 
building purposes is brought by rail from Shiurajpur and by boat from Par- 
tiibpur. Its cost, delivered in the rough at Allahabad, is 12 anas a cubio 
foot. Ordinary time is made from kankar^ got from the Lawdin bed and else- 
where, and is burnt wdth wood or charcoal. Stone dime for whitewash obtained 
from Manikpur and Kutni on the Jabalpur line and delivered in Allahabad, 
costs the tra Jers 10 ^nas a maund. These sell it at a profit of from two to six 
4uas. Pakka bricks, 9 inches by 10, cost Rs. 8 a hundred at the works. 
Unburnt bricks cau be purchased or made for Re. 1 or Re. 1-8-0 per hundred. 
Country- made tiles, whether flat or half-round, cost from Us. 2-8 to Rs. 3 per 
hundred. 

The price of wood varies greatly. Sdkd or s&l (^Shorea rohusta) in logs 
costs about Rs. 2-2 per cubic foot, in scantlings, 
Rs. 2-13-6 ; sissoo or shisham in logs, Rs. 1-5. Bam- 
boos are UBually sold by the hundred, large ones fetching about Rs. 49, and 
small ones Rs. 2-6-6 per hundred. Mango wood cat and stacked for firof 
wood in Allahabad costs Rs. 26 per 100 mds. ; mahua and other common 
wood, a little less. Allahabad city is chiefly supplied with firewood frors 
stations on the Jabalpur line, such as Mdrkandi, Dabanra, and M&nikpur ^ 
other kinds of wood come in large quantities from Bahr&mgb4t. 


6 
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PART III. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 

The earliest recorded eiiamerution of the population of the district is that 

published in the M^nnoir on the Statutiee of the 
Population bv successive ocnsases. i . 

North-Western Provinces in 1848, but it was 

admittedly of little or no valae, being based upon estimates sent in by police 

and revenue officers at various periods during the preceding eight years. It is 

Bufficient to state that it made the total population 710,263 in 1848, and that 

five years later, at the first real census, in 1853, the total was returned at not 

far short of double that figure. 

It will save space, and also facilitate comparisons, if ihe main results of 
the four censuses that have been biken ba shown in a table, thus: — 



The variations in the returns by the different enumerations do not, it 
should be observed, necessarily represent corresponding changes in the popula* 
iion. They are due in part to the varying accuracy of the different censuses. 
The subject has been discussed at length in the recent census report (section 
III.), and all that we need say here is that, taking the figures for males only, 
the p3rcentago of increase in the nine years, 1872-81, was in this district 3*5, 
while the average rate in the 17 districts that constituted the ^ area of increase’ 
was 5*41. 

Of tho last census alone is it w^rth wliile to give details. The following 

table gives the total and female p )pulalionB 
by religions for each tahsil 


Ceuitti ol 1381. 
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tiindua. 

Miikammadan$. 
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Othera. 
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*5 
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& 

3 
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3 

Total. 

*3 

a 

/ llahnbad ... 

S.36,4n(> 

114,896 

76.493 

.37,766 

140 

78 


2,370 

81 

3 

318,069 

156,112 

1,0 la 

Sirnthli .. 


61,809 

18,93.5 

9.849 

... 

... 

1 


... 

... 

123,386 

61,65H 

523 

Maiijhanpur 

108,231 

63,834 

19,069 

6,231 


... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

120,283 

60,067 

4‘i9 

Soraoil 

157.768 

79,869 

37.1 1] 

14,163 

... 

... 

15 

5 



184,694 

94,027 

764 

Phulpur ... 

151,616 

76,860 

21,378 

10,930 

.. 

... 

6 

... 


... 

173,001 

86,78! 

600 

llandia 

166,430 

81,1.32 

19,3.34 

9,958 

... 


... 

... 



184,754 

91, <’90 

624 

Karchhana... 

115,113 

66,984 

8,942 

4,397 

2 


37 

15 

!•. 

... 

124,094 

61,396 

472 

Barah 

61,679 

36.605 

1,861 

897 


... 

•• 

... 


... 

63,43" 

26,602 

206 

Mejii ... 

18 1,819 

9>SS95 

10,166 


196 

Hi 

5 

... 1 

! ••• 


192,205 

95,744 

291 

pUtrict total, 

1,272,408 

630,676 

195,201 

99,221 

337 

18€ 

6,07 9| 2,390 

81 

3 

1,474,106 

732,8rfi 

520 3 


The area in 1881 is given in the census forms as 2 883* I square mil^s ; 
and the population, 1,474,106, was distributed amongst five towns' and 3,504 
villages; the houses in the former numbering 31,110, and in the latter 
257,537. The males (741,730) exceeded the females (732,376) by 9,351, or ’6 
per cent, of the total population only. The density per square mile was 520*3 j 
the proportion of towns or villages per square mile 1*23, and of houses 101‘8* 
In the towns 5 *46 persons, and in the villages 5*6 persons, on an average, were 
found in each house. In the nine years between 1872 and 1881, the total po- 
pulation had increased by 77,865, the increase in the males being 25,660 and 
in the females 52,205. The total incroaso amounts to 5*5 per cent. This 
higher rate of increase among females points to greater accuracy in their 
enumeration at the recent census. 

Following the order of the census (1881) statements, we find the persons 
Christians by race. returned a,s Christians belonging to the following prin- 
cipal races British-born subjects, 1,902 (239 females) j other Europeans, 
1,407 (750 females'; Eurasians, 1,817 (944 females); Armenians, 43 (21 
females) ; natives, 910 (436 females). The sects of Christians represented in 
Allahabad were the Churches of England and Rome, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists (Wesleyans and unspecified), Armenians, and Lutherans. 

The relative proportions of the sexes of the main religious divisions of the 

proportion of by the oeDsa. were as follows 

the iexes Of the min re- Ratio of males to total population, ‘5032 ; of females, 
llgiotts divisions. *4968 ; of Hindus, *8632; of Muhammadans, *1324 ; 

of Christians, *0041 ; and of Jains, *0002 : ratio of Hindu males to total Hinda 

* Daraganj (13,i59)is set down in the census papers as a separate toirn. It is, however, a 
part ol the municipality of Allahabad. 
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population, *5044 ; of Muhammadan malea to total Muhammadan population, 
*4917 ; of Christian males to total Christian population, ‘GOdS ; and of Jain 
males to total Jain population, *4481. 

Of single persons there were 291,570 males and 194,171 females; of 


married, 403,896 malea and 409,603 females ; and of 
^^Conjugal condition and 46,261 males and 128,602 females. Tlie 

total minor population (under 15 years of age) was 
529,062 (255,095 femah s), or nearly 36 per cent.; and the following table will 
show at a glance the ages of the two principal classes of the population, with 
the number of single, married, and widowed at each of the ages given 





t]l>DU8. 




MuhsWmadans. 



Sin^t. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Singte. 

Married. 

Widowed, 


Mslc. 

Female. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Up to 9 
years ... 

169,427 

141,893 

10,866 

18,780 

46,614 

Sll 

286 

24,683 

24,078 

342 

880 

IS 

14 

... 

43,603 

16,716 

1,867 


667 

788 

9,490 

8,809 

6,389 

1,617 

8,749 

36 

60 

16*19 

17,208 

36,384 

mEM 

949 

913 

2,779 

5.862 

74 

114 

90-34 ... 

10,419 

667 

87,104 

62,n,l4 

1,777 

2,134 


349 

4.946 

8,801 

909 

296 

96 S9 ... 

7,996 

48G 

49,958 

68,347 

m-mu 

4,390 

993 

190 

6,977 

9,8li6 

865 

699 

80-39 ... 

7,920 

671 

87,670 

83,996 

7,088 

16,653 

66S 


12,960 

‘9.809 

779 

2,227 

40*49 ... 

8,660 

956 

69, 559 
83,395 

48,156 

8,232 

26,434 

962 

ns 

9,732 

7301 

939 

8,694 

60*69 ... 

9,993 

108 

16,037 

8,696 

27,416 

109 

HD 

6,722 

2,773 

1,184 

4,970 

60 and up- 
wards ... 

1,361 

74 

18,898 

6,024 

10,190 

39,867 

94 

61 

8,664 

1,101 

1,700 

6,116 

Total ... 

946,739 

161,593 

854,188 

357,163 

40,916 

11J,906 

42,008 

31,807 

48,739 

01,626 

0,239 

16,888 


Of Christians three males are returned ns married under the age of 10 


years, and two males and two females between 10 and 15. There was no Chris- 
tian widower or w idow under 15 years of ago. 

Of the total population, 128,003 (73,360 females), or 8*6 per cent, are 


Distribution by birth-place, 
females), or 96*2 per cent., 


returned as born outside the limits of the district. 
Of the total population, 1,418,587 (729,617 
are returned as unable to read and write and not 


Dlstributloii according to edu- under instruction ; 41,921 (1,908 females), or 2*8 
®**^*^®' per cent, are shown as able to read and write ; 

and 1:3,598 (851 females), or nearly one per cent., as under instruction. Of 
those able to read and write 31,050 (483 females), and of those under instruc- 
tion 8,320 (229 females), were Hindus. The Muhammadans who came under 
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those categories were 7,313 (162 females), and 3,946 (99 females) respectively. 
Of Ohristiaiia, 3,461 (1,260 females) are returned as literate, and 1,308 (523 
females) under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
Tnflrmltiea j persons of unsound ““d sex for all religions represented in the 
district— ^the religions of course being those to 
which by common repute these unfortunates are supposed to belong, or the reli- 
gions of their parents. The total for all ages was 178 (69 females), or *012 per 
cent. The largest number of males ^31) were of the ages from 30 to 40 years, 
and of females (20), from 20 to 30. In this category, 7 males and 8 females 
are returned as of ages “ over 60.” Distributing them by religions, Hindus 
thus afflicted were 132 (46 females), of all ages from undor five upwards, the 
liighest iiiiinbors being 31 (11 females) between 20 and 30, and 32 (8 females) 
between 30 and 40 years. Of Muhammadans, there were 43 (21 females), the 
highest numbers being 10 (7 females) between 20 and 30, and 1 1 (4 females) 
between 30 and 40 years. Of Christians, there were 1 male and 2 females of 
unsound mind. No members of other religions are returned as of unsound mind. 


The total number of blind persons is returned as 5,003 (2,786 females), or 
„ ^ . ..t. . *34 per cent. Of these, nearly one-third, or 1,499 

(958 females), were “over 60; 7^2 (418 

females) between 50 and 60 ; 705 (401 females) between 40 and 50; 625 (336 
females) between 30 and 40 ; 618 (329 females) between 20 and 30; 175 (74 
females) between 15 and 20; 270 (100 females between 10 and 15; 242 (111 
females) between 5 and 10; and 147 (59 females) under 5 years. Of the total 
niimbor, 4,235 (2,361 females were Hindus ; 754 (420 females) Muhammadans; 
and 14 (5 females) Christians. 

Of deaf mutes there were 835 (313 femalosh or 056 per cent., the largest 
Deaf mutes. number, 153 (42 females), appearing among 

persons from 20 to 30 years, and the others 
being pretty evenly distributed over ages from 10 upwards. Of deaf mutes 
681 (251 females) were Hindus, 151 (62 females; Muhammadans, and 3 
Christians.. 


The last infirmity of which notice was taken at the recent census was that 
of leprosy. There were 361 (80 females) 
afflicted with this disease, the percentage to tha 
total population being *024 : so that two in every ten thousand of the popula- 
tion were, on the average, lepers. Of the total number, 317 (66 females) were 
Hindus^ and 42 ( 14 females) Muhammadans ; also two male Christians were lepers. 
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The printed census returns of 1881 give the following details with re- 
gard to the principal Hindu castes. They hare 
Hindu CMtes. numerical impor- 

tance in this district 


Kame of caste. 


General occupati&n. 


total 

population. 


BrahmAn ... Agriculturist, minister of Hindu religion, &c. 

Cham^r ••• I^eatlier work, labourer, &C. 

Ahir Cattle-breeder, inilk-seller, cuUirator ... 

... Lmdliolder, cultivator 

Paai ... Viliiigc watchman, caltirator ... 

Xachhi *>• GHrdcner, field labourer ... ... 

jj4jp,it ... Landowner, cultivator 

Pallia ... Trader, nmiiejr- lender 

Gaditria Shtep and gciat-breederi wool-spintier ... 

WalUh Boatman 

«Peli •«« Oil-maker ... ... 

Xohfir <*• Blacksmith ... ... 

Kumhir ... Potter 

Kalwar ... Distiller 

lUyasth or K&yalh (Merlf, senveuer 

Korl ... Weaver 

X4i Barber ... •• ... 

Gliobi .«• Washerman •«. ... ... 

Xah&r ... Palanquin bearer, water-carrier, watemut growe 

fishcriiian ... ... 

pkdrji ... Graln-parcher ... ... ... 

-• Landowner, cultifator ... 

libangi •• vSweeper 

Sun4r »»• Goldsmith ... ... 

£onia ■Kxcavat cr, field labourer, saltpetrc-makef 

Tamoli ■ .»• Hetel-lejif seller ... 

Xhit Ballad singer ... ... 

Khatik •- Batcher .» 

Barhai ... Carpenter ... ... 

Mill ... Gardener ‘ ... ... 

Oosdin Devotee ... 

jat ••• Cultivator ... ... ... , 

Gujar M. Landholder and agriculturist... 

Dhiniik Village messenger, watchman 

Bbar ... Agriculturist ... ... ... 

Bom ... Bamboo basket-maker, singer and dancer 

Bhiiinhar ... Landholder and oultltator ... 

Unspecified ... ... ms s.» m. 


Total, Hindus 


l,27g,408 


In the following brief account of the castes of the district the traditional 
classification into four chief castes (Brahman, R&jput, Yaisya, and Sudra) has 
not been followed. The order in which it is supposed that the principal tribes 
have occupied the district has been taken in preference. The materials for this 
account have been mainly derived from a note on the subject contributed by 
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Mr. G. H. M. Ricketts, a former Cullecior of Allahabad, to the census report 
of 18G5, and from Mr. Porter’s Settlement Report (chap. III.) 

That the Bhars, who are regarded as having at one time had entire posses- 
sion of this district, should now be represented 
by only 53 members, is not a little remarkable 
when we hud them still the most numerous of all the so-called Hindu castes in 
Azamgarh (77,942) and with over 60,000 in Gorakhpur and Ballia. In this 
district they are confined to three villages in Khairngarh parganah, which were 
settled with the heads of the Bhar community by Mr. Montgomery in 1839. 
Tradition connects the existing members with the original stock; but what 
became of the many other communities, of the tribe that are shown, by their 
remains in the shape of forts and tanks, to have once flourished here, is one of 
the puzzles of Indian inedimval history. The popular idea is no doubt that 
they were exterminated or else driven from their lands into other parts of the 
country. An opinion has, however, been haz.irded, and it deserves considera- 
tion, to the effect that the Bhars may, about the time of the Muhammadan 
conquest, have become to a largo extent absorbed into the Hindu system, changing 
their name for that of some Aryan community into which they were admitted. 
The writer, who has given expression to this opinion (Mr. W. 0. Benett, in 
an article ** On the Bhar Kings of Oudh,” published in the Indian Antiquary^ I., 
265), thinks that the Bhar king, who ruled from Malwa to Mirzapur and Fyza- 
bad, with his principal strongholds at EManjur and Kara, got himself admit- 
ted as a K&yath into the Hindu system. His dynasty lasted, according to 
the same authority, for a century and u half, and was overthrown in 1247 A. D. 
His descendants were promoted to be Kshatris and are now known as Chandels. 
It has, indeed, been suggested that Chandel may be a slight change from 
Chanddl (out-caste) just to give the latter word a better flavour. Such changes 
are not uncommon ; for example, the Muhammadan chiefs of Manikpur 
called themselves Raje instead of Raja. The subject is one of .some interest, but 
cannot be followed up here. It may, however, be noticed that the period at 
which the present district of Allahabad was under a Bhar ruler is a compara- 
tively recent one, contemporaneous with Mahmdd’s conquest of Northern 
India. This Bhar oocupation appears to have followed upon a previous period of 
Aryan occupation, during which the aboriginal races had been driven into the 
hills. Their re-entry upon their old possessions took place after the ruling Aryan 
tribes had become enfeebled by the long struggle between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. The waves of Muhammadan invasion, however, drove the R4jput 
tribes from the northern parts of Upper India, and again the aborigines had to 
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give way either, as one opiuioo has it, fieeing to the south and east before the 
iR&jpnt invaders, or, according to .the other view that has been mentioned, 
becoming, at least to some extent, absorbed into the ranks of the latter. 

Mr. Ricketts mentions two traditions regarding the fate of the Bhars. One 
is that they were almost all cut off by invaders from Jannpur ; the other is that 
they fled eastwards and received some territory from the neighbouring chiefs, 
whoever they were, in the Bhadohi parganah (Mirzapnr district). Several villages 
and bdz4rs, he remarks, bear the name of the last and greatest Bhar king, the 
B4ja Lfli, Remains of old Bhar forts and villages are not uncommon in par- 
ganah Kbairagarh ; and, probably, in this wild and jungly country the Bhars 
remained undisturbed long after they had been driven out of the more civilised 
tracts. Tradition tells that they were finally expelled by the ancestors of the 
present M4nda R4ja. According to Mr. Ricketts it was the Rajput followers 
and soldiers of the Muhammadan invaders that drove the Bhars out of Barah 
and Arail. He tells us that three influential local castes or clans of the present 
day claim an admixture of Bhar blood, an admission that may seem to favour 
the theory of partial absorption to which allusion has been made. These 
are,’’ he writes, the Bhurors, Gurhors, and Tikaits. The two former are not 
numerous or influential; they are lauded proprietors in the southern portion of 
this district, and appear to be a connecting link between the higher castes, 
who are generally landed proprietors, and those inferior castes whose lot is ser« 
vitude. The Tikaits are numerous and possess much influence; they are descend- 
ed from one of three Chauhkn leaders under a Bhar chieftain.” Unfortunately, 
the castes or clans designated Bhurors, Gurhors, and Tikaits cannot be certainly 
identified with any names included in the census returns of 1865, 1872, and 
188U It is possible that by ^ Bhurors’ Mr. Ricketts intended the Bhadaurias, 
by ^ Gurhors* the Gaharw&rs, and by * Tikaits ’ the Dikhits. The assertion, 
therefore, made in the above extract regarding the * claim ’ made by three 
influential castes or clans to an admixture of Bhar blood, must pass unverified, 
although primd facie it seems scarcely probable that any ^ claim ’ to such 
a connection would be preferred. 

The Bhars were, as we have seen, subjugated or expelled by the Rfijputs. Of 
these the first in the field were the B&thaurs, whom we 
find in possession of the Do&b tracts at the invasion of 
3hah&b-nd-din in 1193A.D. They were then defeated and retreated south** 
east into Khair&garh, the greater part of which parganah and a portion of 
Arail is still held by the Gaharw&rs, a branch of the Rdthaur family. The 
Baghels of B4rah belong to the royal family of Rewah in Bundelkhand, and 
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also dato back io tho period that preceded the Muhammadan conquest. The 
name Baghel is, according to Mr. Ricketts, derived from a legend that Bagbar- 
deo, the founder of tho race, was when a child fed on the milk of a tigress, and 
tho whole tribe is said to take great pride in this quaiut tradition (see Supple- 
mental Glossary, I.) A Baghel may not marry with a Baghol under penalty of 
excommunication. Tho Ghandel is by some said to be such an out-cast Baghel. 
Mr. Ricketts writes of the Baghels that the most notorious gang of dacoits 
who for three generations have infested the south of this district are of this clan^ 
and their claim of consanguinity with the Rewah Mahardja has ensured their 
constant protection in his territories.” 

Such are the more ancient Rajput clans. Otlicrs, under the names of 
Thakurs, ChaululiLs, and Chhattrfs (Kshatris^ probably joined the Muham- 
madan standard under tlieir various leaders, and settled down in different parts 
of tho country wlion it was conquered. Thus wo have the Bisen Rdjputs in 
the Dodb and Kiw’ai, the Nanwak and Ohandan in Nawdbganj and Sorkon, the 
Tissauia (Tahisaha of the census returns) in Sikandra and Mah, tho Monas in 
Mall and Kiwdi, and the Bais in Jhiisi and Arail. None of these can trace their 
origin further back than tho Muhammadan invasion. Those who claim con- 
sanguinity with the Oudh tribes are naturally to be found in the trans- Ganges 
parganahs, as these formed a part of Oudh territory ; those who claim a common 
ancestry with tho Rajputs of Mainpuri and other tribes in the upper Doab 
districts are to be found in tho Doab parganahs. South of tho Jumna we meet 
with the only colony of Parihar Rajputs who camo from Mainpuri. They are 
well known for their former practice of infanticide, but seem now to have given 
it up. Near them, in the B4rali parganah, are some Ban Hais families. The 
Bais proper are Oudh Kshatris. These aro of that clan also, and the prefix 
Ban” commemorates the fame of their leader in former days, who exterminated 
the races that lived in tho forest {ban) and took tboir villages. For theTissania 
(Tahisaha) clan Mr. Ricketts gives one of those derivations founded on bad 
history, impossibilities, and fanciful stories'* that, he tells us in the preface to 
his note, are firmly believed by the clans whose importance they exaggerate. 
For ‘ Tissania’ we are told to read ‘ Tegh Sliahigah,’ a strange compound that 
is said to mean ^ sword of the kiug,*^ and to be explained by a tradition that 
Timur Shah sent the founder of the clan from Etdwah to wrest a tract of 
country in these parts from tho Bhars. This will serve as a sample of the folk- 
lore regarding the immigrations of tho elans into this district that awaits collec- 
tion. Of its value for tho purposes of historical reconstruction it would be 
hazardous to express an opinion. 
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Cases (mostly compulsory) are not wanting of Rdjputs being converted to 
lAuhammadanism. In one family the title of mnlik was given to an apostate 
Tissania. This man was imprisoned for non-payment of his revenue to Dehli. 
He never paid, bat obtained his freedom by apostacy. The Baghel Muham- 
madans are descendants of a Rewah chief, a staunch adherent of Akbar Sh4b, 
who, in return for his services, gave him whatever country he could obtain 
from the Bhars across the Ganges. The Baghel chief, out of gratitude, apos- 
tasised. In Chdil there is one clan of Ghauh^n Muhammadans; in Mas&ri, 
a village in Mah, is a colony of professed Saiyids, whose Hindu ancestry is 
undoubted. In Akbar’s time (1596) the Rdjputs held all Khair4garb, B4rah, 
and Manjhanpur, the north of Soraou, and the west half of Handia. Subse- 
quently to this they were driven out of Eardri and the south of Kara by the 
Saiyids, who, under Saiyid Hisdm, destroyed their stronghold Kosam, replac- 
ing it by the Muhammadan city of Hisdmabad. Across the Ganges, too, the 
old Eshatri proprietors gradually disappeared before the encroachments of 
Muhammadans and others. In Arail, the Bais Rdjputs from Jhdsi obtained 
holdings ; the Baghels and Gaharsvdrs in Barah and Ehair&garh, backed up 
by their caste-fellows in Rewah and Eautit, managed to hold their own all 
through, us also did the Bisens in Atharban. They managed to do the same, to 
a certain extent, during the critical time from the cession (1801) to the 1844 
settlement, in spite of the fanners appointed by the British Government. The 
Rdjputs were the principal sufferers daring the last settlement. Their property 
diminished twelve per cent, during the forty years. In the Do4b the Bisens 
have been displaced by Banias and other castes to the extent of 25 per cent. 
The trans-Ganges Raj puts lost nearly a thi rd of their possessions. Co niiscations 
for rebellion have almost wiped out the Nandwag (or Rauwak) Rdjputs of 
^aw4bganj from the list of zamiudars. The Chandhans^ remain, though with 
diminished possessions. Two out of four small talukas in Sor4on held by 
Bais Kshatris have passed away from them. Some 40 per cent, of the Tissania 
estates in Sikandra, and of those of the Bais Rdjputs in Jhdsi, have fallen into 
the hands of Muhammadans and Banias. In Mah and Kiwdi the Rdjputs have 
suffered less than anywhere else in the trans-Ganges tract. The Monas and 
Bisens retain many of their ancestral estates. The Monas of Dnbaba and 
Eiwdi have almost ruined themselves by extravagance and bad management. 

Turning from the historical aspect of the caste to the present position and 
numbers of tlfe clans, as shown by the recent census, we find the most 

^ This clan ii not apparently represented in the recent census returns. Mr. Torter (5e(f/a- 
neat Repot page 54) spills the name Chdudao. The lUttmeuts in the text arc made on hia 
authority. 
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important, in point of numbers, are the Bais, Biden, Gaharwdr, Sombansi, and 
Tahiaaha ; all of which had> in 1881, more than 2,000 members. The following 
list shows, in alphabetical order, the names of all the tidjput clans returned by the ' 
census of 1881, published in the separate volume of Sex Statistics as having 
Upwards of 100 members i — 


Clan. I 

Total population. 

Females, 

Bachhgoti 





1,764 

803 

Baghel 

... 

fM 



i,9:JS 

993 

Baia ... 

... 

... 


.v. 

12,196 

6,369 

Baniphar 

... 



U. 

132 

66 

Bhadauria 

... 

... 



2.32 

118 

BhilA SultAh 





261 

104 

Bhogchandi 





13S 

69 

Bilkharia 


... 



126 

61 

Biseri ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10,165 

4,668 

Bundela 


.V, 



354 

136 

Chaudel 

•*. 




1,667 

733 

Cfaaahdti 




... 

1,0S3 

472 

Dichchhit 


tfi 

... 


106 

48 

Dikhit ... 


... 

••• 


«66 

981 

Drigbana 

--T 


■»»a 


16S 

65 

Gaharwac 


mh* 

• • 


3,846 

1,630 

Oautam 





876 

401 

Jarahia 





lOS 

45 

KachhvAha 


... 



284 

121 

Kanhpuria 


... 



485 

160 

Kasaria 



... 


254 

107 

Monas ... 





1,907 

836 

Nandwag (Nanwak) 

... 


• as 

266 ! 

126 

PaiiwAr 

... 

... 



3HT 

145 

Faribar 

M. 

... 

... 

• •• 

206 

102 

Parkahi 


... 



418 

215 

Rughubansi 





646 

276 

Kaikw&r 


•.* 


tea i 

298 

126 

B&jkumAr 


... 

... 


10.1 

44 

Kajw&r 


... 

... 

a«> 

106 

33 

RAthaur 

... 




207 

118 

Sengar 


... 


• •• 

484 

229 " 

SengarwAr 

... 

... 


•et 

161 

67 

Sombansi 


... 

,,, 

»a« 

2,956 

1,228 

Sonak 

••• 

••• 


••• 

1,161 

624 

SArajbansi 


... 


aaa 

2G9 

131 

Tahiaaha 


... 


..a 

2,393 

935 

Takan 

... 




199 

86 

Tonwar 





110 

60 

Unapecifled 

... 

... 


*a» 

♦ 241 

95 

Speoifled clana with leas than 100 

members each 


1,417 

639 




Total 

... 

60,703 

22,817 


I 


With the B4j puts came the Brahmans, their priests, whose possessions are said 
Brahmana. obtained originally by grant from the kings 

of Kanauj, given them that they might reside near the 
city of Allahabad, and the sacred place of pilgrimage, Tirbeni, ‘‘ The Brahman 
Eamind&rs,** writes Mr. Porter, in his Settlement Report, ** are of two kinds, the 
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Sarwarias and Chatrsdls. The latter are said to be spurious Brahmans ; and are 
called indifferently Chaudhris or Chatrs^ls. The Hiriipuri P&ndes of Arail belong 
to this stock.” In Kara are the Chbappan Pdudes, descendants of the “ fifty- 
gix” grandsons of one prolific Brahman in that parganah. The Chaudhris liave 
now large possessions on the banks of the Ganges. Their account of them- 
selyes is that their founder was a saint from Gorakhpur. In a groat strait^ 
a Muhammadan king at Jhiisi required the prayers of all pious men. This 
Brahman's prayers were considered of such efficacy that he received iu 
reward eighty-four villages still peopled by his descendants. 

Until Akbar’s time, ns we learn from the AhU-Akbari^ Brahmans con- 


tinued to hold the parts about the sacred Tirbeni, mz,, Chdil, Nawabganj, 
Phulpur, and Arail. For the next 250 years we have no complete record of 
the proprietary, but before 1844 Shaikhs and Saiyids had displaced them to a 
certain extent in^ChAil and across the Ganges. In Arail, too, they had suffered 
from incursions of the Pathdns from the west, of the Bais Rajputs from across 
the Ganges, and of the Gaharw^rs from the south. An increase in their posses- 
sions, however, took place towards the end of the period, in consequence of the 
absorptive powers of the notorious amil B^bu Deokinandan of Soraon and of 
the R&ja of Benares, who held parganahs Handia and Arail in farm. During 
the last settlement, too, there was a slight increase in the area held by Brah- 
mans, chiefly in Atharban, Ch&il, Nawdbganj, Sikandra, Jhusi, and Arail. 
The greater part of the increase was in the last-mentioned parganah, and was 
due to extensive purchases made by Ajudhia Bakhsh Sinh, the head of the 
Hir&puri Pdndes, and one of the largest landholders in the district. In Naw^b- 
ganj the confiscated estates of the Nandwak Rajputs were granted in reward 
for loyalty to B&bu Shiushankar Sinh of Anapur, a descendant of Deokinandan. 

The Kayaths, following in the wake of Muhammadan conquest, had in 
Akbar's tin.e obtained a slight footing in Kara, up 
till then the seat of Government. By 1844 they had 
also succeeded in establishing themselves in parganah Cbdil. Their possessions 
increased slightly in the trans- Jumna parganahs during the last settlement and 
decreased in the Doitb. In Kara is one family of Musalmdns who were origi- 
nally Kayaths, but apostatised. They retain their Kdyath customs as far as 
is compatible with their now religion. 

The Banias up to the beginning of the last settlement hud obtained a 
footing in Kara, Mah, and Kiwdi only. They have 
more than doubled their property, however, during the 
last forty years, and may now be found in every parganah in the district, 


Banias. 
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Extensive purchases have been made in the Dodband trans-Jumna tracts by 
Qaya Prasdd, Manohar D6s, Jagat Narain, all Khatrfs, and all three residents 
of Allahabad ; while across the Ganges, Mdnik Chand of Phulpur made large 
acquisitions which now belong to his son Partab Chand, at present a minor 
under the Court of Wards. 

The Kurmis and K^iohhis are, with the exception of the Brahmans, the 
largest cultivators in the district, and are certainly 
Kurmis, Kalwarsjlasw, Ac. Kurinis of Sarai iCkil are landholders, 

have extended their property, and through thrift and good management are 
flourishing and well-to*do. Kurmis hold much fertile land round the city, which 
they cover with market gardens and cultivate very highly. Allahabad contains 
more Kalwars than any other district in the North-West except Gorakhpur. 
They and the Pasls are well known for their offences against the excise laws. 
The watchmen of the district nearly all come from the latter class. Khatiks 
are not numerous in the district ; but have obtained an evil notoriety from 
their thievish propensities. The other castes in the list call for no particular 
notice in this district, as all have been described elsewhere in this series. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office the following 
The « unspecified” of the appear to be the details of tho “unspecified” castes, 
and they are added here as it may be of interest to 
ascertain them. Many of thorn doubtless belong to some of the foregoing 
under which they would have been ranged but for the omission of the princi- 
pal caste in the schedules : — 


Name of caste. 


General occupation. 


Total population. 



Arakh 

Bahclia 

Balswar 

Baiimdnaa 

Banaphor 

Bargahi 

Bari 

Gbauh&n 

Chhipi 

Chobdar 

Chfirihar 

Dabgar 

Barzi 

Devotees ( 

Dhfisar 

Gandharp 

Gandh! 

Ghogha 

Ghost 

Gok&fn 

Halwfii . 
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Hime of caste. 

General occupation. 

Total popniatioo. 

4oria ... 

Weaver, day labourer ... ... ... 

il 

JFoalii 

Servant, receiver of alma ... ... 

S04 

KacbhAr ... 

Cultivator ... ... ... ... 

12 

KanchHn .«• 

Dancer, prostitute ... 

98 

KAndn 

Cultivator, shopkeeper ... ... 

SI 

Kanjar m. 

Hope- maker, trapper ... ... 

799 

Kaparia ... 


34 

Karn&tak ... 

Uope-dancer ... ... 

] 

Kashmiri ... 

Merchant ... ... ... 

443 

Khana&r ... 

Chnukidar, thief 

40 

Khati i ... 

Merchant, servant ... 

S,6A9 

Kol 

Coolie, flshermao 

25,863 

Kotwar 

Cultivator ... .... 

283 

Kunjra 

Greengrocer 

468 

Mah&brahmaQ .m 

t'erfonuer ot funeral ceremonies of Hindus ... 

103 

MarwAri ... 

Merchants ... ... 

68 

Meo ... 

Cultivator, cattle-breeder ... 

273 

h'andbausi ... 

Cultivator, landowner ... 

13 

Nat ... ••• 

Acrobat ... ... ... ... 

775 

Odhia ... ... 

Worker iu iron ... ... 

182 

Fahri 

Cultivator, village watchman 

183 

Bangrea ... ... 

Dyer 

2 

Kekwar ... ... 

Cultivator, laudowner ... 

8 

Saikalgar ... ... 

Metal polisher ... ... ... 

23 

Soiri ... ... 

t-ultivator ... 

493 

Tarkihar ... 

“Tarki” maker ... ... ... 

283 

TArmali ... 

Toddy drawer ... ... ... 

I7S 

ThAru ... ... 

Onltivator ... 

1,839 

q^uri ... ... 

Basket- maker, coolie ... . ... 

56 

Umar „• 

Trader ... ... 

16 

Ved 

Leaf-plate maker ... ... ... 

13 

Uotpecifled 

... 

S,2U 


Total 

65,647 


The above list has some intorest for the enquirer into caste distinctions. 
It shows how impossible it is to arrive at a complete classification of the castes 
on any theory such as the traditional demarcation into four grand divisions. 
We may make the classification, but it will not be in accord with the sentiments 
on the subject entertained by the people themselves. Another matter upon 
which the list throws light is the extent to which new castes are constantly 
arising, based on the adoption by a portion of a community of some new employ- 
ment. The line between castes and occupations is not a hard-and-fast one, but 
the two modes of classification are often inextricably mixed. The following 
notes on the names in the above list may be added, but an exhaustive examina- 
tion has not been attempted. 

Chauhftn is a well-known R&jput sub-division, but there are large numbers 
of Ohanhdns (said to be properly called Ohiihdus and to be derived from 
c/idAa, a rat) in the Moradabad and other northern districts, who do not claim 
to be Bdjputs (see Moradabad, page 65). Chobd&r and Ghfirih&r are more 
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oertaiuly derived from oocupations. Dab^ars are a low caste employed in the 
manufacture of large leathern vessels for holding ghiy ami of vessels for storing 
Hour and glue. Dhdsar is the name of a subdivision of Banins. Ghosi is the 
name of a clan of Abfrs. Gokdins are not mentioned in Mr. Sherring’s work, 
and appear only in this district. Joshi is the title of a class of Bralimans who 
follow astrology as a profession, and earn a subsistence by casting nativities. 
Kachhdr is the name of a class of cultivators, numbering only 290 in the entire 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. The word may have some connection 
with the term kachhdr ’’ applied to lowlying alluvial lands. Kanchau is the 
Hindu equivalent of Tawdif. Kdudd is translated sugar-boiler ” (Wilson’s 
Glossary). 

The Khatri has been called ^^an ethnological puzzle,” as in some res* 
pecis he resembles the Rdjput, in others the Bauia. A full description of this 
caste is given in Mr. Sherring’s Hindu I., 277, and mention has 

been made of it in several preceding notices The Kols muster very strong in 
this district, which contains, according to the census, considerably more than 
a third of the total (63,991) found in these provinces. The only districts 
besides this one where they are found in any numbers are Bdnda and Fateh* 
pur. They are usually regarded as aboriginal (see MiazAFUB, page 71), 
The Kotwdrs are confined to Mirzapur and Allahabad ; and number only 492 
altogether. 

The Mahdbrahman is the Achdrj of Bombay and the Panj&b, and the titles 
are often interchanged. They claim to be Brahmans, but are held in very low 
estimation. In the Panjdb they seem to be a separate caste. They assist at 
rll Hindu funerals. Marwari and Kashmiri are not properly caste-names, but 
names of occupations, merchants and bankers. Meo is a synonym for Mew4ti 
and many of them are Muhammadans. Nandbansi is a subdivision of Ahfrs. 
Nats are said to be connected with the Gipsies of Europe. A full account of 
them is given in Mr.Shorring’s work, 1., 387. They profess to have seven.clans, 
Odhias are placed by Mr. Sherring higher in the scale than the Eumbhis, 
Koris and other agricultural classes. They are not to be confounded with the 
Orhs or Orhias who are separately recorded as traders” in the census returns. 
The Soiris and Thdrds are interesting classes from the general idea that they are 
aboriginal. The Tdrmdli or Tarikash is a small caste of only 885 members in 
all, found scattered from the Tardi to Mirzapur, in places where the toddy palm 
flourishes. Umar is a subdivision of the Bania class, but doubtless they came 
to be separately enumerated from the omission of the generic title. Yed is not 
apparently the name of a caste in any other district. 
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By the recent census the total number of Muhammadans in this district 
, was 195,201 (99,221 females). Of these 185,402 

were Sunnis and 9,799 Shias. It is only in the 
Allahabad and Lucknow divisions that the Shias form any considerable frac« 
tion of the Muhammadan population. The only Muhammadan tribe shown 
separately in the census returns is the Mew4ti with a total of 979. Many of this 
tribe make themselves conspicuous in Allahabad in the character of hired bullies. 
Mr. Ricketts writes that there is more reliable history and less wild tradition 
in the accounts of the pure Muhammadan races^^ than in those of the Rajput 
clans. The existing extent of their possessions is seen from the map show- 
ing the actual state of zamindari possession in A. D. 1877,*’ given at page 51 
of Mr. Porter’s Settlement Report, and from the statistics of area and revenue 
that accompany it. Their estates are found in all the parganahs of the district, 
but they hold the largest shares in Ohail, Kara, Kardri, Arail, Jhiisi, Mah> 
and Kiwdi. The main landholding classes are Saiyids, Shaikhs, and Poc 
tbans. Shaikhs predominate in Cbdil, Sikandra, Alah, and tCiwai ; Saiyids 
in Kardri, Kara,-Sordon, Nawdbganj, and Jhusi ; Pathans in Arail. 

Some of these families, according to Mr. Ricketts, trace their descent to the 
time of Mahmud of Ghazni’s invasions (1001-1026 A.D.), and others to 
that of Sliahdb-ud-din’s conquest of Northern India (tw. 1193 A. D) But 
the first settlement of Muhammadan tribes in the district is placed laterK 
The Shaikhs, according to Mr. Porter, first obtained their estates in Nawdb- 
ganj and Sordou during the reign of Jalal-ud-din Khilji (1288-95 A.D.', 
when his nephew Ala-ud-dln was governor of Kara and Oudh. The Sai- 
yids claim to have held property in the district only from the time of Far- 
rukhsiyar (1713-18 A.D.), when the actual government of the Allahabad 
Buba was in the hand of the powerful Saiyid minister, Abdullah Khdn. The 
earliest date given by the Patliaus is, according to Mr. Porter, that of Sha- 
ista Khdn, governor of Allahabad, in 1637 A.D., during the reign of 
Shdh Jahdn. 

But whatever may be the value of these traditions, there is no doubt that 
the Muhammadans had, before the cession, obtained a strong hold upon a 
great part of this district, and that they and some of the more recent Rdjput 
immigrants had commenced a revolution in the proprietary that was com- 
pleted in the early years of British administration ; when, as Mr. Porter 

i In Mr. Ricketts’s u )to, printed in the consns report of 1865, will be found many of the 
traditionaof the existing Muhammadan communities regarding their origin and entry into 
tiie ^strict. Ihey hare not been reproduced in these pages as they are admittedly of very 
slight historical value, but the main oonclusions to be derived from them have been given in 
the following paragraphs, 
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writes, the system employed put the finishing touches to the rapid dis- 
integration of old families, which had been so successfully commenced by the 
Muhammadan conquerors.” The description of the system alluded to be- 
longs to the fiscal history, but it may be mentioned that at the first settlement 
made of this district, the surety for, and de facto farmer of, the revenues of the 
Do&b parganaha was a Muhammadan, B4kar ’Ali, and under his management 
many of the estates now held by Muhammadans in those parganaha were 
wrested by fraud and oppression from the old proprietors {Settlement Report, 
page 5^1). 

At the conclusion of the last settlement, as at its commencement, Muham- 
madans ranked next to Rkjputs as the largest landholders in the district ; bat 
in the thirty years for which it lasted, they, in common with the Rajputs, had 
lost much of their possessions. In Ch&il confiscations for rebellion account 
for most of the decrease of their property, while in the Karari and trans-Ganges 
parganaha it may bo ascribed to reckless extravagance and wanton mismanage- 
ment. The Pathdn estates in Arail increased. In Khairdgarh MuzufPar Husain 
Khan, a Saiyid of Oudh, managed to get a hold on the Manda r&ja in the first 
years of the last settlement. Qhafiir Khdn, a former tahsildar, illegally pur- 
chased many Khairagarh estates at auction-sales for arrears. The most pro- 
minent Muhammadan landholders in the district at the present time are Shaikh 
N&sir-ud-din of Mau-Airna, now in prison for forgery,, and Kutb Husain and 
Amir Hasan in Mah. 

The city absorbs all the industries of the district except those that are 

^ purely agricultural. Allahabad itself is the 

Occupatiom. 

only municipality : and with the exceptions of 
Sirsa and DAranagar, and perhaps Karma, there are no trading centres of 
any importance in the whole district. In Sirsa there are a number of traders, 
many^'of whom have come from Mirsapur. The most remarkable of the 
occupations of the people of Allahabad is that of the Prdgw&ls, or Allahabad 
Brahmans, who act as priests and bathers at all the fairs and Occasions when 
strangers come ,to bathe at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, 
particularly at the Mdgh Mela in January. They are a turbulent, licen- 
tious, and unscrupulous class, who give much employment to the criminal 
courts, and are but little fitted for the semi-sacred functions they assume. 
The chief of the bankers and larger traders are Khatris and Brahmans. 
The law courts and* public offices afford employment to a large, and, on the 
whole, respectable class of Musalmans and Kdyaths. The number of practi- 
tioners of medicine, both after the English, Hindu, and Musalmdn methods 
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The Don-agricultural classes. 


—doctors, haids and is remarkably large. They are probably attracted 

by the large number of sick persons who flock to the sacred Tirbeni. 

At the last census (1881) there were 8,273 persons (37 females) engaged 
in the general or local government of the coun- 
try, the number of course being unusually large 
in consequence of the presence of the local government and divisional head- 
quarters, Of members of the army, there were 3,301 males. There were 
7,722 persons (1,854 females) engaged in the learned professions with their 
immediate subordinates. Of theso 3,712 (907 females) wore priests and 
temple officers ; 409 males in some way connected with the law ; 669 (281 
females) medical practitioners of sorts ; 1,250 (217 females) musicians ; and 
789 (387 females) actors, those two last classes being probably almost entirely 
composed of dancing-girls and their attendants ; and 815 teachers (53 females). 
The domestic class, i. e.j those engaged in entertaining and performing personal 
offices for man, wore 10,295 (3,375 females) in number. Persons engaged in 
commerce numbered 14,343 (475 females), of whom 10,565 (114 females) 
were engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, goods and messages. The 
industrial class was composed of 151,909 persons (70,009 females) distributed 


among the following trades 


Workers in books ... 


729 

Workers in animal food ... 


8,623 


muaical inatrumenta 

1T1 

IS 

II 

vegetable food 

... 

27,908 


prints and pictures 

... 

8 

It 

drink and stimulants 

... 

6,636 


carving and figures 

... 

22 

}i 

grease, guts, bones, ivory and 



tackle for sports and games 


39 


Isc ... 

... 

601 


designs, medals and dies 

... 

1 


skins and feathers 


1,066 


watches and philosophical 



II 

gums and resins .,t 

... 

7,907 


instruments ... 

... 

85 


wood ... 

• •• 

1,666 


arms 

•M 

7 


bambu, cane, rush, straw 




machines and tools 

... 

69 


and leaves 

•M 

6,040 

II 

carriages 

• •• 

19 

II 

paper ... ... 

Ml 

62 


barucsB ... 


46 


stone and clay 

!•• 

7,366 


boats 

fM 

2 


earthenware 

• •ft 

6,643 

i> 

houses and buildings 

w 

2,860 

»» 

glass ... ••• 


6 

i» 

furniture ... 

• •• 

■ 114 

91 

salt M. 

••• 

616 


chemicals ... 


4S2 


water ... ... 

•*1 

6,478 

,1 

wool 

• •a 

824 

II 

gold, silver and precious stones, 

1,196 

11 

silk 


1 

ft 

tin and quicksilver 

••• 

116 


cotton 


86,606 

If 

lead and antimony 

• •C 

19 


mixed materials ... 

III 

1,308 

II 

copper, brass and mixed metal. 

701 


dress 

••ft 

24,203 

II 

iron and steel 

Mt 

4,860 

»i 

hemp and other fibrous materials 

, 1|S61 






The indefinite and nonproductive” class included 727,892 persons (443,522 


females), of whom 666,781 (411,783 females) were “ persons of no stated occu* 
pation,'* numbering among them the numerous hordes of beggars that infest 
Allahabad. 
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The agricultural class. 


This class is treated of at considerablo length in the account of tho castes 
of the district. It contains 550,371 individuals 
(213,104 females), of whom 6,702 (1,551 females) 
are persons engaged about animals. The rest are classified by the census 
papers (Form XIL, part 6) as follows Landholders also engaged in other 
pursuits, 6,562 (all males) ] landholders not otherwise occupied, 5,588 (1,655 
females) ; cultivators engaged in other pursuits, 25,312 (all males) ; cultivators 
not otherwise occupied, 359,958 (138,124 females) ; agricultural labourers in 
permanent service, 34,539 (3,901 females) ; day labourers, 109,654 (67,873 
females) ; estate office servants, 2,056 (all males) : that is, landholders, 12,150 
(1,655 females), cultivators, 385,270 (138,124 females] ; agricultural labourers, 
144,193 (71,774 females) ; besides persons engaged about animals and 
estate office servants. 

Allahabad, being a well-known place of pilgrimage and resort of travellers 
and beggars, is naturally one of the places in tho 
North-Western Provinces (called ndkas by the 
recruiters) whore emigration is most active. During the past ten years 6,161 
emigrants (1,753 females) have left Allahabad, and have proceeded to the 
following places 


Emigration. 





Mauri- 

tiu9. 

Trinidad. 

Pemerara. 

Suri- 

nam. 

Jamaica. 

Guade- 

loupe. 

Natal. 

Saint 

Lucia. 

Year. 



Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female . 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

oi 

a 

B 

0) 

Em 

V 

rt 

Female. 

6 

S3 

Female. 

.2 

a! 

1 

«• 

Female, j 

April IB7S to Mar. 

,1878 

120 

45 

310 

109 

3.38 

1.36 

102 

21 

193 





1 

m 


,1 1873 

I* 

1874 

196 

7« 

413 

227 

76 

60 

lU 

... 

26 

7 

279 

ii? 



■nI 

M 

H IW* 


1876 

... 

... 

53 

»7 

7 

1 


... 

... 

••9 

lU 



K 



.. 1876 

n 

1876 



73 

17 

32 

12 

•M 

... 

28 



u. 


■ 

Ml 

IIS 

.1 1876 

p 

1S77 

... 

... 

66 

21 

87 

23 

... 

... 


... 

38 

17 

26 

9 

«s« 


.. •»” 

}8 

1878 

... 


167 

61 

M. 

... 

•ws 

... 

36 

16 

9«t 

lAJ 

18 

2 

... 

9 

>878 

*• 

1879 



89 

16 

471 

913 

ttt 

... 

... 


i»« 


77 

83 

9 


p 1879 


1880 


• 1. 

127 

65 

152 

38 

... 



... 


M* 

... 


... 


p 1880 


1891 

... 

... 

178 

67 


8.3 

u. 

... 

iss 

96 


M 

69 

11 

ff 

tin 

„ 1881 

II 

1882 

... 


96 

86 

199 

38 

69 

41 

... 

... 

14 

6 

97 

41 

•tf 

... 

Total for 10 years ... 

816 

193 

1,646 

614 

1,400 

644 

171 

62 

346 

173 

331 

149 

291 

93 

9 

9 


The number of villages or townships is returned by the census of 1881 as 
^ 3,509. Of these, 3,289 had less than 1,000 ; 215 

between 1,000 and 5,000; 3 (Mau-Aima, Phiilpur 
and Earab) between 5,000 and 10,000 ; one (D&raganj, which, however, is not 
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properly a separate town, vide ante page 39) between 10,000 and 15,000; and One 
(Allahabad city) over 50,000 inhabitants. These are the inhabited sites : besides 
&em are numerous villages without a homestead, the cultivators of which live in 
the neighbouring villages. These are for the most part called * chaks.’ In 
all there are 3,956 villages in the Allahabad district. The mahal is the division 
for the purposes of the collection of Government revenue and usually corres- 
ponds with the mauza, but may be either larger or smaller. The number of 
villages and mah^ls in each parganah at the recent settlement, and according 
to the settlement classification, was as follows 


Kaoie of parganah. 

Number oj^ 

Average 
number of 
mah&la per 
village. 

Mauzas. 

MahAls. 

Kara 




279 

372 

1 8 

Atharban 

... 

... *.. 

... 

84 

281 

2*6 

KarSrl 

... 

... 

— 

209 

327 

18 

^h&il 


... 


41S 

667 

1-6 



Dn&b tract 

... 

985 

1,687 

1*6 

NawSbganj 


• •• 

... 

172 

234 

1*4 

Sor&on 


... ••• 

... 

261 

319 

1*3 

Miri&pnr Ghauh&ri 

Ml Ml 

... 

44 

76 

1*7 

Sikandra 


•M III 

••• 

339 

682 

1*7 

Jhdsi 


1*1 Ml 

... 

209 

406 

1*9 

Mah 

... 

... ... 

... 

314 

4S5 

1*4 

KiwAi 

... 

Ml tew 

... 

314 

362 

1*1 



Trans’Ganges tract 

•• 

1,643 


1’6 

Arail 

•ee 

••• 1*1 

... 

383 

646 

1*7 

B&rah 

Ml 

••• Ml 

j 

292 

3S0 

1-2 

Khairigarh 

... 

... 

... 

663 

689 

ri 

Trani-Jnmna tract 


... 

1,828 

1,686 

1*8 



Total district 

... 

8,966 

6,666 

1*4 


The greatest subdivision of estates during the last settlement took place in 
parganahs Atharban, Jhusi, and Arail ; most of these are accounted for in three 
large talukas— Pachchhim Sarira in Atharban, Kutwa Jamnipur in Jhtisi, 
and Pan&sa in Arail. In the last mentioned especially there are as many as 
18 or 19 mahdls in one village. In Bdrah and Khair&garh, owing to the large 
property held by the rdjas, estates have been less split up than elsewhere. 
The dwellings of the inhabitants of this district require but a brief notice^ 
Dwellings as they, generally speaking, resemble those des- 

cribed elsewhere in this series (see Mibzafdb, 
Azamoabh, Ac.) The ordinary cultivator’s hut is a poor mud shanty of one 
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rooixi^ roofed with a loose thatch that is liable te be torn away by every storm 
that blows. The floor of the hut is ordinarily below the level of the ground, 
some of the earth required for the walls having, as a rule, been excavated 
there. Outside is the place where the different members of the family have 
their cooking stoves {cMlhA) ; these are made in a small clear space smeared 
with cow-dung. Often a small patch of tobacco-cultivation (the cultivator’s 
private property) may be seen by the door, and frequently the whole building is 
covered with cucumber plants. 

The small farmers usually have two or three of these houses, and in front 
of them is an open court-yard (dngan\ surrounded by a mud wall. The door- 
ways have doors of rude carpentry, consisting of two halves, each turning on 
pivots at the side. The opening is thus in the middle, and the door is fastened 
with a chain and staple. The house contains so few valuables, and the children 
are so numerous, that a lock is seldom thought necessary. Tiles take the place 
of the thatch for roofing. 

The larger farmer (usually a person who has sunk from the position of a 
landholder), and the landholder who himself cultivates, live in somewhat better 
houses. Outside is usually a cliahdtray or raised platform of mud, where the 
owner, his family and friends sit daring the hot summer evenings. A good- 
sized gate or door leads from the road into a house much resembling those in 
which the people themselves live. In this the cattle are kept, and their rest- 
lessness on the approach of a stranger always arouses the people inside. Behind 
this, which is called the ddldn^ is a courtyard, and sometimes at the sides of 
this are cattle-sheds (ausdrd\ when the owner has many cattle. The courtyard 
is the place where the family cook their food, and for the most part live during 
the day. At the back of all are several sleeping apartments, having flat mud 
roofs, and sometimes a roofed verandah in front. 

A village is usually dominated by one large brick building, rising up, 
square in shape, in the centre of it. If this be iu a dilapidated condition, with 
here and there plants and grass growing out on the walls, it probably is the 
residence of the descendants of the old zaminddrs. These descendants are often 
numerous, each possessing a fractional share of the house. Means, probably, are 
wanting to keep up a building of such a style, even if the owners were a united 
body ; but they are not : what is everybody’s business is nobody’s,” and 
what was once a fine house is gradually crumbling to ruin. It is, as above 
stated, usually quadrangular in shape, and the doors are often ornamented with 
fanciful carving. Inside is a courtyard surrounded by the dwelling apartments, 
whiohare often two-storied, with balconies of stone, and windows peeping out 
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here and there. In the south of the district and towards Mirzapur. stone', 
being plentiful, has been largely used in building the better class of houses. 
A house that somewhat answers to the above description when seen from 
a distance, but which, on a nearer approach, is found to be resplendent with 
stucco and whitewash, and has a counting-house on the lower story in front of 
it, usually denotes that the village has passed into the hands of a money- 
lender, who is trying to set up as a country-gentleman. A temple and a grove 
near at hand sometimes show that he is not unmindful of the power to which 
he attributes his prosperity. The dwellings in the towns are of all sorts and 
call for no notice. 

The simplest form of a place for worship met with in the villages is the 

^ . plain platform of earth, sometimes erected round 

Buildings for religious purposes. 

a sacred jnpal tree, and sometimes standing by 
itself. The humble religion of the Ohamar usually confines itself to raising a 
platform of this description in honor of Debi. Noticeable in the district are 
huge figures of R4vvan. These are made of mud and whitewashed ; they have 
terrific features, and many of the figures aro indr cent. They are the work of 
the lower castes, who assemble and hold a fair round them. The villager will 
tell, when asked, how Rdwan and Kumkaran, two famous brothers, were 
killed by Rdra Obandar Ji in Lanka \Ceylon). A large idol of this descrip- 
tion may be seen at Kobnrar. The lingam, a round stone, usually of a black 
colour, is the symbol of immortality, and a phallic emblem. It is sot up in a small 
masonry structure ; an attendant Brahman usually pours oil over it, and 
polishes it dafiy. Bach things are rarely without some fiowors strewn about 
ihem. Shiwalas of the ordinary type, with pointed spires and occasionally 
rounded domes, are always found near a village, usually on the brink of a tank 
or nestling among mango or mahua groves. Many of these are old and 
weather-beaten ; but usually they are quite white and fresh-looking, lending 
picturesquouess to the scene and serving as landmarks to the stranger. These 
Shiw&las usually have the lingam in the centre, while before it crouches the 
sacred bull, and at either side are other attendant figures. 

Where Musalmaus are numerous, there is usually seen, at a short distance 
from the village, the ^Idgdh, This consists of a low platform of earth, raised 
a foot or two above the ground, at which all the pious Musalmans assemble at 
the festival of the ’Id. At the back of this is a high whitewashed wall, with 
(pfliy minarets at each end ; while in the centre of this wail, and raised above 
the platform, is the mimhar^ or pulpit, from whioh the maulavi reads the prayers 
and preaches. The ’Idg4h seems little used at any other time. The villagp 
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mosque usually consists of a high platform, surrounded on the top by a 
wall. Access is obtained by a (light of steps to a court-yard, at the back 
of which is a large room with three arched entrances, usually closed with 
hangings of matting {tdt)y but sometimes by costly quilted curtains. The 
roof of this consists of three domes, a large one in the centre and two small 
ones at the side. 

On the Pabhosa hill, in parganah Atharban, stands a masonry temple of 
the Jains. It is of great antiquity, and is said to have been built by them when 
the Kosam fort was in their possession. Crowds of Jains oomo from long dis- 
tances during the cold weather to worship at this place. The temple of Sitldji 
in Fardhiinpur-Kolesarmau bears no inscription to show when it was built ; 
but tradition says it was erected in the Kal ytjg, over 4,000 years ago. Kara, 
as would naturally be expected from its history, abounds in old temples and 
tombs. Perhaps the most celebrated is the shrine of Saiyi'l Kutb-ud-diu Mada- 
ni, built in tho reign of Raja J ai Ohand. It bears, however, no inscription, 
and is now in ruins. Other buildings of this sort in Kara are : tho dargdh of 
Khwdja Karak ; the makbara of Mauldna Khwajagi, on tho bank of the 
Ganges at the ghat; the Jdmi’Masjid, built in 1014 Hijri (1605A.D,) ; and 
the Asthdn of Bdba Malah Das, built in Sambat 1739 (A. D. 1682-83) in 
muhalla Bhagat of Kara town. The temples in Allahabad itself are numerous 
and interesting. The chief of them are mentioned in the description of the city. 
The Arail temples are noticed in the article on Arail, 

The dress of the inhabitants of this district may be passed over with merely 
a cursory notice. At the time of the Mdgh Mela 
in January, the different kinds of dress of all parts 
of India are visible in the city of Allahabad, and this to a lesser extent is 
noticeable throughout the year. From its central position, the community of 
Allahabad city is a mixed one ; and any attempt to describe the dresses there 
could but be partial. In the villages throughout the district, the cultivator 
is usually seen working in his dboii, or waistcloth, alone. This is made of 
home-spun linen, called gdrha cloth, of a dirty white colour. His coat {mirzdi ) 
is a short one, only coming down to his waist, and consists of the same material. 
The opening is on the chest, and is fastened with strings. The sleeves are 
long and tight. Round his waist he ties a huge waistband (kamarband) of gdrha, 
of which also is made the thick turban (pagri), which protects his head and 
serves as a cushion when he is bearing a burden. In the hot weather, when 
on a journey, he lets the end loose, and regularly wraps his head up in it. On 
the cold winter mornings he ties a cotton cloth tightly round his head, over his 
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ears and jinder his chin. He carries a stout Idthi^ or bamboo stick, some four 
feet in length in his hand, on the end of which, perhaps, swings a blanket. 
A finer linen, called mdrlcitty sometimes takes the place of the coarse home- 
spun. Such is the dress of the well-to-do cultivator; but the majority of cul- 
tivators have to do without one or more of these articles of dress, being too 
poor to afford them all. The blanket is usually only worn by the lower 
classes ; those who can afford it prefer a quilted covering of chintz, lined with 
cotton in the raw state. This is called the razdi. 

The dress of the tenant-farmers and the zamind^rs, or landholders, is of 
course somewhat better. A pair of pdijdmaa or trousers, of linen usually 
(nearly always in the case of Musalm^ns) covers the waistcloth (dhoti), which 
is then of smaller dimensions. The coat (knrta) is of linen and hangs down 
in front and behind. Over it is the faMi, a kind of waistcoat, having no 
sleeves and buttoned up at the front. The saldka is a similar garment, but has 
half sleeves. It and the mirzdi (if worn) are often made of gaudy chintzes. 
The garment of ceremony is the angarkhd, a long coat, reaching down to the 
knees before and behind, and fastened on the chest with strings. The opening 
is on the left side of the chest for Musalmiins, and on the right for Hindus. 
The only kind of jewellery the men affect are finger-rings, usually of silver, 
having a Oumna pebble set in them. Most of the tenant farmers have a ring 
of this kind with the name of the owner engraved on it. It then serves as a> 
seal. 

The women wear a short bodice (angit/a) of chintz of a bright colour. Some- 
times over this is a similar garment called a cholU A coat, or karta, over this 
reaches down to the waist; and the lower part of the body is clothed with 
a petticoat (lahngan ) with ample folds, usually of a red or blue colour. Coolie 
women wear the waist cloth only, Musalminis trousers (pdijdmas) 

instead of the petticoat. All women wear the orhni or sdri, a white linen cloth 
thrown over the head, and answering for a head-dress, as well as to cover the 
body. Even the poorest wear numerous armlets, usually of pewter or lac 
{churi, bdzdband, &o.), and anklets of a similar material. These latter, however^ 
are rather small, not being nearly so large as those worn further east in the 
direction of Gh&zipur. With women who are better off, these jewels are made 
of silver, and nose-rings even of gold and coral are sometimes seen. Their 
ears are disfigured by heavy earrings. 

Except in the city, where of course a luxurious style of living is frequently 

adopted, the food of the inhabitants of this district 

Food. . , 

IS of the simplest kind. The tillers of the soil get 
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tery little of its best fruits. They take their meals twice a day, at about 10 
or 11 A.M., and in tho evening ; and the grains usually consumed by them are 
the coarser kinds, b&jra^ and sometimes a little barley, tho particular 

grain varying with tho crop that happens to be in season. Their wheat they 
almost invariably sell, and but little rice is eaten by them. The small millet 
called kodon {Paspalum frumentaceum) is much eaten by cultivators in this 
district. Tho effects of eating the kisdri ddl are shown on page 22. Mea- 
sures have been taken to reduce its cultivation. The only relish which the 
agricultural labouring man apparently has to his diet is the green stuffs, which 
ho calls sdg. These are usually tho green shoots of gram, or tho young leaves 
of tho mrson plant (called kandel). Of fruits he, of course, obtains some, 
chiefly mangoes in tho season, and melons that are becoming unfit for the 
market. His hut is often covered with cucumber plants. ChamArs eat the 
dead cattle ; and Pasis annoy tho whole village by keeping pigs for their private 
consumption. 

Tho zammdars arc better supplied with food. They and the Abirs who 
keep cattle are the only persons in the rural parts of the district who can 
afford to eat ghi. They, as a rule, too, eat any game they can get, and also the 
flesh of goats. For the Musalmdns, the animal must have had his throat out 
while a prayer is being muttered over it, and often Hindus are met with who like 
their meat killed in this way. Ordinarily, however, the Hindu zaminddrs do 
not mind how the animal has been killed. They used lo kill their goats by cut- 
ting off their heads with one sweep of a sword, but having been disarmed, they 
have now to use the knife. Meat which has been killed in this way is called 
jhatka. The Brahmans alone will not eat flesh or fish. Banias, Kayaths, and 
most classes eat mutton and goat’s flesh. Fish, too, they are fond of, and the 
supply of this article of food is plentiful in this district. 

Mr. Buck puts the annual produce of food for the Allahabad district at 
300,000 tons and estimating 18 oz. per head per diem as the average amount 
of food consumed (making a total consumption of 267,000 tons), arrives at 
the conclusion that there is a balance for store or export of 33,000 tons. 

As might have been expected from its history, Allahabad abounds in temples 
^ and other objects of antiquity. Information about 

Antiquities. .. . . 

these, however, it is difficult to obtain. It consists 

chiefly of unwritten traditions that are fast dying oat; these, moreover, 

^Answers to questions put by the Famine Commissioners in terms of the Resolution of Goy* 
ernment, North>Westeru Profinces and Oudb, No. 1900A., dated 6th July, 1878, Chapter I., 
Statement V. In the preceding statement the ontturn is reckoned at tf, 129,000 curt., or 306,4)0 
lone. 
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wboD heard a second time, generally differ from what they were on the first 
hearing. 

The Pdt^lpffri temple in the Fort is thus doscribod in Thornton’s Gazetteer^ 

^ anl the description still holds good Below the 

Fort temple. -n, . , i , i i 

Fort IS a subterraneous temple, entered by a long 

passage sloping downwards. Its shape is square, and the roof supported by 
pillars. In the middle is a Unga^ or phallic emblem ; and at one end a dead 
forked tree, continually watered with great care by the attendant priests, who 
maintain that it still retains its sap and vitality ; but Tieffenthaler describes it 
as leafless in his time, a century ago. The place is a close, loathsome den, 
rendered more hideous by obscene and monstrous figures of Mah4deva, Ganesh, 
and other objects of worship ; and is damp from water trickling from its rocky 
walls. This insignificant moisture is alleged by the superstitious to be the 
outlet of the river Sarasvati, which is lost in the sands near Thanesar, in Sirhind, 
upwards of four hundred miles to the north-west. Wilford observes : — * The 
confluence of the G.anga and Yamuna (Ganges and Jumna) at Praydga is 
called Triveni by the Pauranics, because three rivers are supposed to meet 
there ; but the third is by no moans obvious to the sight. It is the famous 
Sarasvati which comes out of the hills to the west of the Yamuna, passes close 
to Thanesar, loses itself in the great sandy desert, and re-appears at Prayfig, 
humbly oozing from one of tho towers of the fort, as if ashamed of herself. 
Indeed she may blush at her own imprudence, for she is the goddess of learn- 
ing and knowledge, an<l was then coming down the country with a book in her 
hand, when she entered the sandy desert, and was unexpectedly assailed by 
numerous demons with frightful countenances, making a dreadful noise. 
Asbhined of her own want of forethought, she sank into the ground, and re- 
appeared at Prayaga or Allahabad/ ” 

The underground position of this temple is due to Akbar’s having built up 
the Fort over it. The temple is doubtless of immense antiquity, and the Piigw&ls 
will have it that it was built 10,000 years before the Muhammadan conquest I 
Scoffers say that when the AhMi Bat, or undying baniyan tree,” rots away, 
it is secretly renewed by its guardians. 


The following is General Cunningham’s account of the Buddhist monument 


Asoka’s pViW 


of the Allahabad Fort ( Corpus Inacriptionum Indiea- 
rum, Volume I., p. 37);— The well-known Allaha- 


bad pillar is a single shaft of polished sandstone 35 feet in length, with a lower 


diameter of 2 feet 11 inches, and an upper diameter of 2 feet 2 inches. The 


capital of the column was no doubt of the usual bell-shape of Asoka’s other 
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pillars, but of this there is now no trace. The circular abacus, however, still 
remains with its graceful scroll of alternate lotus and honeysuckle, resting 
on a beaded astragalus of (Iroek origin. This was once surmounted by the 
statue of a lion ; but the lion must have disappeared many centuries ago, as, 
when the pillar was re-erected by Jahdngir in A. D. 1605, it was crowned 
by a globe, surmounted by a cone, as described and sketched by Padre Tief- 
fenthaler in the middle of the next century {Description de Vlnde^ par Ber* 
noullif I., 224). It then stood in the middle of the Fort. 

“ The great inscription of As oka, containing the same series of six edicts 
which are found on the other four pillars, is engraved in continuous linos 
around the column. The letters are uniform in size, and are very neatly and 
deeply engraved. But a great portion of the third and fourth edicts, com- 
prising seven lines, has been ruthlessly destroyed by the cutting of the vain- 
glorious inscription of Jahangir, recording the names of his ancestors. Two 
lines of the fifth edict are nearly intact, but nearly the whole of the remainder 
has been lost by the peeling off of the surface of the stone. The sixth edict 
is complete with the exception of about half a lino. Immediately below the 
Asoka edict comes the long and well-known inscription of Samudra Gupta. The 
upper portion of this inscription is confined between a crack in the stone on 
its left, and two short Asoka inscriptions on its right. The lower one of these, 
consisting of five lines, was translated by Prinsep, and as it refers to Asoka’s 
queens, I propose to name it ‘ the queens’ edict.’ But the upper inscription, 
consisting of four linos, was discovered by myself, and as it is addressed 
to the rulers of Kosfiinbi, I propose to name it ‘ the Kosdmbi odict.* Of 
middle age inscriptions there is no trace, but the mass of short records 
in rudely cut modern Ndgari, covers quite as much space as the two inscrip- 
tions of Asokfli and Samudra. Above the Asoka edicts there is a mass of this 
modern scribbling equal in size to the Samudra Gupta inscription. But 
besides this, the whole of the Asoka inscription is interlined with the same 
rubbish, which is continued below on all sides of the two shorter edicts, one 
of which has boen half obliterated by the modern letters. Regarding these 
minor inscriptions, James Prinsep remarks {Journal of the Bengal Aeiatio 
Society^ VI., 967} that Mt is a singnlar fact that the periods at which the 
pillar has been overthrown can be thus determined with nearly as much 
oertainty from this desultory writing as can the epochs of its being re- 
erected from the more formal inscriptions recording the latter event. Thus, 
that it was overthrown some time after its first erection by the great Asoka ia 
the middle of the third century before Christ, is proved by the longitudinal or 
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random insertion of several names in a character intermediate between No. 1 
and No, 2, in which the w., 6., &c., retain the old form.* Of one of these 
names he remarks : — ‘ Now it would have been exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to have cut the name No. 10 up and down at right angles to the 
other writing, lohiU the pillar was erects to say nothing of the place being 
out of reach, unless a scaffold were erected on purpose, which would hardly be 
the case, since the object of an ambitious visitor would be defeated by placing 
his name out of sight and in an unreadable position. The pillar was erected 
as iSamudra Gupta’s arm, and there it probably remained until overthrown 
again by the idol-breaking zeal of the Musalmans ; for we find no writings 
on it of the Pala or SArnAth type (i.ft, of the tenth century), but a quantity 
appears with plain, legible dates from the samvat year 1420, or A. D. 1363, 
down to 1660 odd; and it is remarkable that these occupy one side of the 
shaft, or that which was uppermost when the pillar was in a prostrate position. 
A few detached and ill-executed Nagari names with samvat dates of 1800 ocfd 
show that ever since it was laid on the ground again by General Garstin, the 
passion for recording visits of piety or curiosity has been at work.* 

“ I have gone through the mass of modern scribbling in the hope of find- 
ing something that might throw further light on the history of the pillar, and I 
have not been altogether disappointed. I have found seven dates, ranging from 
samvat 1297 to 1398, or from A.D. 1240 to 1341; five ranging from samvat 
1464 to 1495, or A. D. 1407 to 1438 ; twelve ranging from samvat 1501 to 1584, 
or A. D. 1444 to 1527; three ranging from samvat 1632 to 1640, or A. D. 1575 
to 1583 ; and three of samvat 1864, or A. D. 1807. These dates, combined with 
the total absence of any mediaeval Nugari inscriptions, are sufficient to show 
that the pillar was standing out of the roach of pilgrims scribbling from the 
time of the Guptas until that of the early Musalman kings of Dchli. There 
are then twelve dated inscriptions coming down to near the death of Oduham- 
mad Tughlak. There is not a single record of the time of Firoz Tughlak, which 
leads me to suspect that he may have re-erected this pillar with its globe and 
cone, like those of the Zarin Mindr, or golden pillar, at Dehli. But if he did 
Bet it up, it must have been thrown down again during the troubled times of his 
.immediate successors, as the dates begin again in A. D. 1407 and 1408. It 
was next set up by Jahdngir in A. H. 1014, or A. D. 1605, to be pulled down 
by General Kyd in A. D, 1798. It was once more scribbled upon in A. D. 
1807, and finally in 1838 it was set up as it stands at present. 

From the address of Asoka to the rulers of Kosdmbi, in the newly dis- 
covered edict, it seems probable that this pillar may have been originally 
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erected in that city, and afterwards removed to Pray&g or Allahabad. But 
of 80 , thd removal was not made by Jahangir, as I have found amongst the 
modern N&gari records a short inscription of the famous Birbar, the com- 
panion and* favourite of Akbar. The words of the short record are as 
follows 

1. Samvat 1632, Sake 1493, M4rgabadi panchaini. 

2. Somwar Gangadas siu Mah4r&ja Birba (r) Sri. 

3. Tirth Raj Praydg ke jatrd Saphal lekhitam. 

■*10 the samvat year 1632, Sake' 1493, in Marga, the 5th of the waning 
moon, on Monday, Gang^dds’s son, Mah^rfija Birba (r), made the auspicious 
pilgrimage to Tirth Rdj Pray dg, Saphal scripsit.’ 

^‘The samvat date is equivalent to A. D. 1575, and as the building of the 
Fort of Allahabad was finished in A. H. 982, A. D. 1572, it is probable that 
Bjrbar took advantage during one of his attendances on Akbar to pay a visit 
to the meeting of the wjiters of the Ganga and Yamuna under the holy tree of 
Praydga. But whatever may have been the occasion of Birbar^s visit, its record 
is sufficient to prove that the pillar was then lying on tln^ ground at Praydga. 
If, then, it was originally erected at Kosdmhi, it seems highly probable that it 
must have been brought to Praydga by Firoz Tughlak, whoso removal of the 
Siwdlik and Mirat pillars to Dehli gives countenance to this suggestion. The 
silence of the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, is also in favour of my sugges- 
tion that the present Allahabad pillar was originally set up at Kosdmbi.” 

The ruined Fort of Garhwd^ is situated about two miles north of Shiurajpur 

^ ^ ^ ^ in tabsil Bdrah. It is siinated in a hollow among low 

hills. On the north side of it is a fine largo tank with 
the remains of numerous ghdts of cut stone ; and in the neighbouring jungle 
are found cut stones which appear to have formed parts of some building. There 
are but two entrances ; one (the principal) on the north face, and the second (a 
postern) on the east. The Fort is built on a raised platform to which access is 
obtained by a broad fiight of about twelve steps. In shape it is an irregular 
four-sided building with the north-east corner rounded off, having four bastions 
at the corners. Within is an inner fort having only one entrance (on the east 
side) and originally walled off from the outer enclosure. Some of the pillars 
forming the enclosure, which seems to have had cell-like apartments like a sardi, 

' There is an error of four years in this Sake date of 1408, which should be I68SX I35»1497 
Sake. If this was due to Birbar himself, and not to the scribe Saphal, it confirms the account 
of Badaoni, that he was of poor origin. His real name was Mahesh D&s, See Blochmann's 
i-Akbari, * The following account of the Qarhwi fort is taken from notes by Mr. U, 

Atkinson, 0.8. 
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are still standing. They are of various devices, from plain voluted shafts to those 
elaborately carved all over in panels and belonging to different ages. Most of these 
pillars have the lower part of the shaft eight*sidod, and the middle, sixteen* 
sided, while the upper is plain. The capitals have a four-armed human figure, 
or that of an animal (elephant, tortoise, or alligator; at each corner. The 
bastions appear to have had three stories roofed by long stone beams resting on 
corbels. On the east side is a small temple, in which are three colossal figures, 
of which two are easily recognizable as Siva and Vishnu. The third is a ihree- 
headed figure with a moustache, of ruder workmanship than the first two, 
and may be most probably considered as an old form of Brabma, improperly, 
but commonly called a Bhar raja. There are two or throe other figures near 
these that appear to belong to the Buddhist period. A large temple is a little 
to the west of the side temple, an 1 overlooks the south side of the Fort from 
inside. Between these two temples excavations wore made : and a set of 
colossal statues, representing the incarnations (avatar) of Vishnu, were dis- 
covered, and as fresh as if only carved yesterday, except that the noses of 
almost every one have been broken off. Near tho south-west bastion is a 
small temple containing a colossal figure of Krishna and other statuary, ap- 
parently of modern date. A few inscriptions have been collected and trans- 
lated by General Cunningham <vide his Report for 1871-72, Vol. III., page 58). 
Strange to say, there is not a single tradition in existence with regard to this 
fort among the surrounding villages. Over one of the doorways is a frieze 
representing the chariot of the sun. 

Garhwa is an old place and the present remains belong to two distinct periods, 
the earlier to even Buddhist times, and the repairs of the inner fort and the 
small temple near the south-west bastion to recent times. Photographs of 
this fort and the statuary within it were taken at the expense of Government, 
and copies are to be found in the office of Government, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, in the Allahabad public library, and with the Asiatic Society in Cal- 
cutta. From the inscriptions it appears that the temple at least, and one of 
the statues, were in existence in Sambat 1199, or 1142 A.D. ; and also that the 
place was a stronghold of some E4yatb zaminddrs. But the Buddhist remains 
also show that, long before this date, Garhw4 was occupied by persons of that 
faith. In 1248 A.D., in the reign of Mahmud, we read of Ulugh Kb4a 
attacking a rdna in the neighbourhood of Kara, who was called Dalak-i-wa- 
Malaki. ** He had many dependants, countless fighting men, great domi- 
nions and wealth, fortified places, and hills and defiles extremely difficult of 
access.” Subsequently it is said that the tract ruled over by this prince lay 
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between Kara and K&linj&r. Ulugh Khdn ravaged all these parts, and de^ 
stroyed the forts. Garhwd may have been one of these forts ; that it was 
ravaged by Musalindns is evident from the mutilation of all the figures now 
existing. This is further probable from the existence of several other similar 
fortified places to the west, in the Banda district, and towards the Rewah 
hills, which miy have boon properly characterized as “ defiies difficult of 
access.” The statues are good examples of Indian sculpture in the twelfth 
century. 

General Cunningham {Archceolo^ical Surrey of India, Vol. I., page 301) 

gives a lengthy account of the ancient city of Kosdm- 
Kosani. f. /. i 

hi, of which the following is an epitome. The city 

of Kosdmbi was one of the most celebrated places in ancient India, and its 
name was famous amongst Brahmans as well as Buddhists. The city is said 
to have been founded by (about 1500B.C.) Kosamba, the tenth in descent from 
Pururavas; but its fame begins only with the reign of Chakra, the eighth 
in descent from Arjun Pdndu, who made Kosdinbi his capital (about 1200 t 
1150B.C.) after Hastinapura had been swept away by the Ganges. Kosambi is 
mentioned in the ^ Rainayanu’, tlie earliest of the Hindu poems, which is 
generally allowed to have been composed before the Christian era. The story 
of Uddyaua, king of Kosdinbi, is referred to by the poet Kaliddsa in his Meyha 
duta or ‘ cloud messenger.’ Kdliddsa flourished shortly after A. D. 500. Lastly, 
the kingdom of Kosdinbi, or Kosamba Mandala, is mentioned in an inscription 
taken from the gateway of the fort of Khara, which is dated in Bamvat 1092, 
or A. D, 1035, at which period it would appear to havo been independent of 
Kanoj (‘Asiatic Researches,’ IX., 433 ; Journ., Asiat. Soc., Bengal, V., 731). 
Kosdmbi, the capital of Vatsa Rdja, is the scene of the pleasing drama of 
Ratndoali or the ‘ Necklace,’ which was composed in the reign of King Harsha 
Deva. The date of this notice lies between 607 and 650 A.D, 

“ The name of Uddyana, king of Kosdmbi, was perhaps even more famous 
amongst the Buddhists. In the Mahawamo (Tumour’s Mahawanno, pago 16), 
which was composed in the fifth oentnry, in the Lalita Vistara, which was 
translated into Chinese between 70 and 76 A. D., and which could not, there- 
fore, have been composed later than the beginning of the Christian era, and in 
other Ceylonese books, Kosdmbi is named as one of the nineteen capital cities 
of ancient India. In this famous city also Buddha is said to have spent the 
sixth and ninth years of his Buddbahuod (Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, page 
d56).> Lastly, Hwen Tlisang relates that the famous statne of Buddha, in red 
sandal-wood, which was made by King Uddyana during the lifetime of the 
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Teacher, still existed under a stone dome in the ancient palace of the kingx 
(J alien’s Hiouen Thsang^ ii., 283). 

The site of this great city, the capital of the later Pdndu princes, and the 
shrine of the most sacred of all tho statues of Buddha, had long been sought in 
vain. The^ Brahmans generally asserted that it stood either on the G-anges 
or close to it, and tho discovery of tho name of Kosarnbi mamlala, or ‘ kingdom 
of Kos&mbi,’ in an inscription over the gateway of the Fort of Khara, seemed to 
confirm the general belief, although tho south-west bearing from Prayflga, or 
Allahabad, as recorded by Hwen Thsang, pointed unmistakably to the line* 
of the Jumna. It is quite certain that the present Kosam stands on the actual 
site of the ancient Kosarnbi, for not only do the people themselves put forward 
this claim, but it is also distinctly stated in an inscription of tho time of Akbar^ 
which is recorded on the great stone pillar, still standing in the midst of the 
ruins, that this is Kausdmbipura. 

“ Tlie present ruins of Kosarnbi consist of an immense fortress* formed 
of earthen ramparts and bastions, with a circuit of 23,100 feet, or exactly 
4 miles and 3 furlongs. The ramparts have a general height of from 30 
to 35 feet above the fields ; but the bastions are considerably higher, those 
on the north face rising to upwards of 50 feet, while those at the south-west 
and south-east angles are more than 60 feet. In tho three main points of namej 
size, and position, the present Kosam corresponds most exactly with the ancient 
Rosdmhi as it is described by the Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century, 
Hwen Thsang describes a statue of Buddha in red sandal-wood, which he saw 
at Kosarnbi and which had been erected by Uddyana, who reigned from 570' 
to 540B,0. In the centre of the enclosure is a Jain temple, built iu 1834 and 
dedicated to Parasnath, most probably on the precise spot where once stood* 
the ancient temple containing this statno.* Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the remains as yet discovered is a large monolith about 40 feet long. It has 
been partly excavated ; and is standing at an angle of 8®. It probably has 
been in this position since the time of Akbar. The inscriptions on it date from 
the time of the Quptas down to the present day. It goes by the name of Rdm 
ki Chhari or * RAma’s walking stick.’ 

With regard to the ancient village of Siugraur, the same writer says (Archoe^ 
ological Survey of India Bepwie^ VoL XL, page 62) 

** The old tomb of Biugraur or Singrirvira^pura^ stands 
on a bluflf headland on the north bank of tbe Ganges, 22 miles to the north-west 
of Allahabad. Its name is said to have been derived from Singri-vira /JwAi,- whose* 
^ Local legends ascribe the building of this to ParikbshitSi the grandson of Ari.una Pandava. 
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sliritie stands on an isolated mound on tbe extromo west point of the position. 
It is called the Slhdn of Srin^jhi Rishi, but it is a comparatively modern vault- 
ed room of briok, before which a few fragments of sculpture are collected. 
Inside there is a group of Ilara-Gauri and a small figure of the sun on a four- 
wheeled chariot drawn by seven horses. Only the northern or inland position 
of the. mound is now occupied by houses. On the highest point, which is about 
50 feet, there is a chabiitra^ or terrace, overlooking the bed of the Ganges ; 
and on another point to the north-west of the last there is a masjid, with a 
small tomb of Muhammad Madari inside its court-yard. Hero there are two 
Hindu pillars. The whole mound is a mass of bricks, cliiefly of large size, 16 
to 18 inches long by 11 inches broad. Singranr is said to have boon a very 
largo place in former days, but tbe Ganges first undermined its southern face, 
and swept away a large portion of the town, leaving a precipitous cliff some 
90 feet in height. Since then the river has deserted the place, and only 
a small branch now passes under Singraur, in the wide channel where the whole 
stream of the Ganges once swept along. Singraur is famous as the scone of the 
last act in the great rebellion of Kh.^n Zaman and his brother Bahadur against 
Akhar •*****«**♦♦ * 

Half a mile to the nortli of the town there is a large mound 18 feet high called 
Surya Bhita, or ^ mound of the Sun.’ It is 50 feet broad at the top and 150 
feet at the base, and is thickly strewn with broken bricks. 1 suppose it may 
have been the site of a temple to the Sun.” 

‘‘The extensive mounds of ruins at Bhita*^ {Archceological Snrveg of India 
Reports^ 1871-72, Volume 1II.>, “10 miles to the south- 
west of Allahabad, were first discovered by the rail- 
way contractors, who possess keen eyes for brick ruins, which offer a tempting 
mine for ballasting the line of rail at a cheap rate. Dliila or Bhisa is used in 
many parts of the North-Western Provinces to denote a mound. At Bhilsa the 
stupas are only known by the name of hhitaf or ‘ mounds, ’ of which the 
diminutive is bkitniy a nipple. But in the present instance I believe that the 
name of Bitba is actually derived from the real name of the place in former 
days. At present nothing is known of its old name; but the following extract 
from the Vira Charetra of the Jains appears to mo to refer to this very place : — 

‘ Udayana, of the .Yaduvansa race, was reigning at Bitbhaydna-pattdna, in 
Sindhu Sanviradesa, in the time of Mabdvira, and embraced Jainism. Ho had 
a statue of Mahdvira made of gosirsha chandana, or ‘ ox-head sandal-wood,’ 
for the possession of which a great battle was fought between him and Chandra 
Pradgota, rdja of Ujain,’ This very statue is said to have, been afterwards 
found by Kumar Pal, the well-known Jaina r&ja of Gujrat, * * 

10 
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‘ The remainB of the ancient city, which I Buppose to have been Bithhaydna^ 
pattdna^ extend in a slightly curved line for about a 
Temple of Sujan Deota. ^ length, in a direction from south- 

80 Uth-W 6 st to north-north-west, ending in the rocky islet of Sujan Deo in the 
Jumna. The rock was originally the most northernly point of the low ridge of 
sandstone which bounds Bitha and Deoriya on the east, but the continuous 
encroachments of the Jumna at last cut it off from the land, and it now stands 
in the midst of the river, a bluff and picturesque pinnacle of rock 60 feet in 
height. It was formerly crowned by a Hindu temple called Sujan Deo, by 
which name the rock is still known. But the temple was destroyed in the 
reign of ShAh JahAn by ShAista KhAn, who in A. H. 1059 erected an open 
octagonal cupola, 21 feet in diameter, which still exists. 

On the cliff opposite Sujan Deo, about 200 yards to the south, stands 

_ . the small village of Deoriya, which now forms the 

DeonyA. ° *■ , , , 

northern extremity of the ruins of an extensive city. 

In the rooky ridge to the south are the well-known sandstone quarries, and close 
to them are some square shaped fields, raised high above the surrounding lands, 
in which the plough still turns up statues, pillars and stone umbrellas. Several 
statues and fragments of architecture are collected together under different 
trees in the village, and on the very edge of the cliff overhanging the Jum- 
na, opposite Sujan Deo, there is a high artificial mound that was most proba- 
bly the site of the original temple which gave its name of Deoriya to the 
village. From Bitha to Deoriya the distance is nearly half a mile, part of 
the high ground between the two places being an arti6cial embankment 
connecting the rocky ridge of Deorij'a with the high mouud called Dhi of 
the large mass of ruins to the south, which are about 1,500 feet in length. 
To the south-west of Dhi lies the principal mass of ruin now called Garh^ or 
■^the Fort,* It is very nearly square in form, the north face being 1,200 feet 
in length outside, and the other three faces about 1,500 feet each. Appa- 
rently, the rampart is only an enormous earthen mound from 35 to 40 feet in 
height and of great thickness, its base being not less than 200 feet. But a 
section which I made on the eastern face disclosed a massive brick wall, which 
could not have been less than 45 feet in height, including the loopholed para- 
pet But as the mass of oarth outside this wall is much too great to have been 
washed from the inside by the annual rains, 1 conclude that there must have 
iHbeen an outer line of works forming a faimehraiet or raanij as it is called in 
India, at a distance of 25 or 30 feet beyond the main line. In the coarse of 
time the ruins of the two walls, combined with annual washings of the rains, 
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would gradually fill up the space between them, and form the gentle slope of 
the present mound. 

At all the four corners, and at a few intermediate points, the earthen 
mounds rise to a still greater height, showing the position of the towers of this 
strong fort. At the western angle there are two of these lofty mounds standing 
close together, but with a deep gap between them, which must have been the site 
of one of the principal gates of the old fort. Two other gaps on the north-east 
and south-east faces show' the probable position of two other gates, the former 
leading to the northern part of the town, outside, including Deoriya, and the 
latter the east, towards a long mound of brick ruins, the remains of some 
important buildings. The whole of the interior of the fort was once raised to 
a height of 15 or 20 feet, but about one-third has been gradually lowered by 
the action of the annual rains, leaving only a single mound standing in the 
midst of the hollow'. This was most probably the site of a temple, as a large 
stone statue is still lying there, and stones, as well as bricks, are obtained by 
digging in it. To the south-west of the fort is another extensive mass of ruins, 
which once formed the southern quarter of the town, * * • ♦ • 

To the east of the northern half of the town there is a large sheet of water, 
3,000 feet in length from north to south, and 2,000 feet in breadth. It is pos- 
sible that some portion of this may have been a natural hollow ; but its present 
size and form are due to the artifioial embankment which connects the northern 
end of the mass of ruins called Dhi^ or ‘ the mound,’ with the rocky ridgo to 
the south of Deoriya. This sheet of water has no special name, but is simply 
called tdlf or lake.” 

Brahman and fidjput marriages are usually contracted at ages varying 

^ . from nine to twenty-four years. No such limits can 

Customs^ 11.11 . 1 « 1 .1 

be laid down m the case of the mixed castes. There 

are no castes, which aa aueh have adopted reforms in the matter of child 
marriage. Stidras occasionally make marriage contracts for children still in 
the womb. Only the Sudra caste permit a second marriage ; and even then the 
custom of Bhanwdr does not obtain at the second marriage, and the second wife 
cannot join in religious ceremonies. Her children can inherit in the same way 
as children by a first marriage, but they are incompetent to perform the cere- * 
monies of pindddn and tarpan. There are no castes in this district which admit 
of the enrolment of outsiders in their number ; nor do any of them tolerate 
intermarriage of their members with other caste people. Conversion to Chris- 
tianity or Isltoism, in every case, necessitates exclusion from casfe ; nor in 

. 1 From information supplied by Pandit Dfa Dajil, Deputy Inspector of Schools, with the 
approval of the Allahabad Hiudu Samaj. 
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such a casto aro there any means of recovering ono’s privileges, Oonversions 
to Muhammadanism are made indiscriminately from all castes. In the higher 
and middle castes, excommunication is caused by imprisonment in jail ; adultery 
in the case of females (she also brings excommunication on all her near rela- 
tives) ; and eating with, or food cooked by, members of other castes. In some 
places persons that liave been in jail are re-admitted into their caste after 
undergoing severe penance, and feeding Brahmans and men of their own caste. 
This privilege is allowed them because in jail they took food cooked by others 
under compulsion. In the case of adultery and eating with strangers, re-admis- 
sion is never allowed. In the lower castes, besides the causes of exclusion 
mentioned above, there are others, such as stealing, smoking with persons of 
other castes, and excluded persons can bo re-admitted on paying a certain fine. 
In the lower castes only arc “ panchdyats’’ held for the settlement of caste ques- 
tions. When an excluded person seeks re-admission, ho assembles the mem- 
bers of his own caste ; the latter, after discussing the nature of his otFenco, 
usually decide that re-admission be granted on payment of a fine proportionate 
to the seriousness of the offence. The money thus raised is spent in feasting the 
‘‘ panchayat.” If the accused has been an habitual offender, he is excluded 
from the caste for a fixed time, which may extend to twelve years or more. 

An account of Hindu customs at births, marriages, and deaths may be 
Hindu emtomsaUMrtha, given, onco for all, fur this series, in this volume. Tho 
marriages, and deaths, following notice of these customs has been written by 
tho Reverend H. liackctt of the Church Missionary Society : — 

In every Iliudii house a separate apurtmont is set apart as a lying-in 
chamber {saxiri), and in this all births take place. When 
the expected time draws near, several objects are placed 
near the door of the room for tho purpose of keeping away evil spirits. These 
objects arc generally some fire, a piece of iron, a pestle, a shoo, an empty earthen- 
ware vessel, and a thorn of the hel tree. The midwife receives usually a rupee 
and a garment for her services, but considerably more than this from the richer 
classes. In Brahman families tho midwife is only allowed to be in tho house 
during the birth. Bhang is always given to deaden labour pains, and is after- 
wards applied externally. On tho fifth day tho mother is bathed, and on tho 
sixth tho worship of the goddess Bhashthi is performed in the following . 
manner. Tho floor is smeared with covvdung, and a small hole dug in tho 
ground. The latter is filled with milk in which a live fish is placed. If several 
children have successively died soon after birth, Hindus of the lowest caste 
place an iron ring upon the next child’s ankle. After about 21 days the mother 
resumes her household work, but she is considered unclean for 21 days for a 
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l)oy and a month for a girl. It sometimes happens with the lower orders that 
the child is horn when the mother is at work in the fields^ and she has been 
able to carry it home in her arms. 

** When a birth takes place, the female barber, who is always present on 
such occasions, at once goes to call the family Brahman {ganak). Upon the 
road she explains to him the exact time and circumstances of the birth. By 
protending to evolve these facts from his inner consciousness, the Brahman 
manages to sustain his prophetic reputation, and is presented with an appre- 
ciative fee, from four anas upwards, part of which finds its way into his co- 
adjutor’s pocket in gratitude for her valuable help. This Brahman it is who 
makes out the nativity {janmpatri), but these are only written for the four 
Hindu castes. Any lower than Sudras are not permitted janmpatria. The 
name is generally given about two or three days after birth. Every Hindu 
has two names, one called the rds, formed by taking the initial or final letter 
of the sign of the zodiac in which ho was born, and letting it form the first 
or last letter of the name ; the other, the name by which ho is to bo known, is 
usually chosen by the mother.. Hindu mothers nurse their children till they 
are five or six years old. Upon returning to the house after being absent for 
a time, a son will take the dust from his parents’ feet, and rub his forehead 
with it in token of submission. As soon as a boy of the beUer class is able to 
sit up, various articles, such as clothes, books, pen and ink, grain, gold, silver, 
&c., are placed before him. He is made to choose one, and his choice decides 
bis future profession, with a view to which his education is carried on. Should 
a child fall sick, the motlier vows its hair to some deity.. The hair is then tied 
up in locks (lat), the name of a deity being repeated over each, 

“ When a child is about five or seven (an odd number is necessary) years 

„ . old, arrangements are made for its marriage. It is 

Marriage. . ” ? 

considered a family disgrace if it is not married before 

its twelfth year. As is well known, vast sums are expended upon weddings, 

the poorest spending up to Rs. 50, and the rich frequently more than a lakh. 

Preliminary arrangements are made by the professional go-between (agua). 

The ceremonies w^hich have to bo performed are legion, but the following are 

the principal : — 

“ Bar rakshdf in which the bride’s father or brother sends some money to 
the bridegroom and, if he be a Brahman, a sacred thread (janeo), but to other 
castes a cocoanut. 

‘‘ Tilak takes place about a month before the marriage. Presents of money, 
garments, rice, and sweetmeats are again sent to the bridegroom, In the court- 
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yard of the house a square (chauk) U marked out with flour^ in the midst of 
which the bridegroom is seated. Oil and turmeric are applied to his body, and 
upon both his wrists bracelets are fastened (kankan bandhna). These bracelets 
merely consist of a small bag of yellow cloth containing a ring of iron, some 
cummin seed, and a kind of anise-seed (o;Wtn). The tilak is also marked 
upon his forehead. In her own house the bride is similarly treated. 

Sahisupdri. — The bridegroom’s father sends gifts of garments and jewels 
to the bride. Upon the day before the wedding procession {bardt) feasts are 
given in both houses to friends. 

The bridegroom goes in procession to the bride’s house, accom- 
panied by friends bearing artificial flowers, trees, birds and animals. The 
house is reached after dark. First Dwarpdjd takes place, that is, Ganesh and 
Gauri (P4rvatl) are worshipped in the following manner First the usual 
square {chauk) is formed with flour outside the door. A ghara, or earthen jar, 
is then filled with water, into which a pice and some betel-nut are thrown. 
Upon the mouth of the ghara is placed an earthenware plate upon which 
barley or rice is placed, and underneath a little sacred grass. A small lamp with 
gM is lighted and placed on the plate. The Brahman then prays to Ganesh 
and the nine planets for a blessing on the bridegroom, but the bride is not 
mentioned. Parvati is worshipped in the form of a ball of cowdung. The 
bride’s father makes a gift of money to the bridegroom, after which he returns 
to his home or lodging-place (janwdsa), 

“ Birdh, — At night-time or in the evening of the next day the bridegroom 
comes back, when the actual marriage-ceremony, birdhy takes place. In the 
female apartments the bride is subjected to a variety of ceremonies. Her 
relatives make the tilak on her forehead with curds and rice, and wave over 
her head water, sugar, and a p'^stle. It is hard to say what the origin of these 
customs is, but they are done now in order to keep away evil spirits. The 
bridegroom upon his arrival is seated upon the customary square made with 
flour in the courtyard. The bride is then introduced and placed beside him, 
and their clothes are knotted together by the Brahman {gaih bandhan). 
Taught by the priest they then worship Ganesh and P4rvati. The bride’s 
father places her hand in that of the bridegroom, who then marks red lead 
{sendur) along the parting of the bride’s hair. All her relatives with the 
exception of the parents then leave the apartment. The bridegroom clasps 
the bride round the waist from behind and in this position they both go round 
a plantain tree or the handle of a plough seven times {hhdnwari phirnd)* In 
the same position he next lifts her right foot with his right hand and threa 
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times touches a stone pestle (Zor^d) with it The pair are then led into the 
kohahar. This is an illuminated apartment in which many minor ceremonies 
take place. If old enough, the bridegroom then takes his bride homo (gaund)^ 
but most commonly this is done some months afterwards. After three or four 
days the ceremony of loosing the bridal bracelets (kankan kholnd} takes place. 
The propitious moment when they may first come together is determined by 
the Brahman priest. 

The Hindus do not allow their relatives to die in a house that the soul 
parted from the body may not be hindered in its 
ascent ; accordingly when death seems near they lift the 
dying person into the courtyard of the house. The ground is first smeared with 
cowdung and a small hole dug and filled with water. The dying person is then 
laid on the ground on a little sacred grass {ku8h\ with his feet towards the 
south in the pool of water. The friends pray that all the sacred rivers may be 
present in the pool, so that he may get the benefit of bathing in them all. It is 
supposed that the regions of the dead are to the south ; hence the position of 
the body. Ganges water, a loaf of the tuUi plant (holy basil, Ocymum BanctHm)^ 
and some gold, are then placed in his mouth, and he is made to perform cow 
sankalp, that is, the dedication of a cow. The object of this is to ensure him 
the assistance of that animal amid the difficulties of the other world, especially 
in enabling him to cross the Hindu Styi, called Vaitarani, which consists of 
blood, hair, and bones. If he has never received the essential initiatory man^ 
tra (sacred formula) it is now whispered into his ear by the priest. Then 
more Ganges water is forced down bis throat till death releases him. 

‘‘ The moment he is dead the relations or friends wash the body, anoint 
it with ghi^ and wrap it in a white shroud. But first the heir-at-law performs 
dhrdddhj by which provision for the first day after death is secured to the de- 
ceased. He is supposed to have become a spirit {pret) no bigger than a thumb, 
but invisible, in which state he continues for eleven days. The object of the 
Bhrdddli offerings during this interval is to form a body for the pret of the de- 
parted* After the eleven days the shrdddh is to secure the maintenance of the 
departed in whatever body he may have entered into. After the preliminary 
ihrdddh the corpse is placed upon a rough bier made of bamboos (ditki), and 
carried by friends to the burning gh&t with the oft-repeated Ram ndm sat hai, 
* the name of B&m is true.’ Upon the road a halt is made for a short time, 
whilst again the nearest relative performs the manes for the dead. According 
to the Hindu mythology it is the Ganges that is supposed to carry the remains 
of the dead straight to the other world. Accordingly most dead bodies aro 
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consigned to it, but some are burnt on tbe shore of the J nmna. The corpse being 
placed near the edge of the water is shaved by the barber ; and the next of 
kin and all friends assisting are also shaved. The funeral pile is then bnilt up 
and the body placed upon it, with the feet towards the water — a man upon 
his face, a woman upon her back. Here the legs are stretched out, but in 
Bengal they are doubled back under the body from the knees. Once again the 
next of kin performs shrdddh ; then holding a lighted coal in some straw, he 
walks five or seven times round, keeping his right side near the pih\ In Ben- 
gal they generally surround it three times, but Hindus, if possible, avoid the 
even numbers. If it is a pandit who performs the obsequies, whilst going 
round he says in Sanskrit : * In this body is merit {dharm) and demerit 

(adliarm)^ but not avarice (lohli) or desire {moh). Oh fire I rise and burn it.’ 
He then places fire upon the mouth, after which he ignites other places till the 
whole is kindled. To the end of a long bamboo pole a small earthoiiwaro 
vessel filled with sweetmeats is fastened. With this the principal actor first 
lightly touches the half-consumed head, and then with a violent blow breaks 
the skull. The breast-bone is generally not consumed, but is thrown into the 
river by means of a bamboo. When all the remains have been washed into 
the river, the friends retire to a bathing gh&t, where they bathe and throw 
water and sesamum (tildnjaU) for the support of the departed. 

The women do not accompany the funeral, but go to bathe in the river. 
If it is a husband that has died, then on the river bank the other women violently 
tear off the widow’s ornaments, roughly untie her top-knot, and strip off all her 
good clothes, seemingly taking a savage pleasure in adding to the sorrows of their 
bereaved sister. Upon the day of the funeral none of the household partakes of 
food. On their return from the river the ground opposite the door of tlie house is 
smeared with cowdunff, upon which are then placed a vessel of water, a stone, 
a twig of the nim tree {Melia indica) and some fire. The next of kin with the 
toe of his right foot touches first the water, then the stone, and then the fire, 
and places ^nim leaf in his month. After a death Brahman relatives remain 
unclean for eleven days, other castes for fifteen days, and Sudras for a month. 
For a year, near relatives, if strictly devout, refrain from combing their hair, 
anointing their bodies, carrying an umbrella, riding in a palanquin or wheeled 
conveyance, and association with their wives. 

“ Upon the morning after a funeral, the next of kin makes a small hole 
in the bottom of a ghara filled with water. He drops a pice and some betel- 
nnt into the ghma^ covering the top with an earthenware plate, upon which 
some barley and a lighted lamp are placed. This is hung np under a mango or 
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p!pal {Ficus religiosa) treo, where it remains for ten days to minister to the 
wants of the tliirsty pret In the evening two tripods are made of bamboos, 
and in the fork of each a leaf etip is placed , the one being filled with milk, the 
other with water. These the next of kin empties upon the ground, saviiig 
these words — ‘ Take this water and bathe in it, and this milk to drink.’ He 
then lights a lamp, placing the wick to the south side of the saucer, and ad- 
dressing the deceased says — ‘Take this to light thee on thy way.’ On account 
of these superstitious notions, Hindus will never lie with their feet towards 
the south, or place the wick at that side of their ^aucer lamp. After these 
ceremonies are completed, the relatives eat for the first time since the death, 
but the food is purposely not cleaned thoroughly. A large portion is put aside 
in an earthenware i)ot for the deceased and placed under a tree for him. It is 
imperative to give him enough so that he may not bo subjected to the indignity 
of having to ask for a second helping. That night the next of kin sleeps by 
himself as being extra unclean, and he arms himself with a knife to guard 
against the assaults of the pret. Upon the third day shrdddh is again performed 
by him. Owing to the expense of cremation, the very poor content them- 
selves with merely touching the body with fire and then throw it into the river. 
Should any one die under an unlucky star, then th(5y either wait five days, or 
if this cannot conveniently bo done, four effigy bodies are burnt with the 
corpse in order to do away with evil consequences. 

“ Yogis do not burn but bury their dead. Vairagis too aro not burnt. 
They are buried in a sitting posture near the Ganges, near a tuhi plant, or in a 
bouse. These Hindu tombs are called Snmudhs. 

“ It is not to be supposed that all the cerornonies enumerated above are 
always observed. The general outline is the same, but changes and omissions 
are made. It is only the really devout Hindu who will conscientiously observe 
every particular. In the neighbourhood of Allahabad, the ‘following are the 
only burning ghats allowed: on the Ganges, Triveni (Barahi Patti), and 
Phdphamau ghdt ; on the J umna, Kakraha ghat. Those Hindus who do not 
burn their dead bury them in Asadullahpur Nakauli.” 

In contradistinction to the above, the following account of Muhammadan 
Muhammadan customs customs at births, maii’iages, and deaths, also from 
SLih?***** marriages, and pgjj yf Reverend H. Hackett, may not be out 
of place here 

“ Upon the birth of a child the Atdn, or summons to prayer, is uttered in 
his right ear. This is commonly done by the maulavi 
repeating it from outside the door of tho room in which 

11 


Birth. 
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the infant lies. The principal ceremonies observed after child-birth arc : (1) 
chliathi or tdeh upon the sixth day, when the mother is bathed for the first time 
and the child named; (2) bdrhi on the twelfth day, when a second bathing takes 
place ; (3) chdliswdn or c/iiZ/a, forty days after the birth, when she is bathed 
for the third time. Upon these three days presents are made to the mother 
and child by the friends ; hijraft^ or eunuchs, come to the house and dance, or 
the women of the family indulge in some merriment by themselves. On the 
fortieth day the mother takes the child to the door in the evening to show 
him the stars. The cerendony of 'akika is observed upon the sixth or fortieth 
day, but does not appear to be very usual in Allahabad, and is only kept by 
the rich. Two he-goats or two fowls are sacrificed for a boy, and one for a girl, 
and the fiesh is eaten by all except the parents and grandparents of the child. 
After the sixth day the infant is shaved, unless a vow has been made by his 
parents. In such a case the hair is only parted with at the shrine of the 
Saints, or, if that is impossible, it is shaved in his honor on a fixed day. ^ 
Many other ceremonies are observed at different periods of the infant’s 
growth, blit are not of sufficient importance to call for mention. 

When a girl is one or two years old, and sometimes soon after birth, 
kdnchhidan and ndkchhedan, or the piercing of cars and nose, take place. It 
is essential that there should not be an equal number of holes in both case. 
Seven arc usually bored in the right and six in the left ear. Birthdays aro 
generally kept, and are called sdlgirah from the method by which the age is 
counted, a new knot being tied each year upon a piece of string kept for that 
purpose. At four years, four months, and four days, the chill is taught Bis- 
millah. Circumcision (khatna or sunnat) of boys usually takes place when they 
are between seven and fourteen years of age, but is sometimes held earlier or 
later. It is generally made the occasion for grent festivities, but maulavis, as 
a rule, do not make it more public than is actually necessary. Either upon 
the day itself, or about a week after, when the boy is sufficiently recovered, a 
grand procession is made at night. The boy is dressed in red or yellow 
clothes and his teeth blackened with powder adorned with flowers, 

and accompanied with music, he is carried first to the mosque and then 
through the neighhonring streets. When in the course of his studies the boy 
finishes the Knrdn or a portion of it, he presents his tutor with a gift. 

“ As soon as a hoy (or girl) attains to the age of puberty, he must con- 
form to the duties of religion. Previous to this all his good and evil deeds are 
laid to his parent’s account ; but after this he is held responsible for his own 
actions. 
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the duties of religion that are incumbent upon all Muslims are five in num- 
ber — (1) saying the Kalima^ or confession of faith in Go i and his apostle ; (2) 
observing the five daily times of devotion ; (3 > fasting from sunrise to sun- 
set during the mouth of Ramz&u and at other fixed times ; (4) giving a pro- 
portion of income to pilgrims, debtors and others ; (5) performing by self or by 
proxy the pilgrimage to Mecca. Dr. Hughes in his Notes on Muhammadan^ 
ism is not correct in stating that the pilgrimage cannot bo performed by proxy. 
Before the daily prayers, if the Muslim has not recently bathed, the ceremony 
of wazUf or washing, must be performed. If water cannot be obtained sand 
may bo substituted, which operation is called tayammum, 

‘‘ The preliminary arrangements for a marriage are usually conducted (as 
with the Hindus) by professional go-betweens (kutni). 
Omens and astrology are called in to decide whethor^ 
the intended marriage will be auspicious or not. Marriages usually take place 
when the youth is about 18 and the girl 13, but engagements are made much 
earlier, and sometimes even before birth. The ceremonies observed at a Muham- 
madan wedding have been mostly copied from Hindu customs. After the first 
preliminary arrangement some male and female messengers are despatched by 
the bridegroom to the bride’s house. They distribute betel-nut to her relatives, 
and in return receive some from them. The first ceremony of importance is 
the mangnij or regular betrothment. If the bridegroom can be present so much 
the better, but his attendance is not actually essential. Should he be able he 
rides on horseback to the bride’s house, accompanied by musicians, dancers, 
and attendants bearing presents for the bride of jewels, garments, preserves, 
&c. About dusk they arrive at the bride’s house. To the relative of the bride 
that first makes his appearance, they give some betel-nut, the kaulrbird. Taking 
it, the relative throe times expresses his willingness to betroth the bride to the 
bridegroom. The/dti/w, or first chapter of the Kurdriy is then read, after which 
a dinner of sweet pddo (a dish made up of rice, spices, and flesh) is given by 
her people. Upon this occasion many tricks are played upon the hero, such as 
filling his plate with bones or stones and covering it over with a thin layer of 
rice. He is usually presented by the bride’s people with some garments or or- 
naments, but the only colours allowable are yellow, rod or green. While this 
dinner is being discussed by the men, the women are entertained in tho zandaa^ 
where tho bride is dressed out in all her ornaments. After the mangni the 
young couple are considered to be definitely betrothed. 

“ For some days previous to the marriage, both of them are daily rubbed 
with turmeric. Amongst tho weavers and lowest ranks, a great many curioua 
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tsusfcotns are observed prior to the wedding, such as decking a branch of the 
pomegranate tree, and also a small representation of a boat, with rod cloth 
and ornaments, and sotting both adrift upon the river. It is customary for 
the bridegroom to provide the wedding garments for the bride and vice vend. 
On the night before the hardt or wedding procession, ho sends to the bride 
tnrmerio and leaves of the menhdi (the plant from the leaves of which the red 
die is prepared with which the natives stain their hands and feet) ; and he and 
his people are entertained at her house. All these ceremonies are preliminary 
to the actual wedding, which is called nikdh. The whole scries constituting a 
wedding is called shcidif with special reference to the festivities which take 
place. Towards evening a grand procession is formed by the bridegroom and 
his friends, accompanied with music, fireworks, and artificial trees and flowers. 
First they pass to the mosque, where the bridegroom performs two series of pros- 
trations (rak*at), and then to the bride’s house, where a scramble for the artificial 
plants takes place. A pretended opposition to his entrance is made at the door 
by her brother, but fimilly he is carried into the house in some man’s arms or 
upon his back. The bride is then curried in by a female friend, and each 
throws flowers on tho other over a curtain placed between. Ho is given sherbet 
to drink. After this tho marriage ceremony takes place by the knzi or maulavi. 
According to the Kurdn and tho traditions of the prophet marriage depends 
upon three things : (1) the mutual consent of tho parties ; (2) the evidence of 
iwo witnesses ; and '3) settling tho marriage jointure (mtdir) upon tho bride. 
If any one of these three is wanting, the marriage is illegal. After the cere- 
mony the bridegroom usually takes his bride homo, but this is oftou delayed 
for a few days, sometimes for five successive Fridays. Afterwards festivities 
are kept up by the newly-married couple, constituting a sort of honeymoon. 
The period in which all those ceremonies are acooinplisheJ varies considerably 
from a year to three days or even to one day. But the usual period is from 
two to six months. 

‘‘ The laws affecting the number of wives allowable and methods of divorce 
are the same everywhere. A Muhammadan may not marry more than four 
wives, but may have as many concubines as he pleases. But as a matter of 
fact, it is not usual hero to have more than a single wife. The three kinds of 
divorce are also well known. In the first kind (Jaldk^Mm) it is only neces- 
«ary to say to the wife once, ^ I divorce you’. It is allowable to take her*lbaok 
within three months, but not afterwards. In the second kind {taldk-i-rujdif 
he pronounces her divorced twice, after which she may either depart with half 
the jointuroi giving up her olaim to the rest, or tho husband may agree to 
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lupport her at home. After this divorce he cannot take her back unless he 
marries her over again. The third kind (taldk-i-inutalaka) consists in saying 
these words tijree times. One method of interpretation requires that in second 
and third kinds of divorce an interval of a iiionth should elapse between two 
consecutive declarations of divorce. After the third kind of divorce it is unlaw- 
ful for her to be taken back till she has first been married and divorced by 
another man. To the credit of the better class of Muhammadans, however, it 
must be added that they do not appear to act up always to this monstrous 
command of their prophet. 

‘‘ When any one is about to expire, the surya-dsin is read in order to 
tranquillize the soul. The Kalima-i- Taiyiib and Kalirna- 
uShahddal are also read. At the moment of death 
sherbet or water from the well Zamzam at Mecca is given to render the chango 
easy. The body should bo buried with all possible expedition. The necessary 
preparations are made by the male or ftunale harbor. First, the body is washed, 
and then the body is made to perforin the wazd (or ablution before prayer). 
The place where this is performed is called lahmL Powdered camphor is rubbed 
upon those parts of the body which have touched the earth in prayer, and then 
it is wrapped in a white shroud (ka/an). Somotimos chapters from the Kurdn 
have been previously written upon the shroud, and it is not uncommon for 
religious devotees to prepare their own shrouds. Either immediately before 
or after her husband’s death, the wife declares that she remits the money 
settled upon her, and his mother says— ‘ The milk with which I suckled thee 
I freely bestow,’ the idea being that the deceased should be set free from all 
his obligations. Fdliha is then offered for the dead, and the body is placed on 
an ordinary cot, or in a box, which latter, however, is not buried witli it. It 
is then carried on men’s shoulders, at a rapid pace, to the mosque or burial- 
ground. Dui ing the progress verses from the Kurdn are repeated. The nearest 
relative or the kaai or indeed any friend leads the funeral service, which con- 
sists of four takbira and a prayer. The nearest relative gives leave to depart 
to any who may desire it, and then the body is lifted on to a sheet and let down 
into tho grave. It is laid upon the back, with its head to the north, feet to tho 
south, and face to the Kibla (Mecca). The mouth is opened to enable him the 
better to answer the enquiring angels. Each one present then repeats an 
Arabib sentence over a clod of earth, and deposits it carefully upon the corpse. 
The grave is then filled up, but. room is loft for tho body to sit up. After the 
grave has been made, the bihiahti (water-carrier) empties a maafdz (leather water 
bag) of water upon it. The cloth which covered the bier is by the IShias spread 
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upon the grave, and is placed there on the 3rd day, and on every 10th day till 
the 40th day, when it becomes the property of the fakir at the grave. But the 
Sunnis do not spread the cloth on the grave, but give it at once to the 

After burial, Fdtiha for the deceased is performed at the grave, and when 
the mourners have moved away forty paces, they offer Fdtih'X in the name of 
all who have been buried in the graveyard. At this moment the two examin- 
ing angels, Munkir and Nakir, are believed to visit the deceased, and to question 
him as to his God, his religion, and his prophot. If he has been a good Mu- 
hammadan, he answers these queries without hesitation ; but if he has been a bad 
one, he is beaten by the angels with iron clubs. A gratuity of from eight 
dnas is given to the gravedigger, and the fakir who lives at the bmial-ground 
gets a handsome fee, for which he is expected to keep the grave in order. It 
is considered highly meritorious to follow a funeral on foot to the grave. On 
their return home the friends distribute charity in the name of the deceased. 
Upon the third day the grave is visited (Tijd), and a part or the whole of the 
Kurdn is read over by Mnllas for the benefit of the dead. For this purpose 
the Kurdn is divided into sections, so that simultaneously many can read it, 
and so expedite matters. But the luxury of khattmH- Kurdn can only be 
afforded by the rioh. Offerings for the dead or Fdtiha are performed on the 
10th, 20th, 30th, and 40th days after death, and also quarterly and annually. 
The apparent object of these offerings is to cause the spirit of the departed to 
leave the house in which he died. At the festival of Shah-UBardt and on the 
eve of Bakr^i^Td offerings are made for all deceased ancestors. There are no 
less than 25 different Muhammadan burying-grounds in the vicinity of Allah- 
abad.” 

Allahabad {Praydg) is the chief place of pilgrimage in these provinces, 

„ and thousands of pilgrims yearly flock to bathe in the 

Trweni^ or junction of the Ganges and the Jumna with 
the supposed subterranean stream Sarasvati. The hereditary local priests of 
Allahabad attached to the religious duties of the Triveni are the Pr4gw4ls^. This 
name is a contraction of Pray&g w&liL They are also called Pandds and Gang&« 
putras, but these names are also common to the local priests of other sacred 
places, such as Benares and Gaya, In caste they are Brahmans ; but are so' 
despised that no other Brahman, except the Pandds of other places, wouU eat 
with them. The origin of this body is, by a commonly received tradition, 
referred back to the time of Akbar. Before his time, it is said that there wae 

» The accounts of the Pragwfils and Akhftrds have been written by the Reverend 0. 
Haokett abovementioned. 
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no one particular class who performed the religious duties now confined to the 
Prdgwals. The tradition says that when Akbar attempted to lay the founda- 
tions of the present fort, they were repeatedly washed away by the floods in the 
rains. The Emperor was advised to sacrifice a Brahman, but the victim first 
exacted a promise that the privilege of performing the rites at Triveni should 
be confined to his descendants. There are now about 1,400 different families 
of Pr&gw41s living in Allahabad and its surroundings. Disputes amongst 
them, and even free fights, were notoriously frequent, but now most points 
of difference are settled by a panchdyat The Pandas of the Dodb are looked 
down upon by the other PrdgwAls, because they perform the necessary rites for 
the ashes of the dead that are occasionally brought here from a distance to be 
thrown into the Ganges. The pilgrims who resort here from all parts of India 
for the purpose of bathing are their real source of income. From time imme- 
morial Allahabad has been considered one of the most sacred of places. It is 
called by the Hindus Praydg ” (Sans. TROT ^sacrifice) on account of the 
many sacrifices which in ancient times were celebrated here, and perhaps with 
special reference to the legend that it was at Allahabad that Brahma performed 
ten Aswamedhs (horse-sacrifices) in commemoration of his recovery of the four 
Veds from Sankh4sur. Its sacredness is also attested by its title TYrtA-rdy, 

^ the chief of pilgrim places.’ The Praydg Mdhdtmya^ which claims to be a 
part of the Matsya Pwrdn, is the authority for the mode of performing a pilgrim- 
age to Allahabad and for the countless benefits which are supposed to result 
from it. In former days a mode of suicide, prescribed in the Praydg Mihdtmyay 
was frequently practised by self-precipitation into the junction of the rivers. 
The authority says ‘‘ from the Akshay va^,” but the dead stump of that “unde- 
caying tree” is now shown in the fort more than a mile from the confluence. 
This practice has of course been completely stopped by the British Government. 

The duty of the Prdgw6l is to direct tho pilgrim in his religious duties. It^ 
is a matter of considerable financial importance to the priests that there should 
be a clear distribution amongst them of the multitudes who come to bathe. 
To this end several rules are laid down amongst them. Each PrdgwAl keeps a 
list of his customers, or jajmdn as they are called. To this PandA not only 
must this jajmdn come on subsequent visits to Pray4g, but all his descendants 
also are considered to belong to him. Should a pilgrim have no Pand6, then 
he becomes the perquisite of the first PrAgwal who meets him a certain distance 
out of Allahabad. Should he advance beyond this limit before ho is appro- 
priated, he becomes the joint property of all who meet him between that point 
and one still nearer. It is necessary, however, that the claimants should acoom- 
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pany the pilgrim through all his religious duties ; but generally, by mntnali 
agreement, he is left to the charge of one who divides the fees with the others 
afterwards. Such a pilgrim upon leaving has to sign a paper by which he- 
accepts a particular Pragwal for himself and his posterity. Every Prdgw&l 
family has a particular emblem or sign which, painted upon a dag, waves over 
the place at Trivoni where the Panda sits ; so that the pilgrim is guided without 
difficulty to his own priest. These emblems are generally representations of 
deities or sacred utensils; but figures of railway trains, British soldiers, and other 
such like mundane objects are sometimes seen. It is considered an act of 
merit to present a new flag to the Pragwdl, and some of tiio banners made of 
silk and embroidered with gold and silver are very valuable and handsome. 

The following is the usual round of religious acts performed by the pilgrim 
to Triveni. Not a tittle of the directions in the Praydg Mdhdtmya is now 
observed, and sometimes all are omitted with the exception of shaving, bathing, 
and the customary fees. Immediately upon arrival, if his first visit, the pilgrim 
(it is said) should offer a cocoanut to Beni Mfidho, the presiding deity of the 
junction ; but this custom is more honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance, for cocoanuts are never met with at Triveni. The first visit then is to 
the barber’s quarters {Nand Bdrd)j where the pilgrim’s head and face, and 
sometimes even body, arms, and legs, are shaved. It is because hair is con- 
sidered to be unclean that it has to be shaveil both here and at other periods 
of a Hindu’s life. The Praydg Mdhdtmya promises release from 10,000 births 
for every hair above the chin which finds its rest in mother Ganges. Residents 
in Allahabad are not obliged to have their heads shaved, and neither are wivea 
whose husbands are living ; but it is an additional merit if they do. However, 
few wives suffer themselves to be denuded of their glory, but are content with 
having a lock cut off. Widows, on the contrar y, are usually shaved entirely. 
To the barber the usual fee is one or two pice, but the better off are expected 
to give more. At the great Kumbh mela the barbers would not take less than 
four 4nas a head. The shaven hair used to be sold by contract, but it is now 
buried in the sand, to be washed away by the rain floods. After shaving comes 
the equally important bathing. The vast majority simply bathe, giving a fee 
of one or two pice to their Pr4gw41. Those who are able generally give a ' 
special offering to Beni M4dho of some money, or a goat, cow, horse, or 
elephant. The bather holds in his right hand the moaey, the ear of the goat 
or horse, the tail of the cow, or the tusk of the elephant. The Pandd then 
places in his hand a sprig of sacred grass (kusa) and some water, and recites 
the sankalp or a portion of it for him. The following is the eankalp 
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firo fii^^ ^31 Tn:mF*r^ ptirwra ^tra 

*ai^fi5iT^(^ ^5^ eR^tnarn- 

<gr^ ^ 

^fsiriR gwTxtSr TiT^ ^ 5^Hn f ^ srtf%« 

TIT^r«5R f^tlft^T^TlW 5Rf^'^ « 

Oh. 

Vishnu t Vishnu I 

Reverencing now Oni and the great spirit and that ancient perfect man and Hrahm also. 

In the White Boar Kalp— in the Vaivasvat Manvantara — in the first quarter of the 28tli 
Ki.lyug— in Jaiiibudwip*-in Bharatkhand— in a province of Aryavart — in the— —year of 
Vikram—in the inetirnation of Bud(lh->the san being north of the ecliptic— in the month Vai- 
sakh — Krisliu paklisli— the tenth, Wednesday, I (at this time) bathe in Trivei-i to destroy 
all sins which 1 may hare committed in thought, word or deed. [Dates, &c., are changed accord- 
ing to circumstances.] 

Tho Prii^w61s for tlio most part are very ignorant, and do not understand 
Sanskrit, but loarn off tho sankalp by rote and very few of the pilgrims know 
wliiit the magic words mean. A cow is tho animal most usually given. Those 
who may not be able or willing to give a.bond fide cow can do so by an ingenious 
fiction, and this is by far tho commonest method of making tho offering. The 
cowherd hires out a cow for the occasion for a small consideration, and the 
pilgrim holding its tail listens to tho sankalp. He then gives the Fand& some 
money from ten fiuas upwards, though occasionally it is as low as two knas. 
Tho cow reverts to its owner, but the bath(3r is supposed to have presented it 
to the priest. After bathing a pico worth of milk and of flowers are offered to 
the river. A brisk trade is carried on by cowherd, milkman, and fl;)wor-seller, 
many of them remaining most of tho day up to their waists in water. After 
bathing many give gifts of money or rice, &c., to their priest. The bather is 
supposed to fast that day, but few rigidly observe this rule, nor do the PrAgwals, 
content with their fees, take much trouble to inform thorn of their duties. The 
pilgrim batlies daily whilst in Praydg, and a few visit the Akshay vat in the 
fort and other sacred places. Tho pilgrim cannot depart until ho has paid tho 
Prdgwdl his fee and received his blessing. Fees may be paid upon the day of 
the new moon, but the parting fee (vidd'i) is generally paid when tho pilgrim 
wishes to leave. The Panda exacts as much as he considers the can 

afford, and then, slapping his customer, who kneels before him, three times on 
the back, he pronounces him auphal, that is, to have meritoriously performed 
all the customary rites. But on no account will tho Prdgwul permit him to 

12 
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depart till he has paid the very last cowry. If the pilgrim is left ifviibont any 
thing, he is often lent money to be repaid upon the next visit of the Pand^. 
Daring the year the Pr&gw&ls or their emissaries travel to all parts of India to 
recover debts from their jajmdns^ and to incite them to come on pilgrimage to 
Pray&g, as well as to look after land, that they have been given. They also 
endeavonr to secure new customers. 

It should be added that Pr^gwals are also utilised in a very questionable 
manner. They are asked and allowed to perform the Levirate duty of next of 
kin to widows whose husbands died young, and also in the case of childlesa 
wives. 

An Akh6ri is an order or sect of Hindu fakirs. They have monasteries 

^ or maths as head-quarters in various places, but the 

Akh&rfifl. . if t , , . . . 

majority or the members spend their time in wander- 
ing about on pilgrimages or begging tours. On great occasions a large num- 
ber of the members meet together, especially at the times and places where 
Kumbh melas are held. The members are either celibates, or have aban- 
doned their families, and subsist upon the alms of their disciples. Some 
Akh^rds own laud, and some do a large business as bankers and money-lend- 
ers. They are supposed to have given up all care for the things of the world 
and to spend their time in meditation and religious exercises. Each Akh4r4 
patronizes some particular religious book or books from which, morning and 
evening, selections are read. In Allahabad there are a great number of 
Akh4r6s, of which the following are the principal 

1. The Bard Panch4yaii Akhdra in Eydganj. These are Sikhs and read 
daily the Sikh sacred volume, called Granth Sdhit^ written by N4nak Shkh. 
Although Sikhs, they oountenanco and even practise idolatry, in order to gain 
the good-will and alms of the Hindus. Their name pancb^yati is derived 
from the democratic mode of government which obtains amongst them. They 
lend money and own a good deal of land. 

2. The Nirmali Akhdra in Fill Kothi in Kydganj*. They*ure also Sikhs 
and read the Granth daily; and though they do not themselves practise 
idolatry, yet they do not consider it wrong, 

d. The Cbhota panchdyati Akhard in Motiganj*. These also are Sikhs^ 
and are sometimes called l^dnak Shdbf. They are Uddsi fakirs and were 
never married. They also read the Granth daily, but in every other respeot 
they are Hindus. 

The ahandonmont of the distinctive Sikh tenet of the unlawfulness of 
idolatry is a remarkable feature in these three Akhdrds. 
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4 . The Rdm&nandi Akh&rli in Kydganj, in the Dharnis&la called by the 
hame of Bab^ Hari Dds. They are Vaisbnav Vair&gis, and especially affect 
Ihe worship of R&m Ohandr. Morning and evening they perforin drii, or the 
ceremony of moving a lighted lamp around the head of an idol. The books 
read daily are the Bkdgawat Gita, Vi»hnu Sahasrandm^ and the Bhdgawat 
Purdn, They are Ty&gis, that is, are married, and have deserted their families. 
This Akh&r4 is chiefly supported by the alms of the Hindu residents in the city. 

In Ddrdganj, the Hindu quarter of Allahabad, the AkhdrAs are very 
numerous, but the following are the principal : — 

5, The Mahd Nirbdni consists of Shaiv Sanydsfs. They are Jangam 
fakirs, that is, have matted hair, and generally hold a bell in their hand. 
They originally used to go about naked, but being obliged to clothe them- 
feelves, they are now called Bheshdhdrl, the clothed. This Akhara is very 
wealthy, and the members do not beg. They worship all the Hindu deities, 
but their special books are the Bhdgawat Qitdf Vishnu Sahasrandm and 
iiahimm, 

8. The Kdminuji Akhdrd consists of Vaisbnav Vairdgfs. They are all 
!tydgis, and one peculiarity is that they do not allow any outsider to see them 
eating. This is one of the richest and largest Akhdras in Allahabad. 

7. The Niranjani destitute of passion), also called the Hanchdyati 
Akhdrd, consists of Shaiv Sauayasls. Their peculiar religious books are the 
JU^himha and tbo Panchratn. 

8. The Vairdgi Akhdrd, also called the Rdmanuji, is situated near a place 
called after the nanie of Swami Daya Ram. The special books read are the 
Rdmistavrdj^ Bhdgawat Gita and Vdlmlki Bdmdyan. 

Besides these four principal ones there aro five or six smaller Akhdrda in 
tldidganj. 

At the other side of the Ganges, nearly opposite its junction with the 
iJurana, there is a hill which from time immemorial has been the dwelling- 
place of Hindu fakirs. They have dug caves out of the cliff in which 
from 15 to 20 reside with their Mahant, but they do not appear to belong to 
Any regular Akhdrd. The books most venerated by them are the Bhdgawat 
Qitd and the Vishnu Sahasrandm. They are supplied with rations daily by 
the Saddoart in Jhdsi. This was established some years ago by two residents 
of Agra, who have endowed it with Rs. 50,000. Here from 40 to 60 fakirs 
and indigent persons are fed daily. In the top of the cliff in which the fakirs 
dwell is the Samudr Mpj or ocean well. The tradition says that when Hdm 
gave up his kingdom at Ayodhya his brother Bharat followed liim to persuade 
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him to be crowned. When B&m refused, Bharat threw the sea water which bo 
had brought with him for the purpose of R6m’s coronation into this well, 
which has since been known as Samudr Mp* Near Jliusi there are several 
Hindu maths, or monasteries. In Purani Jhusi there is one of Brahmacharya, 
where about 40 Sadhus reside. There is another of Sanyasis of the kind 
called ^^Akdsk Vriti, that is, ‘Heaven fed,’ or living from hand to mouth. Tliey 
do not receive money, but only take cooked food. They are principally 
supported by the Saddvart, The members of this math are poor, but siiiccre. 
Another math, called Hanstirath, is situated on the Gauges between Samudr 
kup and Jhusi. 

Mr. White, in his preliminary dissertation on the Census Report for the 
North-Western Provinces and Ondli (1881), says that 
the Kanauji dialect of Hindi is spoken throughont the 
Allahabad division, except in Jaunpur. “It need hardly bo said,” he pro- 
ceeds, “ that these boundaries ” (those given by him as the limits of the various 
dialects) “ are arbitrary, and the real boundaries of the dialects could be given 
only after a careful enquiry.” There can be no doubt whatever that the lan- 
guage of the Dohh part of the district differs considerably from that in the 
trans-Ganges and Jumna parts ; and probably a skilled linguist would find 
very great differences in the language even of the two latter parts. It would 
rather seem that Mr. White is right so far as the Doab parganahs are concerned, 
but that the Bhojpuri dialect is spoken in the rest of the district Tins, how- 
ever, is difficult to say; for as Dr Hoernle writes, “ the adjoining languages 
and dialects pass into one another so imperceptibly, that tho determination of 
the limits of each will always remain more or less a matter of doubt and dis- 
pute.” Allahabad is in fact the border land, marching with the land of the 
Kanauji dialect on the west, that of Bais^vdri or Avadhi at Soraon, and that of 
the Bhojpuri to the east. Some account of the IBhojpuri is given in the Gorakh- 
pur and Basti articles of this Gazetteer (Yol. VI., pages ^572 and 657), and many 
of the peculiarities there remarked are observable in this district. It is com- 
mon to transpose the I and a in the 2nd and 3rd person, e.g,, woh dehhat. The 
pronouns ohar for ushay take for tumhOy iuhdriov tumhdra, okaranke for nnha, are 
frequently used. The custom of adding the syllable wa obtains largely ; and in 
many cases it cannot possibly be meant for a diminutive, e. g., chaukidarwa. In 
fact, it seems usual to add it to any noun. The words mutdriy larkani, mihrdrUy 
and manaedu are all in ordinary use here. Goru is the word most frequently used 
for cattle. To one coining from more western districts it will seem that the people 
have a peculiar custom of spitting out their words, as may be noticed in llieir 
utterance of the words pot (rent) and to (yes). 
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The large number of Muhammadans in the Doab and city causes the 
Urdu language pure and simple to prevail largely, especially in the latter place, 
where it is used in the courts of law and Government offices. 

With regard to the literature of the district, a brief account has been given 
of the newspapers (English and vernacular) in the Alla- 
habad city article at the end of this notice. Being the 
seat of the High Court, Allahabad produces a number of law books every year 
Written by the pleaders, and at present there exists a law periodical of modest 
pretensions entitled “Weekly Notes.” A number of books of a religious cha- 
racter too appear ; and the following brief note' on the Prayaga Mdhdtmya des- 
cribes a specimen of them : — 

** The Praydga Mdhdtmyiit forming a part of the Matsya Purdrif describes, from a religions 
point of view, the .rirtuesj of Prayaga and the adjacent sacred places within a radius of five 
yojans («0 miles). Many of these places arc of less note, and cannot be traced now, the impor- 
tant ones being the *,Sangam tirtha (confluence), and opposite it on the other side of the Jumna, 
«Som tirtha’ (in Arail), and on the other side of the Ganges, ' SAmudra kup ’ (in .7h6si). On 
this side of the Ganges,^ * Koli tirtha,’ * Vasuki kund,’ and the ‘ Akshaya Vat ^ (the everlasting 


banyan tree). In short, the book describes how one should perform his pilgrimage to Prayaga 
and the adjacent places, and the rewards that await him in the life to come. The book is purely 
mythological and full of absurdities No trustworthy information can bo derived from it.’* 

As migbfc bo expected, Allahabad is well supplied with educational institu- 


Education, 
in the district. 
Muir College. 


tions at head-quarters, and fair results have been 
attained in the work of the educational department 
The Muir College is the chief educational institution in the 
provinces, and is affiliated with the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, is permitted to send up its pupils for the 


various 


examinations of the University for degrees, (fee. The staff consists of 


a principal, a professor of mathematics, a professor of English literature, a pro- 
fessor of physical science, and a law professor. Work is at present carried on 
in a bungalow to the north of Government House ; but the students will soon 
move into their fine new building described in the gazetteer article on Allah- 
abad, post On 31st March, 1882, there were 85 students (one native Christian, 
76 Hindus, and eight Musalmans) in the general department, and 29 (Hindus 
20, and Musalmdns 9) in the law department. The total average daily 
attendance, however was only 80 altogether. All of the students were learn- 
ing English, 6 Arabic, 22 Persian, and 27 Sanskrit. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 59,007 on tho arts department, and Rs. 7,270 on the law department, 
these suras being supplied from provincial revenues, fees, endowments, and 
other sources. The annual cost to Government of educating each student was 
1 Furnished by Pandit Dfn PayAl Tiw&ri, Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
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Rs. 792-7-3 in Iho ^(ineral department, and Us. I7l-fi-10 in the la\V olaia. 

Information with regard to the high and middle schools of the district may 
bo given in the following form. Of the schools men- 
tioned, the chief are the Government high school, the 
aided boys^ high school, and girls’ high scliool. The seven vernacular 
government schools are the tahslli and parganah schools scattered throughout 
the district 
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The Allahabad sila or high school had in 1881-82 an average daily attend- 
ance of 391, and the income from fees was Hs. 4,182. The cost to Govern- 
ment of this establishment is about Rs. 12,000 annually. The Municipality 
gives a grant of Rs. 1^40 to it every year. The instruction imparted is of A 
high character ; and the school in the year abovementioned passed 18 boys at 
the Calcutta University entrance, and ten boys at the Government middle class 
Anglo-vernacular examination. There is a boarding>&hoase connected with 
this institution, at present located in the old ciitcherry of the Com missiouer. 
3?his school is in fact ths place of education for the sdns of native gentlemetl 
of the city and district. l!be aided boys’ and girls’ high schools are unde!^ 
the management of a committee composed of ladies and gentlemen of the 
station. Both institutions are in a flourishing condition and supply a serious 
want of the European and Eurasian residents of the station and these 
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provinces generally^ a cheap and at the same time good place of education 
for clnldren who cannot bo sent to Europe or tho hills. The Roman Catholio 
community of Allahabad has several educational institutions at Phiiph&mau and 
elsewhere. Belonging to the Church Misionary Society is St. Peter’s College 
for the training of native pastors. The Kayath Pdtsh^la is a school for mem- 
bers of that caste founded by Munshi Kdshi Prasad, an Oudh pleader, 
who gave Rs. 1,40,000 towards it. There is a Government Normal School in 
Allahabad for tho training of teachers for village schools in the Allahabad 
division. The American Presbyterian Mission has schools in Allahabad on 
the banks of the Jumna and in Katra. The seven vernacular middle class 
schools throughout tho district are at DfiiAnagar, Saiyid Sarawdo, Sirsa, 
Kathauli, Phulpur, Soruon, and Karchhana. At Manjhanpur and Handia also 
are schools which are ollowed to teach up to the middle class standard. 

All tho schools abovomontioned have, of course, lower classes. Besides 

, . these, there are 121 Government village (halkabandi) 

Primary education. , , , „ , , . . .t . . 

schools, and favo schools kept up by tho municipa- 
lity of Allahabad. Thus the educational report for 1881-82, shows 135 pri- 
mary schools (121 halkabandi, 8 tahsili, 1 parganah, and 5 municipal). These 
schools contained 3,796 pupils on 3l8t March, 18tS2, of whom 2,354 were 
Hindus, and 1,442 Musalinans. Their total cost was Rs. 17,053 (from pro- 
vincial revenues, Rs. 1,246; local rates, Rs. 15,303; municipal grant, Rs. 
501). The cost of each boy’s education during the year incurred by Govern- 
ment was Rs. 5-5. There are two aided primary schools for the education of 
European and Eurasian girls ; but no vernacular girls’ school exists in this 
district. 

At Allahabad are situated the office of the Postmaster- General for the 
_ ^ _ North-Western Provinces and the General Post Office. 

both of them on Canning Road. Besides tho head 
post-office^ there are 28 sub and 9 district post-offices in the Allahabad districts 
Of the former, three are in Allahabad itself, in tho city, Katra, and Motiganj j 
the others are at B4rah, Bharwdri, Ddranagar, Handia, Hannmdnganj, 
Jhdsi, Kara, Eardri, Karchhana, Manauri, Manjhanpur, Mau-^ima, Meja, 
Mufti-ka-purwa, Miiratganj, Naini, Nawdbganj, Phdlpur, Sardi’Xkil, Sirsa, 
Shdhzddpur, Shiurdjpur, Sikandra, Sirdthu, and Sordon. The district offices 
are at Kordon, Pachchhim Sarira, Mdnda, Ghurpar, Bhdratganj, Baraut, Koh 
Ehirnj, Kheri, and Sardi Mamrez. There are, besides, pillar posts erected in 
the suburbs of the city and civil station of Allahabad. The postal receipts for 
6 out of the past 20 years are as Mows:— In 1861-62, Ba. 1,06,776; in 
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1865-G6, Rs. 17,545 ; in 1870-71, Rs. 52,319; in 1875-7G, Ks. 1,44,993 ; in 
1880-81, Rs. 1,55,473. In the last mentioned year Rs. 21,578 were realized 
as fees on unpaid letters, &c., and Rs, 83,729 from the sale of ordinary postage 
stamps. The expenditure in 186l“62 was Rs. 65,813 ; in 1865-66, Rs. 29,452 ; 
in 1870-71, Rs. 82,333 ; in 1875-76, Rs. 2,29,604 ; in 1880-81, Rs. 4,66,696. 
• During the last 15 years, 1865-81, the number of letters received has more 
than doubled, and there has been a corresponding increase in the number of 
newspapers, books, and parcels received. 

The central Government telegraph office is opposite the Allahabad railway 
^ ^ ^ station ; the branch offices are in Katra (next to the 

Pioneer press office) and in the city. The Adjutant- 
Goneral’s office in new cantonments is connected by wire with the Fort. There 
are, besides, telegraph offices at all the railway stations in tho district, viz.y 
Sir&thu, Bharwari, Manaiiri, Allahabad, Allahabad Fort, Naini, Karchhana, 
Sirsa Road, Nahwai, Jasra, and Sliiurajpur. 

According to the latest “allocation statement,” Allahabad contains 35 
^ police stations, 12 6rst-class, 11 second-class, and 1^ 

third-class. Besides these there are twenty-one “ nd- 
kas,” or outposts. The following is a list of the stations 



Second-class. 


Third-class, 



Allahabad city 

Haragaiij 

... 

Baraut 

Lohunda. 

Ditto Cannington ... 

ManjUanpiir 


Sardi Mamrez 

Andhawah. 

Ditto Cantonment... 

Fiichchhiin Saiira 

... 

Kara ... 

Im&mganj. 

Katra-Colonelgauj 

Kurari 


Koh Khirnj ... 

Tiwari Tnldo. 

Saini 

Mttu-Aima 

... 

Muratganj 

Alopi Bagh. 
Dhuraanuiinj. 

Fura Mufti or Mufti- 

Karutibaua 


Nuwabganj ... 

kft-purwa. 

13a rah 

... 

IJanumaugauj 

Sur&i Infiyat, 

Sarai ’Akil 

Manda 


Sikandra 

Sahson. 

Sorfton 

Korauu 

... 

Ohurpur 

Saidabad. 

JhCisi ... 

Kydganj 


Sliiurajpur ... 

Bitiragi Nala. 
Kajapur GhAt. 
Khanjahanpur. 
Lachugir. 

Jdri. 

Outpost between 

Phfllpur 

Handia 

Mcja *M 

Mutigaiij 


Sirsa 

Khiri 


Sirsa and Mands. 
Surwal. 

Barokhar. 

Kohnrdr. 

Tartabpiir. 

Pbaph&mau. 

^ura Gararia. 






JAILS. 


The district police force (including 3,425 village and road chaukiddrs) 
numbers 4,322 of all grades, and cost during 1881-82, Rs. 2,35,049. Besides 
these, there are 35 sowdrs of the provincial establishment stationed at Allaha- 
bad. The twelve towns to which Act XX. of 1856 has l)een extended are pro- 
tected by a force comprising 5 jamadars and 108 chaukiddrs, the annual cost 
of which is Rs 5,652. At Allahabad also is the office of the Assistant Inspector 
General of the Government Railway Police on the East Indian Railway. 

The following statement shows for a series of years the principal offences- 
commitl(?d, and the results of police action therein 


Tear. 

Cases cognUable by ike 
police. 

Value of pro^ 
perly. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Murder. 

‘o 

0$ 

C 

<u 

jD 

■% 

a 

u 

JBJ 

‘m 

u 

S 

CQ 

<♦3 

d 

« 

o 

w 

tJ 

2 

0) 

> 

o 

o 

<u 

P4 

Total cognizable. 

Under inquiry. 

Prosecuted to con- 
viction. 

Brought to trial. 

Convicted and com- 
mitted. 

•o 

o 

‘3 

o* 

o 

< 

Percentage of convic- 
tions to persons 
^ied. 

1876 

r 

2 

13 

1,228 

1,3/59 

29,145 

1.3, .389 

6,263 

6,871 

2,406 

6,423 

4,602 

711 

84-86 

1877 

10 


9 

991 

1.M6 

33,034 

16,090 

6,104 

6,026 

2,794 

5,487 

4,«67 

671 

88-61 

1878 , 

20 

1 

11 

i,yin 

2,612 

80,619 

25,443 

7.391 

6, >22 

2,tS2 

3.797 

.3.136 

620 

82-69 

1810 

5 

1 

24 

800 

1,669 

52,934 

22, ,349 

6,850 

4,169 

2,966 

4 961 

3.674 

696 

8.H-87 

1880 

9 

5 

19 

649 

1,281 

52,576 

13.764, 

6,42.3 

3,01 G 

2.062 

4,0841 

3,243 

703 

79'40 

1881 

... 

I 

22 

739 

1,258 

42,409 

23,384 

6,185 

3,410 

1,634 

4,131 

3,190 

819 

77-22 


The practice of infanticide does not prevail to any great extent in Allaha- 


Injtanticide During 1880-81 there were only 25 proclaimed' 

villages, inhabited by 6 different clans. There was only 
one pregnancy-reporting village; and the number of raid wives registered was 65. 
The percentage of deaths of infants under one year to births during the same 
period was 11‘29. The percentages of infants to births were: males, 12*9; 
females, 9*67. Proposals are being made to exempt certain of the 25 villages 
from the provisions of Act VIIL of 1870. 


The central jiiil is situated at Naini, across the Jumna, four miles from 
Allahabad. Only long term prisoners are kept here ; 
but all Europeans convicted at Allahabad have to be 
sent here, there being no accommodation for such in the district jail, Tha 
average number of prisoners was 864 in 1850, 1,596 in 1860, 1,714 in 1870, 
and 1,838 in 1881. There were altogether 2,832 prisoners iu this jail during 
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1881, of whom 1 80 were females, the average daily number being, as above stated, 
1,838, of whom 104 were females. Tlie net cost to Government of the central 
jail in 1881 was Us. 61,788, or Rs. 34 per head on the average number of 
convicts. Tills, however, did not include ‘‘ additions, alterations or repairs” 
made to the jail buildings. The value of goods manufactured iu the jail with 
other assets was put down at Rs. 11,8 96. Thus the total fgross) amount spent 
on this jail was Rs. 73,684. The district jail is situated in the station of Alla- 
habad on the Canning road ; and is under the charge of the junior civil sur- 
geon, who acts as superintendent. Besides convicts, civil prisoners and persons 
who have been committed to take their trial before the court of sessions 
are detained here. The average number of prisoners was 684 in 1870 and 
679 in 1881. The total number of prisoners in 1881 was 2,097 (236 females', 
of whom 1,790 were convicts, 146 under-trial prison(3rs, and 161 civil pri- 
soners. The average numbers during 1881 are shown as follows:— 




Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Total (hill/ average of (Ae 

1 whulejniU 






Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Convicts 
TJiidcr-trial ... 
Civil 

... 

499*76 1 
10 ] 

48 

»’26 

•68 

647'76 

11*85 

19-89 

629'06 

49 83 

6 78 -89 


The total cost during tlie year of the district jail was lis. 17^749; hut the 
excess of payment over drawings from the treasury for manufactures was 
Bs. 2,684. The net cost to Government then was Bs. 15,065, or Bs. 27 per 
annum for each prisoner, on the average. Persons awaiting their trial in the 
magistrates* courts are kept in durance in the lock-up [hawaldt), situated op- 
posite tlie cutcherry, and under the charge of the magistrate of the district* 
The total number of persons confined in the lock-up in 1881 was 2,160, of 
whom 186 were females. The daily averages were : males, 42'5 ; females, 3*5 ; 
total 46. There is accommodation here for European prisoners, and during 
the year mentioned above 24 such were confined therein. Europeans from all 
parts of the province committed to take their trial before the High Court are 
kept here pending their trial. 

The lock-up is under the immediate superintendence of a ‘European in- 
_ , , speotor of police, who lives on the premises. He is 

also the governor of the workhouse established under 
Act IX. of 1874 (the European Vagrancy Act), which is within the same 
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building, and under the charge of the same person as the lock-up. Prom Isfc 
January to 3 1st December, 1881, there were 39 inmates of the workhouse; 
and they cost Government for their maintenance Rs. 2,131-12-9. The inmates 
are usually loafers ” of the worst sort, but occasionally a respectable man 
gets there through misfortune. The Strangers* Home provides for such men 
for throe days ; otherwise the number of inmates of the workhouse would be 
much greater. The men are emf)lo 3 ’ed in pounding milnj. They are some- 
times sent hero from out-districts, there being no other institution similar to 
this in the rest of the province. 

Before proceeding to the next head, the fiscal history of the district, it 
Present area, revenue, be convenient to give details of area, revoune, and 
and rent, I'qp district at the present time (1882) ; and 

by prefixing these statistics to the head just incntionDd, comparisons— as far at 
least as it is possible — between the present and past conditions of tho district 
will be facilitated. The total area according to the latest official statement 
(1881) was 2,833’ I square miles, of which l,688’2 wore cultivated, 4G7’9 cultiv- 
able, and 677*0 barroii, Tho area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 2,782*8 square miles (1,662*4 cultivated, 450*9 cultivable, 669*5 barren). 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was 
Rs. 23,69,123 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 27,82,119. Tho amouutof 
rent, including local cessos, paid by cultivators was Rs. 39,74,389. 

Tho fiscal history of the xMlahabad district commences from the time of 

Fiscal’history Akbar (1556-1605). He began by fixing weights and 

measures^ for all his dominions. The blgha^ equal 
to 3,025 square yards, was taken by him as his unit of measurement; and the 
revenues were to bo fixed in ddmsj which appear to have boon about one-fortieth 
of a rupee in value. His next stop was to divide the land into different classes, 
according to the state of its cultivation. Lands annually cultivated, or which 
were lying fallow for a short period to allow of tho soil regaining its strength, 
were divided into six kinds. Tho produce of a bigha of each kind was ascer- 
tained, and one-third of the average taken as tho revenue of a bigha ; lighter 
rates were fixed for waste lands. The cultivator might pay either in cash or in 
kind. Officers were specially employed in ascertaining tho produce per bigha of 
the various kinds of soil and the current prices in each province ; and on the 

> His weights were ddmt (80 to the «er), serf, and maunda : his standard of measureraont 
the Jlihi gaz ( = 33 inches), the tenab or jartb (55 yards): and the b(ghn (sub-divided into thefttswa, 
biawansa, tUwanaa, ptfwania, and anicanjra) was bis measurement of area. 
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data farnished by them the revenues were annually fixed and collected. A ten 
Akbart ten years* settle- years’ settlement was inaugurated by Raja Tod ar Mai 
and Muzaffiir Khan. At that time the present district 
of Allahabad formed part of the suba of that name which, besides money reve- 
nue, furnished a contingent of cavalry, infantry, and elephants. Of this latter 
the (present) district had to furnish its share; and towards the revenue it fur- 
nished a contribution of 2?^, 821, 830 dams^ or Rs. 7,20,545-12-0. Tlio revenue 
compared with that of present times looks absurdly li^ht, but it must be borno 
in mind that the greater part of the southern parganahs was then merely a 
jangle, and the expense of the contingent furnished wms considerable. 

From the time of Akbar to the years immediately preceding the cession, 
wo have no record of the revenues leviable or levied. 

Fiscal nff^irs from the 

time of Akbar to the year The average annual state income for the five years pre- 
after the cession (isoi-oa). cession (1801) was Rs. 15,58, 072-12*0^ 

The increase was probably due to the immense clearance of forest and jnngle 
lands that had then taken place ; but it is clear that the revenue of this period 
was exceedingly severe. The tenants were entirely at'the mercy of the farmers, 
who made their collections more with regard to the tenants’ capacity for pay- 
ing than to the values of their holdings. Besides actual land -rents, large 
amounts in the shape of cesses or manorial dues were collected. The revenue 
arrangements for the first year after the cession (1801-2) were left entirely to 
the discretion of the collector, whose sole source of information were the paftas 
granted by the dmil. It is fquito impossible to say on what principles the 
revenues of this year were fixed, nor is it certain wliat the total amount of 
revenue collected was, but the subsequent remissions testify to the fact that 


its incidence was very severe. 

List of former settle- reviewing past settlements we have to deal with 


meats. 


five real revisions ; — 


(I)— The first triennial, 1210-12 (1802-3 to 1804-6 AD) 

(5) ~l’he second triennial, 1213-16 (1806-6 to 1807-8 A.D.) 

(3) — The quartennial, 1216-19 ('808-9 to lSll-12 A.D.) 

(4) — The quinquennial, 1220-24 (1H12-13 to 18»6-17 A.D.), subsequently extended to 1229 

(1821-92 A.l).), and remainingr practic.illy in force till 1246 (i839 A.D) In this 
is included the abortive attempt at scitlement under Regulation VII., 1822. 

(6) — The 30 years’ settlement under Regulation IX., 1833, which remained in force till 

the present revision. 


At the time of forming the as.ses8ment in 1802, Nawfib’Bakar ’Ali, the 
First settlement (trien- of Benares, and Dookinandan Sinh offered them- 
al, 1802 5). selves as securities for the tahsildars to be appointed 

* This does not include the rerenuo from parganah Kiwai, which was act esdel till 181$. 
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to. the several parganahs, which were accordingly entrusted to otlicers of their 
nomination appointed by the collector. With the exception of B6kar ’Ali these 
three men know nothing of the district ; but nevertheless they made certain 
offers for each of the parganahs greatly in excess of the revenues previously 
paid. When their offers were accepted, they let out various villages at sums 
calculated with reference to the general parganah assessment, and those places 
for which engagements could not be obtained were held under the personal 
management of the tahsiklArs. The result was that some villages were hamper- 
ed with absurdly high assessments, while the assessments on others were at 
ridiculously low. The amounts thus collected by Government were Us. 27,62,149^ 
in 1802-3, Us. 27,76,318 in 1803-4, and Us. 27,92,433 in 1804-5, or, roughly 
speaking, more than ten lakhs more than was paid in tho time of the Nawab 
Wazir. This settlement exhibits, in a marked degree, the two worst 
faults a settlement could have — exlremo severity and ineqmility. The 
result was an enormous number of transfers of property ; and Deoldnandan, 
Bakar ’Ali, and the Benares rdja purchased, at Government sales for 
arrears of aevenne, landed property in the district paying an aggregate 
revenue of six lakhs, or more than one-fifth of the entire revenue of the 
district. 

At the second triennial settleraont, the villages were first offered to the 
Second antilement (tri- ssamindArs at the rates of tho previous year. If they 
ennial, 1805-8). refused tho offer, the depositions of tho kfirdngos and 

zamindars were taken, and tho village farmed to the highest bidder. In spite 
of the most strenuous efforts of the collector, two-fifths of the district remained 
in the hands of the farmers; but this distinct improvement took place, that 
instead of all the subordinate arrangements being left to the tahsildars, firm- 
ing tenders were taken for talukas or zamliidaris direct ; and the persons who 
took them told that they might pay direct to the collector without the inter- 
vention of the tahsildars. By this means tho tahsildars were kept in check, 
and the zaraindars were allowed an opportunity of objecting to the demands 
made. A total decrease in the revenue of over thirteen lakhs during the three 
years also was made, the revenues imposed being in 181^*5-6, Us. 23,27,272 ; 
in 1806-7, Us. 23,16,320; and in 1807-8, Us. 24,10,973. These large and 
much needed reductions, coupled with the partial abolition of the farmers, were 
just in time to save the zamind^rs. 

> In considering the revenues realieed in these settlements, it must he borne in mind that 
up till 1825 the district included the Fatehpur parganahs, and up till 1816 Kiwai was not in- 
clnded in it. In the account of the assessments under native rule above it has been attempted 
to ascertain the revenues for tho district according to its present dimensions. 
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The third settlemetit of the Allahabad district was made for the 
Third settlement (quar- J^ars, 1808-9 to 1811-12. The assessments 

tennial, i« 08 -i«). imposed were progressive, being for the first year, 

Rs. 2.%90, 506-1 2-0; for the second, Rs. 26,67,624-12-0 ; for the third, 
Rs. 26,86,077-12-0; and for the last year, Rs 27,17,074-12-0. Thus the 
final demand was increased by some three lakhs over that of the previous 
settlement. The settlement, however, was formed on an estimate of the area 
and produce of the various estates an«l parganahs made from information derived 
from returns furnished by the zamindArs, patwdAs^ and kdu^rtgos. This settle- 
ment was a most successful one ; and only one per cent, of the aggregate 
demand was left as a balance on its termination. 

The fourth settlement was originally made for five years only. The 
Fourth settlement principles on which this settlement whs framed were 
(1818-39). eaaetly the same as those of the qiiartennial ; but it is 

also remarkable for a considerable further elimination of the farmers, and an 
increase in the number of proprietors admitted to engagements. The assessments 
were: 1812-13, Rs. 27,87,502 ; 181 3-U, Rs. 27,98,140 ; 1814-15, Rs 28,34,09S ; 

1815- 16, Rs. 5?8,i2,999 ; and 1816-17, Rs. 28,53,022. This settlement worked 
oven better than its predecessor. During the first three years the balance 
amounted to only half per cent on the demand and the remi.«si()ns were 
nil. In 1816, the pargsinah of KiwAi, having a revenue of Rs. 1,05, •561, was 
ceded to the British and added to the Allahabad district Regulation V 1 1. of 
1822 at this time began to be discussed ; the result was that the quinquennial 
settlement was continued for a further terra of five years (1817-18 to 
1821-22). With the exception of parganah Kiwai (the revenue of which was 
raised, in 1820-21 to Rs. 1,27,435', the assessment remained as it was in 

1816- 17. In 1822 the Collector was ordered to comraenco a resettlement of 
Fatehpur district form- district, but nothing was done until 1825, when 

the new collectorate of Fatehpur was formed, thirteen 
parganahs with a revenue of Rs. 10,75,542-5-9 being taken away from the 
Allahabad district for this purpose. From this time the Allahabad district 
has had practically the same limits as it has at present. Desultory settlement 
operations were carried on from 1825 to 1838, when Mr. Montgomery com- 
menced his settlement, which he finished in 1839. Up to 1838 parganah 
BArah had been resettled; some enhancements of the revenue of KiwAi, 
NawAbganj, SorAon, and Sikandra, which, however, never received the sanc- 
tion of Government, were made and collected. The quinquennial settlement 
remained practically in force up to 1839. It always worked well. The only 
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remissions of any note necessary were caused by occasional hailstorms, by an 

emirrrution of tenants from B4rah into Rewah in 1830, and by the famine of 

1837. The revenues of the last year of the settlement stood at Rs. 20,13,211. 

The fifth settlement, made in accordance with Regulation IX. of 1833, 

was completed in 1839, and came into force from the 
Fifth settlement (184''.78). iqoq.a ux . 

year 1839-40. ihe mam . differences between it and 

all its predecessors were the decrease of the rate of assessment from ten- 

elevenths to two-thirds of the rental assets, and the measurement of estates. The 


maps were drawn by sight and not to scale. The settlement officer received 
reports from a subordinate in each parganah concerning the capabilities of each 
village and estate as regards soil, crops, irrigation, &c., together with a note of 
the former assessment and its incidence. On these ho fixed rent-rates for each 
division of the district. He then took about ten days to inspect each parganah 
and fixed roughly tho assessments of each estate or group of villages, there 
being from 30 to 60 such estates in each parganah. These assessments were 
read out to the assembled parganah, and tho distribution of it in the different 
villages was made by the proprietors themselves, usually in one day. The 
result, cf such measures as these was a iiiost unequal settlement, and in Barah 
and Khairagarli, in 1860, large remissions had to be made. The results of this 


settlement are shown as follows ; the statement is iutorcsting, as it admits of 
comparison with the results of the current settlement : — 


<• 

2. 

8 

4. 

5. 

*1 

7. 

Name of parganah. 

No. 

of Til- 
lagoB. 

Total area 
in acres. 

Cultiva- 
ted area. 

Former de- 
mand. 

Revised de 
mand. 

- 

Increase. 






Bs. 

a. 

P. 

Bs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

iktharhan 


84 

71,168 

44,685 

96,781 

0 

0 

1,02,806 

0 

0 

8,076 

0 

0 

Arail 


383 

164,770 

104,057 

2,09,946 

4 

(* 

2,30,181 

0 

0 

20,2.34 

12 

0 

Jhual 


211 

70,808 

48,965 

96,217 

0 

0 

99,892 

0 

0 

3.676 

0 

0 

Cbftil 


428 

209,010 

118,138 

1,96,518 

7 

4 

2,22,269 

0 

0 

26,740 

8 

8 

Sikandra 


345 

104.905 

64,640 

1,24,168 

0 

0 

1,32,106 

0 

0 

7,953 

0 

0 

Sorion 


250 

90,289 

48,093 

1,17,299 

1 

9 

1,22,681 

0 

0 

5,381 

14 

8 

Karr&li 


208 

93,276 

63,452 

83,567 

0 

t» 

93,477 

0 

0 

9,920 

0 

0 

Kara 


324 

166,60 ( 

86,467 

1,61,888 

0 

0 

2,01,112 

0 

0 

39.224 

0 

0 

Handia 


SI4 

87,953 

61,871 

1,49,184 

1 

10 

1,62,905 

0 

0 

3.? 20 14 

3 

Mirzftpur Chaahari 

44 

12,314 

5,866 

18,037 

0 

0 

19,042 

0 

0 1 

r ,006 

0 

0 

Mah 

... 

316 

94,606 

56,768 


0 

V 

1,39.298 

0 

0 

3,796 

0 

6 

Uawfibganj 

... 

176 

69,878 

87,982 

84,960 

0 

0 

93,»26 

0 

0 

8,276 

0 

0 

Khairigarh 

••• 

693 

431,980 


8,88,726 

13 

0 

3.83,718 

0 

0 

44,999 

8 

0 

B&rah 


316 

136,094 

75,248 

1,10,700 

0 

0 

1,98.916 

6 114 

83,215 

6 114 

Chankhaadl 

... 

2 

3,239 

1,180 

2,760 

0 

0 

3,889 

0 

0 

689 

0 

0 

Total 

... 

4,092 

1,796,840 

1,004,769 

10,26,168 11 

11 

i 1,89,957 

6 114 

2,64,798 10 

0* 
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1. 

8. 

0. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

l?ame of parganah 

No. 
of vil- 
Inges 

Total Area 
in acres. 

Cultiva- 
ted area. 

Former de* 
man6. 

Revised de- 
ni"ud. 

Increase. 

Deduct talukdar’s 
allowances for 
parganahs Khai- 
r&garhand Bsrab 
Remainder ... 

... 


... 

Rs. a p 

tM 

Rs. a p. 

80,780 16 0 

Rs. a. p. 

4,098 

1,796,(<40 

1,004,762 

19,25,158 Mil 

81,09,176 6 11^^ 

1,84,0 J 8 6 


Some slight alterations were made in the limits of this distriet during 
this settlement. In 1840-41, 46 villages with atotal revenue of Rs. 32,813 were 
transferred from parganah Kara to the Fatehpur district, and 13 villages with 
a total revenue of Rs. 3,444 from parganah Kbairagarh to Mirzapur. Four 
villages with a revenue of Rs. 4,614 were annexed to Kara. Subsequently in 
1862 eight more villages were transferred to Mirzapur from KhairAgarh. 

The current settlement was commenced in October, 1 867 ; and dragged 
Sixth (current) settle- protracted course until March, 1878. The first 

oj)eraiions were the survey and measurement of the 
various parganahs. These were not completed until March, 1873 ; but while 
they were going on, the assessments and preparation of village papers were 
to some extent proceeded with. The total cost of surveying the district was 
Rs. 2,22,586-10 9, or Rs. 121-3 per 1,000 acres. At first i\\Q patwdrls^ ov^ 
where they were incompetent, their relatives or amins paid by them, were 
entrusted with the preparation of the maps ; and in Sor4on, Phulpur, and the 
Dodb parganahs, Rs. 30,971-14-0 were collected from the patwdrU for this pur- 
pose. Their work, however, was found to be so inaccurate that a staff of 
more skilled amins had to be engaged. Each tabsil, when being measured, was 
divided into circles, to which a staff of amins and supervisors igirddwar) was 
deputed, all under the orders of a munsarim. Over every four munsanms a 
chief munsarim was appointed, and each tahsil was in the charge of a super- 
vising officer, either the settlement officer himself or one of his deputies. The 
result of these numerous checks and counter-checks was that village maps 
quite remarkable for their accuracy have been obtained. The unit of measure- 
ment used was the bigha, which is equal to an area of njariby or 52J yards 
length each way. The bigha in this district has a superficial area of 2,730 

M miiitake of 140 in c olumn 19 of the statement, on paxe 187 of the Settlement Rsporf, 
is apparent on the face of it Another of 2,ooo appears in column 9 of the second statement 
on page ItO. 
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square yards, and is thus, as near as possible, nine-sij^toentbs of a statute acre. 
'9!he result of the purvey given in acres will be seen at once in the following 
table, which also gives the classification of the lands in question from a reye* 
Due point of view - 


■ ■ 

jUNASSEBSABLlt ABE A 


Assessable abia. 



l?BrgaDah. 

Reve- 

Site, 

barren, 

and 

occupied 
by water. 

Groves. 

Cnltora- 

Culiitated, 

Total. 


nae-free. 

blc. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

\ 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Kara 

8,078 

42.230 

6,699 

17,178 

38,919 

42,036 

160,140 

Karari 

24,777 

3,788 

8,184 

20,668 

41,416 

98.733 

Atharhan m« 

89 

16,423 

4,870 

8,884 

13,356 

34.160 

76,282^ 

Sikiiiidra ... 

427 

40,261 

6,040 

6,826 

42,125 

12,410 

107,089 

.Ihusi ... 

,,, 

17,466 

6.186 

4,062 

16,582 

32,128 

76,367 

Nawibganj ... 

... 

12.336 

4.823 

6,040 

21,491 

16,676 

61,864 

iiordon 

MirzapurChau- 

795 

26,363 

4,889 

6,161 

40,021 

12,624 

89,848 

hari. 

425 

4,192 

441 

774 

6,692 

648 

12,070 

Thiil 

6,837 

46,854 

5,064 

12,564 

32,435 

97,948 

200,202 

} arah ... 

2 

34,348 

3,046 

60,714 

6,795 

70,950 

166,855 

Hah 

606 

28,267 

4,747 

6,138 

47,283 

10,635 

97,776 

KiwSi 

18 

24,089 

6,8.74 

7,003 

.34,422 

20,499 

91,865 

Arail ... 

13 

32,905 

9,127 

17,424 

30,642 

78,194 

168,805 

Khairigarb ... 

14,347 

104,205 

9,161 

87,261 

26,127 

1M.826 

422,926 

Total 

25,287 

463,714 

72,164 

238,203 

376,468 




The next operation undertaken was the preparation of the village records, 
which was not completed till December, ltJ77. The total cost of this, exclud- 
ing the pay of the superior supervising officers and their establishments, was 
Bb. 4,57,004-6-10, or some two-fifths of the total cost of the settlement. It in- 
volved the decision of cases under the rent and revenue acts, enhancement 
cases, partitions, <&c., which rendered the w'ork particularly laborious. The 
yecordof rights was prepared for the year 1282 fasli throughout the district, ex- 
cept in Handia, Arail, and Khairagarh. The books prepared were : (1 ) the 
fthaaroy or index to the map ( in Handia and the traus- Jumna parganahs thi^ 
is mauzawdr, elsewhere mahalwdr) ; l2) ihe jamabandi, or record of cultivating 
rights ; ( 3 ) the khewai^ or register of the proprietary body ; (4) tho wajih-^ul* 
arz, or village administration paper; (5) the naks/ia dmde/u, or general village 
statement in Handia and the trans Jumna parganahs, corresponding with 
statements Nos. II. and IIL, which are found for the rest of the district ; (6) the 
yinsicdr, or crop statement ; (7) the darkhmst, orengagement paper; and ( 8) the final 
settlement proceeding (rubkdr-i*akhir)^ containing a short notice of tho work done 
and the officers by whom it was completed. The arrangements made for testing 
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these papers was similar to tbatfor measaring the lands. The patiodris made out 
the papers. The parganah was divided into circles; a staff of supervisors headed by 
^ munearim was deputed to each of these. To every three munsarims there was 
a sadr munsarirnf and a deputy collector supervised the whole. The jamabandu 
Were all attested on the spot by the cultivators and zamiudars on fixed dates, 
of which due notice had been given. This was done in the presence of a super- 
visor, who had to attest every entry in the jamibandi. Slips [jxiroha) showing 
the details of each holding were given to the tenants, except where there were 
disputes. Where disputes existed, a note of it was taken on the slip for that 
holding; and at the conclusion of the attestation for the whole majidl^ these 
last slips were sent to the supervising officer for disposal. The munsarim and 
sadr munsarim had to attest also all the entries in the khewat and wajib’-ul-aTZ, 
besides testing the jamabandi entries. The supervising officer had to satisfj^ 
himself of the general correctness of the jamabandu^ and also to test carefully 
the khmat and wajib-uUi t of every mahdL ^ 

The groundwork of the settlement being thus prepared, the settlement 
officer proceeded to make his assessments. Mr. A. Colvin assessed parganahs 
Kara, Kar6ri, and Atharban ; Mr. Oarf»enter, Ohdil, Soraon, Naw4bganj, Mir- 
z6pur Ghauh4ri, Sikandra, Jhdsi, and B&rah; and Mr. Porter, the rest of the 
district. 

With regard to their principles of assessment they may speak themselves. 

Mr. Colvin’s method o! Mr, Colvin says (in his Kardri Report) It was by 
arriving at soil rates. constant enquiry from cultivators that I mainly fixed 
*my rates. Both during the measurement and at the time of actual inspection, 
the size of their holdings and the sum paid or the bigha rate they held at, 
*w’ere the subject of incessant questionings. Many men who cannot tell you 
without reference to the patwari what they pay for their holding, or what is 
its extent, will at once name the rate at which they would cultivate any given 
field, and the rates so assessed coincide very closely, • • * Largo tracts of 
country pay similar rates for similar soils.. * * • Where there are variations 
it is because the cultivator has interest or influence, or want of either, or is of a 
caste of agricultural experts. Rice lands, unirrigable lands cropped chiefly in 
the autumn, wheat lands irrigable or with natural moisture ; the ordinary rates 
for these vary little so long as the character of the soil is uniform.^* The above 
is all the data we have regarding Mr. Colvin’s method of arriving at soil rates. 
He seems to have compared his totals with the recorded jamabandi rental, 
applying to str a fictitious rent 50 per cent, higher th.an that entered as pai4 
hy tenants and assessing generally on something well above tlie result. 
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Mr. Carpenter’s system is thus described by him in his Sikandra Rent-^ate 
Mr. CarponW. Seport:— “la devising a method for arriving at an 

of arriving at soU rates. average rent-rate for assessment, 1 have kept two ends 
in view, namely, (1) that of ascertaining the rates of rent at present paid; 
(2) that of learning something of the history of those rates. My chief object 
has been to discover whether rents have of late years risen or remained stac 
tionary. If they have risen, what has been the rate of the rise ; and finally, 
what infinence may be drawn from their past history as to the probability of a 
future rise.” In his Jhdsi Report he says : — “ I have first obtained by an 
analysis of the jamdbandi the average rate actually paid by tenants with and 
without a right of occupancy during the ton years preceding 1277 fasli (begin- 
ning witli 12fi7 faslii the year from which the influence of Act X., 1859, and 
of the rise in prices may be supposed to have begun to affect rents, and 
ending with 1276 fasli, the year of the settlement survey), and I have collected 
by the aid of patw&ria’ statistics of all or most of the cases of enhancement 
which took place. during the same period. From a consideration of the data 
thus obtained, i.e,, (1) of the average rate now paid, (2) of the enhancement in 
the average rate which has taken place in ten years, (3) of the area over 
which enhancement has taken place, and (4) of the enhanced rate now paid in 
that area, I have deduced a rate which may be expected to be the average 
tenant rate after the backward rents have been enhanced to their proper 
level. From this, taking into account the extent of sir and shankalap lands,. I 
have obtained an average rate for the whole circle. Finally, with this rate as 
my basis, 1 have worked out rates for the several soils by a comparison of the 
rates ascertained on the spot during my inspection with the rates recorded in 
the jamabandis,*^ 

Mr. Porter, who wrote the settlement report for the whole district, says 
Mr. Porter’s plan of das- (p* 107) “ My plan of inspection and framing soil 
Bifjing soils. jjag Ijggjj described in my Rent-rate Report on 

parganah Mab. My first care was to obtain correct soil entries as a basis for 
the rates. I look upon this as half and more than half the battle. Before 
taking up a parganah for inspection, carefully selected mmsarims were sent to 
mark out on the village maps the various soil ehaks comprised in each estate. 
Their instructions were not to name the soils, but simply to lay down on the 
map the line of demarcation where the soil changed, and to be especially care- 
ful that each soil oAaA was composed of one and the same class of soil. At in- 
spection 1 visited each of these chakSf carefully examined and corrected them, 
and classified each under its soil head. • • * This system of sub-divisiona 
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of soils enabled mo to do away almost entirely with the plan adopted of 
cutting each parganah up into a number of small assessment circles. * * • 
Whilst inspecting and correcting the soil classification, 1 ascertained by 
personal inquries from the tenants, zamindArs, and patwAris, and also by an 
examination of the rents recorded in the jarnabandis, the rates which were 
actually paid by the various classes of tenants, and the rates which were consi- 
dered fair on each class of soil. From these inquiries I formed a rough esti- 
mate for each class of soil in each village. These estimates were based prima- 
rily .on soils, and secondarily on a consideration of the caste of tenants, capa- 
bilities of irrigation, command of manure, i&c., all of which points received 
Attention. 

My next step was to have statements drawn up for each mahdl showing 
^he amount of each class of soil in each tenant^s holding, with the lump rent 
payable thereon. These I proceeded carefully to analyze, eliminating all hold- 
ngs the rents on which appeared from the rate quoted and the rough estimates 
bund on the spot to be palpably too high or too low. The remaining holdings 
brmed the basis of ray assumed rates. Taking out first the holdings in single 
toils only, I arrived at a rate on each class which, though not absolutely and 
mtirely accurate- give* me a staftiug'-point, ^nd showed, approximately at least, 
;he relative, Value of each kind of soil. The rate thus obtained 1 worked into 
;b6 holdin^^j in two soils, increasing or diminishing according to the rent actu- 
iWy p/iT/ From these to the holdings in three soils, and so on till I had iiicor- 
^at^ the whole of the selected holdings and ascertained the soil rates actu- 
illy paid. These 1 took as my assumed rates. 

One more point and I have done with the principles of assessment. The 
privileged rates paid by high-caste tenants (Brahmans and Kshatris) have al- 
ready been noticed. Section 20, Act XVIII., 1873, lays down that, wherever 
oy local custom privileged rates are found to exist, the same should be allowed 
for in assessing rents. Section 72, Act XIX., 1873, provides for the use of 
the assumed rates in fixing enli^cements . I was consequently obliged to 
allow for these privileged classes both in fixing soil rates and in assessing 
revenues.” 

The classes into which the settlement officers divided the soils have been 


given on p. 10. 

The financial results of the last settlement will be seen in the statement 


Finaacial reaults. 


given below. In parganah GhAil, all those across 
the Ganges except Sikandra, in Arail and KhairA- 


garh, the assessments were mAde progressive ; bat as the last of these pro* 
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gressive assessments has now reached its final amount, it is unnecessary to 
notice these gradual increases. The revenues have now been fixed for 30 
years, with the exception of alluvial mahdU, for which five yearly assessments 
have been fixed ; — 



Expiring 

land 

rovenuo. 


Ineitlenct! on pretent 
area per acre. 

Inereaae, 

Heercoie. 

Parganah. 

Final revenue 

Total 

area. 

Assessable 

area. 

Culti y a ted 
area. 

Rupees. 

Per cent. 

Rupees. 

Per cent. 

Sara mi 

Rs. a. p. 

1,66.163 0 0 

Bs. a. p. 

2,04,190 0 0 

fi8.a.p. 

16 1 

Bs. a. p. 

1 16 2 

Rs. a. pi 

2 8 4 

** 

38,037 0 0 

22‘0 



Kardri 

93,864 0 0 

1,87,262 18 10 

16 3 

1 13 8 

2 3 6 

43.408 13 10. 46-2 



Atbarban 

1,02.960 0 0 

1,00,477 8 0 

1 6 1 

1 10 6 

2 1 10 

... 

... 

2,482 B 0 

2*4 

ChftU 

2,00,707 7 8 

3,17,962 8 0 

1 11 7 

2 2 4 

2 7 3 

1,17,246 0 4 

«-4 


Dodb ... 

6,63,674 7 8 

7,69,882 13 10 

1 7 6 

ysn 

EDS 

1,96,108 6 2 

34'8 



Nawibgan] 

Sordon 

Mirzdpnr Ghanhdrl... 
Sikandra 

JhM 

Hah 

Klwdl 

90,089 0 0 
1,21,217 13 0 
18,977 0 0 
1,32,191 10 8 
1,06,274 14 3 
1,39,780 0 0 
1.61,877 16 8 

1,00,940 0 0 

1 1,71,400 0 0 
23.766 0 0 
1,58,607 8 0 
1,42,087 8 0 
1,66,032 8 0 
1,66,680 0 0 

1 11 11 
1 14 6 
116 6 
17 9 
1 14 2 
1 9 8 
1 12 10^ 

2 2 11 

2 11 9 

3 3 0 
2 6 .3 
2 7 3 
2 4 6 
2 7 1 

2 12 10 
3 4 1 
8 12 11 
2 14 6 
2 14 8 

2 11 4 

3 0 3 

16,841 0 0 
60,182 3 0 
4,778 0 0 
26,416 13 4 

36,812 9 9 

10,862 8 0 

13,802 0 8 

18-7 

41*4 

26-2 

20*0 

36-0 

121 

8 1 

m 

••• 

■M 

Trans-Oangea 

7A9,4i8 6 8 

9,26.102 8 0 

1 11 8 

2 6 11 

2 16 3 

1,65,684 2 4 

m 

BS 


Arail 

2,24,826 7 1 

2,65,286 0 0 

1 9 s’ 

1 15 4 

2 7 0 

40,468 8 11 

18 0 


~ 

Bdrah ... 

1,40,880 6 8 

1,30,660 0 0 
2,97,917 8 0 

0 12 7 

0 16 11 

1 10 10 


10.386 6 8 

7*3 

Khairdgarh ... 

2,93,401 2 2 

0 11 3 

0 15 8 

16 6 

4,616 6 10 

1-2 


Trans-Juiaua ... 

6,69.113 14 11 

6,93.752 8 0 

0 14 8| 

13 6 

1 12 2 

34,638 0 1 

6*3 

... 

M. 

Total district ... 

18,82,206 12 8| 

23,78,737 13 10 

16 1 

112 6 

1 

2 6 0^3,96,631 1 7 

20-0 

- 

- 


Besides the land revenue proper the holders of both revenue-paying and 
revenue-free estates have to pay a cess of 12 per cent, on the land revenue in 
accordance with Act III., 1378, The amount according to the original Act 
(XVIIl., 1871, amended by Act VII., 1877) was 10 per cent., but it was 
raised by the act first mentioned for the purpose of the relief and prevention 
of famine.’’ During the year 1881-82 Rs. 2,88,555 were realised thus. At 
tne time of the settlement there was also a cess imposed under section 29, Act 
XIX., 1873, amended by Act VIII., 1879, for the maintenance of village ac- 
countants (patvjdri) and their records. This amounted to Rs. 1,24,385 annu- 
ally, but has this year (1882) been remitted by Oovornment. The mukaddamg 
of B&rah, Arail, and Khairdgarh have also to pay into the Government trea- 
sury the following sums as mdlikdna allowances, to be credited to the r4jas of 
B4rah, Daiya, and Meja : via., those in B4rah, Rs. 5,543 ; in Arail, Rs. 611 ; 
and in Khairdgarh, Rs. 17,662. 
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The dates on which the instalments of revenue fall due vary considerably 
throughout the district. They are shown in the follow- 
ing statement lyide Board’s Circular liTo. 6, Part 111., 


Instalment! of revenue. 


p.7]!- 


Psrganah. 

Kharif. 

Rabi sugar Instal- 
ment. 

Bahi, 

Kara, Earfiri, and Atharban ... 

November 15th and 
December 16th. 

February )st ... 

May 1st and Juut 
Ist. 

SorioD, .Nawdbganj, Mirzspnr, 
Chauhfirj, and Slkandra 

December 15th andj 
January 15th. 

February 15th ... 

May Ist and June 
' Isft. 

Cbdil .. 

December 15th ... 

Nit 

May ISth. 

Mah, Kiw&i, and Arail 

December 15th and 
January i5th. 

March lift 

May 16th; 

Ehairdgarh 

December 15th and 
January 1 6th. 

Nil 

May 15th; 

Birak 

December iSih and 
January 15th. 

Nil 

May 1st and June- 
I8t. 


The amounts of the instalments vary according to the circumstances of 
the estates. In the upland villages the kharif instalments run from 6 to 9 6nas, 
the rabi from 7 to 10 6nas. Where sugar is grown, an instalment varying 
from I to 2 dnas per rupee of revenue is collected in February. In the alluvial 
villages the revenues are in someoases collected entirely after the spring har- 
vest. The general average is, however— 2 to 4 dnas, rabi 12 to 14 &nas- 
per rupee. 

The total amount expended on this settlement was Bs. 11,57,222; of. 

^ , which Bs. 11,09,688 were paid by Government, and the 

Co«t, time occupied, and ^ , w t 

period of current settle- • rest by patu>dr{$ and zamlndars. It took lOJ years to. 

complete The average cost per 100 square railea 
was Bs. 38,665 ; and per Ukh of revenue assessed Bs, 46,650. Its period dates 
from 15th November, 18 <0, in parganabs Kara, KarAri, and Atharbaii ; from 
the 15th November, 1873, in NawAbganj, BorAon, Bikandra, and Jhusi ; front 
15th November, 1874, in ChAil and MirzApur ChauhAri ; from 15th December^ 
1874, in BArabj from 15th November, 1875, in Mah; from 15th May, 1876, in 
Kivi Ai ; from 15th November, 1876, in ArAii; and from 15th May, 1878, ia 
KbairAgarh.^ 
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A rSsumd of the recent fiscal history of this district is given in the 

„ following statement of the amounts of collections and 

Rerenue collections, . , , 

balances ot land revenue during the past ten years 






Pamioolabs of balanobs. 




Collec- 

Bal- 


Real. 



Peroeot- 
age ot 

ZvITc 

DoiuftuJ, 

tiODS. 

ances. 

In train 
of liquida- 
tion. 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Irrecov- 

erable. 

Nominal. 

balance 

ou 

demand. 

1872*78 ... 

Rs. 

21,62.426 

lis. 

2t,47|883 

Bs. 

14,542 

Ba. 

6,137 

Ba. 

lis. 

867 

Ks. 

9,038 

'25 

1873-74 

22.13,980 

23,09,899 

4,081 

1,399 


179 

. 9,503 

•07 

1874-75 ... 

22,61,625 

22,48,195 

13,430 

11,176 

••• 


2,264 

'48 

1876-75 

23,20,409 

23,07,298 

13,111 ] 

5,327 

1,199 

. 1 . 

6,586 

■28 

1876-77 

23,84,370 

23,77,681 

6,689 I 
7,934 

1,463 

,,, 


6,236 

■06 

1877-78 ... 

23,76,683 

23.68,664 

6,269 

128 


2,637 

•22 

1878-79 ... 

23,67,647 

23.61,440 

mmm 

1,866 

*•. 

... 

4,352 

•08 

1879-80 ..a 

23.72,739 

23,63,667 

9,082 

6 


•M 

9,077 

SM 

1880-81 ... 

23,69,123 

23,66,051 

23,43,348 

26,776 

19,567 

... 

*•* 

6,208 

•8S 

1881-82 ... 

23,62,818 

3,233 

860 

... 

... 

2,373 

•03 


Arranging the mahdls according to their internal administration the 


Proprietary tenures. tenures ate 


Name of pargauah. 

Zamindari. 

Pattidari. 

Imperfect 

pattidari. 

Bhaijd- 

chara. 

Total 

Kara ... 



236 

14 

98 

26 

872 

Atharban ... 


• •• 

186 

38 

35 

13 

221 

Kar&ri 



208 

32 

85 

2 

337 

Chiil 



338 

106 

183 

41 

667 

Do4b tract 



916 

189 

401 

81 

1,587 

■Nawibganj ... 



168 

86 

83 

8 

334 

Sor&on ... 

•cc 


193 

58 

62 

16 

319 

Mirsipur Cbauh4ri 

tn* 


27 

48 

1 


76 

Slkandra ... 

•c« 

• •• 

324 

24 

176 

”*68 

588 

.Jhfiai 

tM 


262 

42 

79 

92 

405 

Mali 


• •• 

290 

86 

86 

14 

425 

Eiwai 


... 

295 

s 

62 

9 1 

352 

Trani-Ganges tract 

... 

1,649 

245 

479 

120 

2,393 

Arall 


t#9 

458 

14 

170 

4 

646 

BSrah ••• 

tl. 

• •• 

993 

17 

31 

9 

350 

Sbairigarh ... 

••• 


531 

IS 

136 

10 

689 

Tnns-Jumna tract 


1,282 


356 

>3 

t,ii85 

Total district 


'mm 

478 

l,2t6 

224 

5,665 


It will thus be seen that in this district the taminddri system is far the most 


widely prevalent. This and the paUiddri tenures have been repeatedly des- 
cribed in this Gazetteer : the only point to be noticed with reference to this 
distriot is the almost universal custom of each zamind&r collecting from each 
tenaRt a share of his rent proportionate to his fractional share in tlie estate* 
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BeveDue-free lands. 


The hhaiydchdrQf or as it is more properly called hhejbirdrj teDure exists 

, in very few instances, and in these only in name* 

Bbaiyieb&ra tenures* _ ^ ^ • j n 

There is no doubt that these sO'Called ohatydchdra 

tenures were originally in reality such, though there is now little to distinguish 
them from imperfect pattiddri. The peculiar feature of this tenure is the liabi- 
lity of the revenue to periodical ro-adjusLment. In former days an annual 
adjustment of revenue in villages whore the amount of each land-lora’s share 
was measuied by the amount of land in his holding could not possibly be 
avoided. As, however, rents and revenues became gradually more fixed, and 
sharers’ holdings jess liable ro change, this practice seems to have died out 
The only difference now traceable between the hhaiydohdra and imperfect patii- 
(fdrt tenures of this district, is that in the former the amount of land in the 
holding, and in the latter the fractional share of the holder, forms the basis fpr 
calculating the share of Government revenue and of profits from common laud. 

The revenue-free lands in this district are unimportant. Of the 5,665 

tnahdls only 55 are revenue-free (mudfi). Sixteen of 
HeveDiie*free lands. . 

these are situated in the Doab, eight in the trans- 
Ganges division j and in Khairdgarh are 31 revenue-free villages granted by 
the Marquis of Wellesley to the ancestor of the present Mbnda r^ja for good 
service against the Baghels. Besides these mahdls are 52 small patches released 
in perpetuity from the payment of Government revenue. These were for the 
most part grants from the Nawab Wazir, subsequently conBrmed by the 
British Government. The owners of these are called shanka^apddrs and ndnkdr* 
ddrs. The former are persons to whom the zamiudars have given patches of 
land rent-free, and who have, by lapse of time, acquired a proprietary title The 
latter are holders of land, either assigned to them in lieu of profits on their 
share of the village, or retained by them at the sale of their ancestral property 
as a maintenance for themselves and families. There is no life-mud/2 now in the 
whole district ; the last fell in in 'ihe village of Shaikhupur-Kasiilpur is 

the only instance of permanent ^ttlement in this district. It was granted to 
Durga Prasad, a Kayath, for loyalty, and the revenue was, by order of.Govein- 
ment of India, No. 213, dated 7th May, 1863, fixed in perpetuity at Hs. 1,000. ^ 
Excepting in bhaiydchdra mahdls, shares are almost always calculated in 
functions of a rupee, in contradistinction to the bigha^bUwa system obtaining in 
the western districts. The only superior proprietors or talukddrs are the lAjas 
of Mdnda,. Daiya, and Barah, all of whose estates are situated across the Jumna. 

milikdna nliowanees altogether amount to Rs. 23,816-7-^5, being [by 
JIgnrds.tto. dated 13th August, 1877, and QoTemment No. dated 
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12t;h September, 1877] fixed at 10 per cent, on the assessment of the last settle- 
ment. The mdlikdiia rights of the raja of Barah have been sold to Manohar 
Dds, a city banker. 

Many of the chief landed proprietors have been alluded to in the account 
Landed gentry: r4ja of castes givfui above. Three- families, however, need 
a more detailed notice. The raja of Maiida, H^m- 
partib Sinh, was born in 18G0 and resides at Manda. Ho is a Gaharwar Haj- 
piit, and a direct descendant from tlio famous Jai Chand of Kanauj, who was 
defeated and killed by Shah4h-ud-dm Ghori in 1194 A.D. After th’s defeat 
(says the Manual oj Titlei, North- Wes ern / rovinces, 1881 1 one branch of the 
family fled into Hajputana: and from that branch aro descended the royal 
families of Jodhpur, Bikanir, aud Jaisalinir. Another brancii fled eastwards, 
and settled in Khera Mangraur, near Benares. Here they annexed fourteen 
parganahs, which they enjoyed till the time of iSheoraj Deo, who is alleged to 
have given away a large grant to the ancestor of the present maharaja of Benares, 
Between 1542 and 1548, during the reign of Sher iShah, HAja Deodat, the 
fifteenth in descent from Sheo Rajdeo, was converted to Muhammadanism. To 
save himself, Kundandeo, his brother, fled with his family and established 
himself in Kantit and M6nda. Kundandeo had two sons, Bharaj Deo, r^ja of 
Munda, and Ugarsen, r4ja of Bijepur. Passing over fourteen generations from 
Bhar4j Deo, we come to Puran Mai, whose sons divided Khairagarh, Chatr Sen, 
the younger, took the taluka of Barokhar, and Lakhan Sen, the elder, the 
remaining talukas and the title of lAja of Manda. Tho Barokhar property 
remained in the hands of Chatr Sen’s descendants for ten generations, when 
the Manda r6ja retook it by force. The third in succession from Lakhan Sen 
was Raja Umaindan Shah, who had three sons, Chatr Shah Sinh, who was 
killed in a fight in Cbaurasi, and Chatr Sal Sinh and Pirthmi Sinh, born on 
the same day. These two divided the property, Chatr Sal Sinh, the ancestor 
of the present rdja of Daiya, taking taluka Daiya, and Pirthmi Sinh the rest 
with me title. The fifth in descent from Pirthmi Sinh was Udit Sinh, who is said 
to have defeated with great loss Cbhote Kh4n, the subadur of Oudh, who came 
against him with a large army. Pirthmi Sinb, the new nija, was succeedep by 
Israj Sinh, who was rdja of Mdnda at the cession. It was this raja who received 
the grant of 31 villages from the Marquis of Wellesley moiitioiied on p. 108. 

The present r5ja claims to be in the twenty-second generation from Bha- 
r4j Deo. The large estates formerly held by this family iiavo now dwindled 
down to 265 villages in Allahabad and 12 in Mirzapur, These were from 1864 

to 1881 under the charge of the Court of Wards, during which time debts to tho 

15 
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amount of over 15 14kbs were cleared off. Bat the rdja has now come of age, 
and has been emancipated from all control. He is married to a daughter of the 
r6ja of Dumraon : and pays yearly to Government as revenue Rs. 92,236. 

The raja of Daiya, Tejpal Sinli, lives at R^mgarh. He is the nephew of, 

and was adopted by, Lai Dhaukal Sinh, nephew of 
KajaofDaija. , r, i 

Chatr fcal binh mentioned above. He was born in 

1840, and the title of raja was conferred for loyalty during the Mutiny. His 
estates lie in parganah Khairagurh ; and he also has possession of some estates 
in Gorakhpur. He pays Rs. 37,989 yearly to Government as revenue ; and 
he enjoys a malikdna allowance of Rs. 9.879. LU Dhaukal Siiih got possession 
of his estates after (it is said) 28 years of litigation in the British courts. The 
rdja of Daiya is a relation of the raja of M&nda, as also is Lai Narbar Sinh, 
tulnkd&r of Barokbar. Of the Gaharwars, Mr. Ricketts says ; — ‘‘ I believe 
that this is a purely local clan. These are Chandrbansi Kshatris, or descendants 
from the moon, in contradistinction from tbe Surajbansis, or descendants from 
the sun. There is a rivalry between these two castes, and I believe they have 
nothing in common. The Surajbansis and the Oiiandrbansis are as widely known 
as Hinduism itself.'* This raja's taliika is situated in parganah Khair5garh. 

Banspat Sinli, the r&ja of IlAr«ih, was born in 1833. His estates are in 

Arail and Barab, and yield to Government a revenue 
Bija of B6rah. _ „ i tt i . 

01 Rs. 73,000 yearly. He claims a common descent 

with the inab&rdja of Rewah and the chief of Kotah from a Gujarat chief 
by name Bughesbdeo, who in sambat 606, or 1,300 years ago, was a pilgrim 
to the shrines in northern India. The pilgrimage, according to tradition, was 
abandoned by this famous chief, who seized ou Kirwi, bdnda, and tbe south- 
ern portion of this district, which formed the original possessions of one of his 
sons, from whom the present Barah r4ja claims bis descent. Raja Banspat 
binb has three sons. Ram binh (born in 1849), Lacbhman Sinh (in 1851), and 
Bharat Sinh (in 1858). 

There is reason to think that the revenue assessments press rather severely 

on parts of this district ; and this cause, combined with 
Alienations. , . . . o « . . 

the extravagance in their marriages, &c., of certain 

classes, has brought about a considerable number of transfers. It is extremely 
difficnlt to get any trustworthy statistics on this subject, but the following 
figures have been ascertained from the Collector's office. It will be seen that 
the present system of collecting figures was first used in 1878-79, when the 
settlement of the whole district had been completed. Xnas and pies have been 
left out in these calculations, but they would not cause any very great variance. 


B&ja of Bfirah. 



ALIENATIONS. Ilf 

The figures do not pretend to my accuracy, but, being the only ones available, 
may be useful as giving s general idea of the transfers of landed property 
during the current settlement up to the present time. 

StatemerU of transfers of landed property hy private agreement {hut not hy inheritance) 

eince the settlement. 


Year. 

No. of ^ 
cases. 

Govern- 
ment reve- 
nue of land 
transfer- 
red. 

Price 

realized. 

Remarks. 



Rs. 

Ra. 


IS70-7I 

494 

28,280 

Not ascer- 
tainable. 

These are the figures for the whole district. At 
this time only pargaoahs Kara, Karari, and 
Atharban had been settled, and the figures 
for them arc not separate. 

1671-72 

967 

22,365 

1,61,664 

64,461 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

1872-73 

90 

4,461 

These figures are not for the whole district, 
but only for the settled parganahs, Kara, Ka- 
riiri, Atharban, and Sikandra. 

Only for tho parganahs mentioned above and 
lor parganahs Jhusi, Soraon, and Nawabganj, 
which had by this time become settled. 

1873-74 

175 

9,026 

96,636 

1874-70 

389 

29,4i)7 

3,99,692 

This is for the whole district. The figures for 
cauh tahsil arc not eriven. 

18715-76 

264 

22,968 

2,40,880 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

1876-77 

288 

24,913 

1,99.998 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

1877-78 

727 

64,682 

4,21,527 

In this year the figures for each tahsfl arc given. 
An enormous number of transfers took tilaoe 

1 in Ohail, and the next worst tahsiU were Meja 
and A rail. 

1878-79 

673 

30,226 

3,01,029 

This year ami heno forward the figures for each 
pargauah are available. Chail is again far tha 
worst ; Kara and Khnirisarh also show b idly. 

1879-80 

492 

19,382 

1,94,242 

Ch&il still the worst. Kara very bad, as also is 
Atharban. The figures in Khairagarh are 
large, but so is the pargauah. 

1880-81 

847 

47,400 

4,97,356 

OhSil the worst. Kara and Siknndrn very bad. 
In Atharban, JhQsi, Mnh and Kiwai, the num- 
bers tif transfers are noticeable. 


The areas of land sold are not ascertainable, as in many cases the share 
of the whole of an undivided village belonging to one of several co-sharers was 
sold. For the same reason the figures in column 3 the Government reve- 


nue) must be accepted with very considerable modifications. When a share 
of a village was sold, the revenue of the whole village, and not merely that of 
the share, was sometimes recorded. With regard to the prices realized, too, 
occasionally serious mistakes are made ; e.g,^ ten villages are sold in a lump 
and the total price realized is entered against each one ! As it has been found 
impossible to ascertain the areas of the lands sold, the price per acre cannot be 
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The figures with regard to lands sold by order of the courts are somewhat 
more trustworthy, but cannot be said to be completo by any means 
Statement showing the transfers of landed property by order of court since the 

settlements 


Tear. 

No. of 
cases. 

Govorn- 
ihcnt 
revenue 
of liiud 
trans- 
fci-red. 

Price 

realized. 

Remarics. 



Bs. 

Rs. 


1870-71 

185 

26,968 

2,03,479 

These figures are for the whole district, 
j The fl) 2 ures fo&.,.each tahsil are not 

1871-72 

923 

42,136 

2,39,044 

lt»7a-73 

14G 

41,779 


available, except for the year 1877-78, 

! and it must be remembered that during 

J 87.3 74 

324 

40,i«y5 

2,18,141 

lr74*75 

139 

18,513 

1,7^,643 

j these eight years only parts of the dis- 

1875 • 1 6 ... 

1 12 

12,'MI6 

89,8i7 

j trict were newly settled- For 1S77-78 

1876-77 

272 

36,182 

?,2f*.620 

, the Chaii, Kara, Haudia, and Arail 

1877-78 

263 

fiC,975 

3,7 . 5 , 051 

) figures are excessive. 

1878-79 

668 

28,738 

2,65,769 

Fur this year and henceforward the figures 
arc given for each pargsnab. Jhusi 
was far the worst this year. ChAil 
comes next. 

1879-80 

940 

17,040 

94S17 

Ghail worst. Arail and Kara had. 

1880-81 

142 

7,658 

69,272 

'iho only parganahs in which sales were 
numerous were Chail and Mah. KiwiI 
rather bad. 


lievenu(j-froe holdings are not numerous in this district. The following 
shows to wlmt extent they have been transferred 


Year. 

Cases. 

Amount of 
cc.s.ses paid on 
account of 
the property. 

Price realised. 



Bs. 

Rs. 

1875-76 

2 

84 

186 

1877-78 

8 

128 

9,348 

1879-80 ... ... 

1 

7 

6,500 

1 680-81 ... ... ... ... 

2 

10 

86 


The class of cultivators that first calls for notice are the landlords who 


Cultivator*: their castes cultivate part or the whole of their lands themselves, 
and tenures. settlement, the settlement officer 

found that there were 169,168 acres of land, or 15T per cent, of the cultivated 
area of the district, held as sir. In parganahs Kar^ri, Ch&il, and Sikandra, 
the chief fiV^holdcrs w*ere Musalmans; in Atharban, Jhusi, and Barah, U^jputsj 
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and in the rest of the district, Brahmans. The very large area of dr land held 
by the Brahmans is due to the enormous number of small proprietary tenures 
(shankalap) held by them, which are almost invariably culti seated by the owners. 
As a general rule, no rent is collected on account of sir land. In taminddri 
estates rented sir is the exception. In paiiiddn ones rent is sometimes taken to 
facilitate the settlement of accounts ; but the common custom is to allow for 
sir lands at tenant’s rates wlien profits are divided. Rent-free lands are 
24,336 acres in extent, or 2*2 per cent, of the cultivated area. Nearly half the 
rent-free land is held by Brahmans. Their holdings and those of the Rajputs 
consist of small rent-free grants given by the zamindars either to their rela- 
tives or in return for the p(3rforin5ince of religious rites. In the Doiib the 
Musalmdns hold a good deal of rent-free land, either as servants or relatives 
of the proprietor. The village servants, barber, accountant, leather dresser, 
and others, usually are paid by being allowed to hold a small patch of land 
rent-free (jdgir). 

Rents are almost invariably paid in cash in this district. The settlement 
officer found only 6,954 acres (*7 per cent, of the cultivated area) paying a 
rent in kind. This, for the most part, consisted of the poorest portion of the 
hill tracts in B^rah and Khairagarh, whore cultivation would not be attempted 
on any other terms. Across the Ganges, a considerable quantity of land 
situated at the edges of the jhils and sehloin free from water was lot at a batdi 
rent. According to the Settlement Report (1873) 918.128 acres, or 82 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, was then in the posse.^sion of rent-paying tenants ; 
of this 71*1 per cent, was held by occupancy tenants. The rate of rent paid 
by occupancy tenants (Bs. 3-15-3 per acrej was found to be higher than that of 
tenants-at-will (Rs, 3-10-3), but this was because occupancy tenants hold the 
best lands. “Comparing similar soils, the tenant- at-will will be found to be 
paying infinitely higher rates than the old occupancy tenant,” In Clj6il, 
Musalman tenants held the greatest extent of laud ; in Kara, Sordon, and 
Sikandra, Kurrafs and KdehMs ; and in the rest of the district, Brahmans. The 
caste of the tenantry coincides in a remarkable manner with that of tho 
proprietors; and it is a noticeable fact that the ar^a held as tenants-at- 
will by castes connected with the proprietary body is small. 

“ That Brahmans and Kshatris hold the best lands is in the main true, but 
this is to a great extent counterbalanced by the more careful and laborious 
cultivation of the Kurmi, Kdchhi, and other low-caste tenants. These, as a 
rule, occupy small holdings, which they cultivate closely and manure plentifully. 
They are also, both themselves and their families, constantly employed in the 
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field. The high- caste tenants, on the other hand, hold more land than they 
can manage, and are careless and slovenly cultivators. The Brahmans, too, 
owing to an ancient and utterly unfounded superstition that it is against their 
caste, refuse to handle the plough and employ hired labour. The result is that 
not only is the cost of production considerably enhanced, but the style of culti- 
vation is worse, and the yield consequently much less ; so much so, that one 
can generally tell a Brahman’s from a Kurmi’s field by the look of the stand- 
ing crop. A Kurmi can, and does, get a much better crop at a much less cost 
than a Brahman can, or does, out of similar land. This conceded, it is only 
natural that low-caste tenants should pay higher rents than high castes : and 
such is the case. Cash rents all over the district are taken in lump sums— 
chukauta — on holdings.” Field rents are utterly untrustworthy. 

The average rates per acre recorded as paid by each class and caste of 


Average rates paid by tenant in the three divisions of the district are given 
ch caste of tenant. following abstract : — 


Caste. 

Dodbt 

Trant-Oanges, 

Occupancy 
rate per 
acre. 

Non-occu- 
pancy 
rate per 
acre. 

Average 
tenant 
rate per 
acre. 

Occupancy 
rate per 
acre. 

Ndd-occu- 
pancy 
rate per 
acre* 

Average 
tenant 
rate per 
acre. 

Brabmana 

Kshatris 

Kurmis and K&chbfs ... 
K&yaths ... .M 

Banias ... 

Muhammadans ... 

Others ... ... 

All (enantB... 

Bs. a. p. 

8 12 11 

3 10 6 

6 0 10 

3 7 6 

4 1 10 

4 1 6 

4 6 9 

4 4 7 

Rs. a. p. 

4 0 1 

3 12 0 

4 14 9 

3 15 7 

4 7 9 

4 10 2 

4 5 9 

4 6 11 

Bs. a. p. 

3 13 7 

8 10 9 

6 0 8 

3 8 11 

4 4 2 

4 4 0 

4 6 6 

4 6 3 

Rs. a. p. 

4 11 8 

4 6 6 

6 11 2 

3 IS 3 

6 2 7 

4 11 8 

6 13 3 

6 6 11 

Rl. 8. p. 

4 13 6 

4 11 10 

6 1 0 

4 9 11 

6 0 9 

6 3 9 

6 6 4 

6 6 0 

Ks. a. p. 

4 12 1 

4 6 3 

6 8 6 

3 16 3 

6 6 3 

4 14 1 

5 10 6 

6 6 11 

'/'raiij'JKmna. 

Dittftci. 

Occupancy 
rate per 
acre. 

Non-occu- 
pancy 
rate per 
acre. 

Average 
tenant 
rate per 
acre. 

Occupancy 
rate per 
acre. 

Nonoccu- 
pancy 
rate per 
acre. 

Average 
tenant 
rate per 
acre. 



Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Us. a. p* 

Brahmans 

... 

S 10 2 

2 3 8 

2 7 4 

3 5 lU 

8 14 2 

3 4 8 

Kshatris 

... 

2 0 7 

1 10 5 

1 13 4 


9 8 6 

8 16 0 

Kurmis and Kachhis, 

S 9 1 

2 6 1 

9 IS 11 

4 11 11 

3 14 7 

4 7 11 

KAyatbs ... 


2 10 11 

2 7 6 

9 9 il 

3 4 6 

3 6 4 

3 4 7 

Banias 

... 

2 14 6 

3 1 7 

3 9 6 

4 4 11 

4 6 3 

4 6 0 

Muhammadans 


8 7 7 

3 2 3 

3 6 4 

4 2 11 

4 8 2 

4 4 7 

Others 


3 4 2 

2 10 4 

3 0 2 

4 8 U 

4 0 1 

4 6 1 

All tenants 


2 12 4 

8 6 2 

2 10 1 

3 15 1 

3 9 11 

3 13 7 
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From this statement it will be seen that high-caste tenants, and those 
connected in any way with the zamindArs, pay lower rents than the ordinary 
run of tenants ; and that, while among the low castes the rate paid by the 
tenants-at-will is almost invariably lower than that paid by occupancy tenants, 
in the case of the high castes the exact reverse obtains. Land thrown np by a 
high-caste tenant will almost always relet at a higher rental ; by a low-caste one 
at lower. According to the settlement officer, “ even among the low«caste 
tenants instances of under-renting are by no means rare. Rack-renting is 
almost unknown. The rents paid by low-caste tenants unconnected by ties of 
kindred or service with the proprietary body may ordinarily be taken as a 
fair index of the real rental value of the land.’* The custom of cultivating 
by sub-tenants is little prevalent, except in sir lands and the large unwieldy 
holding of high-caste hereditary tenants. If an occupancy tenant’s cattle 
die, or he is unable to purchase seed grain, he sometimes sublets for one 
year only. In consequence of the large number of transfers since 1873, the 
ex-proprietary tenants created by the Rent Act of that year are beginning to be 
numerous. 


The loss of their estates by many of the zamindArs, and the enhancement 
Enhancements and assess- Government revenue in all the district except 

ments of rent. parganahs Atharban and BArah, have given rise to many 

applications to the revenue courts for enhancements and assessment of rents. 
In cases of sale the enmity between the auction-purchasers and the original 
owners, now reduced to the state of cultivators on the lands of which they 
were formerly lords, is excessive, and precludes all agreement between the parties. 
Absenteeism also produces its baneful effects, as a large portion of the landed 
property sold is bought by banias and pleaders (vakils) who live in the city of 
Allahabad, and who, looking upon their villages merely as an investment and 
managing them entirely through lazy agents, often bring claims for enhance- 
ment that are totally unwarranted by the circumstances of the holdings. The 
number of applications for enhancement and assessment of rent filed during 
the last four years (a period coinciding with the closing of settlement operations 
in the district) is as follows: 1878-89, 247 ; 1879-80, 234; 1880-81, 1,052 ; 
1881-82, 672. 

In the district of Allahabad, which on the whole is a forward one, the 
Manorial dues provisions of section 66, Act XIX., 1873, amended 

by Act VIII., 1879, have, as might ha^e been expected, 
operated considerably in reducing the exactions of the landlords under the name 
of cesses. Much light is thrown on the nature of these cesses by a list filed by 
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the zamfnd&rs of Chamrupur Dardnagar at the time of the settlement of cesses, 
which they alleged had been collected in the village from time jmmemorial. 
Besides all the ordinary cesses on the occasions of births, inarrisiges, and deaths, 
&c., the list included transit duties on all goods passing through the village, and 
a tax on trades and professions. The rights w’ater-dues levied for the 

right of fishing in tanks or gathering the wild rices and other products thereof, 
hankaTf consisting of a one- fourth share of the wood gatlieredin all the jungles, 
and phalkar^ which is a like share of their fruits, are ordinarily the only cesses 
entered in the record of village customs made at the time of the settlement, and 
therefore capable of being enforced by process of law. Where the landlord is 
a strong one, he sometimes claims and receives an additional rate for water drawn 
for irrigation from the tanks : hut this is not usual, and gives rise, where it does 
exist, to violent disputes. Bhmt or nairdma^ i a donation of Re. 1 to the 
landlord by each tenant over and above his rent, is common. In the south of 
the district the proprietors take a commission on all sales of cotton and grain, 
from 1 to 6 pie per rupee in the case of grain, and sometimes as much as 1 &na 
in the rupee for cotton. 

As a general rule, Allahabad is not remarkable for any particular manu- 
factures. It is rather an exchange mart for the pur- 
ManafECtures and trade. '' 

chase and sale of goods produced at other places than 

an emporium for the sale of goods manufactured within itself. Its exports are 
chiefly food-grains and oilseeds. Of the latter large quantities of linseed are 
sent from the trans- Jumna parganahs, through the town.s of Sirsa and Bikar, 
to Calcutta and other places in Bengal by river. From the trans-Ganges tract 
a certain amount of sugar is exported, and from across the Jumna some cotton 
and stone. Formerly there existed a considerable manufacture of paper at 
Kara, but that has been extinguished by the establishment of the paper 
factories at Serampur. The exports of Allahabad aro now all of raw-produce, 
and au idea of them and of the imports may be gained by a glance at the 
figures given for the Allahabad municipality. [See Gazetteer article on 
Allahabad City postJ\ 

^The effect of railway competition has been to reduce considerably the 

river traftic on the Ganges and Jumna. At one nh&t 
Birer-borne affic. . ® ^ -i 

on the former river it was reported that railway com- 
petition had decreased the passing trafhc from 2,500 or «^,000 boats to only 50 
or 60 a year. At the more important wharves on the J umna the traffic is said to 

'^\’oi€oniht Rcgiitration of Rivtr a^A Canal^hornt Traffic ia the Norih^WteUrn Provtneee 
and OuAh for i67b-79, by J. B. Fuller, Baq., Aasistant Director, Agriculture and Commerce. . 
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have diminished by some 1,80,000 maunds per atmiim. In 1878-79it was 
ascertained that the average weight of goods carried on one boat up-stream 
from Allahabad to Cawnpore was 375 maunds, and the average freight per 
100 maunds (Government weight) was Rs. 8-12-0; while down-stream, be- 
tween the same two places, the weight was 800 maunds, and the freight the 
same as up-stroain. including petty extra expenses, the total freight per ton 
per mile was 4 ‘26 pies up-stream, and 4 pies down-stream ; while the lowest 
rate of carriage by rail was 5 pies per ton per mile, and the usual price 9 pies. 
The following typical river freight was. given and compared with that by rail 
in the first case ; salt sent from Agra to Allahabad, a distance of 277 miles, 
paid a freight of Rs. 37-8-0 per 100 maunds by river, and Ks. 33 by rail. 
The rates per maund per mile, then, are *25 pics by river and *22 pies by rail. 
On the whole, railway competition keeps the up-stream freights actually lower 
than those down-stream (though not between Cawnporo and Allahabad), since, 
while boats going down-stream can compete so far with tho railway as to ask 
a fair freight for goods, boats incurring tho risk and delay of voyage up-stream 
would be altogether thrown out of the field if they did not considerably lower 
their freights. Tho down-stream traffic on the Jumna is alone worthy of 
notice, that up-stream being comparatively insignificant. Registration is car- 
ried on at Hajapur (in tho Bunda district, opposite tho extreme south-west 
corner of fahsil Manjhanpiir), and at Allahabad. The returns for the above- 
mentioned year show that 1,2*2,000 maunds of stone w'ere brought from Agra 
to Allahabad by the Jumna ; and grain and oilseeds from Man and RajApur 
(both in the Banda district) to the amount of 2,21,000 maunds. There are 
three important wharves on tho Jumna at Allahabad, rw., Balua-ghdt; Qau-ghdt, 
and Jama Masjid, w’ith respectively 50, 10, and 40 boats attached to them, 
and having an annual traffic estimated at 37,000, 79,000, and 2,21,000 maunds, 
chiefly imports. 

There are four ghdts on the Ganges in Allahabad, three above tho conflu- 
ence with the Jumna and one below it (at Sirsa). The most important is 
Kabrighdt, in parganab Kara, where the annual traffic is said to amount to 
75^000 maunds. The traffic at Fbaphamau and Rdjghdt is very small, while 
that at Sirsa was put at 16,000 maunds in 1878-79, but the latter has proba- 
bly largely increased since then. There is only one ghdt of any importance on 
the Partdbgarh side of the river, that at Kala Kankar, and here the traffic is 
chiefly local to and from Kabrighat, which servos the Sirathii East Indian 
Railway station ; grain and oil-seeds are sent to Kabrighat and salt received 
in return. Between 1st October, 1881 and 1 5th February, 1882, tho exports 

IG 
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amounted to 23,000 maunds. Only six boats aro attached to the wharf, but 
in the rains about seven more ply between it and Mirzapur. Iho principal 


Commodities. | 

Place of despatch. 

Place of consiernment. 

Amount 
(in roanil 
numbers). 




Maunds. 

Timber and wood ... 

Ct rain and oilseeds... 
Suit . 1 , 

Cotton ... 

Forests in BijnorandMorad- 
abrtd (rid the Kamganga 
and Giirra). 

Wharves west of Ciwnporc, 
Farukliabad, Cuwnpore, and 
Allahabad. 

Allahabad and Mirzapur ... 

Farokhahad, Cuwnpore, and 
Allahabad. 

Cawnporc and Allahabad ... 
Wliarves in the Bcuarcs di- 
vision and Patnu. 

Ditto ditto 

1.99.000 

2.58.000 
6U,uOU 

59,000 


The traffic re^^islcred as passing along the Ganges and Jumna in the Allah- 
abad district during 1879-80 was as follows : — 
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Wheat. 
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Stone, 
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in 

GANGliS. 

Mds. 

lida. 

Mda. 

Hds. 

5rd.s. 

MOs. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

JJefptilchcd from 
Allohipnid (2 
ghnts). 











Pnwn-Blrcam ... 
Ul'-fetmim 

I7,80l' 

1,297 

::: 

!!! 

1,000 


13,178 

140 

40 

743 

"ilb 

Bcreirrd at Alla- 
habad (2 ghats). 











Down 'Stream ... 
tlD-streaiu ... 

3,306 

850 

9,283 

1,080 

4,319 

1,340 

14.711 
10,6 W 

1 

*120 

Z 

4,819 

109 

2.') 

945 

428 

14,060 

Jumna. 











J)esjicUche.d from 
Riijupur. 











Down-stream ... 
tJp-stream ... 

54,43c 


3,677 

123,03fl 

1,863 

478 

96 

! 4.184 

610 26,617 

46 ... 

1 


3 

64 

Allahabad, 






I 48 





tTp-strcam ••• 

... 

711 

... 

2,213 

1: 13& 

680 

4,45S 

: ... 

IOC 

1,416 

Sccclved at 
Bdjuptir. 





1 . 






Down-stream . . 
Up-stream. 

Allahabad. 

4fl( 

36&7( 

cot. 

ton 

goodii 

) 47,33; 
) 2,28( 

1 ll,73f 
> 45: 

V 21, 42^ 
>i 3,29£ 

1 f 

> ... 

167 

2 ?,nn 

2.99^ 

6,35 

19 

; r. 

1,6.57 

17,720 

Pqwn-stream 

. 4,621 

) 2,631 

i 1,881 

5 109,881 

[) 2 

i| i,4a( 

>1 1,309 7,26 

Oj 122,21 

1 91' 


171,671 


6,3»2 

46,BH2 


4.338 

G,472 


•U,30l 

i.lo'J 


4,17,455 

6,837 


43,082 >,50,533 
05,0051 3,71,593 


217,328 

H,678 


13,51,176 
' 17,384 


3,380 13,387 


6,810 

6,626 


116,853 

33,870 


6,868 429,413 


68,256 


3,74,443 

2,36,369 


7,06,161 
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^During 1880-81 an extensive system of traflic registration was csta- 
^ ^ g blished with a view to ascertaining the commercial 

utility of the roads of the Allahabad district, in con- 
nection with a plan for all the division and other places. Only four registra- 
tion posts w-ero established actually within the district. These were the Mau- 
Aima post for the Allahabad- Faizabad road ; that at Surwal, to watch tho 
traffic on tho Allahabad- Re wah road; that at Miinshigauj for tho Lacliagir 
road ; and tlie Maiijhanpur one for the road from Bharwari to Rajapur. Tho 
traffic was classified as ‘‘ short ” if it were going less than ten miles, and 
long” if it were going further. Care, too, was taken to establish tho posts 
at a distance from any town, so that tho registration at them might not be 
affected by tr.affic of a purely local character. Just outside the district posts 
were fixed at Machlilisliahr for tho Allahabad-Jaunpur road ; at Kathogaon for 
the Cawnpore- Allahabad section of tho Grand Trunk Road ; and at Walula- 
nagar for the Allaliabad-Benaros section. Tho result is given in the follow- 
ing table ; — 


Cla.sa 

tralllc. 

Description of goods 
carriod. 

Wci.ght 

In 

niuund.<3. 

*5^ 

35 ? 

V', - 

J Long, 

Cotton, grain, salt ... 

l,17,7t?0 

11,776 

( Bhorl, 

Grain 

L4-^6 

no 

j Long. 

Grain, sugar 

1,52.610 

1,012 

92 

1 Short, 

Grain ... 

12,717 

1 Long, 

Colton, grain, oilseeds. 

80.807 

31,217 

j Short, 

Grain 

3;>.058 

VW! 

{ Long, 

Grain, metals, sogar... 

51,712 

:is'i 

j Short, 

S:ilt 

1,66! 

!} 

f I-ong, 

Cotton, grain, oilseeds, 
sugar. 

89,o:]2 

21,99t 

( Short. 

Grain, sugar, wood 

14.710 

463 

( Long. 

(ir:uii, sugar 

1,40,389 

1,000 

} Sliort 

Gr,alii, wood 

2,511 

198 

f Long, 

Sug.ar, grain 

4l,s70 

2i>5 

( Short, 

Grain ... 

1,727 

168 

f Long, 

{ Short, 

Cotton 

.34.969 

391 

Grain 

8.797 

719 

rLoiig, 

Sflit, sugar, cotton 

26,250 

133 

1 Short,! 

goods. 

Nil 

41 


( Long, 

Cotton, grain, provi- 
sions. 

66,506 

22"8*30 

(Short, 

Nil 

10 


( Long, 

Sugar, oilseeds 

16,385 

”295 

{ Short, 

Criiln, oiLsecds 

38.229 

60 

j Long, 

Miacollanoous articles, 

68,557 

659 

J Short, 

Grain 

41,75s 

251 

j Ijong, 

Cotton, cotton goods, 
and salt. 

38,781 

639 

( Short, 

Wood 

Grain, oiheods, sugar, 

3,75' 

OS 

; Long, 

1,67,450 

3,368 

t Short, 

Grain, Qilsoods 

14,392 

6201 


Name of road and dlicotion 
of traffic. 


GnAND TRtNK UOaD. 


(1) Cawnporc- 
Allaliabad 
section. 

(2) MUhabad- 
iienurca f>uc- 
fciuu. 

Allnliab.ad- 

Jainipiir 

mad, 

BhftvwSii' 

^ Bdjnpur 
road. 


( Knnij Cawn- 
■J I'oro. 

( To Cawnpore, 

f Fivitii AlliiJia 

bad. 

To Allaliuhad, 

{ From Allaha- 
bad. 

To Allahabad, 

[ From Bhar-| 
w:\rl. 

To Bharwari, 


rProm Allaha- 
Allaliabnd> l bad. 

Rewah road.; 

CTo Allalnbad, 


Lachngir 

road. 


Allahabad- Allaba- 

Faizabad \ ' 

road, f To Allahabad. 


G?,l2n 

05. 

l,3-bN‘>x] 

5S,757| 

10,79.1 

fifi.T:!! 

l.S.O-TJ 

4, 171 1 
7.JU0 
l.lsl 

15 

26,M,t.s| 

S 

IS.Sjn 
20,.ir)s 
lS,70‘i 
20, '.’7 i 

8,12 1 
20 , 0 :. •• 


)Mamul(1 .. 
v\iiinialrt 
) P:i!?aeiigcrs, 

I JIaniids .. 
ATiirnils 
russenger.'’, 

I Manrida „ 
\ .VniinabH ... 
^ I'as.scngcr,?, 

rjM.nnnd'l 
C Animals ... 
^ Pas-stMigers, 


li 

j tt.annds . 
sAiii'.nalA 
I Fasscugera 

j 

I Mannds ...1, 
' AniitiiilM ... 

I I’as.scngcr.s .« 

I MaiindA 
l.Vi.imals 
1 I’asseiigcrs. 


.3, .01, 583 
4:{,020 
111,090 

.1.70,271 
.. 31.771 
27,008 

.2.53,072 
. 20,055 
lGt,u78 

. S7,263 
1,513 
22,713 


. Bl,807 
22, 006 
40,022 


54.9’:0 

1,105 

79,239 

>14,384 

4,r>lS 

61.475 


*Taken from a Report on the Registration of Road Traffic in the iVoi ld- Western Provinces and 
Oudh for 1881 , by J. S, fuller, Eiq., in wbich fall details may bo found. 
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These figures were compared with the cost of the maintenance of these 
roads, and it was ascertained that the following were carried a mile for each 
rupee spent : — 


Namt of roadt 


Weight in 

Animals, Fasten 



maundt. 


gets. 

Grand Trunk Road— 





(1) Cawnpore* Allahabad section 


936*7 

143 

476 

(2) AIlahahad-Benares section 


660 

123 

1,076 

A11ababi«d-JanDpur ... 


1,110-2 

104 

677 

Bharwari-Rajapiir ... 


671-7 

10 

149 

Aliababad-Rcwah ••• 


555 

166 

■276 

LacLagir road 


1,361-4 

10 

696 

Allababad-Faizabad ... 

t*i 

857'6 

18 

246 


The extent to which the railway at present ministers to the commercial 

„ _ w'ants of the district will be seen from the following 

Kailway-borne traffic. 

statement of the total traffic in the year 1881-82 at 
each of the stations in this district : — 


Station. 

Outwards. 

% 

Inwards. 

Total 



Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Sir&tbu ... ... 


1,99,058 

67,344 

2,66,402 

Bbarw&ri ... 


1, 06, 088 

05,391 

■ 2,01,479 

Miinauri ... 


76,430 

1,05,721 

1,82, '61 

Allahabad city ... 


4,92,098 

17,5i,«.3S 

22,44,031 

„ fort ... ... 

u. 

2,1*7,063 

1,19,519 

3,26,582 

Naini ... „• 

UJ 

6,625 

27,014 

32,6.39 

Karchhana 

„ 

18,744 

19,-203 

37,94T 

Sirsa road ... ... 

... 

1,90 276 

65,933 

9,66.208 

Nahwai ... ». 

... 

11,212 

18,933 

.30,i46 

Jasra 

... 

27.411 

32,667 

60,078 

Shiurajpur ... 

... 

95,-245 

28,236 

1,23,480 


Markets. 


Our notice of the trade of the district may fitly conclude with an enumer- 
ation of its markets ether than the city. In the Do&b 
they are Dar^nagar, Miohar, Kara Kh&s, Sh&hzadpur, 
Manjhanpur, Sarai ’Akil, and Kashia. At Kara there used to be a consider- 
able quantity of paper manufactured, but the trade has declined. Shdhzadpur, 
DOW a very decayed place, used to bo famous for its stamped cloth and had a 
largo saltpetre trade. Sarai ’ Akil is still well known for its makers of brass 
vessels and ornaments {tJiatherai), Across the Ganges the chief marts are 
Man-Aima, Bhingarh, Holagarh, Ismdilganj, Phdlpur, and Munshfganj. Great, 
quantities of tobacco and gur are sold at Mau-Aima, which is'also still famous 
(though to a less extent so than formerly) for its cloth manufacture. At Pbiil- 
pur there used to be a large trade in cotton and sugar, but it has now nearly 
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died out; only the manufacture of stamped cloths survives. At Munsiganj 
in KiwAi the trade in hides is large. In the southern parts of the district the 
trade centres are Bikar, Karma (including Chak Gansham Das), Shankargarh, 
Sirsa, and Bhdratganj. Food grains and linseed are shipped in large quantities 
from Sirsa and Bikar. At Karma the trade in cattle and hides is larger than 
at any other mart in the district. The Shankargarh bdz&r was founded some 
years ago by the Barah raja and is steadily increasing. Bharatganj is well 
known for its dyed and stamped cloths and iron vessels. 

The fairs in the > Allahabad district are numerous and well attended. 

Most of them are of a religious character. They all, 
Fairs, ..... « ? 

however, sink into insignificance when compared with 

the great Magh Mela held at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna every 
year in January. ^The fair is a religious one and lasts during the whole of 
the month of Magh. Pilgrims resort to it for the purpose of shaving the head 
and bathing at the Tirheni. Every twelfth year, when the planet J upitcr is in 
Aquarius {knmhh) and the Sun in Aries, the fair is known as a kiimhhj and, 
owing to its increased sanctity, is far more largely attended than usual. It is 
these kumbh fairs only that arc formally attended by the corporate bodies of 
the various sects of religious ascetics, the akhdrds of fakirs. The most strict 
observers of religious duty keep the wdiolo month as a period of sanctity, bath- 
ing daily at the Tirbeni and fasting daring the day time. The devotees who 
keep the whole mouth are called kalpbdsiy^ or good livers. Tho first great 
bathing day is the Sankardnt : the great day of all is Amdwasy or tho day of 
the new moon; after this comes Basant panchamij or the fifth day of the 
light half of the month ; and the day of the full moon {Pdranmdshi), Of less 
importance are the Achla Satmi and Yakadaslii, Tho number of persons pre- 
sent on the chief day of tho fair at the kumbh of 1882 was estimated at about 
800,000, or with tho city population, one million. In ordinary years about 
1 50,000 people flock to this fair. They come from all parts of India, from 
K&shmir to Madras, from Kandahar to Calcutta, Tho railway returns in 1882 
showed the greatest number of travellers from Benares, Cawiipore, Jabalpur, 
and Mirzapur. 

The fair of 1882 is thus described by Mr. Benson The most conspicu- 
ous attendants at the fair wore tho fakirs^ or religious asoetics, who on these 
occasions only [kumbh melas) attend by their corporate bodies. A number, of 
mendicant fakirs^ common hairdgis, always camp about the Tirbeni and increase 
in number at the m^gh mela, but the corporations of the other sects only 

1 Vide M&gb Mela report by T. fieoson, C.S., contamod in AortA^Wes/ern Provinces Gazetis of 
7th October, less. 
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assemble formally on these great festivals. To each corporation was assignee} 
a space of ground, within wliich it erected a temporary village or town for the 
accornmodatiou of its members, in the centre of which moved the standards of 
the guild on a lofty flag staff. These encampments were orderly and well laid 
out, and of a comfortable description, fitted for the accommodation of the monks 
who temporarily occupied them. The camp of the bairdgisj however, was very 
different, being merely a space of ground, about 12 acres in extent, mtirkcd off 
on the .side of the main street opposite the kotwdliy and known as the kfmk 
chauk. But it was with difficulty that these mendicants were confined to this 
space and intluced to preserve order. The various camps formed wore : — 

(1) Nironni, ji Goslisiin. 

(2; with whom werfi a«sopiatc-<1 the Jtinni. 

(3) BandgU (nlready alliidt‘d to), including three sects— .Vtrfioni, Nirmohty and Digiimhari, 

(4) Chhotn Ahhdrn Pattchuyali {Uddst). 

(5) Bard Ahhdra Punrhayaiit with which was also the Bandhua Aklidra. 

(6) Nirmalia {Sifihs), with whom were cho Bindrdhani. 

“All of these sects (except the DurAijU^ v;\\o are wandering homeless 
mendicants, tliou^;h each man may have fiis own locah] have [)ermancnt houses 
(whether inonusttn'ics or banking-houses, siicit as those of the Ahhdra R/«- 
clidyati) in various parts of Allahabad, and from those they move to their tem- 
porary camps in formal procession at tl»e beginning of the month, and put up 
tile standard, round wliieli collect all the adherents of the sect coming to 
the fair from all parts. On the three groat days {^^ankardnfy .h/umv/#, ,and 
Basani) each of the six sects went separately down to batlie in formal proces- 
sion, the most noticeable features being the body of naked fakirs closing the 
procession of each of the first two sects (the Mrbani and the diiranjani) and 
the gorgeous silken banners and elephant trnpj)ings of tiie wealthier guilds. 
The marshalling and conduct of these processions was a tedious matter, and in 
particular disputes amongst tlie three rival scots of caused difficulty. 

Besides the above sects encamped in the fair there were a largo number of 
Sanydds^ camped on the Ganges sands, on the left or north bank in Jhtisi : 
tliese too formed a village witli many outlying single huts. They are regard- 
ed with great reverence, and chose this locality in order to be free from the 
sanitary and other regulations of the fair. Coming round by Rajghat bridge 
of boats, they had nearly four miles to go to bathe at Tirbeni, though by boat 
the distance was nothing. 

“ The majority of the frequenters of the fair are of course religious pil- 
grims, but those who come to pray remain to buy. Besides the confectioners 
and grain sellers who supply the immediate wants of the pilgrims, the most 
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noticeable shops are those of tho coral nocklaco-sellers, who come mainly from 
Calcutta and Bombay, the country cloth merchants (lohi wdlas) from Muttra 
«nd Bindraban, and book-sellers from Benares and Lucknow. Braziers and 
dealers in metal, mostly local, and also from Hasanpiir, Boiiarcs, Faizabud, and 
Moradabad, had several shops. There were two what ini; 4 ht be called ecclesi- 
astical shops, where rosaries, shells, pebbles from tho Narbafida, and other 
sacred objects \vere for sale in quaiitilios, and also luigo images of all sorts and 
sizes by tlie score, sacrificial lamps and spoons, and so on. Besides these were 
cap-sellers, dealers in Moradahad wares, in ivory from tho Panjab, some Kashmir 
and Kfihul. merchants, bruminaf{cm je\V(‘llery, and cheap toys and other gim- 
crack goods, and tho ordinary local retailers of stone cups and saucers. A 
Parsi company opened a theatre, whicli failed to attract any audiences; a tra- 
velling giant and an exhibition of tho dccapitaliori trierk did better. Mission- 
aries had their stalls as usual for the sale of hooks and for preaching ; while tho 
Government ])ost-office ami a dispensary wore opened for the use of tho public 
• • Tlio site of the fair is the Ganges bed to the east of tho Fort, and 

of tho embankment which runs nortlnvard from tho Fort to Daraganj ; on tho 
south runs the Jumna and on the east tho Ganges * * *. At the river’s edge, 

where the bathing takes place, are placed the dressing platforms of the pra^- 
wals^ each wilh its gay standard waving above it. For tho processions of 
fah'rs wide street was marked out down to the water’s edge, and tho plat- 
forms ranged in order on each side of it.” A largo enclosure for barbers was 
a noticeable feature of tho fair. 

Other largo fairs in the Allahabad district are held at Lachagir on the 
Ganges, in tahsll Ilandia, where on Somfmr Ainuwas large crowds of pious 
Hindus collect to bathe ; at Amilia, in Barah, where on Asarh Badi Ashtami 

20.000 people assemble to worship Debi ; at Sikandra, in Phulpur (in honor of 
Saiyid SaMr Mas’ud-GIuizi), held on the last Sunday in Baisakh and attended by 

25.000 persons ; at Farahimpur Kalesar-mau, in Kara, where the goddess 
Sitala is worshipped on AsSrh Badi Ashtami, and 22,000 people assemble to . 
perforin the ceremony ; and at Jaitwardlh, in Sordon, which is attended by 

30.000 persons. On the first Sunday in Bhddon Sudi, a fair is held on tlio rocks 
adjoining a tank at Meja, in Khairagarh. Tho tank is fed by a sacred spring, 
and over it is a temple at which 15,00') people worship Mahddova. Other fairs 
are those at Dubdwal, in Jhiisi, on Sawan Sudi Fanchami, or Ndgpanchami, 
(attendance 10,000), Bdrutkhana near Plidphdmau (on Sdwan Sudi Ashtami) 
attended by 22,000 persons, and Deoria in Arail. At the last place, on tho 
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17th November and 6th March, about 3,000 people collect to bathe in the 
Jumna and worship Sajawan. 

As a general rule, in the city, it will be found that the daily wages of a 
common coolie vary from one and a half anas to two 
and a half, women getting one and a half anas only. 
Boys and girls get five or six pice according to their size and strength. A mason 
or a carpenter, who is not particularly skilled in his trade, charges four or five 
dnas a day, while the wages of the more skilled artizans rise in a considerably 
greater ratio than their skill. Ploughmen near the city get one and a quarter 
dna a day, but will only work up till midday. Mehtars are not numorous, 
and so their wages are particularly large ; as a rule they work for a number of 
people, receiving trifles from each, lu the villages the blacksmith, the leatheV 
worker, the watchman, the barber, the tailor, the washerman, and the potter 
all come in for their shares of the tenants’ crops, usually a sheaf or two, while 
at the time of sowing they receive a handful or two of grain from each culti- 
vator, according to whoso circutnstances their dues vary. Besides this, the 
blacksmith gets four or five sers of grain per plough every harvest in return 
for repairing agricultural instruments. In the villages ploughmen seldom 
receive fixed salaries. While actually engaged in ploughing they get half an 
«na a day and their food, but their main remuneration usually is a twelfth 
share of the yield, 

Intimately connected with the wages of the cultivator are tho prices he 

has to give for his food. The following table shows 
Prices, 1 . , 

the average prices of the principal food-grains during 

1882 and compares them with those which obtained in 1876. The figures 
given are sers (—211).) to the rupee : — 


Tear. 

Rdbi, 

Kharif, 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Jufir. 

Bajra. 

Rico. 

1875 

23 

35 

1 30 

35 

32 

10 

1882 

16| (best sort, 
common sort 
17g). 


26i 

31 

22i 

9} (best sort, 
common sort 
IH). 


Mr. Porter in his Settlement Beport gives a statement of prices that have 
obtained in the district since 1813, and divides the statement into three periods : 
(1) before the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1883, (2) from thel^st 
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settlemeut to the Mutiny, (3) from the Mutiny to the time at which he wrote 
his Settlement Report, The averages for each period are as follows : — 



iabi. 

Khatif, 

Period. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oram. 

Juur. 

Bajra, 

Rice. 


Sera per 
rupee. 

Sera per 
rupee. 

Sera per 
rupee. 

Sera per 
rupee. 

Sera per 
rupee. 

Sera*per 

rupee. 

Ist period ... 

26 3^ 

35 12| 

32 n 

41 10^ 

39 6} 

21 11 

^nd do. . ... 

20 11 

82 7 

38 0 

.33 12 

33 1 

16 8 

3rd do., including 1669, 

17 10 

23 6b 

21 to 

23 7 

22 16 

14 13 

3rd do., deluding 1869, 

IS 0 

24 0 

23 1 

24 0 

23 7 

15 0 


Loans and interest. 


Mr. Porter estimated the permanent rise in the price of food grains gene- 
rally during the 40 years before the last settlement at 20 per cent., but 
Mr. Carpenter made a higher estimate, considering that the rise had been from 
25 to 30 per cent. 

The system of money-lending and giving credit on articles of value deposit- 
ed seems to be almost universal among the tradesmen 
of Allahabad. Mr. Tupp, Assistant Collector, in 1877 
ascertained that in small transactions, when articles are pawned, the rates of 
interest then were from 12 to 15 per cent, per annum; and when personal 
security only was given, the rate was from 18 to 37 per cent. In large trans- 
actions, when jewels or other valuables were pledged, from 6 to 12 percent, was 
charged. Bankers lending money to bankers on personal security charged 
only from 6 to 9 per cent. The rate of interest for money lent out on mort- 
gages was from 9 to 18 per cent. The bankers and large traders of Allahabad 
are chiefly Khatris and Banias, though a few Brahmans and one or two Bengalis 
conduct large businesses. 

In Allahabad the Government weights and measures are very generally 
Weights and measures. ^^cognised and used. The measure of length is the' 
jariby which equals two chains, or 52^ yards. A jarib is 
composed of gathas or lattas^ and the contains five hdtli$, or cubits, 
which are thus nearly 19 inches long. The square of the jarih is a btgha, which 
contains 2,730 square yards, or as nearly as possible J-ths of an acre. Shares 
of estates are usually calculated in fractions of a rupee as low down as pies ; 

17 
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the Dota ion fs the same everywhere. Below that it varies in the varions tahsils 
BS follows : — 


Kara and Manjhanpur. 

Fhdlpuri 8or&on« B &- 1 
rah, and Uandia. 

Arail and Chiil. 

Khairagarh. 

12 tondsal jao 

12 tnndstai jao ... 

SO tils 0 l rawa ... 

20 fains si rfiin. 

13jao8«s] kirant ... 

9 jaoats) kirant ... 
90 kirantsni pie ... 

12 rawassal tend ... 

20 rdinscal kant. 

2U kirantsss 1 pio 

IS tends Bsl jao ... 
9jaos=l kirant... 
SOkirantsssl pie.,. 

3 kantssal dant. 

9 dantssl kauri, 
kauris =1 pie. 


The ordinary money notation in tho baz6r is one aDa=I2 gandas or pies, 
and each ganda=foiir kauris, three pies = one pice or “ double,” as it is called. 
The measures of weight are five tolas (a tola is tho weight of a Qovernmeift 
rupee) saone chhatAk ; 16 cIjhat^ks=one ser (2/^ lbs. avoirdupois) ; 40 sors* 
one maund. These weights are called kackchi or lambari toL The old ser of 
this district, which consisted of 105 tolas when the transaction concerned over 
a maund and lOO tolas for smaller ones, and the panseri or dhara of 535 tolas, 
which formerly prevailed in this district, appear to be now quite extinct. With 
regard to coins, the only rupee now at all common in tho city besides Govern- 
ment ones are Lucknow and Farukhabad ones. On account of tho purity of 


their silver, however, these are always being melted down to make ornaments. 

District income and ex- The district income and expenditure for the last 
peaditure. years may bo shown thus; — 


Receipts. 

1879-80. 

I880<81. 

Expenditure. 





Hs. 

Rs. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Land revenne ... 


23,88,617 

24,09,9" 7 

Interest on funded and un- 



Excise on spirits and drugs, 

1,82,738 

2,0^,76I 

funded debt. 



Assessed taxes... 


6,767 

44.476 

Interest on service funds 

• M 

385 

Provincial rates 


4,12,637 

4,15,705 

and other scconnta. 



Stamps ... 

fe« 

2,88,367 

.3,08,360 

Refunds and drawbacks ... 

24,930 

21,066 

Resistration ... 

!•< 

16,637 

18,371 

Land rercniio .. ... 

3,60,840 

8,76,131 

Past'Offlce ... 

• •• 


... 

Excise on spirits and drugs, 

12,104 

11,924 

Minor departments 


14,888 

10,186 

Assessed taxes ... 

1,666 

1,690 

Law and justice 


S9.4;iO 

26,135 

Provincial rates ... 


... 

Jails 


44,486 

48,129 

Stamps ... 

13.I.5S 

11,942 

Police ... 

u. 

90,714 

6 . 3,070 

Registration ... 

»’8wriiJi 

32,003 

Education ... 


11,492 

62,986 

Post-office 

9, *79 

9,2<0 

Medical 


27 


Administration ... 

7,05.676 

7 , 94.109 

Stationeiy and printing 

... 

25,443 

22,76S 

.VI inor departments ... 

76,393 

77,182 

Interest 

... 

2,222 

667 

Law and justice 

4,64,466 


Receipts in aid of snperan- 

1,293 

1,914 

flails ... 

1,58,992 

1,70,790 

n nation, retired and com- 



Police ... ... 

3,78,286 

3.59.236 

passionate allowances. , 

J 



Education ... 

1,66,646 

1,62,295 
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Receipts. 

1879-eo. 

1880-81. 

i Expenditure 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 


Bb. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

MiBcellaneons ... 

16,667 

33.016 

Ecclefliastical ... 

.38,998 

39,630 

Irrigation and navigation ... 

... 

... 

Medical scrvicea 

67,163 

60,133 

Other public works ... 

48,169 

43,681 

Stationery and printing ... 

2,41,236 

2,64,086 



Political agencies 
Allowances and assignments 

99 

15,816 

16.462 


■ 



under treaties and en- 
Ragements. 



1 



Superannuat ion, retired and 

1,62,916 

1,13,803 




compassionate allowances 




Miscellaneous 

32,643 

26.891 




Famine relief... 

• •• 

• 



Irrigation and navigation. 

... 





Other public works 

443 

1,282 

Total ... 

35,78,483 

37,01,030 

Total ... 

39.41,848 

29,33,727 


The position of this district as regards the local self-government measures 
Local Tates and local self- introduced is ono of deficit as follows The 

government. balance of local cess available (1882-83) for local 

expenditure was Rs. 2,19,420. When from this is deducted Rs. 21,470 for 
general establishments, &g., (vis., district post, lunatic asylums, inspection of 
schools, training schools, district sanitation, and the district contributions to 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce), there remains available for 
expenditure, under local control, Rs. 1,97,950, The normal expenditure, however, 
on the various beads made over to local control except public works (i.e.j on 
education, medical charges, and village watchmen), amounts to Rs. 1,81,180, 
leaving a surplus of only Rs. 16,770, But on public works a normal expen- 
diture of Rs. 57,490 is annually required, so that there is a deficit (or excess of 
charges over receipts from local cess) of Rs. 40,720. 

The only municipality constituted under Act XV. of 1873 (the North- 
Municipality and house- Western Provinces and Oudh Municipalities Act) is 
tax towns. Allahabad itself, the main source of income 

of which is an octroi on goods imported within municipal limits. Full parti- 
culars of this, however, are given in the Gazetteer account of the Allahabad city. 
Under Act XX. of 1856 (amended by Act XXII. of 187 i) a house-tax is levied 
for the watch and ward of the town in Phulpur, Jhdsi, Mau-Aiina, IsmAilgan}, 
Kara, D5rdnagar, Shdhzddpur, Manjhanpur, Sardi ’Akil, Karma, Sirsa, and 
Bbdratganj. The details of the tax are given in the case of each of these towns 
in the separate notices of them at the end of this account of the district. The 
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tax is assessed in the first instance by a committee, or panchdyatf of the people 
themselves. Objections to the assessments are heard by the magistrate, who has 
power to modify the asssessmenis, and the yearly budget is passed by the com- 
missioner of the division. The total revenue of these towns in 1881-82 was 
Rs. 19,989-15-2. Besides the money spent on police, part of the proceeds of the 
tax are devoted to conservancy and local improvements. 

* The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 
Income tax calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500, for the pur- 

poses of the income-tax of 1870, was, in 1870-71, 
Rs. 1,64,637, and the number of persons assessed 2,852. In 1871-72 the 
figures were Rs. 45,599 and 1,448, and in 1872-73, Rs. 39,482 and 85^ 
respectively. 

The gross amount realised under the License Tax Act was in 1881-82, 

Rs. 42,590. One thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
License-tax. . , i , , 

SIX persons contributed towards the tax and the net 

income from it, after deducting refunds and cost of establishment, was Rs. 41,070. 

The incidence per 1,000 of the population was, in towns with a population 

exceeding 5,000, Rs. 127*6, and the number of persons taxed per thousand, 3, 

while in smaller towns and villages the incidence was only Rs. 22*5, and the 

number taxed one in a thousand. Allahabad, according to its net collections 

on account of the licousotax, stands eighth in the North-Western Provinces for 

1881-82. The net collections in 1880 were Rs. 41,400, and in 1881, Rs. 41,070. 

Excise duty is levied under Act XX 11. of 1881 and the Opium Acts XIII. 

of 1857 and I. of 1878. There are three systems of ex- 
cise current iu the district : the distillery system, the 
modified distillery system, and the fanning system. Of these, however, the 
second is about to be discontinued. Where the distillery system prevails, Gov- 
ernment sells all the liquor shops, and the purchaser is bound to take liquor 


License-tax. 


made (by private persons) in a Government distillery, for which is paid a still- 
head duty of one rupee per gallon. Under the modified distillery system the 
is the same, except that all the shops within a certain tract are 
JoIil^Kne man, who sublets them to others. A person who obtains the farm 
of dVexcise revenue of a certain tract pays Government so much a year, and 
rnffiKs his own arrangements, both for manufacture and sale of liquor. 
^I^poposal is under consideration at present for introducing the outstill system 
iMo certain parts of the district. According to this system the shops are sold 
Iparately by Government, and each retail vendor may make his own liquor : 
^ut the size of his still is fixed and he must keep up a daily stock book. He 
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pap no still-head duty. Receipts from 
mj»y be shown as follows : — 


excise during the years 187G-1882 



1879- 80 ... 3,97fl 42,021 2 59,9l« 83,062 5,139 233 32,322 .37 1,69,707 

1880- 81... 5.01 H 49,374 0 60,034 31,390 4,471 1,392 32,392 103 1.8«,184 6,261 1,77,928 

1881- 8S... 6,352 55,599 11 61,320 31,390 4,471 1,392 39,287 70 1,98,891 6,666 1,92,825 

The figures given in this statement do not agree with those given above 

on p. 126 owing to the system of crediting deposits paid in advance. Opium 
is extensively manufactured in this district : and the Government Benares 
Opium Agency has a factory at Sorampati near Sirsa, in charge of a sub- 
deputy opium agent and his assistant. Forms of the license fees deiivod 
from drugs, madak and chanduj and tdri are granted for the whole district. 

As might be expected, the location of the Provincial Government and the 

High Court at Allahabad causes the stamp revenue to 
Stamps. ... . 

exceed that of any other district in the province. Stamp 

duties are collected under the Stamp Act (I. of 1879) and Ooiirt-feos Act (VII. 
of 1870). The following table shows for the same period as the last the reve- 
nue and charges under this head : — 


ffundi and 
adhesive 
stamps. 


Duties, 

Court-fee penalties, 
stamps, and mis- 
cellaneous. 



lis. 

Us. 

■Km 

lls. 

Ks 

Ks. 

1878-77 ... 

8,191 

31,483 

2,37.460 

139 

2,77,273 

14,»87 

J877-78 ... 

8,859 

33,908 

2.29,611 

366 

2,72,746 

10.369 

1878-79 

10,164 

42,994 

2,42,231 

419 

2,95,808 

9,072 

1879-80 ... 

9,201 

46,438 

2,18,185 

809 

2,74,636 

6,926 

••• 

8,726 

48,093 

2,37,1 15 

2,647 

2,96,481 

8,795 

1881-82 ... 

9,893 

42,640 

2,62,045 

669 

3,06.048 

6,218 


The Registrar of the Allahabad district is the Civil and Sessions J udge. The 

^ cantonment magistrate and all tahsfldiirs are sub-re- 

Begistration. . i i . i i 

gistrars : and there is also a special sub-registrar for the 

mi^^l^ipality of Allahabad. Thus^ there are in all 12 registration offices in the 
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district. The returns for 1881-82 show that there were in all 3,336 documents 
brought for registration during the year. The total receipts from fees, Ac., of 
all sorts amounted to Rs. 9,016-15, and the expenditure incurred came to 
Rs. 6,346-<)-9. Mortgages were the deeds most frequently registered, there hav- 
ing been 1,523 of them brought referring to property of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 8,57,994. The aggregate value of property transferred by registered deeds 
was Rs. 20,78,273, of which Us. 18,95,520 were in the form of immovable 
property (2,939 deeds out of the total 3,336). Registration is carried oi^ under 
Act 111., 1877, as amended by Act XII., 1879. 

In connection with judicial receipts and expenditure it is necessary to 
_ ^ notice the work done by the courts of law. In the 

revenue courts during 1881-82 there were 32,177 cases 
tried. The returns for the criminal and civil courts are for the calendar year. 
Four thousand two hundred and fifty-three cases were tried by the former 
during the year 1881 (84 by the Sessions Judge and the rest by Magistrates! ; 
while in the civil courts there were 3,320 original suits disposed of, besides 
appeals and miscellaneous applications. 

Allahabad is, on the whole, considered a healthy district ; but the follow- 
ing figures^ show that cholera is pretty regular in its 
visitations here 

B.aixQ of deatJis from cholera per 1,000 of population in Allahabad for the last 

eleven years. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1 1880b 

•1 

•1 

26 

... 

•9 

1-4 

•1 

•19 

•4 

•2 

12 


From the following figures it will be seen that small-pox is not a very 

great scourge, but the exceptional mortality from this cause in 1878 caused 
the Government to double the vaccination staff in 1880. The result was that 
the number of vaccinations in 1880 exceeded that of 1879 by 22,351. 


Ratio of deaths from small-pox per 1,000 of population. 



1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876 

1877. 

1878 

1878. 

1880. 

Allahabad 

•2 

•1 

■ 

1-2 

47 

•8 

•2 

•6 

m 

■ 

... 

' eiflge of all 
N. W. P. 

•8 

1*2 

1 1 

2-8 

26 

■7 I 

•9 

•8 

89 

1 7 

•1 


I These aad the figures below are taken from the Ueport for 18S0 of tue Sanitary Commissioner. 
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The mortality from fever in the whole district during 1880 was 20*2 per 
thousand, the provincial average being 23 11. In tie city of Allahabad it waa 
only 16‘8. 

Dr, Jones, formerly Civil Surgeon of Allahabad, writes : — The diseases 
of this district are those prevailing generally over the province, and in- 
deed over the greater part of India. The chief of them are intermittent and* 
remittent fevers, diarrhoea, dysentery, and colic. ‘ Skin diseases of ali kinds, 
especially those of a parasitic character, are exceedingly common. Venereal 
complaints, rheumatism, ulcers, diseases of the eyes and ears, form a very 
large proportion of the ailments of the district. Chest complaints arc very gene- 
ral in the winter months, and they are not unfrequent at all seasons of the year, 
particularlv phthisis and bronchitis. 

The only endemic disease that I know of in this district is paralysis of 

the lower extremities, caused, it is supposed, by eat- 
Numerous cripple* in . i . . t- i i • i i • 

south of district. mg kasari dal {Lnthyrm saltans). It exists both m 

young and old, and does not appear to be benefited 
by treatment. It is for the most part confined to men, but exists also 
in women. ^It prevails almost entirely in two parganahs, Bdrah and 
Meja, where haadri ddl used to be extensively cultivated. The poorer culti- 
vators are the most afflicted with it. It does not appear to affect the general 
health or shorten life, as some of those afflicted have been suffering for many 
years. There are instances of the affection continuing for 50 years or more. It 
is the locomotive functions only that are deranged ; sensation is unaffected. The 
functions of the bladder and bowels and those of generation arc also unaffected. 
Its geographical area is not confined to this district, but extends to the Mirzapur 
and Bdnda districts and Rewah (where also it is attributed to the same cause), 
and prevails only in localities where kasdri ddl is consumed. Its characteristics 
are those well known iu other countries as a special paralysis, the result of the 
continued use of Lathyrus aativus^ and there can scarcely be a doubt that this is 
its true cause. The discontinuance of the use of the grain does not cure it. 
Some permanent change in the nervous tissue seems to take place. 1 am not 

»The disease la thus described by Dr. Deakin in the North-Western Provinces Census Heport, 
1881 :->** Tbeiuhabilants of B&rah and Rhairigarh areafflioted with a very prevalent and serious 
form of nervous disease, a 'spastic ’ paralysis characterised by a peculiar gait: the feet appear 
to clear the ground, while the toes find obstacles iu every inequality of the ground. The body 
is bent forward and progresses with a ducking kind of motion; the Iokb, which arc sli^ihily 
bent forward at knees and hip, being close together, especially at the knees, in the manner of 
an English lady whose dress is well tied back; the toes are slightly inturned ; there is mi 
increased reflection iu the tendwus of the muscles alfeoting locomoiiuu. The disease is due to a 
chronic inflammation of the lateral columns of the spinal cord, and its pathology bus been 
fully described by Chariot and Erb. It is known as 'Erb’s spaatic paralysis’ and as yet no 
treatment has had any beneficial effect.’* 
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aware of any pathological examination of the special nerves liaving been made 
with the view of determining the nature of the lesion. There is an asylum^ 
for the helpless and houseless from the disease at Meja, and their general 
appearance is that of healthy, well- nourished men. The disease generally occurs 
smlclenly in the rainy season, and is not accompanied with active symptoms ; 
excepting a slight pain in the knees and loins, and that only when an attempt 
is made to walk or move. About 4 per cent of the population of Bdrah and 
Meja were affected in 1861.” 

There are ten Government hospitals and dispensaries in the Allahabad 

district, the names of which are given below. The 
Hospitals and dispensaries. , ... . i i 

table also shows the expenditure incurred on each one 

during the year 18^1 


Name of dispensary. 


Colvin Hospital, Ist elass sadr 

P&rugnnj 2nd class branch 

Kydgunj ditto 

Katra ditto 

Ooveinmcnt Tress branch, let class 

Civil Hospital 

Thdlpur 2nd class branch 

Htindia Ist ditto 

Barah Ist ditto 

Meja Ist ditto 


Total expendi- 
ture in 1881. 


Total 


Rs. a p. 

11,865 1 4 
937 1 0 
1,046 II 4 
l,i61 3 9 
826 0 7 
6,131 7 2 
788 12 10 
723 0 6 
641 15 1 
867 6 1 


24,938 10 7 


The patients treated at these dispensaries numbered 62,85)2, or 4'27 per 
cent, of the whole population. The number of operations performed was 2,862, 
of which 209 were classed as major operations. At the Colvin Hospital 190 
major and 1,533 minor operations took place. In-door patients are received 
at the Colvin Hospital and the Civil Hospital. These amounted to 1,188 in 1881, 
and are included in the total number given above, all the rest included in that 
total being ont-door patients. The eye hospital in the city, founded by Dr. 
Hall, and the Lister Hospital near the railway station, may also be mentioned. 
They are entirely supported by private charity and municipal grants. 

iMd-lioldw. under (he .nperyision of the 
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Mythical times. 


17ft«itfyana. 


In noticing the history of Allahabad, the first point will be to see what can 
be ascertained about it from the earlier Sanskrit writ- 
ings. According to the Institutes of Manu, the district, 
would seem, at the time they were compiled (probably the ninth century before 
Christ), to have been included in the tract called 
Brahmarshi, that is, the country between Bramhdvarta 
(which lay between the rivers Saraswati and Drishadwati) and the Jumna, and 
all to the north of the Jumna and Ganges, including north Behar'. 

From the Rimdyana wo learn that, at the time of Rama’s invasion of Cey- 
lon, the trans-Ganges parganahs had fallen under the 
sway of the r^ja of Kos61a, whose capital was first at 
Ajudhia (Fyzabad) and then at Kanauj. When Rama, Sita, and Laohhman 
W'ere banished, Guha, king of the Bhils, welcomed them at Singraur in parganah 
Nawabganj. “ Tiio mythical hero of the Solar Race crossed the Ganges in a 
boat, entered Allahabad, and proceeded over the Jumna into Bundelkhand 
(Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer), The undying fig-tree of the Pat^Ipuri temple 
in the fort, too, is noticed ; but its situation is said to have been on the south 
bank of the J urnna. Rama, his wife, and brother, are said to have rested in its 
shade after crossing that river.® Some time after this Bharata, the brother of 
Rdma, came in search of him with a large army, and was feasted at the her- 
mitage of Bharadwaj on the liigh bank overlooking the junction of the Ganges 
and J uraua. On this occasion the feast, though given by a Brahman, consisted, 
among other luxuries, of peacocks, venison, and pork, eagerly washed down 
with foaming bowls of spirituous liquor.® 

The Mahdbhdrataj supposed to have been written in the fourth century 
before Christ, but chronicling events that happened 
in the Idth century B.O.,* mentions the country 
about Allahabad under the poetical name of Varan&vata. Before the battle of 
Thanesar, when the five Panda va brothers, Judhishthir, Bhimsen, Arjiin, Nakul, 
and Sahdeo, with Obraupadi, the wife of Arjun, were exiled, they wandered 
about for twelve years in the forests of Kosamiiagri and elsewhere.^ Kosam- 
nagri is now Kosam in parganah Kar4ri. Subsequently (vide p. 67), Arjuu’s 
descendants, Parikshit and Chakra, returned to the same place, which finally 
succeeded Hastiu^Spdr as the capital of their kingdom. 


Mahdbhdrata. 


* Klphinstone’s Hi$t. of India, 4th ed., Book IV., chap. I. * Wilson’s Suppl. 

tary, p. 469. * Ibid.^ p. 468. * JSIphiastone’s Uutory, pp. 141 and l63. S *' Tho 

Fdodavas wandered over the forests for a long time, till at last they found their abode in the 
wood Kamak : after some years, Arjun, by the force of his penance, went to the region of Indra, 
and king Judhishthir with the remaining brothers remained wandering about performing worship 
and penance in every temple and place of pilgrimage.*’— chapter zxzv« 

18 
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Asoka. 


Subsequently to the MahdbMvata^ Allahabad probably belongs to the king- 
dom of Panchdla, which included part of Oudh and 
Bttdchist period. gj.^t jj|„g, 

doms of tne Ganges tract.‘ The last of the Buddhas, who was called Gotama 
or S4kya, spent, it is related, the sixth and ninth years of his Buddhahood 
at Kosam ; he lived about 550 B.O. when Aj&ta Satru was king of Mag- 
ada.® That Allahabad fell under the sway of Asoka (a descendant of Aj6ta 
Satru, and who was contemporary with Antiochus, 
lived about 240 B.C.), and became included in 
the kingdom of Magada, is shown by the celebrated pillar erected by that 
monarch and now standing in the Allahabad fort ( see page 62 et &eq). The 
same pillar shows, by a vain-glorious inscription of Samudra Gupta, that Alla- 
habad at the end of the second century after Christ was still in the hands of 
the kings of Magada. The play of the Hero and the Nymph, ‘‘ written by 
KMiddsa in the fifth century,'* opens with a scene in the palace of Prayaga.” 

The Chinese pilgrim Fah Hian visited Allahabad some time between the 

^ years 399 A.D. and 414 A.D. His book consists 

Chinese pilgrims. , , . , « . « « i n • i- 

almost oxclusivoly of an account of the Buddhist reli- 
gion in India : but it is clear from what he says that the district (or the greater 
part of it) was then still included in the kingdom of Kosdla. The pilgrim also 
visited Kosambi orHosamnagri on the bank of the Jumna.^ The account of 
Allahabad given by Hwon Thsang, who commenced his journey in 629 A.D,, 
is much more complete. Ho calls the place Prayaga ; and describes it as being 
situated at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. Only two small Buddhist 
convents existed here in his time ; but there were many hundreds of temples, 
and the number of heretics was enormous. Ho mentions a celebrated temple of 
immense wealth and sanctity. This was probably the temple of Patalpuri, as he 
says that it had a large tree in its principal court, from the top of which 
pilgrims used to throw themselves down in order to die in such a sacred spot: 
and he also mentions the custom of devotees committing suicide at the junction 
of the rivers. Making his way through a dense forest infested with wild beasts 
and elephants, he arrived at Kosamnagri, which in his time must still have been 
a considerable place, though the Buddhist religion had begun to decay there, as 
is evident from the fact that ten Buddhist convents were in ruins, while there 
were 50 Hindu temples all in a flourishing state. 


^ Elpbinsionti’s Hut, p. 205. * Arehaohgieal Surviy of India, Vol, I., 

page 802. Also see Elpbinstone, page 187. ^ siphinstone, page U9. ^ A detailed 

account of the travels of the Chinese pilgrims is given in Elphinstone’s HuL, 6tb ed., App. IXs 
Book IV. Tbis does not appear in the earlier editious. 
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AHor this the chronicles are dumb until the 12th century, when we find 

, . ^ Allahabad in the possession of the famous Rdhtaur chief 

Jai Chand. . t i t i . a i • 

of Kanauj, Jai Chand. In 1194 A.D. this prince was 

defeated by Shahdb-ud-din in a battle on the Jumna, north of Etdwali and 

the result was that Allahabad fell under the sway of 

din,^nS4*A of the Musalraansj while the greater part of the R&htaiir 

clan fled into Mdrwdr. Some of them, however, fled 

towards Mirzapur, and their descendants still hold nearly the whole of parga* 

nah Khairdgarh. Tlie name of Jai Chand is also still fondl}' cherished by the 

Rajput communities of Atharban. Shahab-ud-dfu then formed the siiba 


Shahab-ud-din founds the 
sfiba of Kara-Munikpur. 
Musalm&n period. 


of Kara Mfinikpur, and the whole of Allahabad 
seems to havo been included in it. The capital was 
fixed at Kara. 


In 1247 Ndsir-iid-dfn Mahmud, after capturing Nandana, advanced as far 
as Kara, where his well-known commander, Ulugh Khdn, had preceded him, 
and from there several expeditions against the neighbouring Hindu princes 
were organized.*^ Six years afterwards the fief of Kara was conferred on Ulugh 
KhAn f and threo years after this the peace of the district was disturbed by 
the rebel Katlugh Khuii, who, however, was defeated by ArslAn Khan.* This 
man himself rebelled in 1258; but Ulugh Kh&n having marched against him 
as far as Kara, he submitted and was rewarded with the appointment of gover- 
nor of that place,® Kara, according to Ibn Batuta, the African traveller,® was 
the scene of the famous mcetiug between Mu’iz-ud-din Kai Kubad and his 
father Nasir-ud-din Biighra Khan, who was marching against him from Bengal. 
The interview was held in a boat in tho middle of the river, and was called, 
The conjunction of the two auspicious stars,” because of its happy results in 
sparing the blood of tho people J 

In the reign of Jalul-ud-din Khilji (1289) Malik Clihajd, a nephew of 
n ... Ghiyds-ud-din, raised the white canopy in Kara, and 

had tho knutba read in his name. Ho was supported 
by Malik ’Ali, the governor of Oudh, and other adherents of tho Balban family; 
but was defeated and taken prisoner by Arkali Khan, tho king’s second son,® 


Al&'Ud-dln. 


and his province was made over to Ahi-ud-din, JalAI- 
ud-din’s nephew.® This prince was a man of extra- 


ordinary energy, and of an unprincipled character. Acting on behalf of his 


‘ Elphinstone, p. 312. » Elliot's Vol. II., p. 348. S jhU., Vol. IL, p 362. 

4 Ibid.t II., 366. 6 Ibid , II., 379-8'}. 0 Vide appendix to Elliot’s Hist., Vol. Ill,, p. 96. 

7 Zra-ud-din Barni, the author of the Tdrthh-i Fi^oz sfidhi-f however, say.s this took place on 
the banks of the Sarju or Ghaprya (Elliot’s HisH , Vol, HI., p. LW). ^ ® Elliot's Hist , Vol. 

III., pp. 187 and 636. Elpbinstone's Iliei., p. 330. ** Elliot’s History^ Vol. 111., p. 140. 
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Qiicle, he obtained great successes in Bundelkliand and the east of Malwa^ cap- 
tured Bhilsa,^ and gained such booty as enabled him to considerably increase 
his army, Jalal-ud«dln was warned against his designs by his favourite wife 
Malika-i-Jahdn, but continued to repose confidence in him. Ala-ud-din’s next 
exploit was an invasion of the Deccan.* Accompanied by 8,000 horse, he 
traversed the forests of what are npw the Central Provinces, and captured Deo- 
giri, the capital of the Rajput princo Ramdeo. Having obtained great spoil, 
he drew off into Kliandesh and thence to Mahva. This expedition had been 
undertaken without tho permission of his uncle, and during his absence his 
enemies endeavoured to estrange his feelings from him, but without success. 
Hearing of their designs he returned ; and, under tho pr^^tence of seeming his 

„ , , - own safety, induced Jalul-ud-din to cross the Ganges 

Murders JaI4I-ud-din. , , , , , , i v . x 

at Kura almost unattended; and then had him set upon 

and slain.* Tho details of tiro story are given by Farislita. 

This happened in A. D. 1295. Ala-ud-din was succeeded at Kara by Al^- 
ul-mulk,^ who was subsequently recalled to Delili. During the first half of the 
14th century the Do&b portion of the district suffered all the horrors of a 
famine in consequence of tho exactions of Muhammad Tughlak.^ In the reign 
of that prince, too, Niaain Mi&n rebelled at Kura, but was subdued by *Ain-ul- 
xnulk, who ordered him to be flayed alive.® Here, too, the rcb(d cobbler of 
Gujarat, Takki, pursued by Muhammad Tughlak from Broach, took refuge ; 
but was overtaken and defeated^ Ffroz Tughlak, after his second expedition 
to Bengal, resolved to attack the Rai of Jajnagar. Leaving his baggage train 
at Kara, he marched through Behar, and successfully carried out Ids plans. 
On his return, however, ho was involved in the greatest trouble in consequence 
of tho difficult nature of his route; and he was only, too glad to get back 
safe and sound to Kara. ® Firoz Tugliluk made over the fi(?f of Kara, with 
other territories to tlie then MaUk-us-Sharky Murdfin Daulat.® Subsequently the 
affairs of the fiefs of Hindustan fell into confusion ; and Khw4ja Jahdn, tho 
wazir of Mahmud Tughlak, was entrusted with the administration of all Hin- 
dustan from Kananj to Beli4r.^® Being unable to retain his ascendancy during 
the minority of that prince, ho retired to Jaunpur and declared his indepen- 
dence. He was the first of the line of the Jaunpur kings, which lasted till 
1476, when their territory was restored to Dehli by Bahlol Lodi." The whole 
of the district of Allahabad north of the Ganges was included in this kingdom. 


> Rlliot’s Historif, Vol. III., p. 148. > p. 144 

* 2hid, p. 149. ® Elphinstone’s HUi., p. 349. Elliot, III., p. 238. 

p. 847. f Ibiiy III., p 260. 8 Ibid, HI., p. 316 . 

EUxoiy IV., p, S 9 . filphinstone’s BisU, p. 681. 


Tir., p. 156. 
8 Elliot, III., 


• Ibid, 1 V„ p. 13. 
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The district of Allahabad was wrested from the Pathdns by B&bar inl529, 
Allahabad wr^^ated from at the time of his march against Siilt6ri Mahmud, who 
the Pathdng by Bdbar. seized Behar.^ At this time, according to the 

Turkish version of his memoirs, the revenue of the district of Kara-Manikpur 
amounted to Rs. 1,83,27,283 tankas of silver.^ 

** Singror* is famous as the scene of the last act in the great rebellion of Kh&n Zaman, 
and his brother Bahadur, against Akbar. His original name was 
Singraur. ’Ali Kuli Khan, and he received the title of Khfiii Zamaii from 

Akbar in reward for defeating the gallant Hindu general Himu 
on tbe field of Pdnipnt. After several unsuccessful acts of rebellion and repeated pardons, 
he at last joined the standard of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s rebellious brother, and 
read the khutba in his name at Jaunpar. Akbar’s patience was now exhausted, and he 
resolved to pardon no more. On his arrival at Sakit, near Agra,^ ‘ Akbar l>card that Khdn 
Zainan had fled from bhergarh (near Kanauj) to Manikpur to join his brother Bahadur, and 
marching thence down the Ganges had bridged tbe river near the frontier of Bingror.^ The 
position of this bridge must have been immediately opposite UJjaini, four miles to the south 
of Singror, which is the only good ghdt in this neighbourhood, even at the present day. Oa 
reaching Uai Bareli, Akbar marched direct to MAnikpur, and with up^vards of one thousand 
men crossed the Ganges to the right bank, where be passed the night near Khan Zaman’a 
camp. Burly next morning with some reinforcements he attacked Khan Zaman Bahfidur 
was captured and brought to Akbar, and he had scarcely been des^iatched when Khan Zam&n’s 
head was brought in. The fight is said to have taken place at Mankurwal (or Sakrawal)^ 
which place has since been called Fathpur. This was probably tbe present village of Fateb- 
pur, seven miles to the south-east of Kara.’’ 

la Akbar’s time was formed tho siiha of AllaiiabAs, wliich iooluded the ten 
sarkdrs of Gbazipur, Jaiinpur, Chuiiar, Benares, AHA- 
babas, Mdnikpur, Kara, Bhatghura, Kalinjar, and 
Kora. The dastura which comprised the present district were Bliadobi, Alla- 
b&bds, JalAldbds, Kara, and Bhatghura.^ Sir H. Elliot’s Gloasary contains a 
map of the province. Akbar, too, refounded the city of Allahabad in its present 
Refouuds the city nod position, it having formerly been situated on the site 
builds the fort. occupied by the fort, which also was built by him 

in the 21st year of his reign.^ His eldest son Salim, afterwards the emperor 
Jahdngir, seized the place in 1600, and was subsequently recognised as governor 
of it by his father. Practically, however, he became independent. He gave 
himself up to drunkenness and debauchery, and to most violent quarrels with 
his eldest son Khusru. The cause of the latter was strongly espoused by his 


Akbar. 


* ElHot^ Vol. IV., p. 282. * Ibid, p. 269. * Archaologicnl Survey of India^ 

Vol. XI., page 62. * Blochmann^a Mtn-i-AAiart, page 320 Sir II. M. ifilliot’s Atuham* 

madan Hiatoriana of india^ediifi^ by Dowson, chapter V„ page 320. From the Tabakdt^i- 
Akbari, Sir H. M. Blliot’t Muhammadan Hiaiorianay by Dowsoii, IV., p. 29. 

• Klliot’e Supplmenittl Glotaaryy page S23 et teg, ^ Archaological Survvy of indra, 

Vol. 1., page 298. 
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mother, a sister of the Rajput chief Mdn Sinh, who was so affected by the 
disputes that she committed suicide by taking poison.^ Her tomb, and 
those of her daughter and son Khusrn (murdered in 1621 by Shah Jahan)® 
are perhaps the most conspicuous monuments in Allahabad. They are in the 
Khusru B4gh. 

During the reign of Bahddiir SL^h, 1707-1712, we hear little of Allaha- 
bad, as the history of that prince consists chiefly of the accounts of his wars 
against the Sikhs. The Ma was under the governorship of Abdulla Khdn, one 
Abd 11 Kh' notorious Saiyid brothers of Barha, of whom the 

only thing that we hear during the reign of Anrang- 
zeb, is that they were the particular objects of his suspicion.® After Aurang- 
zeb’s death tliey distinguished themselves in the service of Azim Sh6h : but 
when he was overthrown by his brother, they attached themselves to Azim-us- 
sban, the son of Bahadur Shah, governor of Bengal, who bestowed the gov- 
ernment of Allahabad on Abdulla Khan, and that of Behar on Husain ’All.* 
On the death of Bahadur Shah, Azim-us-sh^u vvas defeated by the combined 
efforts of his brothers against him ; and lost his life in consequence of 
his wounded elephant rushing with him over a preci|)ice into the river.® His 
son Favukhsir however escaped, having been left by his hither in charge of 
Bengal, and had recourse to tho aid of the Saiyids.® Before he and Husain 
’Ali could roach Allahabad oii their march from Palna, Abdul Ghafur Khdn, 
the imperial general, attacked Abdulla Khdn at Allahabad.^ The latter with- 
drew into the fort, and sent one of his younger brothers to meet the enemy in 
the field. On cries arising that Abdul Ghafur was dead, his troops turned 
and fled. 

’Azz-ud-din, the eldest sou of tho emperor, advanced as far as Khajua to 
avenge this defeat with fifty thousand men under Khwdja Ahsan Khdu. 
There they were mot by Fanikhsir and the Saiyids : and after an artillery battle 
from sunset till the third watch of tho night, ’Azz-ud-dfn and his commander- 
in-chief fled, and their army was dispersed.® Farukhsir then advanced to 
Samogar near Agra, defeated the imperial army under Zulfikar Khan, and hav- 
ing strangled Jahandar Sb6h and Zulfikar Khan, seized the sovereiffntv 
(1713).» 

J f Jjot’s VL, p. 268. » Elphinstone, p. 492. s Kcdues Fall of (hi 

Moghul Empirot p. .30. * Mill's //wtoty of British India, Vol. II., page .382. ® Miira 

mot. of BrUish India,, II., p. 380. « Ibid, II., p. 382. 7 Irvine's Bangath 

Nawdbs of Farrukhobad, p. 15, contained in Journal of the Aiiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
pihVlU, Foxt. I., 1®78. * Irvine’s Bangash Nawdbe of Barrukhabad, p. 16, contained 

in Journal of the Asialtc Society of Bengal^ Vol. XLVIL, Part I., 1878. Also Mill. Vol. IL. o. 288. 
• Mill's Hiel, II., p. 384. ’ * 
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During tho troubles succeeding the death of Jahandar Shah, Chhablla Rfim, 
a Nagar Brahman, who had filled the office of treasurer of the empire and 
other important posts, was made governor of Allahabad. Imagining the Saiyid 
brothers to be inimical to him, he refused to acknowledge Muhammad jSh6b as 
emperor. Ho anticipated all operations against him by dying in Allahabad in 
1720. His nephew Giridhar then seized the government of Allahabad, com- 
menced to raise troops, and fortify the city.^ He then sent to Agra offering to 
submit on condition of his being allowed to rem lin in his government, or of 
having another conferred on him in exchange, with a title of honor. These con- 
ditions were accepted; and he rooelvodthe governorship of Oudh with the title of 
Bahadur. He, however, did not adhere to his part of the engagement, and 
Haidar Kuli Khan was sent to lay siege to the fort. He was only given a 
divided authority, and so could make but little progress in the work. Giridhar 
too, commenced negotiations, and then suddenly breaking them off, sallied from 
the fort and drove the besiegers repeatedly from their works. So serious did mat- 
ters become that Saiyid Husain ’Ali advanced from Agra. Giridhar intrigued 
with tho turbulent people of the Doab, who so harassed Husain *Ali’s rear that 
ho was glad to assent to a treaty effected with Giridhar by the Diw6n Ratan 
Cband, Giridhar received Oudh as an assignment for the support of his 
troops. The fort of Allahabad was made over to Husain ’Ali, who promptly 
garrisoned it with his own trooj)s. 

We next hear of Allahabad as being under the governorship of Muhammad 

M»hao.™adKhdaBanga.h. Khan Bangash He was appointed sdbahddr seen 
after Muhammad Shah’s accession (1720) ; and he sent 
there Bhure Khan as his «//u7, or subordinate governor.^ The revenue of the 
province is said to have been oighty-two lakhs of rupees at this time. In 1725 
M ubammad Khan received an order from the Court at Dehli to act against 
ChhatrsM, tho chief of Bandclkhand, who had occupied a large portion of 
imperial territory. He accordingly wont to Allahabad in person'; where he spent 
two months in making his preparations. He then crossed the Jumna at Bho<y- 
nipur and entered Bundelkhand at tho head of fifteen thousand horsemen but 
soon withdrew in consequence of orders received from Dehli, having patched 
up an arrangement which the Buudolas soon broke through. In the end of 
1726 or the beginning of 1727 Harde Narain and the other sons of Chhatrsil 
approached Allahabad and raised disturbances th'fere.* Mubammad Khdn 
received a farmdn directing bira to restore order, as Bundelkhand was a sub- 

» Mill’s Hitt., IL, p. 393. Elliot’s Bittorif, VII., pp. 48G-7. * Irvine’s Banaath 

Nawdbt, p. 39. ’ Ibid, p. 29. * Irvine’s Bangjih Nawdbt, p. 30. 
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ordinate division of the Allahabad province ; and in order to enable him to do so 
an allowance of two lakhs of rupeCvS per month, afterwards commuted to a grant 
of.tho ehakla of Kora, was given him. At Allahabad he raised an army, tho 
vanguard of which he sent across the J amna under his son Kaim Kb&n on tho 
24th January, 1727, and soon afterwards himself followed with the main body. 

The hard fighting which took place during the next two years, it is not 
necessary to describe in detail. Chhatrsal, his sons, and grandsons were 
defeated in repeated actioris and reduced to extremities. Thereupon they called 
in the Marhattas ; and Bi'iji llao at once responded to tho call. Ho advanced 
through Malwa, and acted with such vigour that soon ho compelled Muhammad 
Khin to shut himself up in tho fort of Jaitpur.' The government at Dehli 
was too weak to afford him any assistance, and he was only rescued by the 
exertions of his own family. His wife sent her veil to her countrymen in 
Rohilkhand — the strongest appeal to the honour of an Afghdn; and Edim 
Kbdn, who had been defeated by the Marhattas at Siipa, when advancing to the 
relief of his father, put himself at the head of the volunteers thus assembled. 
He was successful, and brought his father back in safety to Allahabad ( August 
1729).^ Muhammad Khdn was at once recalled to Dehli ; but does not seem 
to have lost his command at Allahabad until 1732, tho actual work of tbo gov* 
erument till then being carried on by his son Akbar Khdn.® In that year 
„ ^ Sarbuland Khdn was appointed shbaddr, and he sent 

down Roshan Khdn Turahi to be his deputy.* This 
change was probably duo to some ill-feeling raised by Muhammad’s dealings 
in Malwa. 

In 1735 Muhammad Khdn was restored to tho siiba of Allahabad.® Sar- 
buland Khdn, who was then at Dehli, wrote secretly to his son and deputy, 
Sbdh Nawaz Khdn, directing him to oppose the entry of the new siibaddr. 
Jaswant Sinb, raja of Bhadohi, however, together with Ldl Bikramdjit, rdja of 
Bijipur and Kantit, advanced in support of Muhammad’s interests along tha 
south bank of the Ganges against Arail, of which place Saiyid Muhammad 
Khdn was governor. Shdh Nawaz Khan then was at the fort of Lai Jalwah 
in the parganah of Singraur ; but hearing the news he marched all night and 
crossed the Ganges at Kasaundhan. Ho arrived just as Saiyid Muhammad 
was being defeated by the rdjas. His coining, however, changed tho fortunes 
of the day ; the rdjas sustained a severe defeat, and had to retreat to tho neigh- 
bourhood of Bijipur. 

i Irvine’s Bangash Nawdbs, p. 42. » Irvine in his Bangath Nawibs of Farrukhabad, 

f . 44, gives this dale ; Elphiuslone gives 1782, and Grant Duff, 1733. » Irvine page 47, 

See Irvine’s Bangcuh Nawdba of Farrukhabad^ pp, 46 and 47. * Ibidt page 72*. 
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Muhammad Kh&ii only retained his Ma on this occasion for a few months ; 
^ for in Mayj 1736, Sarbuland Klidn was again restored. The former, however^ 
still retained some hopes of reinstatement ; but these were finally dashed to 
the ground in 1739, when Amir Khdn was appointed to the post. He was 
assassinated in 1747, and the government then passed to Safdar Jang.' 

A jdg{r of the holy cities of Muttra, Allahabad, and Benares was one of 

The Marhattas in Allah- exorbitant demands made by Biiji Uao in 1736 
and from this time till 1761 the district seems to hare 
been subject to exactioovs and incursions from the AJarhattas,^ In 1739 llagliuji 
Bhonslai made an incursion northward as fiir as Allahabad itself, defeated and 
slew the then deputy Shuja Khan who opposed liim, and returned laden with 
booty. This expedition, however, having boon undertaken without the orders 
of the Peshwa, led to a rupture between the two."* In the same year w^e find 
B4ji Rao entering into arrangements for mutual protection and support against 
the Muhammadans with the Rajput princes whoso dominions lay between Kota 
and Allahabad/^' In 1742 Ragliuji was again meditating an attack on Allah- 
abad, but was compelled to retire into Malwa to of)poso Damaji Gaikw4r 
and llao Sheodaslil, who were advancing against him tberc.^' The same year 
Balaji Rao left Malwa at tlie invitation of the court of Dehli, and marched 
through the province of Allahabad into Bengal, to the assistance of ’AU Ward! 
Khan who was liard pressed by Ragbuji Bhonslai. lie defeated the latter ; 
and the quarrels of the two Marhattas were not settled till two years after- 
wards, when it was agreed between the two, among other arrangements, that 
whatever share of the revenue or tribute of Allahabad might bo realized 
should bo made over to BAIaji. 

A deputy governor of Allahabad, who acted a conspicuous part about this 

time, was Nawal R-ii, a Saksena Kavatb, and diwdn or 
Nawal Bai. , , , . , -r \ t i *' i . t 

bakshi to Safdar JangJ In 1/49 ho co-operated with 

Safdar Jang against the Patluins, and advanced to Kluidiiganj where his way 

was barred by Shamsher Khan and Jafar Khan.® Negotiations were entered 

into, and Nawal Rdi by trickery obtained an agreement from the Bihi Sahiba, 

mother of Imam Khdn and wife of Muhammad Khan, according to which she 

was to pay Safdar Jang fifty lakhs of rupees.® AVith the approval, too, of Safdar 

Jang ho afterwards seized the person of the Bibi Sahiba, and the five, sons of 

Muhammad Khdn (Imdra Khdn, Husain Khau, Fakhr-ud-din Kbfin, Ismail 

Irvine, page 72. * Klphinstone, p«pe fi22, ® Mill says, V'ol. II., page 328, 

that they ** seized upon scvcrnl districts in the $ubas of Agra and Allahabad.” * Grant 

Duff’s History of the AtarhattaSf Vol. I., page 646 . ® page 652 , * Ibid^ Vol, 

ll.i psge 9. ^ Jrviiie, page 126. ^ Ibid, page 127. * Iniiie, page 129. 
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Eh4n, and Karlmdad Kh4n).' The Bibi Sdhiba he kept in his own custody, 
but she soon afterwards escaped. The sdhibzddaa were sent in chains to the 
Execution of the five prin- af Allahabad, where in 1750 they were executed 
by the Shaikh- in command by the orders of the Wazir 
Safdar Jang, who was enraged at hearing of the defeat of Nawal Rai by the 
Fathan ^hmad Khan at Khudagsuij.^ The wazir was himself shortly after- 
wards defeated at Ram Chatanni by the Pathans, and the elFect of this battle 
was to throw the greater part of the Allahabad suba into disorder. In par- 
ganah Kantri, Hiip Sinh Khfchar entered into a league with the Marhattas 
and wished to call them across the river.® 

Ahmad Khan, after the battle of Ram Chatauni, advanced to Kanauj ; and 
hearing of his approach Baka-ulluh Khdn, Amir Klnin, and Rai Rart&p 
Narain, who had advanced with reinforcements for the wazir, retreated by 
way of Lucknow to Jhiisi, where the deputy at Allahabad, ^Ali Kuli Khdn, 
came to meet them.^ They checked the advance of Shadi Khdn, one of Ah- 
mad’s lieutenants; but on the approach of Ahmad himself, withdrew into the 
fort. Ahmad advanced on Allahabad hoping that the fort would at once fall 
Selgc of the Allahabad hands. Riga Pirthipat of Partdbgarh, co- 
lon, 1760-61. operating with him, brought his army dovn to the 

edge of the Ganges ; and when the nawab arrived ho crossed the river to him, 
Ahmad Khdn crossed over to Jliiisi and planted his guns on the high ground 
known as the fort of RAja Harbong. The whole of Allahabad from Khultiabad 
to tho fort was burnt down and plundered, and four thousand women and 
children were made prisoners. ^Nothing >vas spared but tlie abode of Shaikh 
Muhammad Afzal Allahabhdi, and the quarter of Daryahad, which was entirely 
occupied by Pathans. The besieged were aided l»y a body of five thousand 
naked fa/drs under one Indargir Sanyasi. Tliey had by chance come on a 
pilgrimage, and lay between tho old city and tho fort. Baka-ulhili Khan 
threw a bridge across the Jumna to Arail, and so kept open a way of receiv- 
I * ing supplies. Raja Pirthipat was in tho van of tho attacking party and 
greatly distinguislied himself. 

An action was precipitated by an attempt on llio part of Balwant Sinh 
(th Benares rfija, who had advanced to Jhiisi in Ahmad Kluin’s interests) 
to cross the Ganges and seize the bridge. Tliereupon Buka-idlali and Indargir 
drew up in battle array outside tho fort. The day was won by Ahmad Khan, 
chiefly through the efforts ol R6ja Pirthipat, who was weli-supported by 
MausCir ’Ali Kh4ii. Baka-ullah Khan lost the best of his men, and withdrew 
\ Irvine, page 13a. * Ibid, page 144. « Ibid, page 1 63. * Ibid , page 164, 
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ftoross the bridge. His artillerymen, too, left their gims, came out of the fort^ 
and retreated across the bridge ; but the fort was not occupied by the enemy, 
probably in consequence of a misunderstanding of orders. This siege lasted 
from September, 1750, to April, 1751 (when Ahmad Khan, hearing that 
Sh&dil Khan, his dmil, hud been defeated by the Marhattas near Koil, and was 
retreating to Farukhabad, raised tho smgo, and marelied in six days up the 
Hofil) to Farukliabad.)! His son, Mahiniid Khdn, left Jhiisi, and, proceeding 
through Oudh, encamped on tho left bank of tho Gauges, opposite his father’s 
entrenchinoiit at Fatohgarh 2 

In 1758 Muhammad Kuli Kh&n, siibadar of Allahabad, at the instigation 
Murder of Muliammad <^f Shuja*-ud-daula, who was Ilia first cousin, advanced 
Kfili Khan. Bengal as far as Patna, asserting the rights of ’Ali 

Gauhar (afterwards called Shah ’Xiam), tho son of ’Alamgir IL, who had been 
nominated by his father as subadar of Bengal. Muhammad Kuli Kh&n 
advanced as far as Patna, of which place Ram Narain was governor, but was 
then obliged to return in haste, as ho heard that Allahabad had been treacher- 
ously seized by his ally Shuja'-ud-daula. Ho was persuaded by the latter to 
throw himself on his mercy, was arrested, and put to death.® ’Xlamgir II. was 
murdered in 1759 and succeeded by his son Shah ’Xlam, He was twice 
Shah attempts ia defeated by the nawab of Bengal, Mir Jafir Khan, and 

the English (15th February and 7th April, 17<)0)5* 
received a third beating later on in tho year from Knox.® Again, in 1761, tho 
imperialists were defeated, and their ally, the Frenchman Law, was taken 
prisoner. Shah ’Xlam thou came to terms with the English and their allies, 
Kdsim Ali Khan (Mir Kasim) being recognised as subaddr of Bengal, and 
tho emperor being promised an animal tribute of Rs. 24,000,000. After con- 
cluding this arrangement, Shdh ’ Alara was retiring to tlie north-west, when ho 
fell into tho hands of Shuja’-ud-daula,® who kept him in close confinement for 
two years, sometimes at Allahabad and sometimes at Liioknow. 

After the battle of Panipat (1761) tho Marhatta collectors were expelled 
from the districts of tho Do&b,^ and the discomfited freebooters did not make 
any further appearance in Hiudustan for eight years, if we except the sharo 
borne by Malhar Bdo, acting on bis own account, in the disastrous campaign 

‘Irvine, page 164, * /AW, p. 1 G 6 , « Aitchison’a Treaties, Vol. II., page 1 . 

4 Keene, page 66. 5 Ibid, pages 68 and 69. 0 Irvine, paae a 1 2, says, Shuj’a-ud- 

daula root him at Sarai Kaja, and conducted him vtd. Jhfisi and Allahabad to .lajiuau ; that in 
1763 they returned to Allahabad, where be persuaded him to join him in attacking Ahmad 
Khan. 7 Keene’s Fall of the Moghul Empire, page 81. Irvine says (page 226) that 

during 1761-1763 Shuja’-ud-daula cleared the Lower l)oab of their posts, aud even advaucod 
into Bandelkhand as far as Jh^nsi. 
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against the British in 1765. In 1764, Shuja^ud-daula advanced against the 
English to B( 5 nares, taking his royal captive with him. 

The acquisition of Allahabad is described in the ChaMr Guhdr ShujdH of 
Combination «gai„.uhe Hari Cl.arah Das.> Ho details the evente which pro- 
English. ceded the battle of Bach Pahuri, “six Jeos from Patna 

on the rood to Benares,’* between the English and the Emperor Shdh ’Alam, 
with his allies Nawab Shuja’-ud-daula and Kasim ’AH Kluin. The last-named 
of the allies was governor of the province of Bengal, Maksudabad, and Azima- 
bad Patna but had fled from the English and liad reached the neighbourhood 
of Benares, which belonged to ShujV-ud-daula, and found him and the emperor 
encamped on the hanks of the Jumna, at the ghat of Bibipur, within the bound- 
ary of Kara, eng.nged in settling terms with Baja Hindiipat regarding the fort 
of Kfilinjar. Kasim *Ali Khan arranged the disjmte between tho three parties 
just mentioned;^ and thou entreated the emperor and tho naw ab for assistance 
against the English, promising to pay all tho expenses of their armies. 

The bait was accepted, and, on the 3rd May, 1764,* tho confederates 
marched towards Puliia, as far as Benares. The Eng- 
lish are represented as sending an envoy to make terms 
and offering to give up Patna, &c. Their request being refused they assembled 
at Bach Puhari, and tho allies proceeded by rapid marches to within five h:os of 
their'position. “ The action commenced,” writes Hari Oharan D6s, “ with the 
shooting of arrows and firing of muskets, and it continued for two days.” The 
third day Shuja’-ud-daula’s army made a vigorous attack, and “the whole 
day tho warriors of both sides stood firm fighting in the field.” Shiija’-ud- 
daula then recalled his warriors from Pah/\ri to his own tents, and the Eng- 
lish next day advanced to where the nawdb’s batteries had been.® Tho native 
writer naively thus explains Hhe strategic movement to the rear’ that followed; 
“ In these same days the wet season commenced, and rain began to fall. The 
place, where tho tents of the emperor and Sliuja’-iid-daula were pitched, being 
low, and water having collected there, it was considered unfit for the camp, 

J This man was, according to his own account, in the service of the Nawab Kasim ^Ali Khdn. 
in the reign of ’Alamgir II. i a further account, of him will be found in Dowson^s Klliot, VIII., 
page 204 e/ ge^. * He is the '‘Mir Causim ” of Mill’s //iAinrt/ of British Jtidia, 

. »Alill writes that he ‘‘crossed the Jumna, took one of their " (the Biiinieias’} “ fi-rtresses, and 
fio alarmed them by his artillery and his sepoys, dressed and di.sciplined in the Kuropean man- 
Her, that they hastened to rriako t heir submission.” Mill’s History^ I II., pane 309. 4 This 

is the date as corrected by Professor Dowson. The native account gi^es it as .^Oth April. 1766, 
a year too late. According to Mill ‘ Shuja’-nd-daula. under pretence of a^sistina Kdsini! 
already grasped in his expectation the three provinces of the east.’ Mill’s Bistory, III., page 
309* ® C/". the account in Mill’s IlUtoTy, ill., page 310. There the date of this action 

is given as th« 3rd of May, the same day that, according to Professor Dowson, the allies marohed 
Ifom Btbipur to Benares. 
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and His Majesty and the nawab retreated to Baksar, which is thirty hoi east 
of Benares.” . 

The allies now began to quarrel among themselves, the emperor and 
Shuja’-ud-daula demanding payment of their expenses from Kasim ’Ali Khan, 
which the latter evading, he was put in custo ly of a guard, ami his pro- 
perty senzed and sold to pay tho army. An account 
Battle of Buxar, 1774 . f i 1 x" n , t> 

18 then given or the oatilo of Haksar iBuxar) in which 

the allied armies of tho emperor and Shuja’-ud-daiila were dofeatod, owing, it is 
said, to tho piisilknimitv of the latter’s deputy, Unja Beni Baliadnr.i The 
nawab hastened in confusion towards Benares, and halted there, whore he was 
joined by the oinporor. 

Shiija’-ud-daiila next proceeded to Allahabad, and stayed there three montjis 
collecting an army. Then followed tlie siege and surrender of Ohunar (to the 
English), and tho alliance between tho emperor and tho English, whose camp 
the former joined and accornpained from Benares to Jaunpur.'^ Tho nawab 
(Shiija’-iul-daula) followed with a large army, hut his own chiefs began to intri- 
gue with the enemy and bargain for delivering him into the hands of tho 
English ; so that ho broke up his camp in despair of success in attacking them 
and retreated towards Lucknow, Ho was joined there by 8imru Gardl ^the 
adventurer ‘^Suinroo” or ‘‘8ombro”j, Gosain Aniip Gir, and others ; but many of 
his chiefs went over to the English, and the rest of his army fled. Ho then had 
recourse to tlie Iloliilla chiefs, proceeding to Bareilly first and then 10 Garh- 
muktesar. There he quarrolled with his general and old servant Gosain Andp 
Qir, and made an alliance with tlie Murhatta chiefs. Ho next arrived at 
Farukhabad and did all ho could to persuade the Bangash and Iloliilla chiefs to 
join him, but through fear of the English they ail refused. From Farnkliabad 
Shuja’-ud daula went to tho ferry at J6jrnau on the banks of the Ganges, 
accompanied by the Marhattas and Ghazi-ud-din Kliari, 'Iinad-ul-Mulk. 
There they met tho English, who had advanced from Allahabad, and an engage- 
ment took place. After an obstinate fight tho Marhattas tied, plundering the 
city of Kora on their way to Kalpi. Ghazi-ud-din, with a few moii, reached 
Surrender of Shuj’a-ud- Farukhabad, and Shuja’-ud-daula surreudered himself 
to the English officers at Jajraau. Ho was received 


^ Of the mutiny among the Itnglish troops in May, 17G4, in the interval between these two 
actions and its suiipression by Major (afterward i^ir Liector) Mtiiiro, the native bisttorui. suya 
nothing. See Mill's 111., pa^e 812. Hcganling the battle of Buxar Mill writes • 

“This was one of the most critical and important vietorie-s in the history of the Itriiisli wars 
in that part of tho globe.” Us dute, according to Mill ami other Kuglish historiua.s, was SiSrd 
October, 1764, the native writer gives none. * C/. Mill’s tiistxtry. III., page 314, where it 

is said that the emperor's application for terms was seat in on the day after the battle of Buxar, 
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with honour, and a promise made to him that the provinces that had been in hi» 
possession should be restored to him/ He was also told that he might place 
liis family whore ho liked ; he elected to send it to Lucknow, The incident of 
Shnja’-ud-daula’s refusal to surrender Simru, commander of tlio Gardi regiment, 
is mentioned by the native historian/ The final arrangements between the 
nawab and the English are iliiis epitomised/ 

** As by tills tiin(3 the tmvrab, in company with the English, had reached PliaphamaOi 
ne.ar Allnhabail, bis family followe l him to the same place. ** But the English intimated 
to him that he should leave the ladies of his family at Falzab.'id, and himself accompany them- 
to Maksiidahad, where their cliief resided The nawab acted according to their request, 
and, having embarked in a Imat, accompanied them to that city by water, with only a few 
attendants. When an interview took place between the English and the nawab on the way 
between 'Azmialiud and Muksiiclabad, they showed him great hospitality and kindness, 
and wrote him a letter, in which they re.stored to him both the provinces which had been 
in his possession. They took from him the district of Allahabad, with several other mtihdlSf 
AliDbiba.i and Kora made annual revenue i)f which amounted altogether to twelve 
over to the Einporor. jjf rupees, and also the district of Kora and they gave these 

places to Shsili '/tlam,, Badsliah. They also promised to pay the Emperor annually a sum 
of fifty of rupees on account of the provinces of Bengal and ’Azimabad, and having 
placed their olHecrs in the fort of Allahabad, they erected a factory there. From the 13th> 
of llabl-’ul-awwal, A. 11. 1179, the Nawdb’s rule wa-i again cstahlisucd iu the provinces of 
Oudh and Alluhahad.6 The Emperor took up his residence in Snltdn Khusni's garden at 
Allahabad, The English garrisoned the fort of Allahabad, and erected a factory in Benares,. 
Mr. Hooper w«s appointed resident at the court of the luiwab.*^ 

Allahabiid remuinod tlio residence of the emperor until 1771. At this 
period his most conspicuous adlieronts were Mirza Nujaf hihan, wliom he made 
governor of Kora ; Mani-ud-daula, his steward of the household ; Raja Rdin 
Ndth, who had gallantly a.ssisted in his escape from Dehli ; and Hashim-ud- 
daula, ** an illiterate ruffian who stooped at no Kaseness whereby he could please 
the self-indulgent monarch by pandering to his lowest pursuits (Keene’s Fall 
of the Moghul Empire^ page 76). In 1766 the emperor made overtures to the 
Marhattas/ with a view to being re-established by their means, but these were 
for the time unattended to. That they subsequently, however, were attended to 
is plain from the fact that in 1770, when Najib-ud-danla (then managing 
affairs at Dehli) ceded to the Marhattas the Central Do4b,^ Allahabad and Kora 
were for the time being saved in consequence of the negotiations then going on. 

* Cf. Mill’s History, III., page 316. * Mill (III. 316) paints the naw&h’a condact 

regarding ‘ Sumroo’ in much darker colors, stating that the nawab proposed ‘ to have him 
invited to an entertainment and dispatched in presence of any English gentlemen who might 
be sent to witness the scene. ^ Cf. The account in Mill, HI., page 316. 4 Irvine, 

page 220, says this treaty was signed at Allahabad. 6 A Ilahabad was not restored, bat, 

•8 stated above, was gireo to the emperor. ^ Eeeoe, page 88. 7 uid^ pgge oo. 
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In 1771, by the advice of Hashitn-nd-daula, a treaty was made with the 
The emperor leaves Marhattas, in accordance with which they undertook 
Allahabad. to restore the emperor on his paying them a present 

of ten lakhs and the emperor, undissuaded by Major-General Sir Robert 
Barker, who, with a British detachment, attended him to the Kora frontier, 
advanced to Dehli. His progress there does not need notice now, but in 1772 
the Marhattas extorted a ces.sion of the provinces of Kora and Allahabad.* 
The deputy in charge of Allahabad, however, would not deliver up the province, 
but applied for assistance to the English, “ as the king, his master, whilst a 
prisoner in the hands of the Marliattas, had been comiudled to grsLwt sanada 
in their favour.”® They in consequence threw a garrison into Allahabad, and 
sent a member of council to take charge of the revcimes. 

In 1773, Kora and Allahabad were sold to Sbuja’-ud-dauhi for fifty lakhs 
AII.hab.asoldtoShuja>- of rupeos, as it was considorod that the emperor, hy 
iid-daula. abandoning tliem, had forfeit(?d all his claim on thbm.* 

This arrangoincnt was soon afterwards confirmed by the emperor himself. la 
1775, Shuja’-ud-daula died : and a fresh treaty was concluded with his son, 
’Asaf-ud-daula, hy which that prince was confirmed in possession of Allahabad 
by the English, ’Asaf-ud-daula also a;ireed to pay £2t),‘JU0 for cae.h brigade of 
troops sent to his assistance,® i.e., £5,U0() more than his father had agrood-to give 
in 1773. In 1787, it was agreed that these payments should bo commuted lor a 
lump sum of £500,000 a year,® a sum subsequently raised hy’Asai’u successor to 
£760,000.^ The payment of this sum was always in arrears; and finally Sa’adut 
First treaty of Lucknow, ’Ali Kb6n, on 14th November, 1801, hy the treaty of 
the **** Luckiiow, finally ceded Allahabad to tlie Marquis of 

WMlesley.® In 1803, when Lord Lake took tho field, Lieutenant Colonel Powell 
Second treaty Luck* was loft at Allahabad with a force of .‘1,000 meu for the 
disirict. invasion of Buudelkband. Hu del'eatcd iShainsher Ba* 

hfi-dur and occupied the province.® By a second treaty of Lucknow (I8t6), 
between the Earl of Moira and Haidar Khan, tho pargauah of Ilandia or KiwM 
was ceded to the English and added to this district.^® The transfer of thirteen 
parganahs to form the Eatehpur collectorate in 1825 bus been noticed above.^^ 
Formation of the Fateh- 1834, the Korth- Western Proviucris Goveininent was 
pur coUectorsUip, established in Allahabad, but the year after it Wcas trans- 

ferred to Agra, 

1 Keene, page 97. * Keene, page 105. * Mill, III., 407. * Mill, III., 603. 

Aitchisou’s Treatiet, II*, 84. ^ Mill, ill., 5S4. Aitchisun, 11., piige 86. Aitciueon, 

JIX,^ page 100. ^ Mill, VI , 48. It wiis altro agreed that ihe ftii’i of Allahabad should be 

made over to the English, Aitchis m, 11., page U5. Mill, VJ., page 2 12 . Aiictisuu 11., 

page * Milt, VI., pagea 396 and 438* Aitchisou, IL, 164. Page 93. 
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Important events took place at Allahabad during the mutiny of 1857. When 

tho symptoms of disaffection appeared, there were no 
The Mutiny, 1857. „ i * • a i 

Europe in troops whatever in the place, the garnson 

consisting merely of tho Ihh Native Infantry under Colonel Simpson and a 
few native artillerymen* The fort was held by a company of the 6th. Urgent 
representations were therefore made to the Brigadier commanding the division, 
who despatched to Allahabad sixty invalided European •arLilleryinen tinder 
Lieutenant Ha/ilewood and 200 Sikhs of tho Firozpur regiment under Lieute- 
nant Brasyer. These on their arrival were quartered in tho fort in addition 
to tho compjiny of the 6th. 

TJie tidings of tho cmeuto at Meerut reached Allahabad on 12th May; and 
from that time the excitement and disaffection in tho city became most evident.^ 
“ The re[)ort of tho prostdytizing intentions of (Tovernment was fast becoming a 
belief.” Cringing native servants in some instances took Christian names to 
show their non-resistance to tho scheme, and the general panic was indicated 
by tho sudden rise in tho price of grain and other articles of food.”® As 
each day pa.-sed some fresh rurnonr was circnlatod regarding tho state of pub- 
lic feeling in tho city Agents of the rebel leaders wero ovidi'ntly poison- 
ing the minds of the people. The douiestio servants learnt and believed, for 
they wouhl not take the trouble to inquire into the truth of the report, that 
several boat-loads of adulterated flour were moored at tho river hanlc to be sold 
forcibly by the magistrate to the Banias ; and a panic and an outcry was the 
result. The hilzdr was closed, and it was very evident that an enthreak in the 
city would follow an eincute of the soldiery. The had characters of the city, 
however, had, it is cli‘ar, no understanding with the disaffected sepoys, as the 
magistrate was warned against trusting to the fidelity of the latter : and, on the 
other hand, the sohliers of the 6th gave up two Mewutis who had entered their 
lines and attempted to lead them astray* 

On the 18th May, the European residents, having beard of the awful pro- 
gress tlio Mutiny was making at Dehli, assembled to concert plans for united 
action : and on the 19th two troop.s of the Oudh irregular cavalry came in from 
Partabgsrh, having been sent by ^5ir II. Lawrence to the aid of the civil autho- 
rities. These were stationed at tlie treasury and tho jail. 

The treasury at this time was unusually full, a remittance of coin having 

The treasure brought in from Banda and Fatohpur. It is 

said® that it contained about 30 lakhs of rnpees in coin. 

' F. Thompson’s h'arrative, * H. U. WillocVs Narfativ, * Kaye’s S%po9 

Watt volume 11. page 269. 
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The presence of this lar^e amount of treasure was a cause of great anxiety to 
the civil authorities : and it was long and earnestly debated as to whether it 
should be removed to the fort or not. Carts were collected at the treasury 
pending the decision, but it was considered very doubtful whether the treasury 
guard (composed of men of the 6th Native Infantry) would allow the removal 
of the money. The’ presence in the fort of so large an amount bf money would 
also doubtless have excited the cupidity of the Sikhs within the walls : and have 
converted their wavering fidelity into open mutiny. It was decided, therefore^ 
that the money must remain where it was. The authorities were led to thia 
decision by a telegram from Sir H. Lawrence which said Do not trusi 
the Sikhs, but hold the fort by European blood aione.’^ 

The men of the 6th Native Infantry were to the last most implicitly 
, trusted by their officers; who vouched for their fidelity 

with their Jives, and in too many cases paid the penal* 
ty. They, however, were affected by the fear for their religion, which, it is only 
too clear, had really taken possession of the minds even of * respectable and 
well-disposed natives. It was also reported among them that they were to be 
paraded on the glacis ^f the fort under the guns, and compelled to take the 
greased cartridges. It was, moreover, clearly ascertained that they had made* 
overtures to the irregulars with a view to preventing the removal of the trea- 
sure to the fort. The news (received on the 4th June) that the llth Irregulars, 
with the native and Sikh regiments, having escaped from Benares, wore in full 
march on Allahabad, finally precipitated the outbreak of the 6th regiment, 
which took place on the 6th Jane. 

The conduct of the sepoys was a strange mixture of treachery and loyalty. 
The incident of the giving up the Mew4tis has been mentioned above. They 
also at one time demanded to be led against the rebels, and on the morning of 
the very day they broke out into mutiny a parade was held, at which a letter 
of thanks from the Governor- General was read out to them; at which announce- 
ment they eheered and se^ed highly pleased. 

On the 5th June, a telegram was received from General Wheeler at Cawn- 
pore — “ Man the fort with every available European;*’ and, in conseq[uence, all 
except the officers of the 6th, who had to stay with their regiment, were ordered 
to take up their residence at the fort. Some not wishing to abandon their shops, 
&c., disobeyed this order, and to their disobedience is due the fact that the* 

* £. C. Bailey’s Nofraiwt, • A large party of Europeans were saved by Ri ja Han- 

want Sioh, and were oondneted by him from ISalone to the Ganges. lie would not, howeves, 
accompany them inside the station, from the idea that be would be forcibly converted to Chris* 
iiauity if he ventured any further. 
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mutiny assumed as bloody an aspect at Allahabad as it did. Tlie Toluntoeri, 
one hundred and ten in number, were armed from the arsenal on the 6th June, 
and told off to their respective stations in the fort. 

The evening gun, fired at 9 P.M. on the 6th June, was apparently the pre- 
concerted signal of mutiny. A company of the 6th 
Outbreak of the mutiny. Infantry, under Lieutenant Hicks, and two 

nine-ponnders, under Lieutenant Harward, had been sent down to D&r&ganj to 
guard the bridge-of-bonts. On hearing the guu 6re, these men sent up a rocket, 
which was answered by a similar one from cantonments, and the outbreak 
commenced. Lieutenant Hicks and two cadets^ (Messrs. Pearson and Woodgate) 
were taken prisoners; and Lieutenant Harward, after having vainly endeavoured 
to stem the tide, galloped off to Alopi Bdgh, where Lieutenant Alexander with 
his irregulars was stationed. This gallant officer charged the mutineers, but 
was only followed by three of his men. He himself fell, shot through the 
breast, and all his troopers, except one or two, went over to the mutineers. 
Lieutenant Harward then escaped to the fort and gave the alarm. 

Seventeen officers had assembled to dine at the mess-house in cantonments 

^ _ that evening. Among these were eight unposted cadets,* 

Murder of the officers. ax, i i i i » * 

whom Uolonel Simpson had been urged to send to the 

fort. After their dinner they were talking of the fighting that was going on, 

when a bugle call was heard in the lines. Hastening to obey the treacherous 

summons, each officer, as he arrived on parade, was received with a volley. 

Colonel Simpson escaped to the fort, as also did Captain Gordon, and Ensign 

Currie. All the rest were murdered, except Arthur Cheek, one of the cadets, 

who was taken prisoner. He was rescued subsequently, but only to die from 

his neglected wounds. The sepoys then plundered the treasury, and many of 

them, eager to secure their booty, mado off to their homes across the Ph&pha- 

mau ghdt cm the Ganges. There, however, Nemesis awaited them, for Sang 

Rfim Sinh,* .a petty chief, w’ho had gone into rebellion, occupied the village 

on the high land on the north side of the gh&t with a force, and compelled 

many of the retiring sepoys to take service with him, and entrust him with 

their treasure (for which he gave regular receipts). This he deposited in his 

fort of Shahdbpur, situated at that time amid the most impenetrable jungle. 

» These three were subsequently left alone by the niiiiincers, who were eager for plunder. 
They made their way to Phaphdmau where they swam across ihe Ganges, and under cover of 
night proceeded down the left bank to opposite the fort. There they again swam the river 
and escaped. • li. U Bay ley’s ffarrativ. The mcss-hoiisc is the one situated north of 

the Katra bazar, and now used ns a normal school. a The particulars of this incident 

ware furnished by Colonel Chapman, who was present at Ihe capture of this fort in the July 
followirig. Sang Ram Sinh was Ihen killed, and his estate mode over to Captain Chapman, who 
now owns it. 
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Many others of the sepoys were intercepted by the rillagers, who had heard 
of the amount of coin they had secured. Few of the soldiers reached their 
homes safe ; and the regiment as a body has never been heard of since. 

The peals of musketry during the shooting of the officers were so regular, 
that it was at Brst hoped in the fort that the Benares mutineers had come up, 
and met with a warm reception at the hands of the sixth. When the firing 
ceased, the bad characters in the city at once rose. Three thousand criminals 
Massacre ia the city and escaped from the jail, and the station was plundered.^ 
oirii station. a morning’s dawn 31 Europeans had perished, and 

it may be as well that the details of but few of so many murders are known 
with any certainty.” The police, almost to a man, proved faithless, and next 
morning saw the green flag of the Prophet waving over the kohodlL 

WJien it was clearly ascertained in the fort that the 6th had mutinied, the 
first step to be taken, of course, was the disarming of the company under 
Lieutenant Williams, who, with loaded muskets, wore on guard at the main 
gate. Brasyer’s Sikhs were drawn up in front of tlie barracks opposite the main 
gate ; some guns of the artillery were brought to bear on the company ; and 
the volunteers were [losted on the ramparts ready to fire on the first sign of 
insubordination.* Captain Russell bad trains of gunpowder laid from where 
he was standing to all the magazines, resolved that if the enemy took the fort 
they should only get possession of a mass of ruins. The sepoys were over- 
awed, disarmed, and turned out of the fort. From this time the Sikhs became 
much more steady. 

Small® parties of the Madras Fusiliers (Europeans! kept coming up from 
Benares; and on the llth Juno Colonel Neill himself 
Arrival of Colonel Neill. assumed the command in the fort. From 

this time the Europeans commenced the offensive. On the 12th D^irdganj was 
recovered, and the bridge-of-boats secured ; the passage of the river being thus 
rendered easy for other bodies or the Fusiliers who came up. On the 13th 
Jbfisi was stormed, and part of Kydganj recovered by a party of volunteers 
and Sikhs under Mr. Willook, joint-magistrate. The 14th June was a criti- 
cal time. The Sikhs had become very unruly, and 
The Sikhs. • 

had plundered many of the wine stores in the station. 

It was deemed advisable to remove them outside the fort. They were very 
reluctant to go ; but, finally, having been promised the plunder of some villages, 
they moved outside and encamped on the bank of the Jumna. 

- Monteath’a Narrative. 2 B. C. Bayley'a Narrative. 3 One of ihsie WM 

atUoked aad had Its baggage I'luudered by the Ttllager:! uf Kuiirt. 
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Oil the 15th June, a grand attack was made upon Eydganj and Uotiganj; 
the movement being aided by a steamer, with a howitzer and some riflemen 
on board, moving up the J umna. The enemy were everywhere beaten, and 
followed up close to the pity. The following night Maulavi Lidkat ’Ali, their 
leader, and all the rebels, abandoned the city. Li&kat 
*Ali remained at large until 1872, when he was caught 
lu Allahabad, tried, and sentenced to transportation for life. Ho was an inha- 
bitant of Mahg6on, one of the villages on the Grand Trunk Road in parganah 
Ohdil. He‘ had gained a reputation for sanctity ; and when the rebellion broke 
out, the turbulent zamind&rs of the Dodb part of the district, ready to follow 
anyone to plunder, made him their leader. Marching to Allahabad, he took up 
his abode in the Khusru Bagh, and proclaimed the king of Dehli. Ho* ascribes 
the sudden stampede of his followers from the city to a report industriously cir- 
culated by partizans of the English to the effect that the city was going to be 
bombarded from the fort. On the 17th the magistrate, Mr. Court, again t ok 
possession of the kotwdli. On the I8ih the civil station and the villages of Dar- 
yabad, S^idiabad, and Rasiilpur were recovered. On this day cholera broke out 
among the Madras Fusiliers, and though it only lasted a few days, it killed 40 
out of 100 attacked by it. Special commissions were shortly afterwards issued 
to Mr. Willock, Doctor Irving, and Messrs. Palmer and Sandys for the trial 
of persons who had been concerned in tho mutiny, and a stern revenge taken 
for the murders of the dth June and following days. Every effort was next 
directed to the despatch of a force to the relief of General Wheeler at Ctiwn- 
pore; but in spite of the exertions of Mr. Court, the magi.trate, and other 
olficials, such was the want of carriage and supplies, that nothing was ready till 
Benaud advances towards 30th June, when Major Renaud set out with a column 
ooinposod of 400 Fusiliers, 300 Sikhs, 120 irregular 
cavalry, and two nine-pounders, manned by the invalid artillerymen. Mr. 
Willook accompanied this column as civil officer. On 1st July, General Havelock 
arrived and took over the command from Colonel Neill, and, on the 2nd July, 
the news of the Cawnpore massacre was received from Sir H. Lawrence. On 
the 7th July, Havelock advanced with a column to tho 
aid of Uenand, and, on the 16th, Colonel Neill, followed 
by dkk, having the previous day sent out a further considerable force. 

Such was the mutiny in the city of Allahabad. We must now direct 
onr attention to other parts of the district. 

* WUIovk’s iVarrortofc • See w. PmUna contiinea In the nppenaix to the OoVKlH 
m«Dt official rejiort— a most uterestmg document. "Fveu*** w 
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The trans-Ganges portion was seriously affected by the disturbances in Jaun- 
OourM of the Mutiny la and the incursions of the rebels from Oadh.i The 
the trans-Ganges tract : inhabitants were talukdurs of the Thakur caste. 

These men used formerly to live chiefly by the plunder of their neighbours, and 
in consequence were wasteful and extravagant. Being such, they were very 
much affected by the English system of law, under which their properties were 
frequently sold ; no one living near the spot would buy these properties ; and so 
they had to be sold to the wealthy mahajans of the city, who of course were 
absentees. In opposing the agents of these men the villagers received the assis- 
tance of the old Th&kur families, who in return received a sort of tribute from 
them. Almost to a man the inhabitants of this part of the district attributed 
their misfortunes to the English, whose only supporters were the absentee 
landlords and their servants. Tliese men were completely ousted from the 
villages of which they had got possession, and retreated to Allahabad. 

The Grand Trunk Hoad was kept open by the frequent passage of troops 
through it; Mr. Mayne, who had escaped from Banda, was appointed to take 
charge of it. His only force for this consisted of a small band of Sikhs and 
irregular horse (the latter under Major Matheson) and a couple of hastily-raised 
and half-armed levies, with a few police of doubtful fidelity. At first he took up 
bis station at Gopiganj ; but in November, having received some assistance from 
some loyal zamindfirs and others, who had become tired of anarchy, he was 
enabled to march to Hanum&nganj. Thence he marched to Phiilpur, where, 
however, he was vigorously opposed by the rebels and hardly succeeded in hold- 
ing his ground. At last, in January, 1858, Brigadier Campbell advanced 
against the rebels and defeated the n^ib n&zim of Bulone at Mansetha, about 
eight miles from Allahabad. This blow, however, did not affect the rebels much, 
as they again advanced and re-occupied Sordon and their old post on the north 
side of the Phaphdmau ghdt. General Franks, however, inflicted a defeat on 
them at Nasratpur, and drove them over into Oudh. This enabled Mr. Mayne 
to advance to Sordon, and he kept this part of the district in order until April, 
when he returned to Bdnda. Colonel Dennehy after this went up the Ganges 
in a steamer and burnt all the rebels' boats. On 14th July, 1858, the fort of 
Dihyaion was taken, and the rebels finally driven into Oudh. From this time 
the mutiny may be said to have ended in the Allahabad district. 

The zaminddrs of the Dudb part of the district were almost all Musalmdns ; 

and urged on by religious fury they took part against 
in the Do4i» . English. The’greedy priests of the Tirbeni, also the 

^ MoDlealVi 
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Pr4gw4i8, whose enormous gains had been considerably lessened in eonse* 
quence of the strength of English administration, incited all the Hindus of the 
DoAb agaiusts the English; who, therefore, had opposed to them nearly all the 
inhabitants inflamed with a religious frenzy. There was, however, not so much 
work to be done here, owing to the constant passage of troops to Gawnpore. 
Most of the inhabitants of Arail, too, who had taken a conspicuous part in the ma« 
tiny absconded. Renaud’s column punished some of the rebel villages on the road. 
One of the chief rebel loaders was Dhokan Sinh, who for some time maintain- 
ed himself at Dhurdwal, a village on the banks of the Jumna. His operations, 
however, were very much circumscribed byPiyAri Mohan, the munsif of Man- 
jhanpur, who heartily espoused the cause of the English. Hanum4n Sinh, 
an escaped convict, took up his quarters at Koron near the line of railway : 
and had to be dislodged by Brigadier Campbell (15th December, 1857). He 
then, with Wilayat Husain, went to DliurAwal. That place, however, had to 
be given up by the rebels when BAnda was recovered. 

The mutiny never assumed a serious aspect in the trnns>Jnmna part of the 
in the tiana-jumna district. Certain debtors and turbulent characters, 
emboldened by the collapse of the central govermnent, 
took advantage of the prevailing confusion to recover possession of their 
holdings, and to pay off old scores. Some few villages were plundere<l and 
burnt, but nothing else pf a serious nature occurred, owing to the action taken 
by the rAjas of MAnda, Daiya, and BArah. These during the height of the 
mutiny remained neutral, apparently waiting to observe what turn events 
would take ; and when the tide seemed to be turning iu favour of the English, 
they hastened to display their loyalty in a more decided manner. The raja of 
Manda gave up the Government treasure of which he had taken charge from 
the authorities when they were unable any longer to protect it themselves. 
The chief event of military importance in the soiirhern portion of the district 
was a raid which the rebels made from Rewah into Barah. This was effectually 
repelled by Colonel Dennehy and his police. 

‘ In January, 1858, Lord Canning himself proceeded to Allahabad. On 9th 
„ , February he abolished the temporary office of chief 

Government, North- . ^ i , 

Western l^rnvinces, trana- Commissioner of Agra; drew the whole of the North- 

ferred to Allahabad, 1868 . (jivisions, except Dehli, within oce Lieutenant- 

Governorship, and transferred the seat of Government from Agra to Allahabad. 

Sino^ the Mutiny the peaceful course of administration in this district has 
never been disturbed. 

1 Malleson’s of the Indian Mutiny, 
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Afzalpur Saton. — Village in the extreme north of parganah Kara ; distant 
44 miles north-west from Allahabad, and 9 north from 8ir4thu. Pop. (1881) 
1,981 (1,003 females). There is a boat ferry here as long as the river is not 
fordable. It is a Great Trigonometrical Survey station. Lat. 25®-46'-38^ ; 
long. 81®-22'-46^. 

Ahmadpur Fawan. — ^Village in parganah Ohdil ; distant 11 roile9 west 
from Allahabad. Pop. (1881) 2,038 (1,077 females). 

Allahabad. *-The headquarters tahsll of the district, comprising the singlo 

parganah of Ch&il. It may be roughly described as an 

Boundaries, area, &c. . i . • i ^ 

isosceles triangle, with the apex pointing east. Tlio 

Ganges forms the north side of the triangle, separating it from the Part4bgarh 

district and the parganahs of Nawabganj, Sor&on, and Jhusi ; the Jumna forms 

the south side, and divides it from parganahs Arail and B&rab ; while the base is 

formed by the borders of the Kar4ri and Kara parganahs. The city of Allahabad, 

with its suburbs, occupies the apex which is formed by the junction of the rivers. 

The length of the base is 22 miles, and that of the perpendicular 28 miles. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 303*8 square 
miles, or, with cantonments, 313 square miles. Of the former, 211*7 square 
miles were cultivated, 33*4 cultivable, and 58*7 barren; and the area paying Gov- 
ernment revenue or quit-rent was 295*5 square miles (205*8 cultivated, 32*2 
cultivable, 57*5 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not 
water-rates) was Rs. 3,12,860; or, with local rates aud cesses, Rs. 3,68,205. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 39,74,389. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil iiucluding cantonments) cosk* 
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talned 324 inhabited villages : of these 102 had less 
h)pulatioD, inhabitants j 118 between 200 and 500; 62 

between 500 and 1,000 ; 27 between 1,000 and 2,000; 7 between 2,000 and 
3,000; and 2 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containinnr more than 
5,000 inhabitants wore enumerated as six in the recent census returns, all being 
situated within the Allaliabad municipal liniifs, viz.j city of Allahabad (74,037;, 
Dir&ganj (13,150), Kydganj (13,607), Katra and Colonelganj (12,254), old 
civil station, (17,463), and hew civil station (8,247). The total population, in* 
eluding 1,114 travellers by rail, was 318,059 (155,112 females), giving a density 
of 1,016 to the square mile. Cla.ssifiod according to religion, there wore 236,400 
Hindus (114,806 females) ; 75,422 Musalnijlus (37,765 females) ; 140 Jains (78 
females) ; 6,016 Christians ^2,370 female.s) ; and 81 olliors (3 females). 

The tahsil consists mainly of upland, the lowland tracts being comparatively 
small. The Ganges Hows in a broad bed with a wind- 
^ * ing course, and tho edge of upland is hollowed out 

into deep indentations, marking tin old course of the river. Within these lie 
tracts of lowland more or less new, as changes in the foriirof the country are 
frequently prod need by tho alteration of tho course of tho river between this 
tahsil and Nawnl)ganj on the north. Tho Jumna, on the other hand, flows in a 
comparatively narrow bed b(;tweon well-defined banks ; and, for the greater 
part of its course in this tahsil, immediately under the high bank of the upland. 
The most iioteAVorthy feature of tho tahsil after tho two great rivers is 
the Sasur-Kluuleri nadi, whicli, flowing from west to cast, divides it into two 
unequal parts, the northern being tho larger. This stream receives the drain- 
age of nearly the wlude of tho upland. Its banks are fringed with a broad 
border of drainage channels and ravines, which become deeper and more 
extensive at every step eastward. In tho dry weather tho stream almost 
runs dry, but in the rains it pours down a flood, and in the eastern half of its 
course, its drainage channels spread to the south almost to tho watershed, from 
whence similar channels run to tho Jumna, and tho country hero becomes a 
net-work of ravines. 

Leaving out of consideration for the present the peninsula on which tho 
city of Allahabad stands, the characteristics of which are peculiar, tho tract of 
upland north of the Sasur-Khaderi may be described as a nearly level plain, 
with lightish but productive soil, and containing no jhils and but few tanks, but 
possessing considerable facilities rfor irrigation from wells. Water is found at 
a depth of about 30 feet, and the subsoil is strong enough to admit ot the siuis- 
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ing of eartljen wells. Irrigation covers some 43 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
The soil is capable of being worked up by good cultivation to great fertility, 
and is of singularly equal character all over the tract. Much land bears a 
double crop, and the ra6i, especially the wheat grown in irrigated lands, is no- 
tably good. The upland tract south of tho Sasiir-Khaderi may be divided for 
description into two portions, the main level portion to the west, and the 
uneven portion to the south and east. The upper soil of the former is stiffer 
and loss workable than that of the northern tract just described, while the lower 
strata are more sandy. Earthen wells, consequently, stand only in favourable 
spots, and masonry ones being expensive, the greater part of the irrigation, which 
altogether covers only 28 per cent, of the cultivated area, is effected from 
tanks. Tho coarser rabi crops succeed better thau the finer ones. The remain- 
ing portion of the southern upland tract contains, as may be gathered from 
what has been said in the preceding paragraph, but little level land. The soil 
is all light; sandy in tho level parts, and mixed with Jeankar in the raviny parts. 
There is hardly any irrigation, water being at a great depth and earthen wells 
being impracticable. The principal crops are : in the kharif harvest, jndr and 
hdjra; and in the rabi harvest, gram, either singly or mixed with barley. 

The above description covers the whole tahsfl, except the peninsula on 
which the city of’ Allahabad stands, which may now be noticed. The Ganges 
till it nears the end of tho tabsil, flows a little south of oast. About five miles 
north of the city it meets a promontory of upland which obstructs its course. 
Rounding this it flow's against the high upland of Jhusi on the opposite side. 
It then bends suddenly southwrards and meets the Jumna three miles east of 
the city of Allahabad. A line drawn northwards from the eastern quarter of 
the city to the eastern side of the promontory above described will mark the 
edge of the upland. From this a broad tract of lowland stretches eastward 
to the river. To tho south, on the bank of tho Jumna, tho land shelves more 
slowly, and it is difficult to say where upland ends and lowland begins. The 
soil of the upland portion of the peninsula is not of a high class ; the surface 
of the land is generally somewhat uneven, and wells in many places are diffi- 
cult of construction. But the land is very highly worked, being largely in the 
hands of the most industrious classes. The lowland is of two kinds. There is, 
first, the tract enclosed by the embankments connecting the Fort with Ourfiganj 
• and Dar^ganj with the upland ; and, secondly, the sandy tract outside, which is 
subject to fluvial action. The enclosed tract is highly productive, all the ordinary 
crops being grown in great perfection, and generally without irrigation. The 
sandy tract produces almost solely melons^ wheat, and barley* The soil is 
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naturally favourable to melons, and over a large area tins crop and the rdbi 
crops alternate year by year. 

About one-half of the tahsil is held by Muhammadans ; at the penultimate 
settlement about three-fifths were held by them, but 
several of their estates were confiscated for rebellion in 
1857* Among Hindus the principal proprietors are Kdyaths, Brahmans, and 
Rajputs; only a few villages are held by Kurmis, Banias, and other castes. At 
the last settlement, the Kayaths were found to have lost some of their property 
since the penultimate settlement, the Rajputs and Brahmans to havo remained 
nearly stationary, and the Kurmfs and Bani^ to have considerably increased 
their holdings. The revenue having been light, there was less forced transfer 
to the money-lending classes for debt in this tahsil than in the remainder of 
the district. But owing to the great sub-division of property, especially among 
the Muhammadans, who hold many of tho most profitable estates, there is little 
wealth in the tahsil, the profits being subdivided to nothing among the multi- 
tude of sharers. 

At tho last settlement, 19 per cent, of the cultivated area was held by Mu« 
haminadaus, 14 per cent, by Brahmans, 13 per cent, 
by Kurmis, per cent, by Kachhls, 2 per cent, by 
Rdjputs, and the remainder by other miscellaneous castes. It will thus be seen 
that Kurmis do not predominate hero as they do in the trans-Gangotio portion 
of the district ; their place is taken by the Muhammadans, who are indifferent 
cultivators. 

For the fiscal history of the tahsil, the reader must be referred to the dis- 
trict memoir [supra Part III., pp. 95-106]. The result 
of the last settlement was a proposal to assess a reve- 
nue of Rs. 3,2 064 in lieu of Rs. 1,99,446, that is, an increase of Rs. 1,24,618, 
or 62*3 per cent. This increase may appear large, but tho assessing officer 
was convinced that it was much lesathan would be fairly assessable if regard 
were had only to the quality of the land. 

All&habad. — The seat of Government for tho North-Western Provinces, and 
the principal place in the district of the same name, is situated in parganah 
Chdil, on tho extreme east of the tongue of land lying between the Ganges 
and Jumna. Latitude*^ 25 ''-2 7 '^-43*3"; longitude 81 **-5 4 '-12*7/' It comprises 
the city proper, the civil station, and three separate cantonments ; and is distant 
(by rail) from Calcutta 564 miles, from Bombay 844 miles, and from Agra 
279 miles. It is 340 feet above the level of the sea. 

* The latitaie and loDgitade of the church steeple. 
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According to the census papers of 1853 the city of Allahabad then con- 
tained 72,093 inhabitants. This number had increased 

Fopaiation. 

in 1865 to 105,926. On this occasion the population 
of the civil station and cantonments were included in the city total. The census 
of 1872 showed that there were 14.3,693 inhabitants in the cantonments, civil 
station, and city proper. Finally, in 1881, this number was found to have 
risen to 148,547, being composed of 79,932 males, and 68,615 females. This 
gives the populations of the city proper and Kydganj, Katra, and Colonelganj, 
the cantonments, and DdrAganj : but of these, the cantonments are not included 
in the municipality. Their population then (9,780) must bo deducted from this 
total, in order to find the number of persons in the muaicipality. On the other 
hand, there are a number of outlying villages within municipal limits, the. 
number of the inhabitants of which .added to the figure now arrived at, gives 
a total municipal population of 150,338. The area of the municipality is 
15,573 acres. The details of the population of all the places mentioned above, 
except the outlying villages, are 
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20,867 

Tib 


6,267 

2,007 

74 


8,954 

... 


with Kydganj. 
Katra Culouel- 
^ ganj. 


The following is a statement of occupations in the Allahabad municipality (not includ- 
ing cantonments) followed by more than 40 malesi : — (I) per* 
Occupations. employed by Government or municipality, 3,599 : (11.) 

persons connocted with the army, 323 : (III.) ministers of the Hindu religion., 1,456 : (IV.) 
barristers and [(leaders, 97 ; midhtdr$, 107 ; lawyers’ clerks, 117 : (V.) hdktms 76 : (VIII.) 
musicians, 217 ; singers and dancers, 67 : (IX.) school teachers (not specified as Govern- 
ment), 200 ; (Xr ) eating house keepers, 8»; inn keepers (bhatidra)y 77 : (XU.) domestio 
servants, 4,534 ; others engaged in attendance, 92 ; (XIII,) merchants, 45; money-lenders 
and bankers, (mafutjan), 482 ; money-lender’s establishment, 169; money-changers, 139 ; 
brokers, 278 ; small ware dealers (Jiisdti)^ 138 :(XIV.) railway servants, 1,417 :(XV.) pack- 
carriers, 4o ; carters, 342; hackney carriage keepers and drivers, 386; palanquin keepers 
1 liutnan numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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end bearers, 166 : (XVI ) boat owners and boatmen, 341 : (XVII.) weiglimcn, 82 ; porters, 
579 ; messengers, 1,130 : (XVIII ) landholders, 671 ; landholders' establishment, 154 ; culti- 
vators and tenants, 2,515 ; gardeners, 576 ; agricultural labourers, 476 ; (XIX.) farriers and 
veterinary surgeons (salutri) 67; horse-keepers and elephant-drivers, 1,091 ; poultry-breeders, 
126; fishermen, 200 : (XX.) booksellers 46 ; printers, 603 : (XXIV.) cutlery and metal 
polishers and sharpeners (saikalgar^ sdngnr)^ 56 : (XXVIf .) house proprietors, 99 ; carpen- 
ters, 693; bricklayers and masons, 587 ; house painters and gliizicrs, 249 ; cot weavers, 
61 ; chik makers 42 : (XXIX.) manufacturers and sellers of blankets, 51 ; cotton-carders, 
111 ; weavers, 369 ; calico printers and dyer.s, 87 ; cloth merchants {bazdz)y 384 ; braid and 
fringe makers, 62 ; manufacturers and sellers of caps, 44; tailors, 1,284 ; manufacturers and 
sellers of shoes, 475; bangle sellers, 113; washermen, 803 ; barbels, 991: makers and 
sellers of rope and string, 77 : (XXX,) milk sellers, 5.30 ; makers and sellers of butter, ghi 
and cheese, 123; butchers, 3.52 ; corn and flour dealers, 1,4.37; confectioners, {halwdi) 520; 
greengrocers and fruiterers, 576 ; itinerant victualler.^ {khdnchawdla) 61 ; grain-parchers, 
257 ; tobacconists, 265 ; hnkka tube and hukka makers, 69 ; betel leaf and nut sellers, 190 ; 
condiment dealers 136 ; perfumers, 55 : (XXXI.) tanners and le.ather workers, 

255 : (XXXir.) manufacturers and sellers of oil, 346 ; timber, wood, bamboo, and thatching 
grass sellers, 150 ; makers and sellers of wood combs, 82 ; bamboo ami cane workers, 98 ; 
grass cutters, 794; thatcliers, 341 ; leaf-plate makers, 82 ; (XXXlll,) stone-cutters, 481 ; 
lime burners and grinders, 90 ; excavators and road labourers, 1,. 546 ; sweepers and sea- 


Site, appearance, &;c. 


vengers, 1,221; earthenware manufacturers, 2*58; water carriers, 1,102; cutters and 
polishers of precious stones, 45; gold and silversmiths, 502; tinmen (kalaigtir) 92; 
braziers and coppersiiiitljs, 176 ; blacksmiths, 726 ; ironmongers, 47 ; (XXXIV.) general 
labourers, 4,150 ; contractors, 91 ; overseers, 63 ; writers imuharrir\ 282 ; persons in 
(undefined) service {naukari)^ 1,088 ; pensioners, 269 ; (XXXV.) beggars, 1,803, 

Allilhabiid first received its pre.seiit name in the time of Akbar. It pro-* 
bably derived its old name of Prayag from Puru, 
the sixtli in descent from Buddha^ who is said to have 
founded the old city about 2100 B.U.i On this point General Cumiingbam 
sayjj in bis Archn^ological Rt^port for 18G2-G'3 (Vol. 1., p. 300);—“ According 
to the common tradition of the people, the name of Prayaga was derived from 
a Brahman, who lived during the reign of Akbar. The story is that when the 
emperor was building the fort, the walls on the river face repeatedly fell down 
in spite of all the precautions taken by the architect. On consulting some 
wise men Akbar was informed that the foundations could only be secured 
by being laid in human blood. A proclamation was then made when a Brah- 
man, called Praydga, voluntarily offered his life on condition that the fort 
should be called by his name.” 

The situation of the old city is a moot-point. General Cunningham, in his 
Anmnt Geography of India, places it on the spot where the fort now stands. 


4 Settlement Report, p. 1. 
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The Chinese traveller Hv^en Thsang places the city to the west of a large sandy 
plain at the confluence of the rivers. This corresponds with its present position. 

Discussing the antiquity of the town of Allahabad, Elliot in his Supple* 
mental Glossary (p, 469) says 

*'The only materials we have are calculated to make us form different conclusions, but, as 
even the faintest light thrown upon the origin of ancient cities is precious, they may, contradic- 
tory as they arc, bo not unworthy of record and observation. When Mahmood of Ghazni cap- 
tured Aany^ on the banks of the Ganges near Fattehpoor, he would not have crossed over iuto 
finudlecund without visiting Frag, had there been a city there worth plundering. Again, when 
Mahmud Ghoree captured Benares^ we should have heard of his taking Prdq on his way; but it 
is not even noticed by any of his historians : and yet that there was something like a town at 
.Prdg before AUahahad was founded, «e are authorized to believe, not only on the grounds of the 
extreme improbability of there being no permanent residents at so important a place of pilgri- 
mage, bvit because there are evidences of the present fort having been built on, and partly com- 
posed of, the ruins of some former building : this may be seen by examining the face towards 
the confluence, and became further evident by the discovery of Hindu Scriptures and architec- 
tural remains, when a few years ago tbc foundation oi the Juniua face was undergoing repairs. 
The Pntatponree also, enclosed within the fort, is manifestly of great antiquity, even allowing that 
the Akhybur is, as is most probable, a modern fixture. Wilson, however Theatre L, 207) 

considers that Allahabad, or Prayaga^ was not a city till Akbar made it one. That Vaisali was 
not the ancient Allahabad (as asserted in the * Jour. R. A. S.^ No. X//., pp. 302-326 and * Jour. 
A, S. Beng.f Volume p. 4) is evident from the position assigned to it in the Chinese Travels ; 
and the question so warmly espoused at one time of the confluence having been the site of the 
famous Palibothray may now be considered fairly set at rest, to the exclusion of Adlahabad from 
that high honour.’* 

The municipal limits of Allahabad are as follows:— 

On the north and east, the river Ganges. 

On the south, the river J umna. 

On the west, the western boundary of the new contonmenfs, frona the river Ganges to the 
point where the said boundary crosses the Cawuporo road ; thence along the Cawupore road, 
the railway crossing at Sipahdargan j ; thence along the railway line west to Jairampur ; thence 
by the western boundary of the village of B^tsiri Mis&ri to the Sasur-Kliaderi river;, and tlfbnco 
the bed of the Sasiir-Khaderi to its junction with the Jumna. 


This area includes the whole of the city, the civil station, and the canton* 
ments. The last, however, are not considered part of the municipality. The 
following is a complete list of the villager which now exiat within the municipal 
and cantonment limits. [The villages to the names of which a star is prefixed 
have allnvial tracts of land called by the same names as the villages themselves, 
but which are practically quite separate from them ; those with (c) prefixed to- 
their names are situated either wholly or partly in cantonments.] 

Daryibad. SipahdargaiiJ, Arazi Grand Parade Ali Patti. 

Mirinpur. Sultinpur. Faiehpur Biefahua. * MustaMbad. 

Bady&pur. Atarsniya. Hishimpur. Bahman Patti. 

Raifllpur. Minh4jpar. Bagh&ra Zaburaddbpar. Baribi Patti. 
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Talshipnr. 

Karela. 

Kareli. 

B4japur. 

Chak B&jupor. 
Ainuddinpnr. 

Eaifiri Masiri. 
BhAwapur (Kaladanda). 
KAjruppur. 

Chak NirAtul. 


Eamorl Mab&deo. 

SarAi Mauja. 

Euceshipur. 

Usro&npur. 

Yahyipur. 

Shahrarabagh, 

Malak Raja. 

Patti Banda. 

Chak Lallu. 

Eimi Bagh. 


Earanpur. 

(c) BaghAra Balan. 

(e)* ShAdiabad. 

( 0 )* CbAndpur Salori. 
Gobindpur. 

* Patti Chirla. 

* ArAzi Barutkhana. 

* JhuDwal (two portions). 

* Mahdeori. 

* Baski. 


Bagh Tatib AH. 

Patti JalAl Berun Jhandi. 
Patti Jalal Andarua Jhandi. 
Bhikanpur. 

SarAi Bhiki. 

* Man. 

• Bell. 

Chikitpur. 

Nikauli. 

Rajapur. 

Muhauimadabad. 


The southern part of the Allahabad peninsula is occupied by the native city, 
which at Kydganj and Motiganj actually borders on the Jumna. As the city 
goes westwards, however, it gradually recedes from the river, from which it is 
* separated by the outlying villages of Daryabad, Minin pur, &c. At Karela, one 
of these villages, situated on the Jumna just within municipal limits, are 
the extensive distillery works of Karela Bdgh, belonging to Babii Nilkamal 
Mitr. Those suburbs are all situated on the eastern extremity of the series of 
sandy ravines which extend along the wholo of the Jumna border of parganah 
Ch&il. The city is for the most part situated on high land ; but parts of the 
muhallasoi Atarsuiya and Yabydpur are low, and in me year 1875 wore flooded 
with disastrous results by the Jumna, which overtopped its banks near Balua 
Gh&t. Kydganj, too, is rather low, being situated on the southern part of the 
kachlidr^ or alluvial laud, between Government Houso and the fort. The north** 
ern boundary of this tract is the suburb of Daraganj, founded by Dara Sbikoh, 
the son of Sliab JahAn, and situated on Akbar^s5aWA, or embankment, which 
protects the whole of this lowland tract from being flooded by the Ganges dur- 
ing the rains. During the floods of 1875 this embankment burst ; and the 
wholo of the lowlying tract was submerged. The suburb of DArAganj is hand- 
some, well built, and well drained. There are many fine temples in it over- 
looking the Ganges. Being the nearest part of the city to the sangam} or 
meeting of the waters, of the Ganges and Jumna, it is a convenient place of 
residence for the Brahmans {Prdgwdls) who get their living by attending the 
pilgrims who flock to this place from all parts of India. A large fliir is held 
annually on the lowlying lands of the village of BarAlii Patti, under the fort 
Every twelfth year the fair is much larger than it is on other years. It is then 
called the Kumbh Mela ; and about a million of people of all classes attend it. 
An account of this fair has already been given in Part III. Lying below D&rA- 

1 Called also Tirheni, becaose the underground river Sarasvati is said to join the Gangea 
and Jumna at this spot. 
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Jumna bridge. 


ganj and to the north of Akbar’s hdndh is a long strip, of alluvial land which is 
entirely flooded during the rains. The civil station and cantonments will be 
described later on. 

The main lino of the East Indian Hailway from Calcutta and the branch 

. line from Jabalpur unite at Naiiii, on the south side of 

Coinmuiiicotions. ^ ^ , n i » i mi 

the Jumna, just opposite to Allahabad. Thence the 

united line goes info Allahabad over the Jumna bridge. This is a magnifleent 
Jumna bridge structure composed of 14 spans of 212 feet each and 

3 spans of 30 feet each. The bridge is an iron super- 
structure on stone piers founded on wells sunk 42 feet. The railroad runs 
along the top ; and underneatli it is a roadway 10| feet in width for cart 
traflic. The height of the bridge from the bod of the river to the rails on the 
upper roadway is 106 feot. The total length of the bridge is 1,110^ yards. 
It cost Ha. 44,46,323, and was opened for traffic in August, 1865. 

The Grand Trunk Road joined by the metalled road from Jaunpur enters 
the municipality by the Jluisi bridge-of* boats and roaches Ddrdgnnj at its 
496th mile. Thonce it runs through the fort cantonment, and enters the city 
proper at Kydganj, After that it runs under various names (mentioned 
below) through the heart of the city to the Sipahdarganj octroi outpost (situat- 
ed halfway between its 500th and 501st milestones), where it leaves Allahabad 
and proceeds on its way to Cawnpore. The Jabalpur road enters the city by 
the Jumna bridge. Tlie only other main approach to Allahabad is the Fyza- 
bad high road. This reaches the north side of the Ganges a mile and a half 
west of the Phtiplmiiiau bridge-of-boats, with which it is connected by an unme- 
talled road. After crossing the bridge, too, the country carts, &c., that come this 
way have to cross a wdde expanse of sand, over which the bridge contractor 
keeps an earthen track ; so that access to the city from this direction is extre- 
mely difficult. The riiaphamau and Jhusi bridges-of-boats are removed every 
rainy season, and the crossing has then to bo made in ferry boats, which take 
about four hours to make the passage when the wind is adverse ; and sometimes 
cannot ply at all. There are other ferries leading into Allahabad, but the only 
one that need be mentioned is one from the A rail side of the Jumna near the 
bridge (Balua Ghat). 

With the exceptions of the outlying suburbs of Kydganj and D6r4ganj, the 
Native city native city of Allahabad is entirely shut in and divided 

from the civil station by the line of the East Indian 
Bailway. For official purposes, indeed, the boundary between the city and 
the civil station is South Boad ; but between that road and the railway few 
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houses are situated, exce|)t the railway barracks, built by tlie Company for the 
^ ^ convenience and comfort of their employes. These 

buildings are large, airy, and numerous. The railway 
employes who live here form quite a colony of themselves. On the night of the 
Ifist census there wore found to be 665 European and Eurasian persons present 
on the premises, while with native servants, &c., there were 2,880. The line 
of railway barracks is over a mile and a quarter long, and blocks up the access 
to the city, as, for that distance, there is no crossing, although foot passengers 
can go through tlio station. 

The chief entrance to the city is under the railway bridge at Siiraj Ednd. 
This leads into Johnsoiigaiij, a large and liandsomo street, with broad stone 
pavements after the European fashion down i;ho greater part of it on both 
sides. Here a large miniber of Pars! and Bengali traders havo their shops, 
at which they do a good business. From the right of Johnsonganj, as one is 
going into the city, there branches off a large metalled road loading to Kachh- 
purwa. This road skirts the railway premises, and leads iip to the station. 
The free library is on this road, and the compound of a large mansion, or 
kvthif owned by the raja of Rewab, abuts on it. Continuing along the outside 
of the railway enclosure, this road passes the north side of the Khusru 
Ragh. This is surrounded by a high stone wall, and 

KhuMU Bagh. „ ^ j 

originally was the pleasuro garden of prince Salim 
(afterwards, the emperor Jahangir). It was named after his son, who died in 
1621, and whoso tomb, together with those of his mother and his sister, form 
the chief features of the place. On the opposite side of the road, the house now 
occupied by the superintendent of the garden is traditionally known as the 
house of the Tamholi Begum. This possibly may be tlie same that is at Fatehpuc 
Sikri called the * Lady of Constantinople^ or Istamholi Begum.^ Ihe garden is 
maintained by a grant from Government, an allotment from naziil funds, and 
by money realized by the sale of fruit, &o. After leaving the Khusru Bdgh, 
this road crosses the railway and goes into Kachhpurwa. 

Passing this road, Johnsonganj leads up to the chungigliar^ or municipal 
octroi office. This building also contains a post and a telegraph office. It was 
erected in 1858 just after the Mutiny, and was originally used as a tahsili, 
Behiud this are the city markets, two large and well-built edifices, erected 
for the municipality in 1873 by Rameshar Rfii Chaudhri. This is the part 
of the city commonly called the Chavky and hero it is that the principal business 
is carried on ; on each side of the markets are rows of shops where the chief 

1 Hand’boohfor Visitors io Allahabad, 

22 
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merchants of the place do their business. At right angles to the line of markets 
is the Grand Trunk Road, which is here called Mirganj ; but it will be better 
to trace its course from west to oast. As stated above, it enters the munici- 
pality by the Sipahdarganj railway crossing. It leaves the gas works (situated 
in Bhawapur) to the right. It then passes a number of gardens (the chief of 
which is Bdgh Mahadeo) and fields ; after which it runs through the Khuldabad 
sardi, a large enclosed marketplace adjoining the south side of the Khusrii 
Baght Over the gateway of this sai4i is the following Persian inscription 
IJ ifS -jf 

To the south of this sardi is the cholera hospital, a small building of the bun- 
gnlovr style; and behind that again a large enclosure called Bagh Manohar Das. 
After passing out under the cast gateway of tlie sardiy one sees on the right 
hand of the road an extremely handsome, tliougli small, Hindu temple recently 
erected by Shiu Dayal, a Kachhi government contractor. The stone carvings 
on this are curious and interesting. The Grand Trunk Road is here crossed 
by a metalled road running nortii to the lailw^ay station, and south in the direc- 
tion of the distillery. On it and near the station are the Stranger’s Home and 
the Lister Hospital. Cregsing this road, it then runs on to the Colvin Hospital, 
built by Government in 1801, which is the princijml medical institution in 
Allahabad. Here another road called Machhli Bdzdvy or the ‘ fish market,* 
branches oS to the station. On it is situated the chief meat market of Allah- 
ubad. 

The next place of importance on the Grand Trunk Road is Sardi Garhi, 
which lies to the left or north side of it, and is the principal resting place for 
native travellers in all Allahabad. Wo then come to t\\o Jeotmliy or city police- 
station, a handsome and substantial building of red brick, erected by the muni- 
cipality in 1874 at a cost of Bs. 75,103. Besides the usual police offices, it 
contains also the court of the honorary city magistrates. East of the, 
hoiwdliy a narrow street with a metalled roadw’ay called Rdni-ki- Mandi runs 
south. It is narrow but important, as a number of wealthy merchants live 
in it, and there is great traffic through it, as ii runs through the heart 
of the populous quarter of Atarsuia. From the kotwdli northward runs the 
• Thafheri Udzavy or braziers’ market ; wdiich again leads into the Sahzi 
Mandiy or vegetable market, both of which streets, though small and nar- 
row, are important on account of the amount of business done m them. 
The Grand Trunk Road then takes the name of MfrganJ, and running east- 
wards, leaves to its left the city markets, and a little further on the tomb of 
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Shdh Abdul Jalil, a Nakwa Saiyid, whose ancestors came from Arabia, This 
was built by his son, Ghulam Muhi-ud-din. The date of its completion is not 
known exactly, but it must have been about 1114 Hijra (1702 A.D.), the date 
of Shdh Abdul Julil’s death. The tomb is of considerable size, and very 
light and elegant in appearance. It is at present in good preservation, though 
discolored by exposure to wind and weather. Its existence is much threa- 
tened by the accumulation of grass and other plants growing on the dome. 

From- the south side of Mirgaoj, a short distance west of the Kotaparcha 
railway arch, an important metalled road runs down to Balua Ghat, crossing 
on its way Tucker’s bridge, near which is situated the Motiganj police-station. 
On this road a number of stone-masons have their workshops. Overlooking the 
river, at Bahia Ghat, on the east side of this road, is a handsome mansion 
belonging to the Maharaja of Benares. From near this point a metalled road 
runs east to tho Jumna bridge; having between it and the river the premises 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, in which at one time was the Judge’s^ 
Court ; and on its north side two broad and well-shaded roads, which pierce 
the Motiganj quarter, and rim into the Balua Ghat road and into the Grand 
Trunk Road near the Kotaparcha railway arch respectively. Passing under 
the Jumna bridge,, this road, shaded by a beautiful avenue of nirn trees, runs 
along the high bank of the river to the fort. Near the Jumna bridge, on the 
left side of tho road, are the North-Western Provinces Ice Company’s pre- 
mises, capable of turning out tons of ice per diem. Along the north side 
of the road hero is a considerable embankment raised during tho floods of 
1875, when tho Jumna' was overflowing its banks. 

The Grand Trunk Road next passes under tho Kotaparcha railway arch 
(from whence a metalled road leads down tho oast side of tho railway lino to 
the Jumna bridge), through tho Barahiia railway gate (situated on the branch 
line running down to the fort, at which latter place there is a station and 
•emerges on tho parade-ground near the Kydganj cemetery. 

Kydganj is a large and densely-populated quarter to the south of this. It 
is chiefly inhabited by low-class Muhammadans (many 
Kydganj. whom are domestic servants out of employmout), 

and ‘ Abirs,’ or cattle- keepers. As may be imagined, this is the most dis- 
orderly part of the city. The houses are mostly mud huts, tliickly crowded 
together, but along the main roads are some preteiiiioas mansions. Owing to 
the number of trees interspersed between them, however, the bird’s eye view of 
the quarter that one gets when entering Allahabad by the railway is pleasurable. 
Two good roads run through Kydganj ; the upper, on which is tho police station^ 
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and which runs from east to west as far as the Kotaparcha railway arch ; and 
the lower, almost parallel toil, which pierces Kydganj and Motiganj, and finally 
issues out on the Balua Ghat road at Tucker’s bridge. The Grand Trunk road 
then runs through cantonments past the gilded temple and the en(jaraping^ 
ground at Alopi Bujjh to Daraganj. At Alopi Bagh, in mauza Jalalpatti, is 
the temple of Alop Shankari Debi, the platform of which was raised 1,000 
years since. The temple was built only 70 years ago. 

Bdi aganj is distant about a mile and a half from the nearest point of the 


city, and is situated on Akbar’s bandit It is well 
Daraganj. built, being composed almost entirely of substantial 

houses and temples. There are a police-station, a post-office, and a dispensary 
here. The houses in tho eastern part aro mostly built round court-yards or 
hdraSj and the streets in this part are narrow. F rom the Grand Trunk Road 
westwards runs tho woll-pavod and well-drained main street. Except during 
tho time of tho annual fair, Daraganj is very chian. Its population consists for 
the most part of respectable Brahmans and traders ; and the police work here is 
very light. The Niranjani and Narinalla akhdras fakirs have large mansions 
here for tho use of the sect generally. During tho rains the river Ganges flows 
quite under Daraganj. At the north-western extremity of Darftganj is the 
temple of Nag Basu, probably the most frequented one in the placo. It was 
formerly but a small biiildiug. Some 60 years ago the late Maharfija of Nagpur 
raised it in its present form. A fair takes place every year on the lowland 
below it on 5th of Sawan sudi. In Dar&ganj also is a well-known temple built 
in honor of Madlioji, it is supposed some 1,500 years ago. 

The following is a list of the quarters, or muhdlas^ of the city, to which 
the translation or derivation of tho names, whore as- 
certainable, has been added 


Quarters. 


Marne of quarter. 


Translation or derivation of that name. 


1 . 

9 . 

d. 

4 . 

5 . 

6. 

7 . 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

U. 

1». 

13 . 


In circhi Khvlddbadf Shdhganjf Yahydjmrf Bahddurganj, Bjddshdhi Mandvif and Motiganj, 


Makh&s Kohna 

YAkulganj 

Ahmadganj 

Daira Muhammad Shaff 
Gujarati Mnhalla 
KhOshi Lai Parbat 
Akhara Man Kban 
Yahyapur 
Bakhtihi BA/dr 
Gaiiban Tola 
JNai Busti 
Nult&upur Uhdwa. 
Miidupur. 


The old horse* market. 
Buby market. 

Almiad’s market. 
Muhammad Shafi^s quarter. 
The Gujarati quarter. 
Khiisbi LdPfl hill. 

Man Khan's court. 

YahytVs town. 

I’aynmatcf's market. 
Carter’s quarter. 

New village. 
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Name of quarter. 


Transiation or derivation of tliat name. 


14. Ftiatuk Uai Gangd Piusad... 


16. Ku?ha Sanwal Daa 

16. Kut’.ha Hiihormal ... 

17. Khnldahdd . 

18. Dtiusaiila Tola ... 

19 llimuiHtganj 

SiO. Nihalpur. 

SI. ('bank Gniiga Das ... 

22. Mir Gnnj 

S8. Karai Mir Khan 

24 Dindhoraii Tola 

26. Siiltaiipur ... 

26. Maiioharganj 

27. Atala. 

28. Koeliin Tola ... 

29. Parynbad ... 

80. tjnchi Wnndavi 

31. Diira Sbdh Mujjat Allah ... 

39. Ghasij'ari Tola 

33. Daira vSbali Ajnial ... 

34. l»nira Slid * Ghuldin ’Ali ... 

86. Kiitidfgar Tola ... 

36. Atarisdiya. 

37. (’hak H< 

38. Dahadiirganj ... 

89 Shahraraiiagu 

40. PatharChaiti 

41. liasulpdr 

42. Tulf>hipur. 

43. Saditipur. 

44. Koftgaran ... 

46. Mal.ika. 

46. Muhtashimganj ... 

47. Haidan Tola ... 

48. Kdoha Sham Das 

49. Ganga Ganj 

60. Karcli 


61. Rajifippnr 

62. Mahajan Tola 

63. Chdh Chand 

64. Pdndariba 

65. Badahihi MandaTi 

66. Beniganj 

67. Johnstonganj 

68. Tazfa Kalin 


69* SardShoja’at Khan •», 

60. Shdh Nur 'Ali Ganj. 

61. Garhi Muhammad Zamdn 
62* Ddndipur. 

63. Macbhli Bazdr 

64. Sardi Gadha. 

66. Hammdm ... 

66. Thatheri Bdzir ... 

67. Sabzi Mandavi ... 

68. Rani Mandavi 

69« . Kalyani Debi „• 

70. Miuhajpnr. 


The gate of Rai Hangd Pras^dd (a local otHcer under the 
Muluiiiimadan r .le). 

Lane of Sanwal l>as. 

Liioc of Bahormal. 

AV)ude of bliss. 

11 ay inurkot. 
lliinmai’s marketplace. 

Market of Gnnga Raa. 

Mir Kbdo*s rnarkt't place. 

Mir Khan's hostelry. 

So n-itned after a cUss of Ahira or cattle 'keepers. 

King’s town. 

Marketplace of M inohar Das. 

Weavers' quarter. 

The riverside quarter, 

Jli::h market. 

Quarter of Shdh Ilnjjat Allah (a 
tirusa-cuiters’ quarter. 

Quarter of Slidh Ajmal (& fakir). 

Qiharter of Shah Ghuldui 'All (a fakir) 

Calender's quarter. 

(■hak usually means a patch of (rent-free) land, 

Hahddur Shuh's marketplace. 

Q'lartcr called “ The ornament of the city," 

Stonemasons’ quarter. 

The town of the Tiophet. 


Gilders* quarter. 

Grand market. 

Physicians’ quarter. 

8hdm Das’s lane. 

Ganges market. 

Pcrliaps named after a bitter plant called karela {momordiei 
charantifi). 

The town of the royal countenance. 

Bankers' quarter. 

Chand’s well. 

The stall of the betel-seller. 

King’s market. 

Probably named after Beni Madho. 

Named after Mr. Johnston, collector of Allahabad. 

Tazia =a a tinsel model of the tomb of Hasan and Ilusaln 
buried or thrown into a river by Muhammadans at tin 
Muharram, ATu/da » great. 

Shuja’at Klidn’s hostelry. 

Muhammad Zamau’s fort. 

Fish market* 

Turkish bath. 

Braziers' market. 

Vegetable market. 

Queen's market. 

The threshing-floor of Debi. 
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Name ofquarfcer. 


71. Baliia Ghat 
7a. Kutghar. 

73. balikgarij. 

74. Motigunj 
. 76. Ilatiya 

76. Mandavi Dal 

77. Kotu i^&icha. 

78. OhdKigaiij 

79. Katra Irddat Khan 


80. Kureshipur 

81 . Fura DliBiiku. 

82. FOra Hnidi. 
88. Khalisi lines 


84. Kydganj 
86. Saiai Mauza. 

86. Talab Nawal Bai 

87. Barahna. 

88. Sati 8bah. 

89. Madhuapur. 

90. fctuhbalia Hdgh 

91. Mandari Gur. 

92. Katra Ji Singh Siwdi. 

93. Kurnelganj 

94. Karanpur. 

95. Bakhtiydri, 

96. Fatehpur Bichhua, 

97. Bcli 

98. Bajapur 

99. Mohrl. 

100. Miragalli 

101. Giriganj 
109. Baski. 

103. Haja Basil 

104. Allahpur. 

105. Matiyara. 

106. Alopi Bigh 


Sandy cove. 

Named after Mr. Ahmntyi cullect'or of Allahabad. 
M'liket (Sanskrit). 

The dul (Split-pea) market. 

The heroV market. 

Iradat Khuu’s market. 

Jn the Ktjdganj circh, 

I Kuretlii as a caste of Musalm6n milk-sellers, 


Native artilleryman’s lines. JThis quarter is chiefly inha-' 
bite.d by the luitire employes of the Orduatice Department 
ill the fort arsenal] 

So named after General Kyd. 

Nawal R4i*s tank. 


Assembly Gardens. 

In thi Katra circle, 
Culonel’s market. 


Named after Mr. E. Bayleyi Commissioner of AllahabaJ. 
King’s town, 

Jn Ddraganj circle, 

Mira’s lane. 

Named after Ddra Shikob, son of Shah Jah6n. 

This muhalla contains the celebrated temple of Mg BdsUr 


106, Alopi Bigh ... I Alopi’s’garden. 

Situated for the most part on hi^li land, the city of Allahabad is easily 

Health and at.in.ge. ®»'“ drain commences at a large tank 

near the railway station, and runs through Sh6hganj, 
Yahyfipur, and Motfganj. During part of its course it is covered, and during 
part, is an open drain. It is constructed of brickwork, and is completed almost 
to the Jumna. When the tank above mentioned overflows, the water flushed' r 
this dram; and water can be lifted up into it at any time. There are nume^ 
ou8 other drains, but more are wanted. A number of tanks require to be filled 
in ; and the railway, which is carried through the city on a high embankment, 
seriously interrupts the natural drainage of the place. On the whole, the* - 
drainage Bystexn of Allahabad cannot be by any means considered perfect* 
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There are at present no waterworks at Allahabad, but a schonie is under con- 
sideration for bringing water from the Ganges at likri, a place about 12 miles 
west of the city. This is urgently required, as the wells of the station, espe- 
cially those in the new” cantonments and Oannington, give a very iusuthcient 
supply of water, and many of them dry up altogether during the hot season. 
The potable waters of this station were examined by Dr. May in February and 
March, 18t)9, previous to the great outbreak of cholera of that year. The 
physical properties of all the specimens afialysed after passing through filter 
paper were good with an alkaline reaction. The following are the results of 
some of the analyses^ 
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-.* 1 -. -A* me wuoie, a nealtny one; but every year a 

great deal of sickness is brought about by the huge fair at the Tirbenu In 
1880 the ratios of deaths from cholera and fever per 1,000 were 1*2 and 16*8, 
the corresponding figures for the whole of the North-Western Provinces being 
i'6 and 23‘11. Besides the medical institutions mentioned in the general 
description of the city, &o., there are a railway dispensary and branch dispen- 
aairies of the Colvin Hospital at Ddr&ganj, Kydganj, Katra, and the Qovern- 
■fliibnt Press, and an Eye Hospital near the kotwdli. Native private pracU* 
* Fifth R^ort <ff Analj/ta of PoU^li ffatvi, 1889. 
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tio&ers are numerous in Allaliabad, and seem to enjoy a considerable reputa- 
tion. Many of them are men who have studied the English system of medi« 
cine at Calcutta and elsewhere. Baids and hakims are very numerous. 

The only English newspaper in Allahabad is the Pioneer ^ the leading journal 
Ne^rspapers and printing 0^’ Upper India. It has a circulation of 3,750 copies 
dailj’’, and contains many pages devoted to advertise- 
ments. Originally started on the 2nd January, 1605, as a tri-weekly paper, 
it became a “daily’* in 1870, and has continued so ever since. In 1874 it 
was found desirable, for the convenience of foreign readers of the paper, to issue 
a weekly edition, with the stylo of The Pioneer Mail and Indian Weekly 
BewSy being a resum6 of the contents on Indian subjects of six preceding 
issues. Another daily paper in English, the Indian Herald, was started 
and carried ou for some time in the native interests. It was ably conducted, 
but there was not room for it, and it ceased to appear at the end of 1881. 
Vernacular newspapers of various sorts aro constantly springing up in Allaha- 
bad ; but most of them have only an ephemeral existence. At present (1882) 
there aro six of those more or less firmly established, vie., the JSiir-xd’/Lbsdry 
the Kdyasth Samdchdr, the Shamim-i-Allahabad, the Hindi Pradip, the Praydg 
Samdehdry and the Sahas, The first three are in Urdu. The Nur^ul-Absdr is 
the oldelt vernacular paper in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, being 
now in its 31st year. The KdyasthSamdchdr is a monthly periodical, published 
in the interests of the Kayasth community. Each of these papers has a circu- 
lation of about 150 copies. Tho Hindi Pradip professes to bo a monthly 
periodical of news, politics, literature, the drama, &c. It has now been in 
existence for five years, and has a circulation of 200 copies. The Praydg 
Bamdghdr has a circulation of 350 copies, a fact due to its low price— a pice a 
copy. It is in Hindi, and is badly lithographed. The Sahas is the only Ben- 
gali paper in these provinces. It appears once a week, and has a circulation of 
250 copies. None of these papers are of much literary merit, nor are they 
marked by violent or disloyal sentiments. 

There are seventeen printing presses in Allahabad, viz. > 

The Pioneer Press. The Nazair Kanuu-i-IIind Press. ' 

„ Presbyterian Mission Press, „ Jalali Press. 

„ Indian Railway Service Press. ,, Dharam Praknsh Press. 

„ Liverpool Press. „ Naiyar-A-IIind Press. 

„ Victoria Press. „ Vedic Press. 

„ Masdar-ol'barkat Press. „ Markham Press. 

„ Kdr-ul-AbsAr Press. „ Exchange Press. 

Qusami Press* ,, Trades Circular Press. 

„ Oriental Press. 
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Th^ Allahabad Charitable Association was founded in 1854 for the relief 

^ . both of the Christian and native poor, and especially 

Societiei, &c. - , . . o \ j Li* j i « 

for the maintenance of a leper and blind asylum; 

but, as now constituted, it dates from 1869. The funds of the association are 
derived from a Government grant of Rs. 200 monthly, a like contribution from 
the mutiicipalitj’^, the interest on Government promissory notes for Rs. 20,000, 
and the voluntary contributions of the community. It maintains a leper and 
a blind asylum, of which natives only are inmates, and a Strangers’ Home 
(founded in 1866) for vagrant Europeans and Eurasians. It grants general 
charitable relief in the form of small pensions and casual relief, and keeps up a 
Women’s Workshop ” for Europeans and Eurasians in the city of Allahabad. 
It grants railway passes to poor Europeans who have a certain prospect of 
employment at another station, but who have no moans of getting there. The 
association gives its help entirely irrespective of creed. It protects the 
public of Allahabad from an enormous amount of habitual house-begging ; and 
whilst discouraging indiscriminate relief, it secures to the really needy and 
deserving an economical and effective disbursement of alms. The Free Masons 
have a lodge in Allahabad, which was started in 1836. The Railway Institute 
was founded in 1866, and contains a library and a theatre. Other societies are 
the Independent Order of Good Templars,” the “ Anglo-Indian and Eurasian 
Association,” and thn “Young Men’s Christian Association,” all of recent 
origin. Native societies are the “ Allahabad Institute,” founded in 1869 for 
the promotion of the social, intellectual, and moral status of the native commu- 
nity ; the “ Banga-Sdhityotsdhani 5a6/id” (1877) started in the interests of Ben- 
gali literature ; the “ AVya Bimdj" ^1880) in which the Vodic verses are read 
every Sunday ; and the Prayag Theosophical Society,” a Bengali association 
dating from 1881. The banks of Allahabad are four in number;— The Bank 
of Bengal, opened in 1863; the Agra Savings Bank, whioh dates from 1842; 
the Allahabad Bank, instituted in 1865 ; and the Uncoveoanted Service 
Bank. 

Allahabad derives its importance more from the fact of its being the seat 

, of Government, its central situation, and its being the 

Trade. . . . 

only considerable town in a largo and populous dis- 

trict, than on account of any great manufactures that are carried on there. The 

exports of grain and piece-goods are considerable in themselves; but they are 

very small when compared with the imports. Probably much of the cloth 

exported is merely taken from out the municipality into the rest of the district. 

The octroi returns show that the principal places to which goods are exported 

- ^3 
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from Allahabad are Bombay, Calcutta, Patna, Agra, and Cawnpore. Importers 
of articles of food and clothing find excellent markets for their goods in Ehald4« 
b4d, the Chauk, and Katra ; while large quantities of stores of all kinds are 
imported by the contractors who undertake to supply the necessities of the 
military force stationed here. The chief imports into the municipality according 
to the official statement, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were 
as follows : — grain, 997,132 maunds ; refined sugar, 25,913 maunds ; unrefined 
sugar, 39,916 maunds ; gU^ 16,078 maunds; other articles of food, Rs. 2,67,737 ; 
animals for slaughter, Rs. 21,561; oil and oil-seeds, 43,458 maunds ; fuel, 
Rs. 58,958; building materials, Rs. 1,04,852 ; drugs and spioes, Rs. 36,450 ; 
tobacco, 9,067 maunds; European and native cloth, Rs. 11,15,270 ; and metals, 
Rs. 3,85,521. 

The municipal committee of Allahabad at present consists of twenty-five 

members ; whereof eight are ex-qfficio and seventeen 
Municipality. /« . i ^ , 

non-official. One member is nominated for the appro- 
val of Government by the Board of Agency of the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany. Four members are elected for the civil station by the occupants of houses 
paying a rent of lis, 60 and upwards per mensem. The wards of the city elect 
members as follows : Kotwdli, 4 ; Ddraganj, 2 ; Kydganj, 2 ; Motiganj, 1 ; 
Colonelganj, 3. The limits of the several wards are conterminous with the 
police circles. The qualifications for voters in the city .are — (1; ownership of 
houses or lauds within the w'ard ; (2) occupancy of bouses rented, or rentable, / 
at not less than Us, Q per mensem ; f3) assessment, or liability to assessment/ 
under the Income or License Tax Acts for the time being, or, if there be n<j 
such Act in force, liability to assessment under the Act next theretofore antece- 
dent. The income of the municipality is chiefly derived from an octroi tax, 
falling in 1881-82 at the rate of Re. 1 on net receipts per head of population* 
The following sources of income, however, have also been placed at the disposal 
of the municipal committee by Government:-^ 

(I) Site-tax and ground-rents on leased lands, grasing dues on onleased lands, In tbe 
civil station. 

(5) Surplus rents of confiscated Tillages within tbe jurisdiction of the municipal oommitteo. 

(3) Interest on the invested proceeds of lands in the settlement sold in fee simplsl 

(4) Surplus receipts of the local agency placed at tbe dbposal of the oommittee by Our- 
ernmeot. 

(6) License-fees for hackney carriages. 

(6) Fines under any municipal rules. 

(7) Fines under Gambling Act. 

(8) Taxes on sarais and bfizdrs. 

(9) Surpiui proceeds of municipal cattle ponndi. 
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The total inoome of the mnnicipality ia 1881-82 was Rs. 2,66,589 (includ- 
ing a balance of Rs. 11,576 from the previous year). The total expenditure 
in the same year was Rs. 2,30,027; the chief items were— collection, Rs. 14,709; 
head-of&ce, Rs. 4,320 ; original works (including compensation for houses, Ac.), 
Rs. 11,061 ; repairs and maintenanco of roads, Rs. 24,949; police, Hs. 28,711 ; 
education, Rs. 3,144 ; lighting, Rs. 4,391 ; watering roads, Rs. 9,444 ; chari- 
table grants, Rs. 7,853 ; and conservancy, Rs. 56,151. 

The cantonments of Allahabad are three in number,— -the new cantonment, 
Cantonments north cantonment, and the fort cantonment. For- 

merly there was a south cantonment occupying the 
present site of the Alfred Park and the Roman Catholic Cathedral : but it was 
found to be very unhealthy, and was abandoned after the Mutiny, when tlie 
new cantonment was constructed. This lies west of the civil station of Allaha- 
bad, and extends as far as the village of (Jmarpur Niwan, and from that village 
the western boundary extends in a straight line to the Grand Trunk Road. In 
this cantonment are the artillery lines, capable of accommodating one battery; 
the European infantry lines, whore there is room for a regiment at its full 
strength; and the native infantry lines, situated among tho ravines to the 
north, where a whole native infantry regiment is located. Here also is the 
station hospital : and out to the west, far from any buildings, the military 
cemetery. To the west also are the rifle ranges. The regiment of native 
cavalry stationed at Allahabad is quartered in the north cantonment, wliidh is 
composed of the Wellington and Chatham linos. These are situated in the 
extreme north of the Allahabad peninsula, between tho Bank of Bengal and 
tho village of Pbdph&mau. In this cantonment, besides tho native cavalry, 
several commissariat officials are quartered. Here also arc the offices of the 
Allahabad Circle Paymaster and the Cantonment Magistrate. To tho north 
is situated (in mauza Bdrutkh^ na) the ancient temple of Shivkoti in honor of 
the god Mahddeo, at which a large fair takes place every year in Bawan Budi 
Ashtami. The temple is said to be 1,500 years old. 

The fort, built by the Emperor Akbar about 1575 A.D., at the junction of 
the Ganges and Jumna, still stands; but it bus now 
assumed the appearance of a modern fortification to 
the sacrifice of pioturesqueness, “ the lofty towers being pruned down and 
the high stone ramparts topped with turf parapets and obscured by a green 
sloping glacis.”^ The Jumna runs on the south side, close under tbe fort walls, 
l^tween high banks having a width from bank to bank of about 900 yards. The 
^ Mr. B. G. Keene’s JIanil’book, 
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Ganges flows along the east face, with a breadth of 2,500 yards. Daring 
the dry months there is a stretch of sandy but cultivable soil, 1,500 yards wide, 
between the ramparts and the stream, but in the rise during the rainy season 
the river flows very close to the wall. As the fort is still used as a military 
work, no description of it can with propriety be given, and the few antiquities 
it contains have already been described in Part 111., under the head Arohaso- 
-LOGY. 

The civil station of Allahabad comprises the whole of the Allahabad penin- 
, snla within municipal limits that has not been des- 

cribed as being occupied by the cantonments or the 
city. It was laid out just after the Mutiny, under the superintendence of Mr, 
C. B. Thornhill, the then Cominissioncr. It is separated from the city by* 
South Boad, and parallel with this, running from east to west, are the Can- 
ning, Elgin, Edmonstoue, Club, and Thornhill Hoads ; while at right-angles 
to these are the Stanley, Albert, Clive, Queen’s, and Hastings Roads. All these 
are well laid out and shaded, and on each side of the Canning, Queen’s, 
and Thornhill Roads are double rows of trees with a ride between them. The 
Cawnpore Road runs diagonally through this netvvork of roads from south-west 
to north-east, from the Dlnimanganj octroi outpost to the Mayo Hall ; and a 
great deal of traffic passes over it. 

This part of the civil station is called Cannington, after the name of the 

^ , Viceroy in whose time it was laid out, and is occupied 

CaoningtoD. i . i i ^ 

by substantial houses built m a remarkably regular 

'manner, inhabited by the European and Eurasian residents. Intersf)ersod 
- among these are many shops kept by European traders. There are two hotels - 
Laurie’s and the Great Eastern, both situated near the railway station. Oft 
■Canning Road is the General Post Office, and on Stanley Road the North- 
’Western Provinces Club, founded in 1868, and containing over three hundred 
members. It is a large red-brick building, and at each end is an outlying block 
containing dormitories. On Queen’s Road, and near the railway station^ are 
the Government Telegraph Office, and the Cannington police-station. A^'liand* 
some stone church is now being erected by private subscription at the place 
where Canning Road crosses Queen’s Road. Just beyond this, baton the west 
side of Queen’s Road, is situated the Government Press, which affords employ- 
ment to 850 persons, and is kept up at a net cost to Government of Its. 2,24,972 
annually. The building was completed in 1874, and cost Rs. 3,45,000. We 

1 The roads in the civil station of Allahabad are 68| miles in length, of which 46| are' 
municipal and 12^ local. This total does uot iuuludc the roads iu cantoameuts. 
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next come to the Government offices, four rectangular two-storiod blocks, built 
of brick, with the external walls faced with sandstone in ashlar and rubble. 
These are in the classic stylo, and were designed by Colonel (now General) Peile, 
R.E., Public Works Department. The two to the west of Queen’s Road contain 
the Government Secretariat and the Accountant-General’s offices. Those to the 
east are occupied by the High Court and the Board of Revenue. These buildings 
\rere completed about 1870, and cost thirteen lakhs of rupees. On the Cawnpore 
Koad is the Allahabad Bank, a little to the west of which, just on the borders 
of cantonments, is Saint Andrew’s Church, the Presbyterian place of worship 
for Allahabad. 

The most frequented road in the Allahabad civil station is the City Road. 
This leaves the city at the Siiraj KunJ railway bridge, and runs straight to 
Katra, a large market, which has sprang up chhffiy to supf)ly the wants of the 
European residents of the civil station. On this road are Saint Peter’s College 
(a divinity school of the Church Missionary Society), the Alfred Park, the 
Homan Catholic Cathedral, and the now Muir College. 

The Alfred Park is the chief ornamont of Allahabad. Its area is 133 acres 

1 rood 29 poles, and it is situated on some slightly 
Alfred Park. r » » . J 

undulating laud, formerly the site of a very unhealthy 

cantonment. It is supported by municipal grants to the amount of Rs. 8,000 
a year, a Government grant of Rs, 1,600, and has minor sources of income. 
Near the centre of it is situated the bandstand, surrounded by beautifully kept 
flower-beds and grass-plots, a broad gravel pathway for pedestrians, and a 
spacious drive for carriages. This is tho chief resort of tho Allahabad commu- 
nity on band nights. In the Park also is an excellent cricket-ground, with a 
picturesque and commodious pavilion ; and adjoining this are lawn-tennis 
courts. The park is circled by a ride for equestrians. Besides tho houses of 
the park employes, the only buildings contained in it are tho Mayne and Thorn- 
hill Memorials, which in reality form one building. This was completed in 
1878, and contains a museum and Government library. The building was 
built from a design by Mr. R. R. Bayne, architect, Calcutta, aud is constructed 
exclusively of stone. Its cost was Rs. 1,90,000, The institutions it contains 
are maintained by an annual graut of Rs. 3,600 from the Mdgh Mela fund. 
Formerly there was a small zoological garden in the park, but it has now been 
removed. 

To the south of the park, on the other side of the Canning Road, is tho 
District Jail. The average number of prisoners here in 1881 was 579. This 
jail is under the superintendence of tho Junior Civil jSurgeon. The park is 
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separated from Government House on the east by Park Road. Government 
House is well situated, but is a white stucco building, without any pretensions 
to architectural beauty. On the west of the park, between it and the Club, 
stands the Roman Catholic Cathedral, an edifice in the modern Italian style. 
This is spacious and well-built, and contains a peal of four bells. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid in 1871, and the whole building cost Bs. 1,50,000. It is a 
conspicuous monument of the energy and devotion of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity in this part of the world, as Rs. 60,000 of the total cost (which sum, 
however, includes Rs. 1,200 granted by Government) were raised by private 
contributions. 


To the north of the Alfred Park stands the new Muir College, the founda- 

... ^ fion-stono of which was laid by Lord Northbrook in 

Muir College. 

1874, and wliich is now nearly completed. It is built 
in the form of a quadrangle, of which only throe sides are occupied by buildings. 
On the south is a large hall, which is to be surmounted by a dome, and at the 
south-west corner is a lofty tower. The college faces westwards, and on this 
side is a row of class-rooms, with deep verandahs on each side. Over the 
centre entrance is a small stone dome. The north side of the qnadrangle is 
occupied by the private rooms of the professors, and this part too is surmounted 
by a dome with a gilded vane. It has been proposed to fill up the fourth side 
of the quadrangle with an observatory building. Tho Muir College is perhaps 
the most handsome building in all India. It is in tho Saracenic style, and was 
planned by Mr. William Emerson of London. The stono used in its construc- 
tion was procured from Mirzapiir, and from Shiurajpur in the Allahabad 
district. It is estimated that the total cost will be Rs. 8,00,000. A statne of 
Sir William Muir is to bo erected in one of the corridors. It is the work of 
Mr. G. Simonds, and cost Rs, 10,000, which sum w^as collected for the 
purpose by a number of native gentlemen of these provinces headed by the 
Mabfir^jah of Benares. The Muir College, Mayo Hall, and Thornhill Memorial 
were all built by Mr. J. Heinig, Executive Engineer, Public Works Depart- 
ment, who has supplied the information concerning them contained in this 
article. 

To the west of the Muir College and north of the Club stands the Mayo Hall, 
Mayo Hall ^ bizarre structure of red brick, designed by Mr. 

Bayne, the architect of the East Indian Railway, and 
completed in 1879. It consists of a spacious hall, with an excellent floor for 


Mayo Hall. 


dancing, a lofty tower or steeple 180 feet high, and several spacious committee 
rooms* The major portion of the internal decorations are from designs furnished 
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by Professor Gamble of the South Kensington Museum^ The Ball is managed 
by a committee, and is available for all public meetings, &c. It is lighted with 
gas, and contains an e^ccellent bust of Lord M;iyo, executed by Boehm. This 
building was erected from funds subscribed by the projectors, and from grants 
made by the municipality of Allahabad and by Government. Its cost was 
about Rs. 1,85,000. 

On Outcherry Road are situated the Masonic Hall, the police lines, and 
the offices of the magistrate and collector and his subordinates ; opposite which 
is a handsome stone dharamndla for the accommodation of suitors and wit- 
nesses. The Bank of Bengal is north of Katra, and near it are the civil 
courts. South of these, on Ghurcli Road, is the office of the Pioneer, In the 
same building is a Government telegraph office ; and a little to the left is 
Trinity Church. A continuation of Church Road, called Lowther Road, 
passes along the east side of Government House, and runs into the city at 
Kotaparcha. On it is situated the Government High School. 

Katra and Colonclganj form a mass of native shops and houses between 
^ ^ Church Road, the Muir College, and the district offices. 

Katra and Colonclganj. i* i i 

They contain a police-station and a post-office. In 
Colonclganj, near the junction of the Fort and Mayne Roads, is a famous Hindu 
temple, supposed to be on the very spot where R4raa and his brother BharatA 
were hospitably entertained by the sage BhdradwAj. The main street of Katra is 
broad, well-lighted, and lined with nim trees. Two metalled roads run through 
Colonclganj at right-angles to each other. 

Phaphdinau is a considerable suburb lying about two miles north of Katra 
on the Ganges, which is here spanned by a bridge-of- 
boats daring the dry season, connecting Allahabad 
with the Fyzabad road. The police have an outpost here ; and here too ard 
situated an old magazine and the Roman Catholic Convent. The sisterhood 
are well known throughout Allahabad for their charity ; and their girls* school 
is one of the best educational establishments in the place. 

The Christian village ** owes its origin to the destruction during the Mu- 
tiny of 1857 of the Sikandra Orphan Press at Agra. 
The establishment was reorganised in 1858, and 
brought down to Allahabad in consequence of the change in the seat of Gov- 
ernment which took place then. The employes, all native Christians, were 
transferred to Allahabad ; and as they did not mix readily with the general po- 
pulation, it became necessary to supply them with a fixed place to reside in. 
A piece of rent-free land (situated on the west side of the new Pb&ph&mau 


Pbfiph&maa. 


Chriitian village. 
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Road), about 45 acres in extent, together with a grant of Hs. 25,000 for build- 
ing purposes, were allotted by Government for the purpose to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. This project was only entertained after considerable delay.. 
The final result, however, is a prettily laid out and well situated village on the 
highland overlooking the Ganges. This was built in 1870>71, and consists of 
about a hundred houses. From out the mango trees, which grow all through 
the village, peeps the spire of perhaps the prettiest and most English-Iooking 
church in the whole of the North-Western Provinces. This was completed 
and consecrated in 1875. The village also contains a commodious school- 
house, a dispensary, and a parsonage. The congregation of St. Peter’s Church 
is identical with the population of the village, and consists of 510 souls, under 
the spiritual and temporal charge of a regularly ordained native pastor^ of 
the Church Missionary Society. In the management of the village he is 
assisted by four other trustees, — the commissioner, the collector, the director 
of public instruction, and the superintendent of the government press. 
The affairs of the village, however, are to a considerable extent managed by a 
council {panchdyat) elected by the inhabitants themselves. The village now 
needs but little help from the Church Missionary Society. It is called Muir- 
abad, as it chiefly owes its existence to the interest taken in it by Sir William 
Muir, late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 

Andhawan.— Village in parganah Atharban, and tahsil Manjhanpur; dis- 
tant 33 miles west from Allahabad^ and 10 south-west from Manjhanpur-Pata. 
Latitude 25°-25-42'^; longitude 8l®-18-45". Population (1881) 2,248 (1,133 
females). 

Arail parganah.— See Karchrana TAHsrL. 

Arail. — Ancient village on the south bank of the Ganges, where it is joined** 
by the Jumna, in tahsil Karchhana ; distant four miles- south-east from Allah- 
abad, and 10 miles north-north- west from Karchhana. Latitude 25°-25'-10" ; 
longitude 8l®-55'.15". Population (1881) 2,162 (1,029 females). It is a 
Great Trigonometrical Surrey station. ‘‘ The date of its foundation is un- 
known, but it was partially rebuilt b}'’ Akbar, who called it Jalalabad, after his 
own title of Jalal-ud-dfn. This name has now been lost, and the city, what 
remains of it, is known by its ancient title.” \StUlemmt Report, 1878.] It 
contains two old Hindu temples in honour of Beni M&dho and Somesbar Nath, 
and has a Government school. 

Asrawi Ealan. — Village — close to the banks^ of the Jumna — in parganah 
Ch&il, and tahsfl Allahabad ; distant eight miles south-west from Allahabad. 

*■ At present tjie Berd. D. Mohnn, who supplied the materials for this notice. 
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Latitude 25®-22'.47'=' ; longitude 81®-46'.28^ Population (1881) 2,094 
(1,129 females), 

Atharban.— Western parganah of the Manjhanpur tahsi). It is bounded 
on the north and east by parganabs Kara and Kar&ri respectively ; the Jumna 
forms a natural boundary on the south and for half the distance on the west, 
separating the parganah from the Bdnda district ; while the remaining western 
boundary is formed by the district of Fateh pur. The total area according to 
the latest of&cial statement (1881) was 119*4 square miles, of which 77*8 were 
cultivated, 19’9 cultivable, and 21*7 barren; the whole paying Government reve- 
nue or quit-rent. The amount of this payment (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 1,00,716 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Rs. 1,17,839. The amount of rent, including local cesses paid by 
cultivators, w'as Rs. 1,47,635. There were 44,653 inhabitants (21,951 females) 
in 1881. For a description of the physical features, &c., of the parganah, see 
Manjhanpur TAHsfL. 

Barah.— Westernmost tahsil and parganah of the trans-Jumna tract It is 

„ , , . bounded on the north by the Jumna, which separates 

Boundaries, area, &c. . . » , , . . , 

it from parganah Chad ; on the east by the Arail par- 
ganah ; on the south-east by the Tons, which divides it from the Khairdgarh 
parganah ; on the south-west by Rewah ; and on the west by the Kirwi sub- 
division of the Bdnda district. Its average length is about 21 miles, and its 
average breadth about 12 miles. There are attached to it two isolated village.?, 
Chaukhandi and Khoha, situated in Rewah, about 12 miles as the crow flies 
from its south-west corner. The total area of the tahsil according to the latest 
official statement (1881) was 259*1 square miles, of which 141*9 were cultivated, 
72 cultivable, and 45*2 barren ; the whole paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent. The amount of this payment (Including, where such exists, water-advan- 
tage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 1,30,550 ; or, with local-rates and cesses, 
Rs. 1,53,497. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 2,20,805. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 242 inhabited vil- 

„ , lages : of which 145 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 72 

Population. , 

between 200 and 500 ; 23 between 500 and 1,000 ; and 
2 between 1,000 and 2,000. There were no villages with a population of more 
than 2,000. The total population of the tahsil was 53,430 (26,502 females). 
The density to the 8(}uare mile is accordingly only 206, while the average of the 
district is 520*3. Classified according to religion, there were 51,579 Hindus 
(25,605 females), and 1,851 Musalm4ns (897 females). 

24 
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In •physical features, this tahsll, together with that of Khairdgarh, differs 

, greatly from the rest of the district. These tracts 

Physical features. o ^ 

form the northern outskirts of the high tableland of 

Central India, and resemble in character the Banda and Hamirpur districts. 
The main feature is the long low ranges of sandstone hills, occasionally culmin- 
ating in small peaks of rock. Between these the land sometimes dips down 
into a broad valley of fertile black soil (md/j, and sometimes spreads into wide 
stony plains too dry and hard to be cultivated except in favourable spots. The 
tahsil may be divided into three main tracts ; first, the strip of lowland along 
the bank of the Jumna, varying in width from one to three miles ; secondly, 
the high upland tract, of which the main portion of the tahsil on the west side 
beyond this lowland strip consists ; and, thirdly, the low mdr plain lying on the 
eastern side. 


The first of these tracts is an old alluvial formation, the greater part of 
which lies on a level out of reach of flooding by the river, and is thickly 
dotted with villages and hamlets. The predominant soils are ddmat, si^on, and 
matiydr. There is little mdr, and only here and there is there any of the low- 
lying moist land known as kachhdr. The land is well worked, and the produce, 
as a rule, is good. The chief crops arc jddr and bdjra in the kharif ; and gram, 
and wheat or barley generally sown mixed with peas, in the rabu The second 
main tract occupies almost three-fifths of the area of the tahsil. On its rocky 
hills nothing whatever will grow, and on its broad stony slopes only a little 
kodon or some coarse kharif grain can be raised here and there. The interme- 
diate tablelands are generally covered with fields or the traces of fields. The 
soil is mostly an inferior mdr, and is easily affected either by an excess or a 
deficiency of rain. The depressions, however, between the hill ranges and 
tablelands contain fair mdr and matiydr soil, and rice is here pretty largely 
grown. The third tract is of much superior quality to the secoud. It consists 
of a low plain, which catches the drainage from the north and west. The soil, 
which is for the most part either mdr or matiydr^ is by nature moist. All 
the best lands bear a double crop of rice and rabi^ and the finer mdr soil 
bears good wheat and barley. The chief drawback to this tract is that, 
owing to its low level, it is liable to injury by floods in years of excessive 
rainfall. 

Taking the tahsil as a whole, it is much inferior in quality to any other 
part of the district, except the southern part of Khair6garh. The outtnrn is 
almost wholly dependent on the rainfall, and there is no well irrigation, 
except here and there around village sites. In the rooky tracts water is deep^ 
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and wells can only be sunk with great difficulty : in the lowlying tracts the 
soil, unsuitable for well-siuking and tank irrigation, covers only a small area* 
The nature of the soil, too, is such that irrigation can only he of use under 
certain conditions, and could not he universally applied : the soil generally, 
and especially mdr^ is so porous and sucks in moisture so quickly, that water 
will not spread over the ground at all, unless it has been pulverised and spe« 
cially prepared ; and to water a field effectually the water must be flung broad* 
cast over it by a laborious process. On the whole, it may bo said that the sur- 
plus which remains to the cultivators for the payment of rent is abnormally 
small even in ordinary years. The climate of the tahsil is unhealthy. In tha 
rooky tracts the heat in the dry months is intense, and water is scarce ; in tha 
rainy season the lowlying tracts become a swamp. The result is that fever is 
everywhere prevalent. 

The fiscal history of this tahsfl is iutricate. At the cession it was included 

Fiscal history ^ single contract of settlement with the then rdja of 

Bdrah ; but it was sold in 1810 for arrears of revenua 
and purchased by the rdja of Benares. It reverted from the latter in 1831, 
under a decree of the special commission, to L&lChhatrpat Sinh, father of tha 
present rdja of Bdrah, The detailed settlement of the tahsil, under Bogulatioa 
YIl. of 1822, was commenced hy Mr. Spiers in 1832, and completed in 1834. 
For some reason Ldl Chhatrpat Sinh was, under the sanction of Government, 
excluded from the management of his property, and the settlement of the 
entire tahsil made with farmers ; a mdl\kdna allowance of 20 per cent, on the 
Government demand, t, 0 ., one-sixth of the sum paid by the farmers, being 
granted to the raja. No inquiry was made as to the existence of proprietary 
rights inferior to the raja’s ; the farmers selected wore usually the mulcaddam$ 
of the villages when mukaddams existed, but they were settled with, not as 
mukaddams^ but as farmers, and all equally paid mdlikdna. The term of this 
settlement extended to 1847. In 1839, when Mr. Spiers’ settlement had' still 
eight years to run, tbo settlement of the district under Regulation IX. of 1833 
was made by Mr. Montgomery. But, apparently, the fact that in Mr. Spiers’ 
settlement the question of subordinate proprietary rights was not touched, did not 
occur to him ; and he accepted the arrangements as they stood, and took engagoi 
ments for a 30 years’ settlement from the persons he found in possession. When, 
however, the term of the farming leases of the preceding settlement expired, 
the matter was brought to the notice of Government, and between 1847 and 
1853 a succession of officers were appointed to investigate the question, while 
the rfija was again excluded from management for another term of 12 yearf 
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from 1847. The result of the iaTestigation showed that subordinate rights did 
exist in nearly two-fifths of the whole number of villages. In these villages 
the farming settlement accordingly terminated, and a biswaddri settlement was 
made with the mukaddama on the same terms as before, that is, the revenue 
demands were unchanged and one-sixth of the payments was given to the r&ja 
as mdlikdna. In a few villages in which the r&ja had formerly granted away 
his proprietary right, settlement was made free of mdlikdna with the per- 
sons in possession. In the remaining villages the farming leases were con- 
tinued for a term of 12 years, up to 1859, mdlikdna being payable as 
before. 

B^ja Chbatrpat Sinh died in 1354 ; but his successor, the present Raja 
Banspat Sinh, although admittedly competent to manage, could not assume 
possession of the villages last mentioned till 1859, after the farming leases had 
expired. In 1863 the rAja, having fallen into debt to the amount of three lAkhs 
of rupees, was obliged to sell his mdlikdna allowance of Rs. 12,781-3-7 to a 
banker named Manohar DAs for Bs. 1,40,000, and to lease bis zaminddri villages 
for a short term of years. In 1871-72 he resumed possession of his property, 
which now consists only of his zaminddri estate. 

Barah.— The tahsili town of the tahsil of the same name, situated on an un- 
metalled road, 18 miles south-south-west of Allahabad. L ditude 25°-15'-ll’75^; 
longitude 81°-45'*29*91". It is about a half mile distant from the Jabalpur 
branch of the East Indian Railway. The nearest station is Jasra, five miles dis- 
tant. Population (1881) 686 (327 females). It contains an imperial post-office, 
a second-class police-station, a branch dispensary (2,000 patients in 1882), 
and a village school. Situated in the midst of marshes, the place is very 
unhealthy. 

Baraut. — Village in parganah KiwAi ; distant 28 miles east-sonth-east 
from Allahabad along the Grand Trunk Road, and five south-east from 
Handia. Population (1881) 1,229 (549 females). It has a district post-office,an d 
a third-class police-station. 

Barethi.-'Yillage in parganah Mah ; distant 15 miles east from Allahabad, 
and 7 west from Handia. Latitude 25®-32'-38" ; longitude 82°-7'-26'’'. Popu- 
lation (1881) 2,803 (l,37i females). 

Barokhar.— Taluka of the Meja tabsil. See the article on that tahsil. 

Barokhar.— Village at the foot of the KhaimAr bills, in the very south 
of the district, in parganah KhairAgarh; distant 40 miles south from Allahabad, 
and 21 south-west from Meja. Latitude 24°-53'-50" ; longitude 8l®-58'-88'*', 
Population (1881) 3,210 (1,563 females). The local bAzAr, held on Wednesdays 
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and Saturdays, bas a traffic tbe value of which is estimated at Bs. 1,400 yearly. 
There is a police outpost. 

Bharatgaxg.— Town, about a mile north of M&nda and separated 
from it by a hill, in parganah Ehalr4garh ; distant 39 miles south-east from 
Allahabad, and 11 east from Meja. Latitude 25°-6'-59*3'^ ; longitude 
82®-18'-54*9'^. Population (1881) 4,043 (2,118 females). It has a district 
post-office. There is a flourishing market here, with a traffic the annual value of 
which is estimated at Es. 23,000. Trade is carried on with Mirzapur, Benares, 
and other places, principally in grain, cloth, metal vessels, &o. “ Famous for 
its dyed and stamped cloths and iron vessels ” [^Settlement Report j 1878]. It is 
called after Bhdrat, an ancestor of the rdja of Mdnda, who founded it about 
two hundred years ago. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XSC. of 1866. Dar- 
ing 1881-82 the .house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs. 843-9-9 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 1,469-13-9. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Rs. 669-S-lO), public works (Bs. 185), and conserTanoy (Bs. 216), amounted to 
Rs, 1,060-14-3. The returns showed 957 houses, of which 460 were asseised with the tax : tho 
incidence being Rs. 2-7-2 per house assessed, and Be. 0-4-6 per head of p(*puIation. 

Bharwari.— Village in parganah Chdil ; distant 24 miles west- north-west 
from Allahabad. Population (1881) 1,066 (443 females). It is situated at the 
junction of three metalled roads, loading to Manjhanpur, Mdratganj, and Koh 
Khiraj. Is a railway station on the East Indian Railway, and has an imperial 
post-office and a Government school. 

Bhita.— Small village in tahsil Karcbhana; distant 11 miles south-south- 
west from Allahabad, and 10 west from Karcbhana. Latitude 25°-18'-31*93" ; 
longitude 81°-50'-31*82". Population (1881) 503 (253 females). For an 
account of tho ancient remains at Bhfta, see Part III. under the head Antiqui- 
ties [supra^ p. 69], 

Bikar.— Small village, on the south bank of tbe Jumna, in tahsil Karch- 
hana ; distant II miles south-south-west from Allahabad, and 10 west from 
Karcbhana. Latitude 25°-19'-3" ; longitude 81®-50'-29'’'. Population 
(1881) 617 (346 females). It has an extensive trade with Mirzapur, Calcutta, 
&c.> in grain, linseed, cattle, and hides, which are exported from it in large 
quantities. 

Chail parganah.— Ftdfd Allahabad TAHstL. 

Chail. — ^An old village, noticeable only as having been in former days a 
tabsdi station. Latitude 25®-25'-18'^; longitude 81°-41'-5^. It is about five 
miles south of Para Mufti on the Grand Trunk Road, and distant 16 milea 
west from Allahabad. Population (1881) 1,741 (941 females). A Government 
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school is located in the old tahfiil building, and the village is still adorned with 
two handsome mosques. 

Charwa. — Large village in parganah Ghdil ; distant 19 miles west from 
Allahabad, and 3 miles south of the Grand Trunk Road, Latitude 25°-28^-50^ ; 
longitude 81®-37'*51^, Population (1881) 5,589 (2,819 females). It is prin- 
cipally owned by Brahman landlords. 

OhaukhandL^This village, together with Kboha, is included in tabsil Bd- 
rah, but is situated 12 miles over the border of the district in the Rewah terri- 
tory. Latitude 24!°-59'-53" ; longitude 81°.27'-5'^. Population (1881) 1,477 
(779 females). There is a local bazdr here, and the value of the annual traffic 
is estimated at Rs. 2,000. It is also a station of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey. It has been repeatedly proposed to transfer this village to Rewah : 
but negotiations with that object have always failed. 

Ohaoraai. — Northern taluka of tahsil Meja. See the article on that tahsil. 

Dadya. — Southern taluka of Meja tahsEl, which see. 

Daraganj.— Suburb of Allahabad city. See the article on that city. 

Daranagar. — ^Town in parganah Kara, two miles north of the Grand 
Trunk Road ; distant 89 miles west-north-west from Allahabad, and 4 north- 
east from Sirdthu. Latitude 25°-40'-54!^ ; longitude 81®-23'-28'®'. Population 
(1881) 3,273 (1,639 females). It has an imperial post-office and a tahsill school. 
The market, held daily, has traffic with Ondh, Agra, and other places, principally 
in grain, cloth, brass vessels, and cotton. The estimate of the annual value 
of this trade is Rs. 9,000. Dardnagar was founded in the reign of Shah Jahan, 
and named after bis eldest son, Ddra Shikoh. 

The watch and ward of the towa is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1881*88 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs. 14S-9-a from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 980-6-5. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs, 438-9-9), public works (Rs. 128), and conservancy (Rs. 128), amounted to 
Bs. 782-3-11. The returns showed 658 houses, of which 451 were assessed with the tax : the 
incidence being Re. 1*11-6 per house assessed, and Re. 0-4*1 per head of population. 

Deoria. — Small village on the banks of the Jumna, in tahsil Rarchhana; 
distant 11 miles south-south- west from Allahabad, and 10 west from Karchhana. 
Latitude 25°-18'-57"; longitude 81®-50'-6". Population (1881) 286 (154 
females). The local b&zdr has an annual traffic the value of which is estimated 
at nearly Rs. 4,000. Opposite this village, in the stream of the Jumna, is 
situated the picturesque temple of Suj&n Deota \yide Antiquities, p. 70]. 

Dhokli — Village in parganah Jhdsi; distant 17 miles south-east from Allah- 
abad, and 14 south from PhAlpur. Latitude 25®-2l'-26"; longitude 82®-7'-50^, 
Population (1881) 2,559 (1,262 females). 
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DubawaL— Village in parganab Jhdsi ; distant 10 miles south-east from 
Allahabad, and 14 south-south-west from Phdlpur. Latitude 25®-22'-12" ; 
longitude 82®-2'-51". Population (1881) 2,426 (1,218 females). 

Garhwa,. — Vide Antiquities [Part III., page 65.] 

Ghinpur. —Village in parganab Mirzapnr Ohauhdri; distant 25 miles north- 
north'Oast from Allahabad, and 12 north-east from Sor&on. Latitude 25°-43'-45"; 
longitude 82°-2'-51". Population (1881) 2,118 (1,107 females). 

Ghurpur-— Small village in parganab Arail ; distant 10 miles south from 
Allahabad, and 8 west from Karchhana. Latitude 25®-18'49" ; longitude 
81°-51'-23^. Population (1881) 144 (68 females). It has a district post- 
office, a third-class police-station, and a local b&z4r with traffic the annual value 
of which is abont Rs. 2,000. 

Gobri.— Village in parganab Sor^on; distant eight miles north from Allah- 
abad, and three south from Sordon. Latitude 25°-34'-0^5 longitude 81 ®-54'-25'’^, 
Population (1881) 2,131 (1,048 females). The local bdzdr, better known as 
Mohanganj, has an annual traffic, valued at between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500, 
mostly iu tobacco. 

Handia.— Easternmost of the three trans-Gangetic tahsils of the district, 
oomprising the parganahs of Mah and Kiwdi. It is 
bounded on the north by Jaunpur; on the east by Mirza- 
pnr; on the south by the Ganges, separating it from tahsil Khairagarh ; and on 
the west by parganahs Jhiisi and Sikandra. Its greatest length north and south, 
and its greatest breadth east and west, are each about 20 miles. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 296*3 square miles, of which 
J74 8 were cultivated, 41 cultivable, and 80*5 barren. The area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 294 9 square miles (1 74*3 cultivated, 40*9 cultiv- 
able, 79*7 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-reve- 
nue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water- 
rates) was Rs. 3,22,143 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,77,245. The 
amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,61,016. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contaiued 586 inhabited vil- 
. lages : of which 258 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. 

220 between 200 and 500 ; 85 between 500 and 1,000 ; 
22 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 1 between 2,000 and 3,000. There were no 
villages or towns containing a population of more than 3,000 inhabitants. The 
total population was 184,754 (91,090 females), giving a density of 623*5 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 165,420 Hindas 
(81,132 females), and 19,334 Masalm&as (9,958 females). 


Bouadaries, area, &c. 
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Farganah Mah may be briefly described as consisting of two lowlying 
tracts with a high ridge between them, and parganah 
lyt ca ea ares. as consisting of a hollow of lowlying land, the 

northern edge being formed by the Mah ridge, and the southern by the 
high bank of the Ganges. The soil of the lowlying tracts of Mah and of 
Kiwdi are clayey in character ; and the cultivated land in the former is inter- 
spersed with patches of lisar waste. The Mah ridge passes into Mirzapur, and 
a spur of highland from the same ridge enters the east side of Kiwai. The 
soil of this ridge is mainly loam, varying in quality according to position and 
level, and with little or no trace of 'Asar, The high bank of the Ganges, men- 
tioned above as forming the southern edge of the Kiwai depression, is a strip 
of highlying uneven hankar land, varying in width from one to three miles, 
and forming the high water bank of the river. North of this ridge is a 
strip of level loam, which intervenes between the ridge and the lowlying 
clay soil of the Kiwai trough. Only in the south-west corner of the tahsfl 
is there any alluvial land ; this adjoins and forms part of the Jhiisi kachhdr. 
The drainage lines of the tahsil lie east and south. There are numerous 
which receive the water from the highlands. After they are filled, the 
surplus finds its way to the Barnan, the Bairagia, and the Ganges. The Bar- 
nan ndla enters MAh at its north-west corner from Sikandra. After running for 
some distance in a broad bed along the Jaunpur border, it turns southward 
and passes through a large tract of lowlying rice land, which it annually floods. 
It then flows east and again north in deep cutting into Mirzapur. The 
Bairagia ndla runs through the south-west corner of Mah, and forming the 
boundary of parganahs Kiwai and Jhusi, empties itself into the Ganges. 
Neither of these streams carries water except in the rains. 

The principal landholding classes in the tahsil are Muhammadans, HAj- 
Landholders and te- BaniAs. Of the MusalmAn proprietors, the 

Saiyids of Utraon and Shaikhs of Basgit are the 
oldest, their possession dating as far back as the cession. Many of the 
BAjputs are also old hereditary landholders. The principal cultivating classes 
are Brahmans, Ahirs, BAjpnts, and Eurmfs. Their condition is much the same 
as that of their brethren in the other trans-Gangetio tahsils of the district. 
The high-caste cultivators are here as elsewhere in the district the favoured 
classes in the matter of rent-paying. 

There is nothing special to note in the fiscal history of this tahsil. Of 
. parganah Mah, no mention is found in any of the old 

reports prior to 1215 fasti (1808 A.D.) Parganah 


Hiieal history. 
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Kiwai was ceded by the nawab wazir of Oudh to this Government in 1816. 
Since their cession^ the revenues of both the parganahs have steadily increased 
at every succeeding settlement. 

H andily — The principal place in the tahsil just described ; distant 23 
miles east-south-oast from Allahabad, along the Grand Trunk Road towards 
Benares. Latitude 25°-21'-56" ; longitude 82'*-13'-50". Population (1881) 
1,992 (978 females). It has an imperial post-office, a first-class police-station, 
a tahsili school, and a first-class branch dispensary (3,234 patients in 1882}. 
The market— called Munshiganj — carries on trade with Mirzapur and Jaunpur, 
mainly in hides, the value of which In Rs. 7,500 annually. 

Hanumanganj. — Small village in parganah Jhusi ; distant 12 miles east- 
south-east from Allahabad, along the Grand Trunk Road towards Benares, 
and 11 south-south- west from Phulpur. Latitude 25°-24'-50"; longitude 
82®-4'-13". Population (1881) 633 (273 females). It has an imperial post- 
office, and a third-class police-station. 

lamailgaiy. — See Tikui. 

Jasra. — Small village, in tahsil Karchhana, noticeable only as being a rail- 
way station on the East Indian Railway (Jabalpur branch) ; distant 14 miles 
south from Allahabad, and 11 west from Karchhana. Latitude 25°-16'-40" ; 
longitude 81°-48'.48". Population (1881) 278 (134 females). 

Jhusi,— Southern parganah of tahsil Phdlpur; lies east of the city of 
Allahabad across the Ganges, which, making a bend to tho east after its 
junction with the Jumna, forms the boundary of the parganah both on the 
west and the south sides. On the oast it is bounded by tahsil Handia, and on 
the north by parganah Sikandra. Its average length is about 12 miles, and its 
avorago breadth about 10 miles. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 118’2 square miles, of which 71’2 were cultivated, 20*7 
cultivable, and 26 3 barren; and tho whole pays Government revenue or quit- 
rent. The amount of this payment to Government (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 1,38,704 ; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Rs. 1,62,163. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Rs. 2,04,659. The population in 1881 was 08,532 (34,503 
females). For an account of the physical features, &c., of the parganah, seo 
PhiJlpur TAHsm. 

Jhdsi. — An ancient town situated 14 miles south-west of Phulpur, on 
the north bank of the Ganges, and on the Grand Trunk Road. Latitude 
26^-26-' 18*8"; longitude 81°-56'-44*2'’^. A bridge of boats in the dry season, 
and a ferry in the rains connects it with D4r^ganj, a suburb of Allahabad on 

25 
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tbe other side of the river. Population (1881) 3,671. The town conaiets of 
New Jhfisi (population 2,267) and Old Jhdsi (population 1,404). Here is a 
Great Trigonometrical Survey station, an imperial poat-oihce, and a first-class 
police station. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 18S6. 
Daring 1881 >82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 123>12-8 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs, 734-0*9. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Ks. 332-10-0), public works (Us. 131-4>0)> and conservancy^ (Rs. 163-I6-0)| 
amounted to Ks. C80-1-6. The returns showed €65 honscs, of which 34S were assessed with . 
the tax : the incidence being Re. 1-12-0 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-8 per head of popula- 
tion. 

The town of Jlidsi^ is by common consent allowed to be the Pratisthdn or 
Kesij of the Puranic histories, the residence of the first prince of the lunar 
dynasty, Pnniravas, the son of Buddha, the son of tho moon. It was after- 
wards called Harhongpur^ and was tho principal sceno of the vagaries of BAja 
Harbong, from whom it derived its name. These vagaries tho r^ja carried to 
such extremes that Ilarhong-ka-rdp has become a proverbial expression for 
civil disorder and maladministration. Various stories are current about thia 
raja, all showing that injustice was the quality for which ho was most noted. 
Among other absurdities lie ordered that all things, whether rare or common, 
should bo sold at the same prico. This induced the great Gorukhnath when 
on his travels to take up his abode for a time at Harbongpur, although his 
teacher Muchhander counselled retreat. Not many days after their arrival a 
murderer was to be executed but escaped, whereupon tho rdja, in a rage, 
ordered that the two largest men in the crowd should be hung in the place of the 
criminal. The two largest men liiippenod to bo Gorukhnath and Muchhander ; 
who took counsel together, and, when brought to the gallows, quarrelled for 
precedence.' The raja, struck with tho strangeness of this- proceeding, inquired 
the cause ; and w’’as informed by Muchhander that they had aseortained from 
books and learned pandits that whoever should bo first hanged that day would 
go immediately to Paradise. “ If that be the case,*’ said the rAja, *4he fate is 
too good for cither of you. I’ll hang first, if you please and he was hanged 
at his own request. The devotees, shocked at the atrocities which took place in 
Harbongpur after his death, reduced it to ruins. Musalmdns ascribe its destruc- 
tion to a miracle of Saiyid ’AH Murtuza, who died in 1359 A-D, ; and who is said 
to have changed the name of tho place to Jbusi, which name is derived from 
jMnsa^ a kind of grass which is abundant there. In the time of Akbar the 
town was known by the name of Hadiahas ; and it formed one of the triangle 
‘ Vidt Elliot's G lostary f ** Hurbong-Tia-fqj** 
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of cities (Pray&g and Jalalabad being the others') forming the. centre from- 
which the stiba of Allahabad was ruled. It subsequently reassuinod its older 
name. 

— Village in parganuh Chail ; distant 21 miles west from Allahabad. 
Latitude 25°-28'-53"; longitude 81°*35'-29". Population (1881) 2,105 (1,132 
females). It contains a Government school. 

Kalianpur.— Village in pargauah Soraon; distant 21 miles north from 
Allahabad, and 10 miles north from Soraon. Latitude 25°-44:'-20" ; longi- 
tude 81°-50'-54". Population (1881) 2,2*7 (1,15‘J females). 

Kara parganah.— PtVfi Siratuu TAiisfL. 

Kara. — Large town on the banks of the Ganges, in tahsil Sirdthu ; distant 
^41 miles west-north-west from Allahabad, four miles north of the Grand 
Trunk Hoad, and five north-north-east from Sirathu. Latitude 25®-41'-55"; 
longitude 81°-24'-21". By tho census of 1881 the area was 133 acres, with 
a total population of 5,080 (2,5b*4 females), giving a density of 38 to the 
acre. The Hindus numbered 2,054 (1,044 females), and Miisalmans 3,020 
(1,520 females). It is a station of tho Great Trigonometrical {Survey, and has 
an imperial post-office and a third-class police-station. There is a large fair 
held hero every year, when the standard of Ghuzi Mir, a celebrated /uHr, 
is carried in procession. The market has traffic with Oiidh and Fatehpur, 
principally in grain, cloth, and papei:, which is estimated as . having a yearly 
value of Hs. 8,000. Mr. Porter, tho settlement officer, remarks : — “ There 
was formerly a largo trade and manufacture of paper in this town, but it has 
of late much declined.” This is mainly due to the paper factories- whicli 
have been established at Shiurarapur (Serampore). The blankets made hero, 
are still well known. The place is celebrated as being the seat of government 
* of the Pathan Ma of Kara-Manikpur ; and its vicissitudes of fortune are 
described in the historical notice of the district in Part III. Its ruins are 
alluded to under the head of Antiquities. The water-supply of the place is 
very scanty. 

The watch and ward of the town in provided for by taxation under Act XX. of ISffS. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a buluuco of Rs. 167-1-9 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of lls. 1,066-14*6. The expenditure, which wa.s 
chiefly on police (Rs. 467-13-9), public works (K^. 120), and const-rvancy (Us. 20o), 
amounted to Rs. 898-9-11. The returns showed' 1,010 housis, of which 4S5 were assessed 
with the tax : the incidence being Re. 1-14-3 per bouse assessed, and Itc. 0-3-2 per head of 
population. 

Karari-— ’Eastern parganah of the Manjhanpur tahsil. It is bounded on 
the north by parganah Kara ; on the east by parganuh Chail ; on the south by 
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the Jumna, which separates ii from the B&nda district ; and on the west by 
parganah Atharban. The total area according to the latest ofRcial statement 
(1881) was 154*3 square miles, of which 99*1 were cultivated, 19*1 cultivable, 
and 36*1 barren; all paying Government revenne or quit-rent. The amount of 
tliis payment (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water- 
rates) was Rs. 1,37,552 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 1,60,936. The 
amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,39,874. 
Population (1881) 75,630 (38,116 females). For a description of the physical 
features, &c., see Manjeanpctr TAHstL. 

Xarari. — Town in the parganah of the same name ; distant {vid Grand 
Trunk Road and BharwAri) 33 miles west from Allahabad and 6 south-east from 
Manjhanpur-Pata. Latitude 25°-27'-5'' ; longitude 81°-28'-19". Population 
(1881) 3,534 (1,658 females). It has an imperial post-office, a Government 
school, and a second-class police-station. Act XX. of 1856 was once in force 
for a short time ; but had to be withdrawn owing to the opposition shown to it 
by the inhabitants, who, as soon as it was introduced, proceeded to leave the 
town. There is an old fort here, formerly used as the tahsili ; but it is now in 
ruins. The local bazar has an annual traffic of a value estimated at Rs. 1,000. 
The principal inhabitants arc Saiyids of tho Bhia sect, who claim descent from 
Saiyid Hasam, who came direct from Persia and founded Karari. 

Kaxchhana. — Middle tahsil of the three trans- Jumna tahsils, conterminous 
with the parganah of Arail. It is bounded on the west 
by tahsil Barab ; while on the north, east, and south 
it is enclosed by the Jumna, Ganges, and Tons, The Jumna divides it from par- 
gantih Chail, the Granges from parganahs Jliusi and Kiwai, and tho Tons from 
parganah KhairAgarh. Its greatest length north and south is about 19 miles, 
and its greatest breadth east and west about 22 miles. The total area accord- 
ing to the latest official statement (1881) was 263 square miles, of which 
168*9 were cultivated, 44*8 cultivable, and 49*3 barren; the whole paying Gov- 
ernment revenue or quit-rent. The amount of this payment (including, where 
such exists, wator-ad vantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 2,66,338 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,11,497. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 4,44,320. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 339 inhabited vil- 
lages : of these 126 had less than 20 J inhabitants ; 139 
between 200 and 500 ; 58 between 500 and 1,000 ; 13 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 1 between 3,000 and 
5,000. There are no towns of any importance except Karma, where Act XX. 


Boundaries, areas, &c. 


Fopalation. 
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of 1 856 is in force ; but Bbita and Deoriya are interesting from an antiquarian 
point of view. At Naini is tlie Allahabad Central Jail, Karchhana itself is a 
neat little village about two miles away from the railway station of the same 
name. The total population of the tsihsil was 124,094 (01,396 females), giving 
a density of 471’84 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 115,113 Hindus (50,984 females), 8,942 Musalmaus (4,397 females), 2 
Jains (both males), and 37 Christians (15 females). 

Karchhana is an irregular shaped tahsil, the northernmost point being 

on the Jumna between the East Indian Railway Bridge 
Physical teatures, , . « 

and the Allahabad Fort. It consists of lands of a 

very varied character. To the extreme west, the stone hills and black soil val- 
leys of the Barah tahsil are found in few villages ; but most of the land on the 
B^rah borders is lowlying clay soil (jmatiydr). This forms the basin in which 
the drainage ' from the hills collects, the surplus forcing its way north-east and 
west into the surrounding rivers. A strip of fine level loam, running north- 
west and south-east, and projecting northwards to the confluence of the' 
Ganges and the Tons, lies north of the clay tract. The extreme oast of the 
northern projection of this strip of loam is lowlying land flanked by a high 
bank, and is evidently an old bed of the Ganges. The water in it lies close to 
the surface, and the land is so moist that no irrigation is required. The soil is 
much the same, the crops as good, and the rents as high as^ in the upland 
irrigated loam tract. Except this lowlying tract, the country along the three 
rivers consists of strips of highlying undulating land, much cut up by drainage 
lines. These vary in breadth from one to three miles. Below these on the 
Ganges and Jumna, there are at intervals patches of rich alluvial land and 
large tracts of sandy waste. Besides the country already described, there are 
included in this tahsil a tract of alluvial land at the junction of the Ganges and 
the Tons, and two islands in the centre of the former river. Those are liable at 
any time to have their value largely increased by alluvial deposits, or, on thd 
Other hand, to be entirely obliterated by the action of the river. 

The original inhabitants of the tahsil are said to have been Bhars, and 

^ ^ ^ ^ traces of them still remain in the mounds of earth and 

Lanaaoldfirs and tenanta. 

brick (the ruins of their forts) that still dot the tahsil 
From the western portion along the Jumna the Bhars wore driven by Irddat 
Ebdn, the founder of Ir^datganj, and the reputed ancestor of the present 
PathAn zamind^rs. The northern portion along the Ganges was taken by the 
Bais R&jpnts, probably mercenary soldiers from Oudh ; they claim to have held 
since the time of Akbar. The east was conquered, so say the legendS| in the 
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16th century by Himpuri Pdndes under Pan Pande, from whom is derived the 
name Pan^a, their chief seat. The southern part, after the expulsion of the 
Bhars, was occupied by a branch of the Kanauj royal family of Gaharw&r 
R&jputs. These were the four principal tribes who succeeded the Bhars, and 
who date their possession since before the cession. The predominating culti- 
vating classes are Brahmans, Kurmis, Bajputs, and Aliirs. 

The fiscal history of this tahsil has been fully dealt with in the district 
memoir [Part III., pp 95-10()]. 

Karchhana. — Headquarters of the tahsil just described ; distant 13 miles 
south-east from Allahabad, with which it is connected by an unmetallod road. 
Latitude 25°-17'-2" ; longitude 8 1°.57'-32". Population (1881) 801 (389 
females). It has an imperial post-office, a second-class police-station, and a tahsili 
school. The railway station bearing this oaiiio is situated at R^rnpur, about two 
miles north-west of the village itself. The local bazar has a traffic valued at 
Rs. 2,200 yearly. 

Karma. — Town in parganah Arail; distant 12 miles south from Allahabad, 
and 6 west from Karchhana. Latitude 25'*-17'-52*; longitude 8l°-53'-14^ Poj)u- 
latiou (1 881) 3,204 (1,556 females). On Tuesdays jmJ Fridays a market is held 
here. The principal articles of traffic are grain, cotton, hides, bamboos, cattle, and 
metal vessels. Mr. Porter, the settlement officer, remarks that “ the trade in 
cattle and hides is larger than in any other mart in the district.’’ The estimated 
annual value of this traffic is a little over Rs. 50,000. Adjoining and forming 
a portion of the Karma market is the chak GhansliAm Das bazar, the annual 
trade of which is valued at Rs. 21,000. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 185C, 
During 18S1-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Us. 186-14-11 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Us. 1,016-6-8. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on 'police (Us. 468-13-6), public works (Us. 73), and consen^ancy (Us. 144), amounted to 
Bs. 759-13-8. There were 838 houses, of which 374 were assessed with the tax : the incidence 
being Bs. 2-1-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-5 per head of p!>pnIation. 

Kashia.— Village in parganah Chail ; distant 21 miles west-north- west from 
Allahabad. Latitude 25‘’-32'-28^ ; longitude ar-35'-25^. Population (1881) 
2,222 (1,153 females). It lies three miles south-east of Bharwdri, between the 
railway and the Grand Trunk Road. A Government school is located here. 

Kashia.— Village on the banks of the Ganges, in parganah Kara; 
distant 27 miles west-north -west from Allahabad, and 10 east from Sirathu. 
Latitude 25®-35'-50'=^ ; longitude 81®.30'-31^. Population (1881) 2,019 (1,038 
females). 

B^tra.—Fw?6 Allahabad CIVIL STATION. 
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Khairagarh parganah. — See Meja tahs^l. 

Ehair^arh. — Now consists merely of an old fort near the ^Tons. It is 
situated in the village of Khara in Chaur&si, and is tlierefore not even .in the 
limits of talhka Khairagarh. 

Kharka« — Western taliika of Meja TAHStL, which see. 

Khiri.— Village in parganah Khairagarh; distant 29 miles south from 
Allahabad, and 22 south-west from Meja. Latitude 25®-2'-l*S^; longitude 
81®-52'-2", Population (1881) 1,186 (592 females). It has a district post-office 
and a third-class police-station. There is also a small local baz6r here. 

Kiwai. — Southern parganah of tahsil Handia. It is bounded on the north 
by parganah Mali ; on the east by parganah Bhadohi of the Mirzapur district ; 
on the south by the Ganges, which divides it from parganah Khairagarh ; and on 
the west by the Ganges (which separates it from parganah A rail) and the Jhusi 
parganah. Its greatest lengtli east and west is 17 miles, and its breadth at the 
broadest part is 11 miles. The total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 143*5 square miles, of which 851 were cultivated, 20*8 culti- 
vable, and 37 6 barren ; all paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The 
amount of this payment (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not 
•water-rates) was Rs. 1,65,510; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs, 1,93,651. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,87,143. 
The total population at the last census (1881) was 85,768 (42,081 females). 
For the physical features, &c., of the parganah see HandiX tausTl. 

Kiwai. — An insignificant village in the parganah of the same name, situ- 
ated on the border of parganah Bhadohi of the Mirzapur district ; distance 
35 miles west from Allahabad, and 12 north-east from Handia, the tahsfl 
capital. Latitude 25°-27'-0"; longitude 82°-23'-30". Population (1881) 
224 (113 females). 

Koh Khiraj.— Village on the banks of the Ganges, in parganah Kara; 
distant 24 miles west-nonh-west from Allahabad. Latitude 25®-35' 43" ; 
longitude 81°-32'-42". Tiie Grand Trunk Road runs through the village lands. 
Population (1881) 1,665 (833 females). It has a district post-office and a 
third-class police-station. There is a boat ferry service here, kept up all the 
year round, except when the river is fordable. 

Kohnraror Kohrar. — Taliika of tahsll Meja. See the article on that 
tahsil. 

Kohnrar or Kohrar. — Village on the south bank of the river Tons, fa 
parganah Khair&garh ; distant 23 miles south-south-east from Allahabad, and 
eight west from Meja. Latitude 25^-8M9'37^ : longitude 82°-0^-6'53^. Fopu- 
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lation (1881) 2,093(1,048 females). There is a flourishing local b&z4r here, 
with traffic of a value amounting to Es. 4,400 yearly, also an outpost of the 
Meja police-station, and a Government school. Near the river are the ruins of an 
old fort ; and to the south of the village is an old hdoli, or well, with steps 
right down to the water. This is now quite out of repair. 

Eoraon. — Small village at the junction of six unmetalled roads in 
parganah Khairdgarh ; distant 35 miles south-south-east from Allahabad, and 
11 south from Latitude 24°-59'-35 32'"; longitude 82°-6'-27-5r. 

Population (1881) 1,098 (541 females). It has a district post-office and a 
second-class police-station. The local b^zdr has an annual traffic of a value 
estimated at Ks. 3,300. 

Koriyon. — Village in parganah Kara ; distant 42 miles west-north-west 
from Allahabad, and 7 north from SiraOiu. Latitude 25°-44'-40" ; longitude 
81°-20'-46". Population (1881) 2,135 (1,026 females). 

Kosam.— Consists at the present time of two villages, Kosam Indm and 
Kosam Khirdj — “ rent-free ” and “ rent-paying.” It lies in parganah Kar^ri, 
28 miles west of Allahabad, and 13 south of Manjhanpnr. Latitude 
25''-20'.26"; longitude 8r-26'-22". Population (1881) 1,927 (991 females) ; 
is., Kosam Indrn, 950 ; and Kosam Khirdj, 977. A full account of this place 
has been given under the heading Antiquities. 

Kotwa-— Village in parganah Jhusi ; distant 11 miles south-east from 
Allahabad, and 13 south-south-west from Pliulpur, Latitude 25®-22'-50" } 
longitude 82®-3'-13", Population (1881) 4,106 (2,047 females). Two miles 
to the south-west is an old Hindu temple, in the village of Kankra, where 
a small fair is held annually in the month of August. 

KydgaiJ,— See Allahabad tor. 

Lachagir.— *A famous bathing place of the Hindus ; situated on the 
north bank of the Ganges, about 3J miles due south of Handia. Latitude 
25°-18'-57" ; longitude 82"-13'-44". Population (1881) 1,197 (females 609). 
A metalled road runs to it from the Grand Trunk Road, and there is a police 
^outpost at it. A ferry connects it with the opposite village of Paranipur. In 
former days the river steamers used to stop here.^The place is sometimes called 
Easaundhan, that being the name of the village. 

Mah,— Northern parganah of tahsil Handia. It is bounded on the north 
by Jaunpnr ; on the east by Mirzapur ; on the south by the Kiwai parganah ; 
and on the west by the parganahs of Jhdsi and Sikandra. The total area 
according to the latestj^official statement (1881) was 152*8^ square miles,' of 
which 89*7 were cnltivated, 20*2 cultivable, and^42‘9 barren. The area paying 
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Government revenue or qnit-rent was 151*4 square miles (89' 2 cultivated, 20' I 
cultivable, 42*1 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists,, water-advantage, but 
not water-rates) was Rs. 1,56.,83S; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 1,83,594. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,73,873% 
The total population according to the census of 1881 was 98,980 (49,009 
females). The physical features, &c., of the parganah will be found described 
in the article on tabsil Handia. 

Mah. — A fort in the village of Jalalpur, from which the Mah parganah 
takes its name., 

Mahgaon. — Village in parganah Chiiil; situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 
16 miles west-north-Avest from Allahabad. Latitude 25 80 -37" ; longitude 
81°-39'-0". Population (1881) 2,076 (1,052 females). The principal inhabitants 
are Shaikh zaminrlars. Mahgdon was the home of the notorious Liakat 'Ali, or 
‘^the Maulavi” of Mutiny times. The place contains a Government school. 

Manauri ■-'“Village in parganah Chail; distant 13 miles west from Allah- 
abad, and about a mile south from the Grand Trunk Road at Mufti-ka-purwa. 
Latitude 25®-28'.4";. longitude 8lM2'-55". Population (1881) 1,274 (685 
females). It is a railway station of the East Indian Railway, and has an 
im[)erial post-office. An oil factory of the East Indian Railway company is 
situated here. 

Manda. — Eastern taliika of tahsil Meja. Sco tlie article on that tahsil. 

Manda. — A village adjoining the Mirzapur district, in parganah Khair^ 
garh ; distant 38 miles south-east from Allahabad, and 10 cast from Meja. 
Latitude 25”-5 -50"; longitude 82®-18'-24" Population (1881) 3,222 (1,663 
females). It has a district post-office and a second-class police-station. The 
local bdzar has a traffic, the value of which is estimated at Rs. 1,100 yearly. 
The Niranjarii and Nirbaiii Akhdrda of Hindu fakirs are numerously repre- 
sented here. The village is said to have been founded by the Bbars some 
seven hundred years ago ; and owes its name to Mdndo Bikki, a Muhammadan 
faUr who lived at that time. The Manda r&ja lives hero in an ancient stone 
fort. At the foot of the hill is a quarry belonging to him. • 

Manjhanpur.— South-western tahsil of the district, made up of the par- 
ganahs of Karari and Atbarban. It is bounded on the 
north and east by the Sirdthu and Allahabad tahsils 
respectively ; while the Jumna, forming the boundary on the southern side, sepa- 
rates it from the Banda district ; its western boundary is the district of Fatehpnr. 
Its greatest length north and south is about 18 miles,, and its greatest .breadth east 

26 
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and west about 23 miles. The total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 273*7 square miles, of which 176*9 were cultivated, 39 culti- 
vable, and 57*8 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 273*6 square miles (176*8 cultivated, 39 cultivable, 57*8 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land^revenue or quit- rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Us. 2,38,268; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Ils. 2,78,775. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,87,509. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 269 inhabited 

„ , . villages : of which 86 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

FopulatioUi 

100 between 200 and 500 ; 59 between 500 and 
1,000 ; 20 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
2 between 3,000 and 5,000. There were- no towns containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants : Manjhanpur, the capital of the tahsil, contained a popula- 
tion of only 3,143, and is the only town in which Act XX. of 1856 is in 
force. The total population of the tahsil was 120,283 (60,067 females), 
giving a density of 439 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 108,221 Hindus (53, 836. females), and 12,062 Musalmdns (6,231 
females). 

The KarAri parganah is divided into two sharply distinct portions by 

the Kinahai ndla. which, running from north-west to 
Physical features, i ..i 

south-east, passes eastward into parganah uhail at a 

point about two miles from the Jumna. To the east of this nd/n, irrigation 
is mainly carried on from earthen wells ; and garden crops, opium, tobac- 
co, with stretches of fine healthy wheat, abound, and are the chief character- 
istics of the tract. To the west, wells are infinitely fewer, but jhils and tanks 
are numerous ; the soil is more sandy, the garden-produce less striking, and the 
wheat by no moans so luxuriant ; the autumn crops, however, are not inferior 
to those in the eastern part, and rice and gram are extensively grown. 
Both tracts have a large area occupied by groves and fruit-bearing trees. 
The Kinahai cuts up into ravines the villages on either bank to a distance 
^ varying from a quarter of a mile in the w*est of the parganah to a full mile 
in the east. Distinct from either of these main divisions is the tract over- 
hanging the Jumna, where there is a total absence of irrigation. The soil 
here is light and sandy, often stony, and composed in large part of kankar 
nodules. A high cliff overhangs the river, and the land behind it dips gently 
to the north. The face of the oliS is marked with great fissures aod ravinei 
winding down to the river. 
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In general features, parganah Atharban resembles the western tract of 
Kar&ri just described. There is the same comparative absence of irrigation 
from wells, the same prevalence of j/uZ«, similar extensive rice and gram cul- 
tivation, and, except in the villages bordering the Jumna, a similar abundance 
of groves and fruit-trees. The soil is uniform, except in the vicinity of the 
Jumna. Two miles from that river, in the south-west of the parganah, the 
upper tableland slopes rapidly down till the basin of the Alw&ra j/iZ/ is reached. 
A line drawn from Hiuauta, on the Fatehpur boundary, to Bhagwatpur, north 
of Katri, indicates the course of the ridge that separates the upland from this 
lower tract. The difference between the characters of the upland and the low- 
land tracts is great. The latter is overrun with jungle, and abounds with 
nilgdi and antelope ; the soil is dark and friable, and irrigation from any 
source is difficult. Mas4r here takes the place of gram, lo the west of tho basin 
of tho'Alivdra j/iZZ the land rises and overhangs the Jumna at a great height. 
The villages here are cut up by ravines, the soil is full of kanhar, and the sur- 
face of the country rolls in long shallow waves towards tho jhU, To the cast 
of basin, the country resembles the tract bordering on the Jumna already des- 
cribed in the preceding paragraph. Conspicuous in this tract is tho Pabhosa 
hill (5C5 feet high), the only hill in the Dodb. 

Among the proprietors in parganah Kardri, tho Muhammadan element is 

strong. The three chief families are those of Mahasvan,* 
Landholders and tenants. . , , i ^ ^ i i i 

As^arh, ana Kanipur ; they occupy between them 16 

per cent, of the whole parganah, and pay nearly one-fifth of its entire revenue. 
They are all Saiyids. Atharban is a Bdjput parganah. In their own villages, 
tlje Rajputs themselves cultivate largely, or sublet their lands at high rates to 
men of tho agricultural castes. In Karari the princii>al cultivators aro Brah- 
mans, Lodhiis, Chamdrs, Kurmis, Pasis, and Ahirs ; and in Atharban, Rajputs, 
Brahmans, and Rurmis. 

For the fiscal history of the tahsil the reader is referred to the district 
memoir [Part III., pp. 95-106]. 

Ma^jhanpur-Pata. — Principal town in the tahsil just described, situated iiv 
parganah Kardri ; distant 31 miles west from Allahabad. Latitude 25°-3 1 '-12" ; 
longitude 81°-25'-12'’^. Population (1881) 3,143 (1,597 females). It has an 
imperial post-office, a second-class police-station, and a tahsili school. The 
market here is held on Monda 3 "S and Fridays. Traffic is carried on with Banda, 
Fatehpur, and Jaunpur, in grain, cloth, and cattle, the annual value of which is 
estimated at Hs. 5,000. The principal inhabitants are Ban ids and Musalmdns 
cf the Shia sect. 
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The Tillages of Maejhanpur and Pita are united under Act XX. of 1856. During 1881>8S 
the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 108-1 4-6 from the preceding year, 
gare a total income of Rs. 878-0-7. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 866-5-4), 
public works (Rs. SO), and conservancy (Ra. 267), amounted to Us. 788 >8-1. The returns 
showed 7S8 bouses, of which 489 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being Be. 1-8-S per 
house assessed, and Be. 0-8-7 per head of population. 


Jlau-Aima.— Large town in parganrfh SorAon ; distant 21 miles north 
from Allahabad, and 8 north-east from Soraon. Latitude 25°-41 '-43" ; longi- 
. tude 8l®-57'-50". By the census of 1881 the area was 1 24 acres, with a total po- 
pulation of 8,423 (4,417 females), giving a density of 67 to the aero. The Hindus 
numbered 3,796 (1,933 fomale.s), and Musalm&us 4,627 (2,484 females). It has 
an imperial post office and a second-class police-station. The market here, held 
daily, has considerable traffic with Oudh and Jaunpur, in grain, cloth, tobacco, 
guT^ and cotton. The estimated annual value of the trade is Rs. 18,000. This 
town was once celebrated for its cloth manufactures, but they have been almost 
entirely driven out ojf the field by European fabrics. 

The waich and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 185 6« 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs 84-6-6 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of lis. 1,162-i-O. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs. 64G-7-9), public works (Rs. 41-7-6), and conservuncy (U^. 37.H-4-7), amounted to 
Ra. 1,077-7-10. The returns showed 1,266 houses, of which 6uu were assessed with the tax ; 
the incidence being Bs. 2-2-4 per house assessed, and Re 0-2-9 per head of population, 

Mcja (oftou also called Khairagarh, which is the namo of the parganah 
conteriniuous with it). — Largest talisil in the district, 
Boundaries, area, c. (JjyjJtjj the talukas of ChaiiiAsi, Manda, Oaiya, 

Kohnr&r, Barokhar, and Kharka. To the east of the tahsU is the Mirzapur 
district, and southwards it stretches down to the Rewah territory ; while to 
the west and north the Tons and the Ganges separate it from purganahs BArah, 
Arail, and KiwAI of this district, and parganah Bhadohi of the Mirzapur dis- 
trict Its greatest length north and south is 32 miles, and its greatest breadth 
east and west 34 miles. The total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 6608 square miles, of which 363'7 were cultivated, 112*6 cul- 
tivable, and 184 5 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 638‘5 square miles (319*5 cultivated, 107*4 cultivable, 181*6 barren). 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quiurent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was 
Rs. 2,97,745 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,54,089. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,64,796. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 581 inhabited vil- 
lages: of which 266 had less than 200 inhabitants; 212 
between 200 and 500 ; 74 between 500 and 1,000^ 


Population 
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23 between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 3 between 3,000 
and 5,000. There were no towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. 
The total population was 192,205 (95,744 females), giving a density of 290*85 
to the square mile, but this varies immensely in different parts of the tahsil ; 
while the northern part is as thickly populated as any other tahsfl of the dis- 
trict, the southern is almost uninhabited. Classified according to religion, 
there were 181,839 Hindus (90,595 females), 10,166 Musalmdns (5,041 
females), 195 Jains (108 females), and 5 Christians (all males). 

The physical features of this tahsil are varied in the extreme. A range 

Physical features Stone hills runs from Manda, on the Mirzapur 

or eastern border, through Meja and Kohrar, and 
along the Tons, almost to the Bdrah or western boundary of the tahsil. North 
of this range is a tract resembling the adjoining Kiwdi and A rail lands. This 
consists of a central band of good level loam, while along the foot of the hills 
is a trough of clay soil, and along the banks of the rivers narrow strips of 
raviny land. Alluvial lauds are found only at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Tons and north of Nahwai, where the former leaves the tahsil. This northern 
triict is densely populated and well cultivated. South of the range of hills, as 
far as the Belan, which runs almost parallel with the range at a distance of 
from 7 to 14 miles from it, the country is an enormous mdr plain, studded with 
small isolated stone hills. The western portion of this tract is drained by the 
Ldpar nadi into the Tons, and the eastern part by various small streams into 
the Belaii. Tlie chief characteristics of this middle tract are preponderance of 
mdr clay and stony soils, absence of irrigation, and, owing to scauiiiiess of popu- 
lation and the consequent inability of the inhabitants to cope with the spreading 
A;dns grass, large tracts of waste land. The portion of the tahsil south of the 
Belan is divided into two parts by a spur of the Kaitndrs. The part to the 
north-east of this spur is of the same type as tho central tract just described. 
But in the western part, the population is denser, loam lauds take the place of 
mdvy the tracts of waste and kdm disappear, and, though there is no irrigation, 
the crops are fine, owutig to the fertilising power of the leafy deposits brought 
down by the drainage from the Kairaurs. 

The immense difference in the densities of population in tho north and in the 
south of the tahsil is owing, not only to the barrenness of the land in the latter 
part, but also to the unhealthy climate. Fierce scorching winds sweep across 
the stone hills with great fury iu the hot season, while in tho rains the mdr soil 
becomes regular quagmire, and herding cattle in it induces the same sort of 
paralysis as in the B&rab tahsil. 
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The principal proprietary classes are Brahmans, B&jpats, Kurmfs, and 
Landholders and ten- MimlmAns; all these own more than 1 ,000 acres of 
land. The principal cultivating classes are, in the 
order of their importance, Brahmans, Rjijputs, Ahirs, Kurmls, K4chhis, Kewats, 
K4yaths, Musalma>is, and BaniAs. The difference in the soil and the climate 
of the northern and southern portions of the tahsil affects not only the number, 
but also the condition of the tenantry. In the north, with good climate and 
soil, we find a dense population, ample command of manure and irrigation, high 
cultivation, and fairly well-to-do cultivators. In the south, on the other hand, 
the poorness of the soil necessitates frequent fallows ; irrigation is, as a rule, 
unobtainable, except in favoured spots; holdings are large, crops scanty, cul- 
tivation slack, and the cultivators badly off. 

The earlier settlements of the tahsil wore made with Lai Israj Sinh, 

who was raja of Manda at the cession. In l«ll, 
rigeal history. t ■ r.. i it 111/1 -Kir . 

Israj Sinh mortgaged the whole tahsil to Moti 

Cband, a banker of Benares. On Israj Sinh’s death, he was succeeded by 
his son. Undr Partah Sinh, a minor. The Government revenue was then 
much in arrears, and the Board of Commissioners took the property under 
direct management. In 1219 fasli (1811-12 A.D.) the revenue of the tahsil was 
raised to Rs. 2,95,025, and from 122') to 1224 fasii (A.D. 1812-13 to 1816-17) 
the demand was progressive, rising in the latter year to Rs. 3,36,604. The 
tahsil still continued under direct manaoornent, the raja being allowed 
Rs. 2,000 a month for his maintenance. This plan was adhered to till the 
fourth settlement, when engagements were taken from Hiidr Parbib Sinh 
for Rs 3,38,7^5. ' Up to tho en<l of thi.s settlement there was no complaint of 
over-assessment; but the raja, having become extravagant to a degree, and hav- 
ing neglected his large and valuable estates, was found hop» lessly in debt when 
Mr. Montgomery began the fifth settlement in 1838. Tho history of the first 
year of this settlement was a long list of sales, farms, and attachment for arrears. 
In 1856 a thorongh revision was ordered by Government, but tho Mutiny put a 
stop to the work, and it was not concluded till 1860, when, as already mentioned 
in Part HI., large remissions had to bo made. These remissions amounted to— 
revenue, Rs. 34,721, or 10 5 per cent ; and mdliknna, Rs. 7,374, or 15’5 per cent. 
The effects of this salutary revision became at once apparent in the decrease of 
farms, and in the absence of attachments or sales for arrear.s. Of tho current 
settlement full details are given in Part III., under Fiscal Histoby. 

Meja . — The tahsili station of parganah Khair&garh; is a small village, 28 
miles south-east from Allahabad. Latitude 25®-8'-36'’' ; longitude 82®-9'-39'''. 
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Population (1881) 1^12 (653 females). It has an imperial post-office, a first- 
class police-station, and a first-class branch dispensary (7,012 patients in 1882). 
Its importance is due to its position, almost in the centre of tlie tahsii, and con- 
nected with all parts of it by unmetallcd roads. Here is a poorhouse main- 
tained by the charity of the local rAjas for the wretched cripples- so frequently 
found about here [vide p. 132]. There is also a fiue tank made as a famine 
work in 1878, and fed by a sacred spring at the foot of a temple, round about 
which a considerable fair is held once a year. 

Miohar — Village in parganali Karuri ; distant 20 nnles west from Allah- 
abad, and 11 south-east from Manjlianpur-PaU. Latitude 25°-24r'-40" ; longi- 
tude 81°.32'-54". Population (1881) 2,869 (1,408 females). 

Mirzapur Chauhari. — Small parganah, l^iug to the nofth-east of par- 
ganah Sordon, and forming part of tahsil Soraon.' Jt consists of only 44 scat- 
tered villages, two or three of which adjoin the border of the Sorfion parganah, 
two or throe others adjoin that of the Sikandra parganah, and the rt:st form a 
group entirely surrounded by Oudh territory. The total area according to the 
latest official statement (1881) was 18‘9 square miles, of which IU'5 were culti- 
vated, 1*9 cultivable, and 6'5 barren. The area paying Government revenue 
or quit-rent was 18 2 square miles (10 2 cultivated, 1*8 cultivable, 6*2 barren). 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-roveime or quit-rent (in- 
cluding, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 23,754; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 27,932. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 38,163. Population ^1881) 19,178 (9,745 
females). For further details see SoRitON tarsFl, 

Mirzapur Chauhari. — Village in the parganah of the same name ; dis- 
tant 28 miles north-north-east from Allahabad, and 15 north-east from SoiAon, 
Latitude 25°-47'-30^ ; longitude 82®-3'-20". Population (1881) 1,016 (519 
females). It is the parganah capital, and has a local bazar, with an annual 
traffic of a value estimated at Rs. 2,300. The place is noted for its manufac- 
tures in wood. Elliot says in his Glossary (p. 325J : — The taluka of Mir- 
zdpur Chauhdri was formerly in the parganah of Jalalpur Bhilkar in Hdnik- 
pur, the rest of which sark&r is in Oudh. It has been included in Allahabad 
since the time of Madari Ldl, dmiV^ 

Mohanganj.— 'See Gohri. 

Motigaiy— See Allahabad ciTy. 

Mufti-ka-purwa or Pdra Mufti. — Village in parganah Chail ; distant 11 
miles west-north-west from Allahabad, Latitude 25°-28'-49'^ ; longitude 
Population (1881) 1,746 (914 females). There is an imperial 
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post-office here, and a first-class police-station. Daring the Mutiny, for a 
short time this place was the tahsili station for tahsll Ohdil, as it was then 
called. It is one of the cholera camping grounds of this district. 
Munshigai^'.— Fic/s Handia villaoh. 

Munshi-ka-pura* — Village in parganah Jhdsi ; distant fire miles east from 
Allahabad, south of the Jienares road. Latitude 25°*25'-3()^ ; longitude 
81°-58'-44". Population (1881) 2,267 (1,082 females). 

Mdratganj. — Small village in parganah Ohdil ; .distant 21 miles west, 
from Allahabad. Latitude 25*^-32'-55^ ; longitude 8l®-35'-32". Population 
(1881) 990 (440 females). There is an imperial post-office here, and a third- 
class police-station. The bazdr is pretty well frequented by travellers down 
the Grand Trunk Road to Allahabad. 

Nahwai. — Small village on an unmetalled road in parganah Kbairdgarh ; 
distant, by rail, 34 miles south from Allahabad, and 8 east, as the crow dies, 
from Meja. Latitude 25°-9'-46'^; longitude 82 *^-16' -5 5'^. Population (1881) 
551 (278 females). It is noticeable only as being a railway station of the East 
Indian Railway. 

Naini — Village in tahsil Karcbbana ; distant four miles-south from Allah- 
abad, and 10. miles north-west from Karohhana. Latitude 25°-22'-42" ; lon- 
gitude 81®-54'-25". Population (1881) 554 (278 females). The station of 
the East Indian Railway which bears this name is situated over a mile away to 
the north, in the village of Ghaka, where are also situated the Naini imperial 
post-office and the Naini third-class police-station. The Naini Central Jail is 
some little distance to the north-east of the railway station, and constitutes a 
village by itself, called Arazi Jailkbdna. 

Kara. — Village in parganah Kara ; distant 37 miles west from Allahabad, 
and 7 south from Sirdthu. Latitude 25®-3 1 '-50^ ; longitude 81°-l8'-55"‘. 
Population (1881) 2,338 (1,298 females). The local b4z4r has an estimated 
annual traffic of Rs. 1,000. 

Nawabganj. — Westernmost of the trans-Gan getio parganahs of the dis- 
trict, forming with parganahs Sor4on and Mirz4pur Chauhari the tahsil of 
Sor4on. It is bounded on the west and north by the Parl4bgarh district of 
Oudh ; on the east by the Sordon parganah ; and on the south by the Ganges, 
which divides it from parganah Chdil. Its greatest length east and west is 
about 16 miles, and its average breadth about 6^ miles. The total area accord- 
ing to the latest official statement ^1881) was 87*3 square miles, of which 55*3 
were cultivated, 15*2 cultivable, and 16*8 barren, all paying Government reve- 
nue or quit-rent. iThe amount of this payment (including, where such exists, 
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water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 1,04,373 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Rs. 1,22,117. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 1,59,355. The total population in 1881 was 07,634 (34,282 
females). For a description of the physical features, &c., of the parganah, see 
SorAoN TAHSfL. 

Nawabganj. — An old villnge in tahsil Soiaon ; distant 12 J mites 
north-west from Allahabad, and 8 west-south-west from Soraon. Latitude 
25°-34'.l"; longitude 81°-46'.54". Population (1881) 1,485 (769 females). 
It is a parganah capital ; and contains an imperial post-office and a third-class 
police-station. “ The parganah of Singraur received its new name of Nawdb- 
ganj from Naw&b Mansur ’Ali Khan, who built a ganj and town .near Singraur, 
which he established as the chief station of the- parganah.’* — [Elliot’s Glossarjjy 
p. 324.] 

Pabhosd. — Small village in parganah Atluirban ; distant 32 miles west- 
south-Avest from Allahabad, and 12 south from Uanjhanpnr-Pata. Popu- 
lation (1881) 739 (377 females). Thero is a stony hill hero, 565 feet high, 
on which has been erected a temple in honor of Parasnath ; also a pillar 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. Latitude 25®-2l'-17'32" ; longl* 
tudo81®-2l'-35’58r'. 

Pachchhim Sarira. — Village in parganah Atharban ; distant 31 miles west 
from Allahabad, and 8 south-soutli-west from Manjhsjnpur-Pata. Lati- 
tude 25-°25'-42"; longitude 8r.20'-52". Population (iksi) 1,554 (731 
females). It is a parganah capital, and has a district post-oHice and a second- 
class police-station. The place is infested with monkeys. The inhabitants are 
principally Brahmans and Kshalris. 


Panasa. — Village in parganah Arail ; situated ajnid ravines at the junc- 
tion of the Tons with the Ganges ; distant 19 miles south-east from Allahabad, 
and 7 east from Karchhana. Latitude 25'’-16'-20" ; longitude 82°-5'-32". 
Population (1881) 2,803 (1,371 females). The principal inhabitants are Pande 
Brahmans, who claim descent from a devotee named Pawan Pande, who is said 
to have founded the town about 1,000 years ago. There can bo no doubt thjit 
it is an old place. It contains a police outpost and a halkabandi school. Com- 
munication with Sirsa is kept up by a ferry over the Tons. 

Phaphamau— Pttfc Allahabad civtL station. 

Phulpur. — A trans-Gangetic tahsil of the district, including tho parganabs 
of Sikandra and Jhusi. It is hounded on the north 
by tlie Partabgarli and Jaunpur districts ; on the east 
by tahsil Handia ; on the south and south-west by the Ganges, which separates it 
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from tabsils Karchhana and Allahabad ; and on the west by tahsll SoiAon. Its 
greatest length north and south is about 29 miles, and its greatest width only 
about 16 miles. The total aroa acoording to the latest official statement (1881) 
was 285*5 square miles, of which 160 8 were cultivated, 38’5 cultivable, and 86*2 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 284*9 square miles 
(160*3 cultivated, 38*5 cultivable, 86*1 barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 2,97,403 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses) Rs. 3,48,030. Tho amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 4,77,589. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 488 inhabited vil- 
lages : of which 205 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 71 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

20 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 1 between 3,OO0 
and 5,000 i and one, Chak KAsim alias Phiilpur (8,025), more than 5,000. 
The total population was 173,001 (86,780 females), giving a density of 605*9 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 151,618 Hindus 
(75,850 females), 21,378 Musalmdns (10,930 females), and 5 Christians (all 
males). 

The chief physical feature of the Sikandra parganah is the net-work otjhils, 
which lie spread over all the eastern and northern 
Physical features. ^ Some of these j/dls always contain water 

atld cover as much as two or three square miles. The largest is the 
Maildhan jhil, to tho north of Phdlpur ; it forms the source of the Barna, 
which falls into the Ganges north of tho city of Benares. The drainage 
of this part of tho parganah is eastward ; but the fall of the country iu that 
direction is very gentle, and the outlets are small, the result being that in years 
of heavy rain the jhils flood all the country round. Jn this tract water is found 
at a depth of only 15 or 20 feet, ami it rises much higher in years of heavy 
rain. t)sar plains, are common, there is a predominance of clay in the soil, 
rice is largely grown, and much land bears a double crop. Even in the driest 
years there is always water in the wells. The above description covers the 
main portion of the Sikandra parganah on the eastern and nortliero sides. The 
western part possess a somewhat different character. In tho north-west lies a 
small group of jhils tho drainage of which flows southwards instead of east- 
wards, into the Manseta nadi. The course of this stream aflccts the character of 
the country for about two miles on each side of it. Below Sikandra its course 
in this parganah is fringed with deep ravines. The drainage being thus carried 
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off more quickly, there are no large jkiU in this tract, and comparatively little 
fl^ar. Bice covers only a moderate area, the soil is of a lighter quality, and irri- 
gation is effected mostly from wells. 

The physical features of parganah Jhdsi are, owing to its position on the 
Ganges, various, and difficult to describe. The Ganges, where it bounds the 
parganah, runs for the greater part of its course close under the high bank of 
the upland, and consequently there is no kacfiMr land. Just above the town of 
Jhdsi, were the Manseta nadi^ mentioned in the preceding paragraph, joins the 
Ganges, there is a considerable tract of lowland, of a loose unstable character, 
and liable to change as the river changes its course. In the extreme south 
of the parganah hero is also a tract of fertile lowland, about six miles 
long by four miles broad at the broadest part, and still subject to partial 
inundation in years of flood. In the bed of the Ganges opposite tho western side 
of this tract, there is a large sandy island, some three miles long and two miles 
broad. This lies between two channels of the river, and is of a very unstable 
character, its main features changing every year by the action of the river. 
Behind the old high bank of the Ganges, there is a strip of sandy uneven land, 
varying in width from one to two miles. In parts it is only gently uneven, in 
parts intersected by deep ravines, and at one point on the western side broken 
by a curious depression that probably has been formed by some ancient break 
of the river. Behind this strip of sand lies the level upland, which forms the 
main portion of the parganah. The soil of this tract is generally a light sandy 
loam ; the north-east portion possesses some fair-sized jhih^ and the land 
approximates in quality to the adjoining portions of parganahs Sikandra and 
Mah, irrigation being effected almost entirely from tanks and jhilsj and iUbsar 
patches being frequent. Water in the Jhdsi upland is generally found at a depth 
of about 40 feet, except near the high bank, where it lies at 50 or 60 feet. 
Earthen wells, however, are nowhere very secure, and irrigation is chiefly 
carried on from jhUa and tanks. 

Prior to the penultimate settlement, the villages of this tahsil were grouped 
Landholders and ten- estates, popularly knowm as talukas, the 

chief proprietors being large families of Rajputs and 
Saiyids, with a few smaller ones of Shaikhs, Brahmans, and Kayaths. The 
estates had begun to be split up by partition before the penultimate settlement, 
and the process went on’more rapidly after it. This disintegration, due princi- 
pally to the want of cohesion in tl?e village communities, was accompanied also 
by transfers of rights. The principal purchasers are self-made men, v?r., money- 
lenders and others. The chief cultivating castes in the talisU are Kurmis, 
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Brahmans, and Rajputs; next in number come Ahfrs, then K&chhl^, then others | 
Muhammadan cultivators are few. The Kurmis, Ahirs, and other low-caste 
cultivators are all highly industrious ; but they are for the most part rack- 
rented, and live with the smallest possible margin of comfort. 

For the fiscal history of the tahsil the reader miist be referred to the 
district memoir [Part III., pp. 95-106], as there is nothing special to note 
about it. 

Phdlpur. — Chief town in tahsil just described, and in parganah Sikandra; 
distant 18 miles north-east from Allahabad, on the metalled road running 
from Jhiisi glidt on the Grand Trunk Road (near Allahabad) to Jnnnpiir. Lati- 
tude 25®-32-55" ; longitude 82®-8'-15." By the census of 1881 the area was 
174 acres, with a total population of 8,025 (4,017 females), giving a density of 
46 to the acn?. The Hindus numbered 5,185 (2,584 females), and Musalnmns 
2,840 (1,433 females). It has a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, 
and a second-class branch dispensary (S,235 patients in 1882). Tradition de- 
rives its name from Shaikh Phfil, who is alleged to have founded tlie town 300 
years ago. It is the centre of a coiisiderablo trade in grain, cloth, cotton, 
metal vessels, &c.; the annual value of this traffic being estimated atRs. 13,000. 
Mr. Porter, the settlement officer, remarks ‘‘There used to be a large trade 
in cotton and sugar in this town. The sugar trade has now almost died out. 
Native and stamped cloths of local manufacture are still sold to some extent.*’ 
In the neighbourhood are some X^rgojUiU or ponds, the largest being known as 
the Mailahan about three miles to the north-cast of the town, and covering 
upwards of three square miles in extent. It is, as already raentionod in the 
notice of tahsil Phdlpur, the source of the river Barna, which flows eastward 
into the Ganges at Benares. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 18S0. 
Daring IS81-82 the house-tax thereby iinponeJ, minus a deficit of He. i from the preceding 
, year, gave a total income of Its. 1,433-11-3. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police 
(Ks. 805-9-4) and conservancy (Rs. 461-71 1), amounted to Ks. i,tlO-i2-9. The returns showed 
S,3S1 houses, of which ],U47 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being He. 1-6-9 per house 
assessed, and He. 0-2-4 per head of population. 

Forab Sarira. — Large village in parganah Atharban ; distant 31 miles 
west of Allahabad, and 8 south of Manjlianpur-P^ta. Latitude 25®-25'-32*' ; 
longitude 8l°.21'-30". Population (1881) 2,939 (1,413 females). It and Paoh- 
chhim Sarira practically form one village. 

Pura Mufti.— Vide Mufti-ka-Purwa, 

Ramnagar. — Village in parganah Kbairdgarh, on an unmetalled road ; 
distant 27 miles 'south-east from Allahabad, and 9 north fromTMoja. Latitude 
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25®-15'.2-5^; longitude 82°-9'-26 2". Population (1881) 2,064 (1,021 females). 
It has a village school. 

Saini.— See SirXthu. 

Saiyid Sarawan. -^Village in parganali Ch&il, divided by the East In»lian 
Hallway, and south of the Grand Trunk Road ; distant 15 miles west from 
Allahabad, and two miles west from tho Manaiiri railway station. Latitude 
25®-28'«48^; longitude 81°-40'-34". Population (1881) 3,036 (1,650 t'emules). 
It contains an excellent taiisili school. Tiie local bazar has an annual trafbe of a 
value estimated at Rs. 1,200. Tho principal inhabitants are Shaikh zamindarn. 

Sarai *Akil . — Town in parganali Chail, distant 20 miles west-south-west 
from Allahabad : deriving its name from 'Xkil Muhammad, a saint whose tomb 
is shown there. Latitude 25®-22'-43" ; longitude 81°-33'-l5". Population 
(1881) 2,823 (1,302 females). It has an imperial post-ollice, a first-class 
police-station, and a halkabandi scliool. It is celebrated for its 'Thulheras^ 
whose brass-work and metal ornaments are well known. An annual festival, 
called the Rd.m Lilji (<•/. Monior Williams’ ^.Indian Wisdom^ p. 367), is held 
here in the beginning of October, and is attended by as many as 15,000 people. 
The markets hold on Tuesdays and Saturdays are attended by Banda traders 
in grain, cloth, metal vessels, and skins. The valuo of this traffic annually is 
estimated at Rs. 14,000. 

During 1881.83 the house-!ax imposed niider Act XX. of 1856, together with a balance of 
Bfl. 109-4-6 from the prccciling year, aave a total income of Ka. 684<l3-3. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police (Ks. 891), public works (Rs. 64), ami conservancy (Ks. 108), 
amounted to Rs. 670-1 1-6. The returns siiowcd 603 houses, of \vliich 3;>2 were assessed with 
the tax : the iacidcnce being tic. 1-1 1-8 per house asscased, and Re. 0-3-1 per head of popula- 
tion. 

Sarai Mamrez.-^-Village in parganah Mali ; distant 28 miles east from 
Allahabad, and 10 north from Hundia. Latitude 25°-29'-24*4"; longitude 
82°-15'-38". Population (1881) 708 (369 females). It has a district post- 
office and a third-class police-station. 

Saanrai Buzurg,— Village in parganah Kara ; distant 41 miles west- 
north-west from Allahabad, and 5 north from Sii’athu. Latitude 25°-43'-13"; 
longitude 81°-22'-17". Population (1881) 2,403 (1,244 females). 

Shahzadpur. — Large village on the banks of the Ganges, about a mile 
north of the Grand Trunk Road, iu parganah Kara ; distant 33 miles west- 
north-west from Allahabad, and 6 east from Siratbu. Latitude 25®-39'-13’55"; 
longitude 8l°-27'-0*21". Population (1881)3,496 (1,754 females). ‘It is a 
station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and has an imperial post-office. 
There is a boat-ferry here which plies across the river all the year round, 
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except when it is fordable during the hot weather. The market has traffic 
with Oudh, Cawnpore, and other places, principally in grain and cloth, to the 
annual amount of lis. 7,000. Mr. Porter, the 80 ttl«merit officer, writes 
** This town was once famous for its stamped cloth; and there was a large 
trade here in saltpetre : both have declined.” The competition of the Eng- 
lish market has been instrumental in bringing about this result. Sh&hz&dpur 
was no doubt in former times a flourishing town, but it is rapidly decaying. 
The population even since last census has considerably decreased. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. Dur* 
log 1881-82 the house-fax thereby Imposed, together with a balance of Us. 138-6-0 from the 
preceding year, gate a total income of Ra. 828-11-9. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs. 386-16-4), public works (Ra. 19), and conservancy (Ks. 1 80), amounted to Rs.* 
C69'I6*6. The returns showed 893 houses, of which 447 were assessed with the tax : the inci- 
dence being Rs. l-s-6 per house assessed, and Re. 0-8-8 per head of population. 

8hiurajpur.~Sma11 village on the oiliskirts of tahsil BArab ; distant 26 
miles south-south-west from Allahabad, and eight miles south-west from Bdrab, 
with which it is connected by an unmetafied road. Latitude lon- 

gitude 81^-39^-17^. Population (1881) 477 (243 females). It has an imperial 
post-office and a third-class police-station. There is a railway station of the 
East Indian Kail way of the same name about one mile south of the village 
itself. Close to this place are some stone quarries. At Sbankargarh, which 
adjoins Shiurfijpur, is a market, which was formed by the Barah rAja a few 
years ago, and is increasing annually. The value of the yearly traffio 
is estimated as Ils, 4,000. Shiurajpur is one of the cholera camping 
grounds of the district. 

Sikandra.— Nonliorn parganah of talisfl PliAlpur. It is. bounded on the 
north by the PartAbgarh district of Oudh; and on theotlfer three sides by })ar- 
ganahs of this district, vig., by Mah on the east, by Jhusi on the south, and by 
SorAon on the west. In shape it is, roughly speaking, a square, measuring 
nearly 13 miles each way. The total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 167*3 square miles, of which 89 6 were cultivated, 17*8 culti- 
vable, and 59-9 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 166*7 square miles (89*1 cultivated, 17*8 cultivable, 59 8 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 1,58,699; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Es. 1,85,867. The amount of rent, including 
local cAsses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,72,930. The total population at the 
last censns (1881) was 104,469 (52,277 females). For a description of tho 
physical features, ifcc., of tho parganah, see JPhiJlpub TAHSfL. 
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Boundaries, area, &o. 


Sikandra. '^Village in parganah Sikandra; distant 26 miles norbh-'east 
from Allahabad, and eight west from Phdlpur. Latitude 25*^-35'-15‘6" ; 
longitude 82^-1' -6*1". Population (1881) 2,005 (1,074 females). It has an 
imperial post-office and a third-class police-station. AI)oui a mile offi, in a 
north-westerly direction, is the small village of Mallpur, in which is the tomb 
of Saiyid Sal4r Mas’iid Ghazi. A Muhammadan fair is held hero every year 
in the month of May, attended by 50,000 pilgrims. 

SiBgraur. — Village in parganah Nawabganj ; distant 18 miles north-west 
from Allahabad. Population (1881) 1,723 (887 females). This is one of tho 
Great Trigonometrical Survey stations. Latitude 25‘^-35'-3‘56" ; longitude 
81°-41'-10*61". Vide Antiquities, ante pp. 68-69. 

SiratllU.--North-westorii talisil of the district, conterminous with parga* 
nail Kara. It is buundod on the north by tho Ganges, 
which separates it from Oudli; on tho east by the Allah- 
abad tahsil ; on the south by tahsil Manjhanpur ; and on the west by the Pa- 
tehpur district. Tho total area according to the latest official statement (1881) 
was 236*5 square miles, of which 139*6 were cultivated, 42*5 cultivable, and 
54*4 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 230 
square miles (136*1 cultivated, 41*3 cultivable, 52*6 barren). Tho amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit rout (including, where 
such exists, wator-adyantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 2,04,950 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,40,725. The amount of rent, including local 
ooBses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,30,979. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 252 inhabited 
villages ; of which 85 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 80 
between 200 and 500 ; 60 between 500 and 1,000; 21 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; one between 3,000 and 
5,000 ; and one, Kara (5,080), more than 5,000. The total population was 
123,386 (61,658 females), giving a density of 522 to tho square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there were 104,450 Hindus (51,809 females), 18,935 
Musalmdns (9,819 females), and one Christian (male). 

The alluvia] plain along the Ganges and the main nplands are the two 
principal features of the tahsil. From Koh in the east 
to Shdbzddptir the upland ridge runs at a distance 
varying from one and a half to a quarter of a mile from the Ganges. A rich 
ahd highly cultivated alluvial tract, sloping gently towards the Ganges, lies at the 
foot of this ridge. In this alluvial tract water lies close to the surface, cultiva- 
tion is easy, and the spring crops rich. To tho north-west of the tahsil, above 


Population. 


Physical features. 
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Kara, lies a similar bat smaller and less fertile tract. The Sasur-Khaderi nadi 
runs through the tahsil from north-west to south-east, where, for a short dis- 
tance^ it forma the boundary between this tahsil and parganah Kardri. Between 
the upland ridge abovemontioned and this stream, from the Allahabad tahsil 
boundary as far as the SirAthu railway station, is a tract of country fairly irri- 
gated by wells and with soil of an average quality. A small group of sandy 
villages, cut up more or less by ravines, lie along the high bank of the Ganges 
between Shdhzddpur and Kara; there is very little irrigation in these villages, 
and rents are low. Coming to Sinithu, we find, between it and Kara, a cluster 
of small estates, lapsod revenue -free patches; many of these are marked by ex- 
tensive garden and opium cultivation, high rents, a!)d tliiok population. Beyond 
SirAtliu and Kara to the north, the coilntry resembles the central circle, but is 
more fertile and more highly rented. To the south of the Sasur-Khadori, there 
are numerous and tanks, but well irrigation is scarce. Rico and gram are 
extensively grown here, and the wheat and barley crops are also fair. A small 
group of villages in the extreme south-east of the tahsil is the only other no- 
ticeable feature ; these villages are so much cut up by the ravines of tho Sasur- 
Khaderi, as to form a distinct tri^ct by themselves. Groves abound throughout 
the tahsil, and form a valuable property. 

The revenue- paying tenures, as classified at the last settlement, were as fol- 

landlord, and tenant.. 62-4 per cont. ; paUiddri. 31-2 per 

cent. ; hhaiijdchdrdy 6*5 per cent. Tho proprietors were, 
principally Shaikhs, Brahmans, Kayaths, RAjputs, Khatris, PathAns, and BaniAs. 
Tho principal cultivating bodies were, in tho order of their numerical impor- 
tance, Murais, Brahmans, Aliirs, Kurmfs, Shaikhs, Pasis, Lodhas, RAjputs, and 
Chamars. The present proprietors, being mostly auction- purchasers, do not 
exert much infiuonce over the cultivators, many of whom, indeed, have much 
more influence than the proprietors to whom they pay rent. The rent-rate is, 
consequently, very considerably kept down in this tahsil. 

For tho fiscal history of this tahsil the reader is, in order to avoid repeti- 
Siscal history. referred to the district memoir. A reference to the 

table on page 3 will also show him that parganah Kara, 
which constitutes the present tahsil, includes both Haveli Kara and Baldah 
Kara, which were separate parganahs in Akbar’s time. 

Sirathu.— The tahsili station of the tahsil just described ; is situated about 
a mile south of the Grand Trunk Road in parganah Kara, and distant 38 miles 
west-north-west from Allahabad. Latitude 25‘’-39'-10"; longitude 8l®-22-0^, 
Population (1881) 1,711 (811 females). It has an imperial po8tH)iBce$ and at 
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Baini, which adjoins SirAthu on the north, is a first*clas9 police-station. It is 
also a railway station of the East Indian Railway. 

Sirsa.— *A flourishing town on the south bank of the Ganges, in parganah 
E^hairAgarh ; distant 26 miles south-east from Allahabad, and eight north from 
Meja, with which it is connected by a road of which the first three miles are 
metalled. Latitude 25®-14-48"; longitude 82®-8'-22^. Population (1881) 
8,442 (1,750 females)). Jt has a third-class police-station and a tahsili school. 
There is a boat ferry service between this place and Usinanpur on the opposite 
shore in Handia tahsil. The Sirsa Road” station of the East Indian Railway 
is three miles south of Sirsa itself in the village of SorAon Pati, whore also are 
situated the opium godown and the imperial post-office, there being only a 
pillar post in Sirsa itself. The market here is the largest in the district, except 
those in Allahabad city. The annual value of the traffio at the time of the settle- 
ment (1878) was estimated at Rs. 1,05,000, and it has greatly increased since 
then. The chief articles of export are linseed and food grains, and are mostly 
taken down to Lower Bengal, some even going as far as Calcutta. 

Tho watoh and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1866. Daring 
1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposedi together with a balance of Bs. 111-7-0 from tho preceding 
year, gave a total income of Bs. 922-16-3. The expendituro, which was chiefly on police 
(Bs. 486-18-4), public works (Bs. 86), and conservancy (Bs. 108), amounted to Us. 723-4-8. The 
returns showed 766 houses, of which 348 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being Bs. 2-6-S 
per house assessed, and Be. 0-4-6 per head of population. 

Siwaith.— Village in parganah Soraon ; distant nine miles north from Allah- 
abad, and 2 south fromSor&ou. Latitude 25°-34'-44"; longitude 81°-55'-19^. 
Population (1881) 2,696 (1,411 females). The local b4z4r here has an annual 
trafiic of a value estimated at Rs. 3,900. 

Soraon. — Westernmost of the three trans-Gangetic tahsils of the district, 
Boundaries a a &g including the parganahs of Nawabganj, Sordon, and 
’ Mirzdpur Ghanhari. It is bounded on the north and 
west by Oudh ; on tho east by the Phdipur tahsfl ; and on tho south by the 
Ganges, separating it from tahsil Allahabad. Tho small island-like group of 
villages beyond the Oudh frontier, containing nearly the whole of parganah 
Mirzdpur Gbauhdri, forms the chief peculiarity in tho configuration of the 
tahsil. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
245 '2 square miles, of which 149*9 were cultivated, 34*9 cultivable, and 60*4 
barren. Tho area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 243*3 square 
miles (148*8 cultivated, 34*8 cultivable, 59*7 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists^ water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Bs. 2,98,866; or, with local 
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rates and cesses, Rs: 3,50,056. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Rs, 4,77,863. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 432 inhabited vil- 
„ , . lages : of which 154 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

PopulatioD. 

155 between 200 and 500; 88 between 500 and 1,000; 
29 between 1,000 and 2,000; and five between 2,000 and 3,000. There were no 
villages with a population between 3,000 and 5,000, and the only town contain- 
ing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Mau-Aima (8,423). The total population 
was 184,894 (94,027 females), giving a density of 754 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 157,768 Hindus (79,869 females), 
27,111 Musalm&ns (14,153 females), and 15 Christians (five females). 

The tahsil, owing to its position on the Granges, has its southern side cut 

Physical features deep, wide bays of lowlying land, with high pro- 

montories between the bays jutting out towards the 
stream. Thus, upland and lowland alternate throughout the length of the south 
side of the tahsil. Where the upland reaches up to the river, it is comparatively 
little broken by ravines, and generally rises abruptly. The lowlands along the 
bank of the river are far from being uniform in quality ; but, on the whole, the 
good land decidedly predominates over the poor. Leaving out of sight this 
broken land, the upland in parganah Naw&bganj is of nearly uniform quality. 
The soil, though light, is not weak, and is capable of being worked up to a high 
pitch of productiveness. Water is plentiful at a depth of 30 or 40 feet ; aud 
earthen wells will stand for years, unless an excessive rainy season destroys 
them by raising the water-level up to the stratum of sandy subsoil. The soil is 
best suited for spring crops, but a fair proportion of sugarcane, rice, and indigo 
is also grown. The upland of parganah Sordon is not quite level. The southern 
part of it drains southward into the Ganges, the eastern part eastward into the 
Manseta mdi (mentioned in the article on Phfilpur tahsil), and the north- 
western part north-eastward into a stream in the Fartdbgarh district. The main 
body of the upland to the north and east is a tract of remarkable richness. Its 
chief feature is the network of jhiU by which it is overspread. Three of these 
always contain water: the Semra j/d/, which in the cold season measures two and 
a half miles long by one mile broad, and in the rainy season floods all the country 
round ; the Raya near the middle of the parganah; and the Mau^Vi^^, which 

lies partly in Oudh territory. W a ter is ordinarily found at a depth of 20 feet from 
the surface. Small ilsur plains are common ; clay predominates in the soil ; rice is 
largely grown ; sugarcane thrives ; and a large area bears a double crop. The 
upland to the west and south differs from this tract in possessing lighter soil 
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and fewer jUU; but it also is of a high character. Water in its northern 
parts is fonnd at 25 or 30 feet, and in its southern parts at 30 or 40 feet ; and 
earthen wells stand well, except in the villages to the north. Bice and sugar- 
cane are, however, less largely grown than in the other tract \ but a fair pro- 
portion of indigo is produced, and the rahi crops are generally better than 
there, the wheat of Gaori being noted all over the district. 

Parganah Mirz&pur Ohauhari, in character, resembles the best parts of 
Sor&on. Water, both in wells and tanks, is so plentiful that about 92 per cent, 
of the cultivated area is irrigated, and the water in the main group of villages 
in Oudh territory is so near the surface that it can be drawn up by the dhenkli. 
The soil is extremely fertile ; a large proportion of sugarcane is grown ; and the 
land is thoroughly well worked. As to population, Mirzapnr Ohaulidri is well 
known as the most densely populated parganah in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces; the cause of this density is doubtless that the position of the parganah 
made it a home for refugees from Oudh when the latter was under native rule. 

When parganah NawAbganj was under native rule, its principal land- 
Tandholdera holders were Bais Rajputs, who held more than half 

the whole number of villages. Shortly before the cession, 
some of them were ousted by a branch of the family of Ohatarsal Brahmans, 
that at that time held the greater part of Sor&on. At the last settlement, out of 
a total of 218 mah&U in Nawabganj, Brahmans held 63, Rajputs 57, and 
Shaikhs 35, the rest being hold by Europeans, money-lenders, Saiyids, Kayaths, 
&c. In Sor&on the principal proprietors were Brahmans and Shaikhs ; they 
held 145 and 73 mahdls respectively, out of a total of 302 mfihdls; while the 
remainder were held by Kayaths, money-lenders, Saiyids, Rajputs, &c. The 
chief proprietors of Mirzapur Chauhdri at the last settlement were, as in 
Nawabganj and Sordon, Ohatarsal Brahmans. They held 36, or more than half 
the total number oi maMs (67), aud Kayaths held 21, or nearly a third of the 
number. 

The principal cultivators iu the tahsil are Knrmis and Brahmans ; Ahfrs 

Cultivators remainder consist of Rdjputs, 

Kdchbis, Shaikhs, &c. As regards their condition and 
the margin of comfort with which they live, they are here, owing to the pre- 
dominance of old proprietors and the lightness of the revenue, better off than 
in the adjoining tahsil of Phdlpnr. 

There is nothing special to note in the fiscal history of this tahsil, and 
snffioient has already been said about it in the district memoir [Part III., 
pp. 95-106]. 


Cultivators. 
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Boraon,— Parganah of tahsll jast described, extending northwards from 
the Ganges from a point due north of the city of Allahabad, It is bounded 
on the east by parganah Sikandra ; on the north and part of the west side 
by the Partkbgarh district ; on the rest of the west side by parganah Naw4b- 
ganj ; and on the south by the Ganges. Its average length north and south 
is about 16 miles, .and its average breadth about nine miles. The total area 
according to the latest oiHcial statement (1861) was 139*0 square miles, of 
which 84*1 were cultivated, 17*8 oultivable, and 37*1 barren. The area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 137*8 square miles (83*3 cultivated, 
17*8 oultivable, 36*7 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but 
not water-rates) was Rs. 1,70,739 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Bs. 2,00,007. 
' The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Bs. 2,80,345. 
The number of inhabitants in 1881 was 98,082 (50,000 females). For further 
details, see SobXon TAHStL. 

Sor^n.— The tahsili station of the tahsil of the same name ; 13 miles 
north from Allahabad, on the 86th mile of the Fyzabad road. Lati- 
tude 25®-36'-17^ ; longitude 81®-53'.33^ Population (1881) 1,665 (780 
females). It has an , imperial post-of&ce, a 6rst-olass police-station, and a 
tahsili school. 

Tikri.— Town, including Pandra and Ismailganj, in parganah Sorkon ; 
distant 8} miles north from Allahabad, and 4 south-south-east from Sor&on. 
Latitude 25®-34'-0" ; longitude 81°-59'-28'^, Population (1881)'*2,224 (1,096 
females). In Pandra there is a well-known temple to Mahadeo, in honor of 
whom a religious fair is held every year at the end of February. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856 . 
Daring 1 881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs.« 67 - 4-8 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Ks. 871 - 4 - 11 . The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Bs. 434 - 8 - 0 ), public works (Bs. 85 ), and conservancy (Ks. 144 ), amounted to 
Bs. 776 - 2 - 8 . The returns showed 477 houses, of which 347 were assessed with the tax : the 
Incidence being Bs. 2 - 6-3 per house assessed, and Re. 0 - 6-2 per bead of population. 

Vmarpur Niwan.— Village in parganah Ghkil ; distant four miles west from 
Allahabad, adjoining the cantonments there. Latitude 25^-27-15^ ; longi- 
tude 81^9-36^ Population (1881) 4,971 (2,482 females). The village 
lands reach down to the Ganges, where every year in the month of August 
there is a small religious fair held. It contaius the cantonment cemetery for 
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PART I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


Fatbbpur,^ a district of the Allahabad division, lies in the lower part of 
the Do4b between the districts of Cawnpore and Allaha« 
bad* Its extreme northern point is 26®-16'-31"', and 
its most sotithem point 25®-26'-18" north latitude ; its western and eastern 


Boondaries, aret, &c. 


' The materials for this memoir have been found chiefly in the Siatittieat Aetount of 
Fatehpur eompiled by Mr. Kinloch in I85S, the Setl/smeat Report of Mr. rattersoD, the 
Memoir on Fatehpur by Mr. Tnpp, and notes by Mr. Maomillan und Mr. Fuunett. 
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limits reach 80*-16'-15^ and 81®-22'-36^ east longitude respectively. It is 
bounded on the north by the Gauges, separating it from Oudh ; and on the 
south by the Jumna, which separates it from the Hamirpur and B&nda districts ; 
while parganahs Qhdtampur and Sarh Salempur of the Oawnpore district, and 
parganahs Atharban and Kara of Allahabad, form its western and eastern bound- 
aries. Its average length is 65 miles, and its average breadth 25 miles. In 
shape it is an irregular parallelogram, having for its sides the two rivers Ganges 
and Jumna and the boundaries of the districts of Oawnpore and Allahabad. 
By the recent survey, it contains an area of 1,631*3 square miles ; and according 
to the census of 1881, its total population is 683,745, or 417*29 to the square 
mile. But further details of both population and area will be found in Part IIL 
of this notice. 

For purposes of general and fiscal administration, the district is divided 
AdmiuistraiiFe sub-divi- *°to six tahsils, or snb-colhictonite;!, and lIh'SO are again 
sub-divided into thirteen parganahs. The jurisdictions 
of civil and criminal justice are the mwnsf/t, or petty judgeship, of Fateh pur, 
and the twenty reporting police-stations respectively. In showing the relative 
positions of these cross-divisions, the following table also gives the land-revenue, 
area, and population of the parganahs 


populacion jurisdiction munsifl 
in 1881. of of 


Kalianpnr, 

Husainganj, 

Fateh pur, 

Molwa. 

Uusainganj, 

Thariaon, 

Fatchpur, 

Asotbar. 

Kaliinpur, 

Aung/ 


Fatehpur .. 


Parganah. 

Land rCTC- 
nue in 
1881-82. 

Area in 
1881. 

j Fatehpur ... 

Rs. 

1,73,334 

i^qnare 

miles. 

216*8 

1 Haawa 

1,13,841 

140*6 

^ Bindki ... 

87,610 

89*6 

Kutia Gunir, 

73,906 

82'6 

^ TappaJar... 

94,660 

107*6 

. Kora 

1,99,310 

2800 


Khajuha, | 

Biudki. 1 Fatehpur. 


Jifarganj. 

Aung, 

Jdfarganj, 

Amauli, 

Khajuha, 

Jah&nabad. 


ADMINtSTRATlVS SDBDIVISXONB. 


TahsH. 

Parganah. 

Land reve- 
nue in 
1881-82. 

Area in 
1881. 

Total 
popniatiou 
in 1881. 

r 

Gh&aipur ... 

Ks. 

96,490 

Square 

miles. 

162*3 

46,231 1 

Ghaalpur ...< 

Ayah S&h ... 

40,068 

40*6 

17,165 1 

L 

Mutaur 

69,680 

89*6 

26,784 1 

( 

Ekdala 

1,45.079 

182*1 

66,499 { 

Khakbreru... < 

Hh&ta (•« 

33,400 

331 

( 

13,187 

( 

Ilfltbglon ... 

1,64,793 

227*9 

11 1.880 1 

Khdga ... 1 

Kotila ... 

34.459 

46*3 

26,067 1 



13,09.619 

1,638*7 

683.746 


In the police 
jurisdiction 
of 


In the 

muniifl 

of 


LalHiili, 

Gh&zipur, 

Anothar. 

Fsitehpur, 

Ghazipur, 

Lalauli. 

Lalaiili. 

Ghaeipur. 

Dhata, 

RisliaDpur, 

KIA a, 

Khaklircru. 

Dhdia. 

Kishanpur, 

I'hariaon, 

Iliitii^aoni 

Gaiinti, 

Khava, 

Khakbreru. 

H . saing »nj, 

ilutligaoo. 


VFatehpur, 


History of those sub-di- 
visions. 


The following table shows the present sub- 
divisions and their corresponding groupings in the 
Aitfi^Akbari : — 


Present tub- divisions. 


Included in the /Lin-i* Akhari in 


Tahsil. 

Parganah. 

Kora 

1 

Kora 

Tappa Jar 

Kaliinpni ... < 

KGtia Gunir ... 

1 

Bindki 

Fatehpur ... | 
Ghazipur | 

Khakbreru... | 
KhGga ... J 

Fatehpur 

Httswa 

Ghftzipur 

Muiaur 

Ayah Sah ... 

Ekdala 

ilhata ... 

llathgGon 

Kollla ... 


Pargauab 


I Kora 
( Guiifr 
iKGtia 

f Kiratpur Karanda or 
( Uindki. 

Fatehpur Hasva 
Haswa 
Aijhi 
Kunda 
Xydh Sab... 

Han ... 

Hhata 

Haihg&on „. 

Kollla 


Sarkar 

Suba 



■ Ron 

^ Ilababas. 

I^Kara 



The individuality of Fatehpur district is of very recent origin; Up to 
1826 A.D., the parganahs included in sark&r Kora formed a part of the Oawn- 
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pore district, and similnrly those in Barker Kara in the above list were included 
in the Allahabad district. But previous to this date the inconvenience of the 
great distances from both head-quarters of parts of the area caused the 
grouping of these parganahs by their thdnas under the magisterial jurisdic- 
tion of a joint magistrate. The order of Council creating this change is 
dated 8th August, 1814. The following were then the thdnas : — Kara (now 
in Allahabad district), Hathgdon, Kishanpur, Ekdala, Haswa, Fatehpur, Gh&- 
zipur, Bindki, Kbajuha, Kora, Jabdnabad, and Amauli. The head-quarters of 
the joint magistracy were fixed at Bhitaura, a small village on the Ganges, 
about eight miles north of Fatehpur— a spot which was selected apparently on 
account of its great natural beauty and healthy climate. In 1826 A.D., Fateh- 
pur^was formed into a distinct district, when the joint magistracy at Bhitaura 
was abolished, the old area becoming the new district. The thdna of Kara was 
transferred to Allahabad by order of Government, dated 11th of November, 
1840. In 1845 the thdnas and their areas and subordinate ehaukis were revised, 
but no further alteration w*as made in the area of the district. 

Tappa J&r is a comparatively new parganah, having been formed in 1180 
fasli (1772 A.D.) It contains a cAatirdst of Gautam Riijputs, the chiefs of 
whom are of the family of the rAja of Argal, and became Muhammadans in 
the time of Akbar. 

** Gb&zipur may be considered to have been established as a parganah in lieu 
of Aijhi from the time when Bhagwant Rhi Khichar built his fort here, and 
killed JAn Nis6r Kh&n, the general of Muhammad Shah.^” He is reported to 
have held possession of the entire sarkkr of Kora for several years, and was 
only at last subdued by the strenuous efforts of Nawdb Sa’ddat Kh6a. Dhunia- 
pat, the worthy descendant of the family, opposed our Government shortly 
after its accession, but did not lose much by it, as he was subsequently rewarded 
with a handsome pension. After the death of Bhagwant Rdi the dmil continued 
to reside at Gh&zfpnr, but Ghdzfpur was not recognised as a parganah till the 
commencement of our administration in 1803, when for the two first set- 
tlements it is recorded as Aijhi ’urf Ghdzipur.^ 

Mutaur parganah was formerly called Kdnda or Karson. It appears to 
have acquired the name from the course the Jumna takes in this neighbourhood. 
The projecting patches of alluvial land which are formed near the banks of 
the river are called by the zamfndars Kunda, probably from their shape, which 
they mi|^t have conceived to have some resemblance to a kdnda, ^ a vessel for 
kneading bread in, a platter.* Nawdb Abdul Sam&d Kbdn, who played a 
1 Qaotationi from Elliott’i Supptemsntal GtM$arjf, . 
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eonspicaoQs part in the time of AoraDgieb, was presented by that monarch with 
thejdgir of Kara. Shortly after his investiture he built a fort and dug a hand- 
some tank at Mutaur, which succeeded to the importance of Kiinda ; but old 
statements of revenue receipts and arrears are in existence which show that the 
parganah retained its old name to as late a period as 1188 fasli (1780 A.D.) 

Ekdala parganah has only been so called from the cession. The NawAb 
Shuja’-ud-daula established his tahsildAri here. The tahsil offices are now at 
Ebakhrerh, a place from which the modern tahsil takes its name« It was in 
consequence of disturbances which arose between two parties of Kurmis in the 
neighbourhood, that the nawab wazir was compelled to establish a separate 
ziladdr at Dhata in the year 1182 fasli, and about fifty villages taken from 
RAri were placed under his charge. Since the cession Dhdta has been^ii|||ir 
dered a separate parganah. 

Original civil jurisdiction throughout the district is, as mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph, exercised by the .mnnsif of Fa- 

Jodicial establishment. m, . i - n 

tehpur. Tho judge of Oawnpore exercises interi^- 

diate appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases. The ms^sierial and 

revenue courts are those of tho magistrate-collector, and his' staff, (^libfsistiog 

usually of oue covenanted officer, two deputy magistrates, six tahslIdArs, and' 

(in 1882) two native honorary magistrates. The other civil officials are the 

civil surgeon and bis native assistant, the district superintendent of police, the 

district engineer, an inspector of northern India salt revenue, an assistant 

sub-deputy opium agent, the head-master of the district school, a deputy 

inspector of schools, and the inspector 'of post-offices. 

There is no military force stationed within the district. 

Lying as it does in the south-east corner of the Doab where the Ganges 

Physical features ^ approaching their confluence, there is 

no part of the district more than 15 miles distant 
from ono of the rivers. The general appearance of the district is that of a 
level uninteresting plain, the monotony of which is relieved only by the 
ravines which lie along the banks of the Rind, Ndn, Ganges, and especially 
the Jumna. The ravines are characterised by the total absence of cultivation, 
and the stunted babdl is the only tree which grows on them. The watershed 
is from 3 to 5 miles from the bed of ther Ganges, so that the greater part of 
tho drainage, both in small streams and in a connected series of jhlU, finds its 
way into the Jumna. 

The country near the Ganges is very different from that near the Jumna. 
In the Ganges tract the soil is sandy and generally unirrigated, and in 
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Boino places level stretches of fine li^bt loam, bearing excellent crops, rnn 
down to the river’s edge. Except in the ravines themselves there is little 
absolutely barren land. The greater amount of drainage in the Jumna tract 
brings down a large amount of gravel and kankar. Oviing to this, the ravines 
and the land near them, except where in some places the beds of the former 
open out to small alluvial valleys, are absolutely barren. Further, while the 
Ganges tract is, like the Doab generally, a part of the alluvial deposit of the 
great rivers, the tract near the Jumna is simply a slice of the calcareous and 
gravelly soil of Bundelkhand which by some change of course has been left 
to the north of the river. Water is 60 to 90 feet below the surface ; the land 
is cut up into cracks and fissures, and the whole tract is very subject to injury 
from A;dns-gras8 and in bad seasons is liable to suffer severely. The alluvial 
valley of the Jumna, however, though narrower than that of the Ganges, is 
more fertile and far less liable to diluvion. The central tract, where not 
affected by the neighbourhood of the great rivers, is composed of loam with 
clay beds interspersed Through this fertile tract are scattered large lisar 
plains growing nothing but the dhak tree ( Butea frondosa). The largest tract 
of this kind is between Asothar and Man&w&n and contains several herds of 
wild cattle and rdlgdu 

Towards the south of the district the fertility of the soil, which is lighter 
and more saudy , docreasf^s till the J umna tract, the character of which has 
been described above, is reached. 

The following list, kindly supplied by Mr.* J. B. N. Hennessey, Deputy 
Superintendent, Trigonometrical Branch, Survey of 
India, shows the principal Great Trigonometrical 
Survey stations in the district, with the latitude and longitude of each and the 
height above mean sea level 


Name of station. 

Tahsil. 

Persanah or 
tappa. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height. 

Zaftr&bad ... 

Knli&npur ... 

Bindki 

S6 0 43*97 

• f # 

so 88 3 87 

Feet. 

433 

JahAiiubad ... 

Kora M. 

Kora 

S6 6 3-35 

8U 24 18*54 

435 

MajhiigSou' ... 

Khaga 

Hathgaon ... 

95 45 15*01 

81 «8 17*78 

396*68 

Mfisspur 

Qhazfpnr ... 

Ghiaipur 

96 46 34*69 

SO 40 47 *48 

406 

Mugdilpar ... 

Khakhrerfi ... 

£kdula ••• 

96 34 16*69 

81 11 53*53 

404 


The highest and lowest levels taken are as follows; — highest, on top of 
milestone Allahabad 99, Debli 289, 397*86 feet; lowest, on milestone Allah* 
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abad 51, Calcutta 544, 345 35 feet, 
be mentioned 

Besides these thf 

‘ two following levels may 

Benchmark. 

Height in feet xbuve 
Karachi mean 
sea level. 

Po8itiou of levelling staff. 

Fatehpur tabsil ... ... 

372*68 

On >(urfaco of roadway over 
mas^oiiry dr.-iin at south-east 
corner of tahsil. 

Fatehpnr Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
Tey stone B. M. embedded in panda 3 
' feet in rear uf 78th milestone from 
Allahabad. 

1 

y 365-23 

On stone. 


^ The primary natural division of the soil in the whole district, except 
^ ill the Jumna tract, is into sandy soil and clay. Man- 

ydr^ the pure clay soil, is chiefly found in the central 
depressed and swampy tracts, it is a dark and hard soil, heavy and compact, 
and has the power of retaining water. It will generally give both an autumn 
and a spring crop, producing wheat, barley, or grain after rice. Under 
favourable circumstances it is a productive soil; but if the rains bo ^canty it 
cannot be ploughed ; while if the rains are heavy and long, the rice crop is 
ruined, and it is too heavy to be ploughed for the rahi sowings. An inferior 
description of this soil is chanehar; it is mixed with tisar, and only grows the 
poorest rice, and sometimes a miserable crop of barley or gram. Bhdr or sand, 
called in this district balua or barwa, is chiefly found near the Ganges and 
Fdndu rivers; unless it is well manured it produces poor crops. The prevailing 
soil of the district is a mixture in various proportions of clay and sand. When 
these are nearly equal the result is ddmat or loam ; when sand predominates, the 
soil— a light, yellowish, sandy loam— is locally called sigon. With manure 
and irrigation the latter equals the former in fertility. Tardi and kachhdr 
are terms applied to land subject to fluvial action, whatever its natural character. 
Jn the tract near the Jumna there is a good deal of the hard, blackish, tena- 
cious soil known as kdbar. This is uncultivable in dry years; and if the rains 
are heavy in the early part of the season a field consisting of this soil becomes 
a bog, and the kdns grass then often obtains such a bold that it is impossible to 
eradicate it ; but in good seasons it produces excellent spring crops without much 
labour or expense. The other descriptions of soil in the Jumna tract are — the 
partoa, a yellowish soil, of greater consistency than nigon^ but inferior to it in 
fertility ; and the rdkar^ a mere refuse soil, mixed with gravel and stones, and 
^ Yid§ Mr. Fattersoo*! S$iilm$ntBeport^ pages 57 «f 
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Forests and juogles. 


CQt np by ravines and wafcer^eourses. Both, as a rule, produce only autun.. 
crops, the former chiefly cotton. There is hardly any of the Bundelkhand mdf 
in Fatehpur. 

The soil may be again divided into conventional as opposed to natural 
classes, according as it is irrigated or unirrigated, and situated close to the 
village and manured {gauhdn)^ or remote from the village site and unmanured 
(nparkdr). There is no regular intermediate division (man;7ia) such as is found 
in some districts ; but in the western parganahs this class of soil is sometimes 
called manjh-har. It is impossible to give a statement showing the division of 
the whole soil of the distriot into natural and artificial. A statement showing 
the mixed classification of the settlement offlcer at his survey is given in Part 
HI. under Fiscal History. 

There is no forest land properly so called. Besides the ravines above men- 
tioned along the rivers Rind, Niin, r&ndU| Ganges^ 
and especially the Jumna, which are covered with 
habdl trees and scrub, there are large unculturable dsar plains scattered through 
the fertile central tract, and bearing nothing but the db&k (Butea frondom). 

There are only three rivers in the district besides the boundary rivers, 
the Ganges and Jumna. They are the Rind, the Pandu, 
and the Ndn. The Ganges and the Jumna are not, pro- 
perly speaking, rivers of the district, and they have been sufBoiently described 
in the previous volumes of this series. 

The Rind enters the distriot from the Gh^tampur parganah of Cawnpore 
near the town of Kora, whence it flows in a south- 
easterly direction, through the Kora and Tappa J&r 
parganahs, until it joins the Jumna at Dariabad after a course of 30 miles io the 
district. The whole country near the Rind is a net-work of ravines formed by 
the numerous water-courses which cut their way through kankar beds to join the 
stream. They are often deep, and being covered with babdlf thorn, and other 
jnngle, form a retreat for numerous wild animals. They afford excellent graz- 
ing ground, but of cultivation there is little among them, save along the actual 
bed of the Rind and some of the large ravines. ^ 

The P&ndn enters the district about six miles to the north-east of the 
Rind. After running south-east for a short distance, it 
turns again to the north-east ; then, forming for a small 
part of its course the boundary between the Cawnpore and Fatehpur districts^* 
it again turns east, and, after flowing parallel to the Ganges for some mileSi 
joins it at Shiurijpur. Its course in the district is about ten miles. 


BiverB. 


Rind. 


Fdndu. 



BITBR8. 
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Nun. 


Bilanda. 


Sasur-Khadieri I. 


Saaur-Ehaderi 11. 


Mahfi nadi. 


Thd Kuq also enters the district on the western* side, about nine miles south 
of the Rind, and flows through the Kora parganah for 
twelve miles till it joins the Jumna. This so-called 
river is dried up during the hot weather though it has a considerable flood 
daring the rains. These three rivers all lie on the‘west side of the district. 

On the eastern side there are three drainage lines forming channels to 
carry off the heavy rains, but they are scarcely perceptible during the hot 
season. The Bilanda nadi rises in a \hU 2^ miles 
southwest of Husainganj, and, flowing south-east, joins 
the 2nd Sasur-Khaderi river mentioned below in Ghazfpur parganah. 

There are two Sasur-Khaderi rivers. One rises to the north-east of the 
Fatebpur parganah and, flowing through Hatbgaou 
parganah, enters the Allahabad district north of the 
Grand Trunk Road. The second Sasur-Khaderi rises from the jhiU south and 
south-west of Malwa. It flows through parganahs 
Xyah Sdh aud Gh&rJpur, and Anally falls into the 
Jumna in the Ekdala parganah near Kishanpur, having been joined in the last- 
named parganah, by the Mab^nadi. This takes its 
rise in the Hathg&on parganah, but is a very small 
stream even in the rains. There is also a small river running through the 
Ekdala parganah from the north near Uk&thu to join the Jumna near Kot. 
All these so-called nadw are merely channels for the conveyance of the surplus 
water of the neighbouring jhlh^ and have no water in them at any other time 
than the rains. 

There is at present (1882) no canal in the district, but the proposed Lower 
Ganges main canal will, if the project be carried out, 
pass through its entire length from west to east. 
Entering the district in the west of parganah Kora, about eight miles to the 
south-west of the East Indian Railway line, it will run almost due east for 
about 14 miles, till it reaches a point about five miles to the east of the Mauhd’r 
railway station. From here up to about a mile to the west of the Khdga rail- 
way station, it will run parallel to the railway line, at an average distance of a 
mile to the south of it. At this point the main stream will turn to the south- 
east, and after a course of about ten miles, will leave the district at a point in 
parganah Ekdala, about six miles to the south of the railway line. But a still- 
water channel will run parallel to the railway line at the same average distance 
from it as the main canal runs before diverging to the south-east, and will join 
the latter a mile south of the AllahabaJ railway station. The united channels 

2f 


Canals. 
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pursuing the same parallel course with the railway line will ultimately fhll into 
the Jumna. 

‘While the western side of the district is thus drained by three considerable 

, , streams, and the eastern by the water-courses described, 

Lakes and . 

the drainage of the centre collects in the large jhiU 

or lakes which form so prominent a feature in this district. These are found 
chiefly in parganahs Fatehpur and Haswa, but also in the east of Kiitia Gunir 
and the west of Hathgaon and Kotila and in the north of Ghdzipur. The 
whole central tract is lowlying, and the drainage instead of being carried off 
by streams collects in the most depressed spots. Most of the jhiU become dry 
toward the end of the cold season from the largo quantity of water taken from 
them to irrigate the rice and rahi crops. But the great Chit Is^pur and Mordon 
lakes always retain water even in dry years. These central jhiU form a con- 
nected chain draining the west of the district to the soutli-east, and they are 
tapped by the Bilanda nadl and the two Sasur-Khaderi nadis above described. 
There are only two jUls to the north of the watershed and their water flows in- 
to the Ganges. In some places in the central tract great harm is caused in the 
rainy season on account of the almost imperceptible slope of the ground not 
allowing the drainage to flow off sufficiently rapidly. The construction of the 
railway embankment running as it does across the drainage line increased this 
tendency, and it has been found necessary to make an escape channel near the 
city of Fatehpur both on sanitary grounds, and to savo it from destructive 
floods. 

The East Indian Bailway runs right through the district from east to west. 
Communicatume; the East There are five stations within its boundaries, Khaga, 
Indian liailway. Bahr&mpur, Fatehpur, Malwa, and Mauh^r. The prin- 

cipal trade is through the Mauhar station, from which the market town of 
Bindki is but six miles distant. 

Parallel to the railway, at an average distance of a mile and a half from it, 
Metalled roads: (1) the runs the Grand Trunk Road, from which there are 
Grand Trunk. metalled feeders to each station. This road as well as 

the B'mda road has been made over to the Provincial division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. There is only one large bridge along its length, and 
that is on the borders of the Fatehpur and Cawnpore districts. It is a road 
much used by troops marching through the district, and there are five pardoB^ 
or halting grounds, on it for their accommodation, ns., at Mauh&r, Malwa, 
Fatehpur, Thariydun, and Eatoghan. 



.OOMUONlCiTIOKS. 
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(3) 8)iinraji>lit-Bali<U. 


(S) The Ualamau. 


The other main 6rst-class road ia that from Fatohpur to B&nda^ which 
(2) Fatehput Bdndu crosses the Jttmna at the Chilla-Tura Ghdt. There is 
here a bridge-of-boats during the hot and cold weather^ 
but during* tho rains, from 15th June to 15t}i October, there is only an ordinary 
ferry. There is one pardo on this road at Bahda. 

The next road of importance is that going from Shiurajpur on the Ganges 
through Bindki to join the Fatehpur and Banda road 
just below Bahtia at about four miles from the ghat. 
There is considerable traffic along this road, and it is the main feeder of the 
railway from Banda. 

Lastly, there is the Mughal or Bddshdhi road running through the district 
from west to east. This road is metalled to the west 

(4) The Wughsl. rt^ i i . i 1 1 

or ratehpur, where it passes through Bindki and Kora. 

On it is a fine old Mughal bridge over the Rind river, built when Kora-JahAn'* 

abad was a thriving Muhammadan town. To tho east of Fatehpur this road is 

unmetalled, as it runs nearly parallel to the Grand Trunk Road. 

There were formerly two metalled roads to Dalamaii and Rao Bareli in 

Oudh. But of these only one, the Dalamau road, is 

kept up as a first-class road, and tho other is fast 

becoming an indifferent second-class road. 

Tho Baluia, Ghazipur, Asothar, and Dhata road is the most important of 

^ , the second-class roads. It is joined at GliAzipur by a 

Unraetallpd rosdsr . , . -ri . i i. . . i . 

( I ) Bahua-Dhata vj’d branch from Jbatehpur, which is also continued dowm to 

Ghazipur and Asothar. Jumna. This Was always a road of considerable 
importance, and in tho famiuo of 1 869 it was raised, bridged, and realigned 
throughout. 

There is a third-class road running from Fatohpur to Hamfrpur through 

(J) r.t«hpnr.n.mfrp«r. Chandpur, and a branch of tin* road 

running from Amauli to Kora, and thence through 
Deomai and Khadra to Shiurlijpur. 

A new road has just been raised joining Kalianpur to Bindki, which 
is about four miles off. From Bbitaura a road runs 
parallel to the Grand Trunk Road through Husain** 
ganj and Mawai to Hathgaon, where it joins the Mughal road. From 
Bahrfimpur station southwards run two third-class roads as feeders to the 
railway, one to Asothar and the other through Sathon and iNaraiui to join the 
Ghdzipur and Dhdta road. Finally, from Khaga station unmetalled roads 
diverge in three directions : (1) to HathgAon, where tho road joins the old 


(3) Others. 
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Maghal road ; (2) through Bahera io4lie Naubasta ferry on the Ganges ; and 
(3) through Khairai and Ehakhrerii to the Dh&m pur Ghat on the Jumna. 

Fatehpur is thus adequately supplied with road communications as com- 
pared with any district of the North-Western Provinces. The Ganges and 
Jumna, flowing as they do on the north and south of the district, carry some 
trade in cotton, grain, &c.; but the traffic carried by the rivers has been largely 
diminished since the construction of the Grand Trunk Road and the railway. 

In the following table will be found the distances from Fatehpur of the 

^ ^ principal places in the district: the mileage is mea- 

Table of distancei. , , 

fiured by road: — 


Asothar 

Budhwan 

Bindki 

Garha 

Gniiir 

Haswa 

Uathg&on 

dah&uabad 

Jamrawan 


Town or village. 



Dis. 

tance. 


Town or tillage. 


25 Kora 

26 Kdra Kanik ... 

17 | Lfllauli ... 

34 Muhainmadpur Gaunti 
17 Maoliar ... 

9 KItnpur Thari&nn 
20 Sail ... 

84 Saraali 

13 


Dia- 

tance. 


32 

19 

20 
39 
10 
13 

7 

20 


The distances from Fatehpur of the smaller places will be found in the 
final or gazetteer part of this notice. 

There is only one ddk bungalow in the district situated near the railway 
Rest-houses and encamp- station of Ifatehpur ; but aardw, or native rest-houses, 
ing-grounds. found on all tho principal roads. For the 

accommodation of troops marching through the district there are altogether 
six pardos^ or encamping-grouuds, five on the Grand Trunk Road, and one on 
the Fatehpur-Banda road. The lattor is at Bahfla ; the former are at Mauhar, 
Malwa, Fatehpur, Thariydun, and Katoghan. 

Tho following statement shows tho bridges over the 
principal streams in the Fatehpur district :— 


Bame of road. 

Birer. 

Name of road. 

River. 

lit class. 



2nd class. 


Jidiinabad road, mile 27 

Ehajuri n&la. 

Ghfizfpur-Lilra road ... 

Suketa D&la. 

Ditto, „ 

Ditto, ' „ 

28 

33 

Rind nadi. 

Fatehpur-Ghiaipur road, 

Baranpnr nadi. 

Ditto, „ 

32 

Kora n^a. 



Ditto, ,1 

33 

... 

BahOa and Dhdta road. 

Manawa „ 

Dalamau road 

Bdnda road 

... 

Saeur-Rhaderi nadi. 

Ditto ••• 

Bijaipur „ 

Ditto 

... 

Rakraha n&la. 

II II 

Saduapur ntla. 

Grand Trunk Road, 
Ho. 

mile 

106. 

Jf&ndu. 

Eb6ga-KiBhanpur road, 

Sasur-Khaderi. 
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Subjoined is a list of the ferries in the Fatehpur district ; they are all Ist 
Ferries. ferries 


Serial 

No. 

Fargaoah. 

Village. 

Name of river on 
which ferry is situ- 
ate. 

Name of ferry. 

1 

Fatehpur 


Adanipur 


Ganges 


Adampur, 

2 

Ditto 


Hhitaura 


Ditto 


Bhiraura. 

S 

Ditto 

HI 

Aaui 


Ditto 

U. 

Asiii. 

4 

Ditto 

... 

Lakpiira 


ititto 


Lakpura. 

6 

Ditto 

... 

Deuranian 


Ditto 


Hdjghdt. 

6 

Hath»6on 


A jura Khurd 


Ditto 

... 

A jura. 

7 

Ditto 


Nuubasta 


Ditto 

• •• 

Naubasta. 

8 

Ditto 


lias u I pur Dhandra, 

Ditto 


Basulpiir Bhand.a. 

9 

Kotila 


Paharpur 


Ditto 

... 

Pabdrpur. 

10 

Ditto 


Saiunpur 


Ditto 


Saiiiapur. 

11 

Ditto 


Kotila 


Ditto 

ttl 

Kotila. 

12 

KGtia Gunir 


Kawatpur 

... 

Ditto 


lidwatpur. 

13 

Ditto 


Gunir 


Ditto 


Gunir. 

14 

Bindki 

... 

Shill tajpur 


Ditto 

... 

."hiuiajpui. 

16 

Tappa Jar 


Bara 

••• 

J utnna 


Bara 

16 

Ditto 


Bindaur 

• a* 

Ditto 


Jdfarganj. 

17 

Kora 


Chandpur 

... 

Ditto 

t»a 

Clidndpur. 

18 

Ghazipur 

a*« 

Lilra 


Ditto 

SIf 

Lilra. 

19 

Ditto 

•«« 

Aijhi 

w. 

Ditto 


Aijhi. 

20 

Ditto 

■a* 

Sarkandi 


Ditto 

• •• 

Sarkandi, 

21 

Mutaur 

••• 

Oti 


Ditto 

•ss 

(Hi. 

29 

Ditto 

••• 

Kura Ranik« 


Ditto 

••• 

Kura Kanik. 

23 

Ekdala 


Garwal 


Ditto 

sa 

Garwdl. 

24 

Ditta 

,s«t 

Kislirtiipur 


Ditto 

Ht 

KiHhanpur. 

26 

Ditto 


Dh&na Madojan 

... 

Ditto 

Mt 

Dhtliia Madoyan. 

26 

Ditto 


Salempur 


Ditto 

*ts 

Salempur. 


The clinuto of Fatehpur is that of au ordinary Doab district ; but from its 
being in the extreme east of the Dodb, the west winds 
do not blow so strongly in the hot weather as they do 
higher up towards Agra : they are, however, much stronger and more constant 
than in Allahabad, 73 miles further east. The district is somewhat marshy, and 
from the size and number of the jhils or lakes the climate is more damp than in an 
Upper Dokh district; its humidity makes it rather feverish, but natives do not 
consider it an uuhealthy climate. It is not found unhealthy by Europeans, 
though the station of Fatehpur was extremely feverish till a large marsh to the 
west of it was drained about 1850, and later still by draining works effected 
in 1876. 


From November to March the climate is enjoyable. Then the weather gets 
hotter, until in June it becomes almost unbearable, and 
the thermometer sometimes remains at 96 to 98'’ day 
and night. At the setting in of the rains the temperature falls rapidly, and 
in Jnly and August varies from 75'’ to 85^ But in September and October it 
rises again to 90'’ or more. Frosts occur frequently during December and 



u 




January, sufficiently severe to freeze small pools of water during tlie nigtit^ 

and to do great damage to the arhar crops, the flower of which turns quite 

blnck and withers away in a single night. The prevailing winds are the westerly 

and easterly, the former prevailing from October to the early part of May, and 

the latter from the end of May to September. 

The accompanying table' shows the district rainfall of the last eleven years 

from 1872 to 1882. The average is 29‘80 inches a 
Rainfall. i- 

year. In the map of tlio mean annual distribution of 

the rainfall given in the Report of the Indian Famine Commission, Part I., 

Fatchpur just falls within the tract where rainfall is above 30 inches. The 


average for the last fixe years, however, is only 23*55, and this scanty fall has 
had its effect in impoverishing agricultural interests : — 




1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

<875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

January 

••• 

1 70 

0-60 


0 20 

0 10 

0*90 

3-35 


... 



February 


0 lu 


o-io 

0*30 

... 

1-40 

.. 

... 

0*60 

0 30 

... 

March 


0 60 

060 

... 

f## 

0*10 

1-00 

... 

laa 

... 

... 

•a* 

April 


0*5U 

... 


... 

... 

... 

0-20 

..*. 

... 

... 


May 


OJO 

O’20 

... 

0*30 

... 

1*30 

1 86 


... 

0*10 

t#a 

June 


i»-3o 

0 6U 

9-30 

2-20 

0*40 

0-40 

t‘60 

6*20 

... 

6*10 

0*9 

July 


1070 

vO-60 

10 oO 

7-40 

19-40 

3 60 

6*90 

7*40 

•0-20 

8-20 

60 

August 


16 90 

8 20 

12.30 

9 00 

6*70 

325 

800 

11 -.30 

0*50 

18 70 

b'9 

September 


290 

10 9U 

2-30 

10 10 

4»00 

2-70 

7*00 

400 

1*40 

0*30 

08 

Ooiobcr 


... 

... 

0-20 

0 60 

0 90 

3 00 


4*10 

0 60 

... 

0*7 

November 

t«« 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

030 

... 

... 

December 

t#v 

... 

... 

... 

0*20 

... 

030 

... 


0-30 

... 

... 

Year 


43 00 

41 60 

|34 70 

30-30 

3060 

1706 

28-90 

33-00 

13 70 

32-70 

21*60 ' 


The following table shows that the amount of the rainfall is pretty evenly 
distributed over the district, except in tabs'll Khakhrerii, which receives a larger 
supply than the other tahsils* : — 


Raingaoge rtatioo. 

Number of years 
on which average 
la struck. 

Average annual 
rainfall in iocbea. 

Kora .M 




18 

39*07 

Eallanpur 

• ae 

■at . 0 # 

••• 

18 

32*18 

Fatebpur 

••• 

••t 


18 

33*16 

Ditto ... 

••• 

tM ••• 

f#f 

81— 8i» 

28 89 

Qhdzfpur 


#•• ••• 


18 

33*19 

Khaua ... 
Khakhrerii 



••a 

18 

81 36 

««6 


1 

18 

86*73 


^ Kindly supplied by Mr. S. A. Hid, B,Sc«, Meteorological Reporter to Government, North* 
Westejn Provinces. ’Taken from printed tablet compiled by Mr. S. A. Hill, B. t'C. 

* That is, for some months the regiiteit are for 34, and lor other month# oply for Sly 89 or 99 
yeart. 
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PART II. 

Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Products. 

A list of the animals found in the Doab districts is given in the introduction 

„ to the fourth volume of this series. Most of those there 

Fauna: wild animals. i i .1 . . . , . 

mentioned as common find their representatives m this 

district. Leopards are occasionally killed in the raviny country along the 

Jumna and Rind rivers ; in 1881 rewards for two killed within the district 

were given. Wolves also abound in the same tracts, and consideraide efforts 

have been made of late to get rid of these pests. The number of persons 

killed by wolves from 1877 to 1881 amounted to 134. 

The nilgai (Poriax pictus) is found in several parts of the district, but 
nowhere in largo numbers. Tlie natives are fast killing them off, and where 
formerly herds of 20 or 30 existed, there are now found but a few pairs. Jn 
the dhdk jungle to the east of the Giidzipur tahsil there are herds of wild 
cattle. The natives state that when caught young and domesticated the cows 
of these herds give large quantities of milk, but the statement requires confir- 
mation, Antelope are not very common in the district. They frequent the 
fAsar plains and other open spaces, and are most numerous along the Cawnpore 
border of the district. The ravine deer is found wherever there is raviny or 
broken ground, and often where the country is rolling or undulating. Wild 
pigs are very common all over the district, and some years ago were so 
numerous and aggressive in tlie south of the Ghdzipur and Tappa Jdr parganaha 
that natives would not venture from one village to another alone, and cases 
in which men tending thoir fields were attacked by thorn were quite common. 
Besides those larger animals the hare, wild-cat, jackal, fox, monkey, badger, 
&o., are found in the district, the first being very common in all parts of it. 

Wild fowl of all kinds are very abundant, and geese, duck, and teal swarm 
in the numerous y/if/s during the cold season. Some 
such as the whistling teal and the brown goose breed in 
the districts. Besides wild fowl the following birds, most of which are usually 
included under the description of game, are commonly found : sand grouse, 
rock pigeons, grey partridge, quail, snipe (jack, painted and common), pigeons 
(blue and green), pea-fowl, kulang (large and small), curlews (king and common), 
and plover. 

Among reptiles found in the district none are worthy of special notice. 

In the great rivers on either side are found (porpoises, 
alligators, &c. The number of deaths from snake-bite 
between 1877 and 1881 was 313. 
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All the domestic animals nsnallj found in Upper India exist in the 
Domestic animals Fatehpur district, but camels and elephants, especially 

the latter, are rare. The cattle commonly used are of 
two breeds, the small being Bundelkhandi, and the larger heavier animals being 
bred in the Upper Doab. Their prices vary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 120 or Rs, 150 
a pair, but the highest prices are only paid for the large trotting bullocks, 
which are used in hailis and raths, A pair of good plough bullocks is obtain- 
able for from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. There were at the time of the settlement 


in 1877 in the district 289 cattle to the square mile and 567 to the cul- 
tivated square mile. But during the recent years of scanty rainfall the 
cattle have died off in thousands, and dealers in skins have thereby 
made fortunes. Cattle are particularly numerous in the Jumna and Rind 
ravine country, where there is much waste land with good grazing. The cattle 
bred in the Rind country have a very high reputation, and fetch good prices 
in the Bindki market ; many are exported. “ The^ Fatohpur breed of sheep are 
well known and they are exported in large numbers to the surrounding dis- 
tricts.” The price varies from 8 4nas to Rs. 2. 

The chief pastures of the district are along the ravines of the Jumna 
» and Rind. ** The^ high rents obtained from the cultivators in Kora and Tappa 
J4r near the Rind are accounted for by the fact that they make considerable 
profit out of their cattle. The ghi is a valuable export which finds a ready 
market in Bindki, and they are able to dispose of an exceptionally large 
amount of manure. The zamindArs, too, obtain some profit from grazing 
fees paid for cattle which are sent for subsistence to the Rind country 
during the hot season from the central warm and dry tracts where there is little 
waste land.” 

Borne general account of the frosh-wator fishes of India has been given in 
the Shdhjah4npnr notice. In the rivers of this district 
the roM^ bachiia, iing^ tauri, khambaddij 5d/n, chUda^ 
ontodrij and paryasi^ are found, and in the tanks mdjUU the most noticeable fish 
that are caught are the soun, kuldi, and singhi. The latter fish are coarse and 
muddy, and are poor eating, though the lower classes of natives are addicted to 
the consumption of them, and constantly have quarrels over the right of fishing. 
A few persons earn their living by fishing on the Ganges and Jumna, but the 
other rivers are too shallow in the hot weather to contain fish of any size, and 
consequently fishing in them is not a profitable employment. Kah&rs, Kewats, 
Guriyas, and F&sis all catch fish at times, generally in nets, and Muham* 

> Qaotationi from the StUiemnt Report, 
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madatiff and all tut tbe highest- caste Hindus eat them; No oil is extracted from 
the fish. Fishing is carried on in the hot and cold weather, and the price of 
fish varies from 6 pies to 2 dnas a ser. 

For a complete scientific list of the botanical products of the district, the 
Flora trees reader is referred to the introduction to the fourth 

volume of this series. Fatebpur is well wooded with 
enltivated trees^ especially mango and mQ,hii9i {Bassia I ati folia). Groves are 
especially numerous in the south-east of the district; in the north, along the 
line of the Bust Indian Railway, they have been greatly destroyed for firewood. 
The trees most commonly seen along roadsides and about village sites are sht- 
sham (^Dalhergia Sitsoo)^ mm (Mrlia indica)^ siris (Alhizzia Lebhek)^ pipal 
religiosa)^ imli ( tWira), kaebndr {Dauhinia varii>gata)^ bargad (Fieut 
hengalenzh)^ and amaltas [Caasia Fistula) : and in the ravines and waste lands 
the babul [Acacia arabica), the ber {Zisgphas Jujaha)^ and the dh&k {Dutea 
frondo a) flourish luxuriantly. 

The crops are those common throughout the Do»)b, and, as a rulej- 

^ , there is nothing special in their cultivation calling 

CuHirated crops. _ . ^ 

for remark. Birra is the most common of all, con- 
sisting of barley with a varying admixture of gram and oil-seeds. The- 
prevalence of mixed crops is a sign — according to Mr. Patterson, the settle- 
ment officer— of inferior cultivation. Opium is cultivated most in par- 
ganahs HathgAon and Eotila. Cotton is found chiefly in the calcareous soil of 
the Bundelkand type found between the Rind and the Jumna. Bdjra also is- 
more plentiful on the uplands of that part than in other parts, while the 
blackish soil is especially suited to gram. Indigo is but little cultivated, though 
all along the south of the district, e.g,, at Ekdala^ Ghazipur, Khajiiha, &c., 
there are still existing the remains of large masonry vats in the neighbourhood- 
of which for many years there has been no- indigo crop. Similarly in many 
villages where sugarcane is never grown, there are large stone sugar mills 
said to have been set up by a collector soon after the cession to encourage cane 
cultivation. The cost appears to have been recovered from the villagers, but 
this action did not result in much increase in the cultivation of cano, and 
the mills have been put to uses other than that for wliich thoy were intended. 
Generally speaking, the amount of sugarcane sown is not large, being only one 
per cent, of the total cultivation. There are four kinds common : ( 1) Barutchi, 
which makes gur of great sweetness, but requires much irrigation. (2> Suhhya 
and (3) chiiara^ which are sown on -the banks of rivers and in places where 
irrigation is not available at all or only at rare intervals the gw made from 

3r 
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them is reputed to be less sweet and of a white colour. (4) The fourth kind is 
janka, and gur the made from this is also light in colour and apt to go bad 
during the rains. 

Of rice there are the following thirty-one kinds common in Patehpur : 

sumray sunkharchay biranjariy samhhdluy bafdsi, jardharty 
sdthiy dddhiy karangdy kardhandy kdldy bddshdhpasand, 
4mdy rahmannay naurangiy basmatidy bdnsphor, bagai, hangahdy sukhddsy shakkary 
kajroy eerily ilaichiy dhankajray balra. Of these the kalan and bddshdhpasandy 
cMniy grown in Ekathu, parganah Ekdala,and its neighbourhood, have the highest 
reputation. In the Amorha jliil there is a cold weather-crop of rice called 
jethua dhdn. The mode of cultivating it is as follows : — The water is dammed up 
and removed from the surface to be sown by dugldsy and the ground is then 
harrowed, not ploughed. The rice is then sown broadcast and harrowed in. 
There is no transplanting. The kinds sown are edthi and dudhiy which are 
both coarse ; and the time of sowing is in Mdgh (January-February). It is 
irrigated when required from the water in the jkil and the rent, varying from 
Re. 1-8 to Rs, 2-8 a bighay is proportionate to the nearness of the field to tho 
water. The crop ripens in March about three months after sowing, the natives 
considering that it takes a fortnight longer than tho rain rice to come to perfec- 
tion. The outturn is from 6 to 8 maunds a bigha» It is generally consumed as 
food by the cultivator, as in the market it fetches only two-thirds of the price of 
common rice on account of its being dirty, tasteless, and heatening. This rice 
is of no use for seed, tho ordinary rain rice being invariably sown. The chaff 
{p1vd8a)y moreover, is not so readily eaten by cattle as that obtained from the 
ordinary rice crop. 

In some of the ;7ii75, notably those to tho west of Fatohpur, there is a 
kind of wild rice found called phaaaL It is gathered by a man who uses the 
common dughy swinging it with a sweep as of a scythe, the ripe rice falling 
into the basket It is not held of much account, and is eaten chiefly by women. 
In Manjhilgaon there is a kind of grass like wild rice called by the natives 
marwanti ; the grain is ground, and mixed with sugar and water, is drunk as 
a tonic, and is said to be very invigorating. It has also a reputation for magical 
properties, and is much sought after by faMrsy and with certain rites used for 
the ostensible purpose of turning copper to gold. 

The following method of cultivating bafloy, called paira^ki-kheliy is prac- 
tised by the villagers on the banks of the Jumna. The 
Kewats, Dhobis, Chamdrs, and other low castes, who 
have a little manure but no cattle, select a spot by the river where the level of the' 
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sand is so little above tbe water level as to remain constantly moist. On the sand 
they sow barley broadcast to the amount of a ser a Lima, The time for sowing 
is K^rtik (October-November) or Magh (January- February). On the seed thus 
sown is thrown from two to three inches of manure, and this again is covered with 
an inch of soil brought from the bank. Tlio estimated cost of bringing manure 
and earth to the river’s edge is one rupee for 10 bisioas ; the wages paid to 
the labourers being IJ of the cheapest kind of grain to a woman, and IJ 
strs to a man. Should there be any necessity to irrigate, water is scattered 
over the field by hand from a gliara. The rent paid to the landlord is one ana a 
6?sujo, and the area cultivated by each man is very small on account of the 
amount of labour required. The crop is ripe in Plifilgun (Fehruary-March) 
and the outturn is 20 sers a biswa^ or 10 maunds a bigha. The amount of chaff 
obtained from it also is above the average, as the plant grows to a greater 
height. The grain is said to be lighter than that of ordinary barley, and it 
fetches only five-sixths of the price ordinarily obtained. 

The following tables show the area sown with each of the principal crops 
Increase and decrease tlio rabi and khatif in 1839, and also ut the beginning 
in cuiiivation. present settlement, with estimates of the value 

of the produce grown made respectively by Mr. 0. W. Kiuloch and Mr. A. D. 
Putterson 

In 1839. 


Crop, 

Area 

in 

acres. 

1 Average pro- 
duce per 

I acre. 

Total prodnce. 

Average 
price per 
rupee. 

Value. 





Mds. s. 

C. 

Mds. 5. 

C, 

Md.s. 8 c. 

lis. 

a. 

p. 

( Wheat 

... 

77,7fi9 

9 34 

0 ; 

76 ,005 24 

4 

0 27 10 

1,107,634 

0 

11 


Bailey 

... 


7 9 

n 

461,844 22 

0 

0 37 13 

488,619 

1 

0 


Birra 

••• 

81,459 

9 30 

H 

794,467 21 

4 

0 35 5 

899,803 

11 

1 


Gojai 


8,1 *>3 

10 16 

S 

84,516 16 

8 

0 33 14 

99,842 

2 

il 

< 1 
* 

Gram 

... 

32,681 

8 13 

1 

272,108 28 

12 

0 1.3 15 

311 429 

2 10 


Peas 

... 

1,443 

9 5 15^ 

13,203 6 

12 

0 38 ]2i 

13,617 

8 

8 


Tobacco 

u. 

751 

11 17 131 

8,628 28 

0 

0 7 13 

44,041 

4 

8 


(.Poppy 

... 

1,890 

1 0 9 

13 1 

463 14 

15 

Rs. 10 per ser. 

185,349 

6 

0 


Total 

••• 

268,006 

1 - 

2,40l,24« 2 

7 

... 

.3,! 50.336 

T 

1 

1 

fJnfir 

|i< 

1 01,887 

7 29 

5<i 

811,164 J 

>0 

1 1 lOj 

778, 4«o 

TIT 



Bajra 

... 

25,482 

7 12 

0 

186,267 30 

8 

I 0 0 

186,267 

12 

4 

£ 

1 Hice 


36,847 

16 29 

7i 

278.817 9 

0 

0 36 94 

606,616 

6 

9 


[ Arhar 

... 

4,824 

... 


254,495 8 

6 

1 1 5 

24 6, .393 

10 

5 

B 

I .Moth 

... 

6,586 

3 37 

7 

25.915 24 

0 

0 35 2 

29,517 

7 

3 


Cotton 

w. 

45,689 

1 24 

3 

7.3,328 27 

8 

10 n 7 

786 4.36 

S 

(1 

(,1‘aMe 

... 

7,554 

21 9 

Oj 

160,2h6 15 

4 

0 10 !l 

487,929 

12 

2 


Total 


231,889 


1,790,279 4 

T 

... 

3,120,947 

3 

T 

Total of ra6t and 










kharif 

... 

499,875 

... 


4,1 91, .52.3 6 

11 

••• 

6.271,283 

9 

9 

Vegetablos 

... 

270 

16 25 

J± 

4,4i2 31 

4 

1 4 5 

4,052 

9 

I 

GBAND TOTAL... ' 

' 600,145 

... 


4. >96.01 5 .37 

Ts 

... 

6,275,335 

TF 

lb 
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maHHTB. 


Crop. 


■fWheat ••• 
Barley ... 
Birra 

•{ (iojui .M 
Gram 

Tobacoo ... 
.Poppy ... 

Total ... 

fJuar 

B&jra 

Bice 

Arhar ... 

1 Moth ... 
Cotton 

Cane 

V^Do-faili ... 

Total ... 

Total of rabi and 
khatif „ 


Vegetables 


Qband total 


At tlie hegmning of the present seUlemsht 


Araa 

in 

acres. 

Average pro- 
duce per 
acre. 

Total produce. 

Average 
price per 
rupee. 

Value. 


Mds. 8. c. 

Mds. B. c. 

Mds. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

86,772 

16 10 0 

681,295 0 0 

0 20 0 

1,162,690 0 0 

20.968 

18 30 0 

288,310 0 0 

0 26 0 

443,56.3 13 6 

159,061 

12 0 0 

1,908,612 0 e 

0 31 0 

2,462,726 2 7 

5,822 

15 20 0 

90,241 0 0 

e 23 0 

156,940 13 11 

46,267 

0 30 0 

451,103 10 0 

0 26 0 

694,006 0 0 

690 

20 0 0 

13,800 0 0 

Bs. 6 per Md. 

82,800 0 0 

3,376 

0 to 0 

844 0 0 

Us. 5 per ser. 

168,800 0 0 

277,149 


3,375,829 10 0 


6,220,384 4 7 

70,552 

8 10 0 

582,054 0 0 

0 35 0 

665,204 9 8 

22,106 

7 0 0 

164,735 0 0 

0 29 0 

213,427 9 6 

76,846 

16 30 0 

Ifl94,574 20 0 

0 30 0 

1,592,766 0 0 

16,986 

7 0 0 

118,908 0 0 

0 35 0 

135,888 0 0 

4,616 

7 0 0 

31,605 0 0 

1 0 0 

31,606 0 0 

40,961 

1 10 0 

51,183 0 0 

Rs. 1 1 per md. 

563,068 0 0 

46,208 

Gur,20 0 03 

K4b 6 0 oj 

10 0 0 

224,350 0 0 

462,080 0 0 

r 12Bers. per Re. 

( 1 6 serfi. per Re. 

0 30 0 

1 712,106 0 0 
616,106 10 8 

286,177 

... 

2,819,488 20 0 

»*• 

4,530,171 13 8 

563,326 

•M 

6,195,817 30 0 

... 

9,760,666 1 10 

2,284 

... 


•M 

137,040 0 0 

56M10 

1 

••• 

6,195,317 80 0 

• •• 

9,887,696 1 10 
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Tile total estimate of Mr. Kinteck, including the areas sown with'“smaller 
grains^ and the values of their respective outturns amounts to— 

Area cutirated iu acres. Value of outturn. 

Hs. a. p. 

••• ... 274,598 86,03,696 5 S 

Khanf ... 241,733 3I,49|776 4 o 

Tot»I 616,331 •7,5.(,47l S 6 

It will bo seen from tliesa tables that the area under cultivation at the 
beginning of the present settlement bad increased by 9 per bent, since 1839, 
while there had been an enormous increase in the proportionate value of the 
outturn. 

The latest figures available relating to the fasli year 1289 for each par- 
ganah are given below, and they indicate that a great extension of cultivation 
has again taken place iu tho last few years 


Farganah. 


Fatehpur 

Haswa 

Bindki 

K6tia Gunlr 

Tappa J&r 

Kora 

Gb&zipur 

Ay&hSah 

llutaur 

Hathgaon 

Eotila 

Ekdala 

Dhifea 


6,715 4,095 683 18,626 3,087 

3,696 SlO 76 16,611 2,476 

2,6*3 88o 10,958 782 

2,763 634 163 8,788 660 

3,162 985 11,134 2,666 

6,361 1,746 1 26,402 4^335 

3,974 411 37 16,185 4,630 

1,258 SIS 7j 6,266 1,949 

8,262 248 1 12 7,207 3,668 

7,287 1,128 . 866 19,774 2,620 

1|665 284 116 4,965 921 

8,836 1,884 405 13,243 6,032 

1,213 43 ... 2,904 2,341 

47,822 12,969 2,480 1,61863 38,287 


1 Tobacco. 

Vegetables. I ^ 

3 116 

86 

B 107 

47 

9 120 

26 

5 82 

14 

J 3 

8 

84 

18 

34 

18 

26 

11 

3 

8 

( 160 

91 

1 82 

21 

^ 16 

20 

> 1 

2 

723 

370 
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Areas in acres sown with differmt crops in the kharif, 1 289 fasU, 


Parganah. 

a 

«« 

o 

Bajra. 

hice. 

Cotton. 

fl 

m 

2 

IS 

CC 

Indigo. 

eS 

ja 

O 

Mothl. 

Other crops | 
1 

Total. 

Fatehpur ... 

15,9S3 

1,S98 

12,179 

1,530 

796 

70 

1,477 

1,346 

1,696 

?6,523 

Haciwa ... 

9,34 

7iis 

9,830 

1,943 

334 

6 

483 

Cl 

952 

23,6i6 

fiindki ... 

8,69* 

1,4(6 

1,820 

2,4 j 4 

366 

1,958 

229 


64.' 

17,820 

Edtia Gutifr ... 

6.998 

1,441 

4,119 

i.l.Vi 

823 

580 

769 

186 

387 

14,928 

Tappa Jar 


1,798 

2,516 

4,106 

286 

217 

1,118 

64 

967 

20,744 

Kora ... 

SS.UIO 

3,974 

1,827 

13.09? 


976 

61 

31 

1,342 

44 839 

Ghazipur ... 

12,461 

5,081 

4,625 

6.044 

SI 

10 

1,49 i 

27 

921 

30,611 

Ayah hah ... 

3,960 

61 

3,990 

71.3 

70 

10 

1,116 

1 

146 

9,066 

Mutuur 

6,712 

6,685 

4S2 

3,428 

14 

3 

.376 

37 

6.30 

18,347 

flathgaou 

1.3,130 

2,745 

16,346 

2,503 

163 

41 

288 

498 

2, .360 

37,074 

Kotila 

3,199 

79S 

1,689 

176 

76 

9 

49 

894 

869 

7.265 

Ekdala ... 

14,187 

8,397 

4,418 

14,127 

13 

... 

683 

37 

Kami!] 

43,792 

Dbata 

3,712 

1,329 

2,370 


... 

... 

197 

2 

691 

9,661 

fTotal iM 

129,02.^3 

3<>,052 

G4.090 

63,616 

3,021 

3,880 

8,217 

8,391 

13,034 

3 14, .325 


The principal sources of irrigation are wells, jhils, and tanks. The former 
^ are of two kinds, i?w., masonry and temporary earthen 

wells. In the depressed eentral tract of the district 
water is found at from 16 to 25 feet from the surhice ; earthen wells, however, 
here are apt to collapse as the water rises in them during the rainy season, so 
that masonry wells are more commonly built. They cost but little, averaging 
Rs, 175. Along the ridge of the watershed water is, as a rule, about 30 feet 
from the surface, and there both masonry and kachcha wells are found. The sides 
of the latter are protected from the water line by wooden frames or coils of 
wattle (5m), and the cost of building one is from Us. 12 to Rs. 15. In the sandy 
soils near the Ganges water is from 35 to 50 feet from the surface, and irriga- 
tion is rare. In the Jumna tract water is from 60 to 90 feet from the surface 
and irrigation is unknown. Mr. Patterson, from whose Settlement Report the 
above is taken, adds that ‘‘ most of the masonry wells were constructed before 
last settlement, and by far the greater number by tenants] as a rule, only culti- 
vating proprietors make improvements.” 

There is a very large amount of irrigation from jhils and tanks. At the 
settlement survey 116,741 acres were found to be so irrigated. All along 
the central tract the amount of water taken from the jhils and tanks during a 
rainy season that closes early often turns a large jhil into a dry surface in a 
few weeks. The villages near the jhils depend almost entirely on them, and 
they are a fruitful sonroe of riots and disputes, the villagers in the upper part 
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of the chain damming up the water to the detriment of those below. There are 
further numerous artificial tanks used chiefly for late rice or early rabi irriga- 
tion. They are usually dry by the end of December. The following statement 
shows the acreage irrigated in each of those ways in 1287 fasli, l'i88 fasli, and 
l28Jfasli:— 


Irrigated 

]S87/o«/{. 

1288 fasli. 

1389 friili. 

Wells 

Tanks, 

&c. 

Total. 

Wells. 

Tanks, 

&c. 

Total 

Wells. ^ 

Tanks, 

&c. 

Total, 

95,16C 

1 : 

75,163 

170,319 

114,310 

12,01.'S 

126,325 

98,23^ 

49,818 

148,050 


Famines. 


From tanks and jhUs the water is taken almost entirely by the beri^ the 

basket swung to and fro between two men, raising the 
Modes of irrigation. 111.1 1 ^ /> 1 1 ii 

water fo a level higher by five feet or less than the 

surface of the jkU or tank. The dhenkli and Persian wheel are almost unknown. 

From the wells water is drawn almost oxolusively by cattle with a leather bag 

(pwr). The number of cattle runs differ iu different wells, varying from ono in 

an ordinary kaohoha well to six or eight in a large masonry well. The village 

custom is for the owner first to take what water he wants and then to allow his 

neighbours to water their fields from his well or tank; but they are very jealous 

of their rights, and disputes about the right of use are frequent. 

The district must have suffered from the early famines before the cession ; 

but of those there is no separate record as to Fatohpur. 
Soon after the cession in 1803 and 1804 the district 
suffered from famine; the kharif failed and many of the cattle perished, but no 
revenue was remitted. 

In the famine of 1837-38 the district was reported by tbo collector to 
have only suffered partially, the distress being caused 
not so much by the failure of crops as by the high 
price of grain cansod by the exportation westwards. The kharif of 1837 
and the rabi of 1838 suffered from the drought but did not wholly fail, and the 
collector further reported that the high prices of tho produce that was saved 
bad enabled the cultivators to pay their rents and the zamfnddrs their revenue, 
thus counterbalancing the effects of the partial failure of the harvests. The 
total remissions of revenue amounted to only Ps. 50,524-4-6, the larger 
portion of this sum being remitted in parganahs Kora (Bs. 21,296) and Ghfei- 
pur (Bs, 9,643j. The principle on which the collector made remissions is 


Fsmioe of 1837-38. 
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Drought of 1868-G9. 


thus described by him: — ‘^Assuming the hhdm collections exhibited in the 
village acoounts to be correct, 1 have allowed, wherr it could be done, a 
deduction of 15 per cent, for the zamiiid&r’s expenses, and the remainder 
has been made available for the payment of revenue. The difference between 
the last amount and the jama 1 have placed under the head of expected 
Toss.” The collector's proposals were, with some slight modifications, 
adopted. Besides the above remissions famine relief works were started,, 
in which the labour was chiefly directed to the making of tanks. In alt 
133,598 persons applied for a day's work, and the total expenditure wa» 
Rs. 11,368, including a subvention of Rs. 4,000 from the Calcutta committee. 

The drought of 1868<69 is the next scarcity of importance, though even 
then there was little absolute distress amongst the 
agricultural classes, and there wa» no famine in the 
strict sense of the word. The worst portion of the district was a strip between* 
the Jumna and the town of Ghazipur, extending from four to six miles north 
of the river and about ten miles in length. The district was saved from 
absolute famine by a seasonable fall of 8^^ inches of rain in September, which 
saturated the ground, filled the wells, and enabled the ground to bo ploughed 
for the rabi. Although the judr and other crops were thus improved, the coarser 
pulses on which the poorer classes feed had been destroyed. Relief works were- 
started in February, 1869, and continued for 242 days down to September of 
the same year. The highest average number in any month was 8,646 in Mayy 
‘the demand for employment being greatest immediately after the reaping, of 
the spring harvest, and rapidly declining in the rainy season. The cost was- 
in round numbers Rs. 30,000. There wore no remissions of revenue. 

In 1877-78 again Fatehpur district suffered very slightly, there being some 
distress among the labouring classes, but no famine. A 
poor-house was opened on 22i)d Juno, 1878, and closed 
on 31st October, during which time 357 persons were relieved in it. Work 
was given to the people on municipal and other works, such as tanks, cuttings, 
Ac., and in all Rs. 2,185 spent, excluding suras expended in 1877 on the Fateh- 
pur municipal tanks. A test relief work was started, but it was not extensively 
resorted to, and on the first fall of rain the work was abandoned after anr 
expenditure of Ba. 214 had been incurred. 

In consequence of tbo partial failure of the rains of 1880, and the springs- 
ing up of a hot west wind in xVugust, there wa#'in‘ 
scarcity in the district. The rice crop was a totals 
failure and the other smaller grain crops yielded less than a quarter cr<^ in Uti 


Distress of 1677-78. 


Scuciiy of 1880 - 81 . 
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the par^j^anahs bordering on the Jumna. A larger area was sqwn for the 
spring crop than is usual, but much of the seed never germinated, and on 
most of the uniVrigated laud the crop was a total failure. Even on the irrigated 
land the water-supply in the wells was so low that no crop was fully watered. 
The tenants settled accounts with their bunkers first before paying their rent. 
TJiis secured them an advance of food, but left them nothing with which to 
pay their rents. The necessity for relief works was thus removed, but large 
suspensions of revenue became necessary. The total amount so suspended 
was Us. 1,70,753, of which Its. 1,46,052 was on account of the rabi crop, and 
remainder on account of the kharif crop of 1880. The collector, in his admi- 
nistration report for the year 1880-81, thus sums up his reasons for the suspen- 
sions : “ Though most unwilling to make so large a suspension, I could see uo 
other way of tiding over the difficulty. 1 saw plainly that if the tenants wore 
compelled to pay their rents they would have no means of subsistence, and tliat 
either extensive advances to enable them to keep themselves and their families 
alive till the next kharif crop was ripe must bo given or relief works must bo 
opened. The tenants were fully aware of this position, and thinking that at 
such a time it was better to trust to their wa/idjan than to their zaminddr, tlmy 
paid their debts before their rent, and with the mtxhdjarCs help and a good 
mango crop they have been able to pull through. lu those oircumstanc. s 
zamfuddr’s collections have been short throiigliuut the district, and consequently 
such as have no other source of iucome have only boon able to keep themselves 
alive aud pay a portion of the revenue.” 

Stone not being used in the district bricks take its place. There are two 

■ , sizes of bricks made by natives for their own use : one 

Building materials. 

6 inches by 3 inches by IJ inches, and the other 4 inches 
by 3 inches by 1 inch. The price of the former is Ra. 7 a thousand and of the 
latter Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5 a thousand. The cost for moulding alone is 10 anas to 12 
dnas a thousand, and Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 for sand-moulding on tables. The system 
in general use is the slop-moulding on the ground. Hence the bricks are very- 
irregular and ill-shaped. One moulder with two coolies to assist him, OFie supply- 
ing the clay snd the other to remove the bricks, turns out ordinarily COO bricks 
a day. The woods in common use are the mango, nim, and rmhua. These 
trees are generally sold standing at from Ra^4 to Rs. 9 each, and cut up by the 
purchaser when he wants fuel. Stoue-Hine comes from Banda and is highly 
Jf^alued. Wood-burnt lime costs Rs. 15 the 100 mauiids ; that prepared with 
tipki# (dried cow-dung) fetches from Rs, 8 to Rs. 12 the 100 maunds. Kanhar 
found in largo quantities throughout the district. It is supplied at freoi 

4r 
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Rs. 24 to Rs. 2-8 the 100 cubic feet, readj stacked on the road. The cost of 
consolidation is Re. 1 the 100 cubic feet. 


PART III. 


Inhabitants, Institutions, and History. 


Singe its formation in 1826, the limits of the district have not been 
Population altered, and consequently it is more easy to compare 

the present with the past in regard to population in 
Fatehpur than it is in many other districts, A census was taken in 1838 and 
another in 1846, but both are believed to have been inaccurate, and need not 
Censuses of 1848 and he further alluded to here. The total population 
according to the census of 1848 was 5,11,132, and 
according to another census taken in 1853, 679,787 (322,485 females). In 
1865, a fifth census was taken, and according to this 
the population was 681,053 (324,530 females). The 
distribution of the population is shown in the following table : — 


, Census of 1865. 



Aobioultdral. 



Nos -1 ORl CULTUB AL. 



Glass. 

Mahi. 

femaUi, | 

Totsl. 

MaUn. 

Femalta. 

Total. 

Graitd 

Total. 


Adults. 

Boji. 

Adults. 

Girls, 


Adults. 

Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls 


Hindus, 

114,989 

61,435 

100,163 

51,788 

328,376 

91,173 

51,691 

91,372 

46,489 

260,796 

6 9,100 

Muhflin- 













> 8,354 

5,051 

6,029 

4,213 

! 

35,640 

15,30<} 

8,477 

15,701 

6,835 

46,313 

71,963 

B 

1 

128,S4S 

66,486 

108,185 

56.001 

364,015 

106,473 

60,168 

107,073 

63,324 

1 327,038 

181,063 


There were, besides the population above shown, 42 Europeans and 16 Eura- 
sians. The population per square mile varied from 639 in parganah Bindki to 
817 in parganah GhAzipur, and the average of the whole district was 431 to the 
square mile. There were 1, 386 towns and villages returned as inhabited, 1,230 of 
which contained less than 1,000, while 154 contained between 1,000 and 5,000 
inhabitants. The towns with over 5|000 inhabitants were Fatehpur (20,478) 
and Rhajuhd (5,150). ^ 
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The. folio wing table shows the population in each parganah according to 
Ceuiasof 187 *. to the census of 1872: — 



The total shown by the above statement is 663,815 and is oxolusive of 
the 62 non-Asiatics. Corrected for all errors, the total population of the 
district ia 1872 was 663,877 (Form 11. of 1881 Census statement). The 
population thus showed a falling off, as compared with that of the previous 
oeasus, of 17,234, or 2 53 per ceat, The density per square mile was 418* 
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The towns ami villa;je8 were returned at 2,741 and the inhabited honses at 
152,777, giving 1*7 villages and 96 houses to the square mile. Of the former, 
2,662 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, and 78 between 1,000 and 5,000. This 
return is startlingly different from that given in 1865, when the total number 
of inhabited towns and villages was recorded as only 1,386. There was only 
one town in 1872 with a population over 10,000, and that was Fatelipur 
itself, the population of which had since the last census declined from 20,478 to 
19,879. Tlie proportion of males to total popnlation (exclusive of non-Asiatics) 
was 52 per cent. Classified according- to age, there were (with the same omis- 
Bion): under 12 years— male.s, 105,230 ; females, 92,712 ; total children, 197,942, 
or 22*81 per cent, of the total native population: above 12 years — males 
240,303; females, 225,570; total adults, 46.5,873, or 70*19 per cent, of the 
whole native population. Arranged according to occupation, the distribution 
was as follows : — 


Occupation. 

Ilindui. 

Muhammadiins. 

CliristiaDB and 
others. 

Total. 

Landowneri ... ... 

16,339 

6,151 

... 

21,900 

AgricnltoristB ... 

801,642 

21,116 


332,758 

Kon-agriculturists... ... 

375,776 

48,287 j 

6 

319,067 


For males of not less than 15 years of ago the following tables by occupa- 
tion are also given : — 


Frofeisiunal. | 

Domestic. 

Commercial 

Agriculturalj 

Industrial. 

Indefliiite 
sod non pro- 
dnetivc. 

Total of all 
classes. 

2,618 

22,680' 

4,664 

126,099 

29,419 

44,865 

229,136 


The 62 non-Asiatics above mentioned coniained 36 Europeans and 26 
Eurasians ; there were 5 Native Christians. 

The persons returned as able to read and write were 12,765, viz., 12,763 
males and 2 females, the total being 1*9 per cent, of the entire population, aud 
3*6 of educated males to the entire male population. 
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We now oome to the statistics collected at the census in 1881, The totals. 

Census of issi. religion are shown for each parganah and tahsil as 

follows : — 


Tabstl. 


Fatehpur,.. | 

Kalianpur, | 

Kora ... 

Ghdzfpur... I 

Kfaakhrerii | 
Khaga ...( 


Hindus. 


Targanah. \ 


Frttebpur 
JlIaBwa 

Total 

[Bindki 
Kfitia Gmnr .. 
J appa Jar 

Total 
Kor* 

Gliazipnr 
Ayah Sah 
Muiaur 

Total 


iKkdala 

iDhdta .. 

Total 

Bathudon 

Kotlia 

Total .. 

District total, 


el 

O 

e-i 

e 

V • 

fti 

97,49f 

47.169 

67,88S 

38,i:86 

765,384 

75,V64 

41,672 

20,030 

35,040 

17,066 

3v,(i7l# 

15,796 

109,384 

59,882 

76,48(1 

37,341 

4i,S6i 

21,414 

16,311 

7,066 

:23,946 

n,?76 

“64 619 

41,165 

56,338 

27,870 

13,637 

6,390 

68,866 

31,260 

96,919 

46,877 

30,423 

10,086 

116,643 

66,962 

609,380 

997,8.54 


Muxalmdns, 

Chris- 

tians. 

Others. 

Grand tutal. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Total. 

Females. 

C M 

o 

H 

1 8'i 

|J 

en 

u 

”5 

a 

v 

PB| 

40 

1 

a 

H 

Females. 

i 

Females. 

9 15, .383 
6 6.741 

4 32,124 

... 

112,960 

64,636 

65,141 

31,496 

521 

460 

497 

11,342 

88 

' 41 


... 

177,696 

86,637 

[» 2,679 

1,308 


a»a 



44, .35) 

21,328 

495 

5 v,449 

M82 


... 

... 


37,489 

18,248 

464 

5 4,670 

2,394 

••• 


... 

... 

37, .342 

18,190 

847 

9,798 

4.884 





119,182 

57,766 

4fG 

5.620 

3.890 

... 


68 

26 

Ti,164 

4 ,266 

352 

1,869 

■ 

87S 

•«» 




46,231 

22,290 

808 

844 

427 

... 

... 


... 

17,155 

8, .393 

422 

2,688 

1,894 

... 

*•• 

... 


26,784 

13,160 

298 

5,651 

2,697 

«» 


... 


^90,170 

4S,852 

“sTo 

9,271 

4,866 

... 

... 



65,499 

32,7.36 

369 

) 660 

276 

*** 

... 

... 

... 

13,187 

6,666 

398 

> 9,821 

5,142 





78,6^0 

39,402 

3^5 

16,660 

8.843 


... 

1 


111,880 

65,720 

490 

4,644 

2,430 

... 

... 



25,067 

12,515 

641 

21,304 

11,273 


... 

i 

... 

136,917 

68,2^6 

499 

74,218 

38,237 

88 

41 

69 

26 

1 

683,745 

336,168 

417-2 


ucuBuo jynns as " square miles. 

The population, 683,745, was distributed amongst 3 towns and 1,411 villages, 
the bouses in the former numbering 6,958, and in the latter 125,631. The 
males (317,587) exceeded the females (336,158) by 11,429, or 3 4 per cent 
The density per square mile was 417-2; the proportion of towns and villaeee 
^r square mile, 86, and of houses, 80 3. In the towns 5 58 persons, and“in 
the villages 517 persons, on an average, were found in each house. In the 
nine years between 1872and 1881 the total population had increased by 1.9,868 

This differ, from the area (I,6S|.S mile.) girea in lb. StUlcmni U^ert ’ 
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the increase in the males being 2,024, and in the females 17,844. The total 

represents an increase of 2*9 per cent. 

Following the order of the census (1881) statements we find (Census Form 

. . IIIA.) the persons returned as Christians belonged to 

Christians by race, ; ® 

the following races British -born subjects, 13 (5 

females); other Europeans, 34 (20 .females); Eurasians, 16 (7 females); and 

natives, 25 (9 females). 

The sects of Christians represented in Patehpur were : Church of England, 

Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists (Wesleyans and unspecified), Tho 

Belatire proportion of percentage of the sexes in the main religious divisions 
the sexes of (he main * ^ ^ ^ 

religious diTisioiia. were as follows : — Ratio of males to total population, 

•5084 ; females to the same, *4916; of Hindus, *8912 ; of Muhammadans, 
•1085; of Christians, *0001 : ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu popula- 
tion, *5112; of Muhammadan males to total Muhammadan population, *4848 ; 
of Christian males to total Christian population, *5341. 

Of single persons there were 137,463 males and 90,158 females ; of married 
Civil condition of popu- t^ere were 182,125 males and 189,146 females ; and of 
widowed there were 27,999 males and 56,854 females. 
The total minor population under 15 years of age was 46,274 (females 
Conjugal condition and 27,564), or 6*7 per cent. The following table shows the 
agos of the population. principal classes of the population, with 

the number of single, married, and w’idowed at each of tho ages given : — 
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Of population, 66,1 (42,812 femalesl, or 9*6 per cent., are 

Distribatioa hirth. returned born outside the limits of the district. 

Of the total populatiop, 657,944. (335,882 females), 
Distribution according cent., are returned as unable to read and 

to education. write and not under instruction ; 19,598 \ 1 55 females), 

or 2'9 per cent., are shown as able to read and write ; and 6,203 (121 females) 
or *9 per cent., as under instruction. Of those able to read and write 17,471 
(109 females), and of those under instruction 4,988 (82 females), were Hindus. 
The Muhammadans who came under these categories wero 2,063 (20 females), 
and 1,196 (33 females) respectively. Of the Christians 56 (26 females) are 
returned as literate, and 12 (6 females) as under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
infirroitieB t persona of f<^r uH religions represented in the district ; 

unsound mind. —the religions of course being those to which by 

common repute these unfortunates are supposed to belong, or the religions of 
their parents. The total of all religions was 91 (36 females), or *013 per cent. 
The largest number of males (13) was of the ages 30 to 40 years. Distribut- 
ing them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 79 (32 females', and Muham- 
madans 12 (4 females). The total number of blind persons is returned as 
3,786 ^2,104 females), or *55 per cent. Of these, 935 
Number cf t e in . females) were ‘‘over 60 638 (377 females) be- 

tween 60 and 60; 694 ^366 females) between 40 and 50 ; 507 (313 females) 
between 30 and 40; 511 (255 females) between 20 and 30; 162 1 69 females) 
between 15 and 20; 178 69 females i between 10 and 15; 183 {75 females) 
between 5 and 10; and 78 (28 females) under 5 years. Of the total number 
3.512 (1,965 females) were Hindus, and 274 (139 females. Muhammadans. 

Of deaf mutes there were 303 (133 females), or *04? 

Deaf mutea. , 

per cent,, the largest number 78 (26 females) appear- 
ing among persona between 20 and 30. Of these, 269 (113 females) wore 
Hindus, and 34 (20 females) Muhammadans, The last 
infirmity of which note was taken at the recent census 
was that of leprosy. There were 154 (35 females) afflicted with this disease. 
The percentage to the total population is *002, so that two in every hundred 
thousand of the population were, on an average, lepers. Of the total number, 
146 V 34 females) were Hindus, and 8 (1 female) Muhammadans. 

In the census of 1881 subdivisions of only Rajputs, Ahfrs, and Gfijars 
were published. The returns showed 70,427 Brah- 
mans (34,975 females), 44,715 lUjputs (19,950 


Number cf the blind. 


Deaf mutea. 
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females)) 21,58^ Banins (10)611 females), and 472)652 belonging to other 
castes ” (232,318 females). 

It is necessary to refer to the census returns of 1872 for the Brahman 
Brahmans. subdivisions) which are there given as follows 



Popa/aHon 


Population 


in 1872. 


in 1873. 

Bhardwaj 

... 23 

Padha 

... 1 

Gangaputra 

... 1,188 

Sanadh 

... 99 

Gaur 

... 191 

Sarasvat 

... IS 

Guutam 

... 5 

Sarwaria 

... 6,0i9 

Gujnr&ti 

64 

Uuspecifled. 

... 2,120 

Josh! 

... 10 



Eanaujia 

... 65,623 

Total 

74,388 

Maliabrahman 

... 3-2 




The Gam*) Kanaiijia, and Sarasvat are three of the five tribes belonging 
to the Gaur, or northern division of Brahmans, and they have already been 
sufficiently described in other notices.^ The Bhardwaj and Gaiitiini clans are 
subdivisions of the Kanaujias proper, and the Sanadlis^ and Sarwarias are sub- 
tribes of the Kanaujias. 

The Gujaratis comprise the fifth tribe of the Dravida or southern division 
of Brahmans.^ The tribe has been described in the Benares notice. 

The class called Gangdputras consists of all Brahmans^ who have lost their 
family traditions, and can give no satisfactory account of their predecessors. The 
especial mission of the Gangdputra is to preside over religious ceremonies at holy 
places on the banks of the Ganges. Of these places the chief, in the Fatehpur dis- 
trict, is Shiiir&jpur. The right to receive fees from bathers at the ghdtB on the 
river is partitioned out among the Gangaputras, and they are notoriously ready 
to resent the interference of an outsider by an appeal to the civil courts, or 
6ven by a resort to force. Disputes of this kind most frequently arise when a 
share in the fees realised at a ghat is claimed owing to a marriage into the 
family, or by reason of hereditary succession. All Gangaputras are in theory 
equal in all respects, and in the matter of eating and drinking thj theory is 
carried out in practice. In the matter of intermarriage, however, the different 
kinds of Brahmans wlio make up the clan keep themselves separate. The 
whole clan is despised by other Brahmans, and is in such ill-repute that a 
Brahman with children to marry will not, if it can be avoided, remain in the 
same village with members of it, lest the suspicion that he has been connected 
with them ra.ay damage the prospects of his arranging marriages for his children. 

^ Gaum, in Hat. II., 3S2 >• .3 (Aligarh) : III., 966 (Meerut) : and VII. (FarukliaSad). Kanaujias^ 
VII., 0.3 (Farukliabad). Sarasvats, III., 494 (Muznlfirnifir^r). * F tr Suiid Ihs see 

VlI. (Farukhabad), and for Sarwarias, Xill. (Azaoigarh). * ShernbjfN I., 

page 9e. ^ Sberriug’t Ca»t€t 1 , poage 93. 
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The Oaog&pntras, though their chief occupation consists in the extortion of 
alms, devote themselves occasionally to shop-keeping and farming. 

The Mah&brahman (or great Brahman) is the priest employed by Hindus 
at times of sorrow and on the death of their relatives. The title is a misnomer, 
as the class is looked upon as unclean by other Brahmans. Such Brahmans 
are called elsewhere by the name Acliarj. In the census returns of 1881 the 
Mah4brahman has been entered in the unspecified castes. 

The term .Joshi, like Gangnputra and Mababrahman, denotes the holder of 
an office, and not the membership of a particular clan or gotta. The Joshi is, 
in the plains districts, a low-caste Brahman, devoted to astrology. In the hill 
districts, the clan supplies a large number of the writers who are in Govern- 
ment service. 

The Rajput clans, with a total of 100 members or more, returned as 
represented in the Fatohpur district in 1881, were the 
following:- 


Ctan, 

Total 

FemaUi, 

Clan, 

Total 

Females, 


population. 



population. 


Ball 


8,656 

8,753 

Parib&r 

... 1,608 

676 

Bbadauria 


739 

335 

Raghtibansi 

... 688 

268 

Bisea 

... 

609 

923 

Raikwar 

... 1 19 

49 

Bundelgotl 

... 

116 

49 

liftizada 

., 768 

834 

Chandela 

... 

1,663 

680 

B&thaur 

... 226 

96 

Chauhia 


9,629 

1,209 

Hawat 

... 694 

331 

Dikhit 

... 

5,420 

9,445 

Sakarw&r 

... 107 

4S 

OaharwAr 

•*. 

116 

49 

Sengar 

... 879 

890 

Oaur 


1,622 

686 

Tomar 

... 643 

266 

Gaatam 

•W 

11,668 

6.197 

Unspecified 

... 1,016 


Kachhwiha 

••• 

1,216 

560 

Specified cImdb with 


Karchal 


96 


under 100 inem- 


Khicbar 

••• 

1,016 

469 

bers laoh 

... 1,581 

665 

Mabarw&r 

*** 

94 

60 




Pam&r 

Fanhwar 

••• 

\ 1.643 

730 

Total 

... 44,715 

19,950 


Details of the population of each clan are given in two stages, (1 ), under, (2) 
over 10 years of age. For the whole tribe the percentage of females was 47*78. 
The Bundelgotis had the lowest percentage of females under 10 ^31*82) and the 
Tomars the highest (59*09). Most of the above clans have been already des- 
cribed in the memoirs of other districts, and it will be sufficient here to notice 
those that are of importance in the district. 

B6jputs are found throughout the district.^ At the time of the last set- 
tlement they owned 20*8 per cent, of the land throughout the entire district. 

^ Mr. Fatterson’i Sittlemtnt Report^ p. 13. 

5 ? 
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The percentage of property held by them was largest in parganahs Eatla 
Gunlr (67*3), Bindki i48*2), and Mutaur (42*5). They are found as proprietors 
in every parganah except Dh^ta. They cultivate 44 per cent, of the sir laud, 
and 37 per cent, of the land held with a right of occupancy in the district. 

The most important clan of Rajputs in the district are the Gautams, and 
in fact in Fatehpur they are more numerous than in any 
other district in the North-Western Provinces, They 
are now chiefly located in parganahs Kora, Bindki, and Kdtia Gunir, but their 
power is said to have stretched at one time from Kora to Kanauj. Their chief 
stronghold was Argal on the Rind in parganah Kora, and the r6ja of Argal, though 
all the power that formerly belonged to the clan has been lost, still lives there 
adorned with the empty title. Their traditions trace the origin of their power 
to the marriage of the son of Sringi Rikh, their chieftain, to a daughter of the 
Gaharw&r rdja of Kanauj. The dowry of the raja’s daughter is said to have 
comprised all the villages from Kanauj to Kara. The Gautama claim that 
their away over this tract of country lasted till their participation in the 
revolt of Sher ShAh against Humdyun. The vengeance that the restored 
emperor took upon the clan was the beginning of the decline of its fortunes, 
and, in its last struggle for independence, it was crashed by Akbar at Kalpi, 
The Gautams ‘‘are divided,” says Sir 11. Elliott ' “into the tribes of Raja, 
E4o, R4na, and Rdwat. The representatives of the Rdjas live at Argal ; of 
the R4os at Birahanpur in Bindki ; of the Bdnas at Chilli in parganah Majh4- 
waD,now included in Sarh-Salimpur ; and of the Rawats at Bhaupur in Bindki.” 
The traditions of the clan represent that they bestowed on their former allies 
large tracts of country, which the descendants of the latter still hold. The 
largest tract of country, to which their traditions refer, is Baiswara in Oudh* 
The transfer of 1,440 villages in the eastern side of the Ganges is said to have 
been made in the form of a dowry by the rdja of Argal, on the occasion of 
the marriage of a Gautam bride to Bbdo, a Bais chief who had assisted the 
Gautams against the king of Dohli. The story is told by the Bais clan as 
well as the Gautams, and, the fact that both clans concur in it, would seem to 
indicate its truth. A Gautam rdja is found still in Gorakhpur, and Nau-much 
lims, who were converts from the Gautam clan, in Azamgarh ; and it would 
seem that their possessions must have extended at one time from the neighbour^ 
hood of Kanauj to the district of Gorakhpur. In Fatehpur, as well as in 
Azamgarh, several branches of the clan were converted in the time of the 
Mughal Emperors to Muhammadanism. The Gautams are Rdjputs of the 

> Olostary, i., 115. 
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Bals. 


Dliikhiti. 


Bhardw&j and Garg and they give their daughters in marriage in the DoA» 
to the Bhadanrias, Kachwdhas, R&thaurs, Qahlauts, Ohanhdns, and Tomars. 

The Bais clan is nnmerically larger in the district than any clan except 
the Gautam. It is chiefly represented in parganahs 
Edtia Gunlr^ Haswa, Fatehpnr, and Gh4zipur, and 
fiathg4on. Their traditions are to the effect that they emigrated from Mdngl 
Partun on the Goddvari to Baisvrdra in Ondh, whonco they moved to the Fateh* 
pur district in later times. The clan possesses a considerable number of estates 
in the district. The Tilak Chandra branch of the clan, which has four divisions, 
viz,j R4o, R4ja, Naith4, and Sambasi, looks on the Gautam r&ja of Argal as the 
founder of its fortunes. The tradition, from which this sentiment has been 
derived, was alluded to in the account given of the Gautams. 

The Dikhits own a few estates in Kdtia Gunir and Mutanr. In the latter 
parganah, where they are still numerous as cultiva- 
tors, they formerly owned a number of villages under 
the bhaiijdchdra form of tenure. They are, says Mr. Sherri ng,^ in part des- 
cended from Simauni, who came from B4nda, and settled at Kura Kanik, on 
the Jumna, in parganah Mutaur. Some of the family have embraced the 
Muhammadan faith. One, named R4m Sink, went to Dohli, after his marriagn 
with the daughter of Nandan Rai Gautam, whore he also became a Muhamma- 
dan, and was then called Malikdad Kh4n. His posterity occupy the village of. 
Lalauli on the Jumna, which he founded, and, although professedly Musal- 
mans, practise a number of Hindu ceremonies. 

The Pamdr clan, though there are considerable settlements of it in Faieh- 
pur, is less prosperous than many of the Rajput clans* 
of the district. Belonging as they do to the first of 
the four tribes of Agnikulas, or fire races, the Pamars have many proud tradi- 
tions. The original home of the clan was Ujain,^ and it is said that it was 
expelled thence by Shah4b*ud-diu Ghori. The Pamars then became scattered 
in different directions. Those settled in Ghdzipur, Muhammadpur, and other 
places in Fatehpur, trace their descent from Purba Rdi Sinh, who received a 
present of lands from Ghazi Khdn, the ndzim of that day, after whom the 
parganah of Ghdzipur has been named.” 

The Chaubdns have but few estates in the district, but they are more 
numerous than any clan except the Gautams, Bais,. 
and Dikhits. They are principally settled in parganab 
Eotila. Their ancestors belonged to the Ohauhdns of Mainpuri, of whom th» 

> Casieip I., SOS. > ShsrriDg’s I., p. 149. 
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Khichan. 


^ja of Mainpari is the head. They are descended Trom the most etdusire 
families of the Ohaub&n race. 

Chandelas own a few villages in Kdtia Gunir and Hathg&on. Thc^ ori- 
ginally emigrated from Malwa, and settled at Kalinjar 
in Bandelkhand. There they are said to have remain- 
ed for eight generations, and then to have moved to Mahoba. Thence they emi- 
grated to Kananj, and at a later period moved eastward towards Suchaindi and 
Shinr&jpur. The raja of ShiurAjpur is the acknowledged head of the Ghan- 
delas settled in Fatehpur. 

The Sengars came, it is said, from Bandelkhand. The clan claims, like the 
Gautams, to be descended from Bring! Rish and the 
dangbter of the rdja of Kanauj* It has been described 
in previous notices. In Fatehpur it owns a few villages in Tappa J&r and 
Mutaur. The r&ja of Jagamm&npur near Jalaun is the present head of the clan. 

The Khlchars are found only in parganah Gh&zipur. The history of the 
Khichan which formerly ruled the whole district, will be 

found in the account of the family of the r&jas of Aso- 
thar. The clan is now reduced to a very low ebb, and retains next to nothing 
of its once extensive possessions. 

The Baiz4das, who are returned in the last census as numbering 753 persons 
Baisidas ^ district, formerly owned a large number of 

estates in parganah Hathgdon. It is related that in the 
time of Raja Jai Chand of Kanauj there lived in this parganah a certain Parasur 
Bikh, a devotee, who exercised great influence over the prince, and who had 
received many tokens of the prince's favour. Among other presents an ele- 
phant had been given to him, and a promise was made, at the time of its 
presentation, that the raja would give to the saint as much land as the ele- 
phant could walk round without lying down to rest. The story goes on to say 
that the elephant walked over the lands of Hathgdon till it came to the village of 
Irddatpur Dhdmi. It there lay down to rest, and was at once turned to stone. 
The stone elephant is worshipped once a week, and once a year a fair is held in 
honour of the saint. The Raizadas claim to be his decendants by a daughter of 
the rdja of Kanauj, to whom their traditions affirm that the saint was married. 

The number of the Bisons in the district is not large, but the clan is pos- 
sesaed of a good many villages in parganah Haswa, and 
of one or two in Ekdala. The clan has been described 
in the Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, and Benares notices. The head of the olan is 
the rdja of Salempur Majhauli in Gorakhpur. 


Baisddas, 
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The Baghubansis own a considerable number of villages in parganah Fa« 
Bagbubansis tehpur. They are very numerous in Azamgarh and 

Mirzapur. The ancestors of the Raghubansis settled 
in the district are stated by Mr. C. W. Kinloch to have come from across the 
Jumna four centuries ago. Their chief settlement was taluka Jamrawan, but it 
was confiscated for rebellion in 1857. 

The R^wats have small possessions in Ay&h Sah. They claim themselves 
to belong to the Bais clan, but the claim is not enter- 
tained by others. It is generally believed that they are 
the illegitimate descendants of RSja Tilak Ohand of Bais wars, most probably 
by an AMr woman. They own property in the Unao district in Oudh, The 
head of the family in Fatehpur is the Thdkur of Baijani. 

Tomars are found in small numbers in parganah Ekdala. An account of 
the tribe, whose chieftains were formerly kings of 
Dehli, has been given in the Agra notice. The Tomar 
dynasty began in 733 or 736 A. D., with the reign of Anand Pal I. Nineteen 
kings ruled in succession, and the dynasty lasted 419 years. Finally, the Dehli 
kingdom was captured by the Chauhdn r^ja of Ajmir. The descendant of 
the Chaub&n king married the daughter of the last Tomar ruler, and their 
offspring was the celebrated Pirthi R4j. The Tomars of Ekdala date their 
settlement in the district from the 8th century. 

The other Rajput tribes are found scattered in different parts of the dis- 
trict. Of the Parih&rs an account has been given in the Etawah, and of the 
Bhadaurias in the Agra notice. The KachwAhas, Gaurs, and Rathaurs have 
each been described in more than one of the previous district notices. 

The total number of Baniks returned in 1881 was 21,586, and is almost 
the same as the total (21,842) given in 1872, It is 
necessary to turn to the statistics given in the latter 
census to find an enumeration of the sub-divisions of the trading class. These 
are there given as follows : — 


Agarw&la 

Mt 

1,639 

Agrahrt 

tM 

6,048 

Ajodbiftb&aC 


649 

Dbarwar 

... 

113 

Dbfisar 

••• 

9,363 

Ghoi 


114 

Jaini 

... 

960 

Kasarwani 

... 

978 

Kasaundban 

... 

866 


Khandelwal 

• •• 

1 

Mabiari 


18 

Mahobija 


14 

Marwari 

••• 

3 


••• 

60 

Baatogi 

••• 

608 

Saraaini 

Me 

195 

Umar 

••• 

9,690 

Unapeoified 

... 

61 


Total 


2J,8iS 
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The difficulty of Batisfactorily analysing the population returned as belong* 
ing to the Bania caste, has been dwelt upon in the Sh4hjah&npur notice.^ 

The Agarw&las have been frequently described in previous volumes* and 
nothing further need be said about them here. The Agrahris, too, have been 
sufficiently noticed in the Sh&hjabanpur volume. 

The Dhtisars are a tribe of Yaisyas, which, it is said, came originally from 
Dehli.® They are there distinguished for their profi- 
ciency in singing. As a clan, they are particularly 
strict in their observance of the forms and ceremonies of the Hindu religion, 
and they conscientiously obey the restrictions placed upon them as to food 
and drink. Members of the tribe are to be found more or less in most of the 
towns in the North-Western Provinces. Mr. Sherring remarks that the caste 
was in a fiourishing condition under Muhammadan rule, and that members of 
it occasionally filled high posts. The Dhiisars of Fatehpur are said to have 
emigrated from the Rae Bareli district in order to avoid the tyranny of the 
naw6b wazir, from which they hoped to escape by settling in the Do&b. 

The B&nda district contains the largest number of the Kasarw&ni tribe. 

About a thousand are settled in Fatehpur, The tribe 
Kaaarwinis. divided into three eland, namely, (i) Kashmiri ; (ii) 

Purbiya; ^iii) Allahabddi. The last clan is of recent origin, and is the result of 
a serious quarrel that arose among the members of the tribe. The three clana 
intermarry. 

The Kasaundhans are said to have originally come from Lucknow. They 
are now numerous in Hamfrpur,'and there is a small 
Easaandbans. colony in Fatehpur. The tribe is divided into two 

clans. 

The Rastogis are a tribe of Vaisyas, much given to trade. They have suc- 
ceeded since the cession in purchasing a considerable 
Bastogfs. amount of landed property in the district. At the 

time of the cession they did not own an acre of land, but they had acquired at 
the time of the settlement 8*8 per cent, of GhfizSpur, 5 2 per cent. ofTappa J4r, 
and 5*7 per cent, of Xy&h Sdh. There is said to bo a curious custom in the tribe 
by which the women will not eat food cooked by the men. There are three 
subdivisions of the tribe. 

The Umars are numerous in the district, and the tribe has three subdivi- 
sions, vig.f (i) Til-Umar; (ii) Derhf-Umar (or Dirh- 
Umar); and (iii) Dusre. 

>Pp. 74-76. >8ee Et4wah and SHXflJAHiaroa. * 56<rrinp*s p. SM- 
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Among the other castes** the cenaas returns (1881) give the followingi 
to which the name of the special trade or calling 
followed^ or other brief note to aid in their identifica- 
tion, has been added 


The** other eastes.” 


Name of oaate. 

Total popola- 
tion. 

1 

Name of caste. 

Total popula- 
tion. 

1 

o> 

9c4 

Ahar (cattle-breeder) ... 

A hfr (cowherd) 

16 

60,399 

3,600 

10 

Ehatik (pig and poultry 
breeder and tanner). 

6,911 

3,825 

Barh&i (cerpenter) ... 

1,716 

Roeri (weaver) 

20,614 

>0,303 

Bhmigf (scaveDger) 

6,668 

3,996 

Kurm! or Kunb! 

39,806 

19,316 

Bhit (genealogist, panegy- 
rist). 

3,490 

1,819 

Lodh’or Lodha (cultivator)... 
Lobar (blacksmith) ... 

46,609 

13,189 

22,608 

1 6,388 

2,390 

Bhurji (grain-parcher) 

7,971 

67,396 

3,867 

Lunia (salt-extractor ... 

4,769 

Cham&r (skinner, tanner and 
leather-worker). 

33,813 

M&H (gardener) ... 

Mall4h (boatman) 

3,640 

23,297 

1.7S6 

11,668 

Dhobi (washerman) ... 

7,968 

3,879 

N&i (barber) ... 

14,1S6 

7,188 

Gadaria (shepherd) ... 

93,088 

10,768 

466 

Paal (fowler, watchman) ... 

29,451 

14,660 

2,309 

GosAin (ascetic sect) 

040 

Siin&r(gold and silver-smith), 

4,808 

Gdjsr ... 

4 

... 

Tamoli (bctel-uut seller) ... 

3,260 

1,609 

JAt ... ... 

76 

84 

Tell (oilman) ... 

19,660 

6,386 

8,066 

KAchhl (agriculturist) ... 

Kah&r (palki.bearer) 

Kalwar (distiller) .. 

38,399 

4,020 

3,914 

13,619 

2,091 

1,901 

Unspecified ... ... 

16,166 

|472,669 

KAyastb or Kayath (icribe) 

, 9,271 

4,612 

Total ,i: 


283,818 


The names in parentheses indicate only the trade or calling which is usually 
adopted by members of the caste. Individuals, however, are by no means 
particular as to what pursuit they follow. Excluding the Muhammadans, who 
are the largest proprietors in the district, the chief Hindu proprietary classes 
are, in the order named, RAjputs, Brahmans, Kayaths, and Rurmis. Speaking 
of the cultivating classes of the district Mr. Patterson says The most valu- 
able caste as agriculturists is that of the Kurmis. In tabsfl Khakrerfi they 
own many villages, and indeed they almost entirely own Dh&ta, one of its 
parganabs, where they have always been strong enough to keep out intruders, 
and which they have made the most flourishing tract of the district. In other 
parganahs they are generally cultivators, and they devote great skill and 
industry to raising the best crops, and they generally pay high rates ; but they 
are independent, and will combine to resist oppression. The Kachhfs and MnrMs 
are much fewer in numbers ; they, as a rule, cultivate the home-lauds, and 
devote themselves to raising the higher garden crops, and pay higher rates 
than any other class, as they not only make the most out of the land, but are 
* SeiUtmtnt Report, p. 10. 
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submissivei and never refnse to pay higher rents if possible. The Lodh&s are 
industrious cultivators, though not so skilful or so prosperous as the Kurmis. 
They are generally found as tenants : but in parganab Ekdala they have always 
been very powerful, owning many villages, and formerly holding the privilege 
of having the Ohandhri of the parganah appointed from them. The Ahirs are 
not nearly so turbulent as in the more western districts ; they often make good 
cultivators and pay high rents, though they, as a rule, devote themselves more 
to the raising of cattle. I would by no means characterise them as an idle or 
criminal class here as they are in the Western Do&b.*' Including sir lands, 
B4jputs and Brahmans are found cultivating the greatest amount of land. 

The distribution of the chief cultivating classes among the Hindus is as 
Distribution of cultiva- follows Brahmans are found in numbers in every par- 
ganah ; Rajputs everywhere except in Ekdala ; Ahirs in 
parganahs Ayah Sdh, Ghazipur, Kotila, Fatehpur, Hathgdon, Kora, Bindki, 
Tappa J&r, and Haswa; Eurmis in parganahs Dhata, Fatehpur, Ekdala, Kora, 
Kdtia Gunir, Bindki, and Ayah S&h ; Lodh^s in parganahs Ekdala, Fatehpur, 
Hathg&on, and Haswa ; Murdis in Fatehpur, Kotila, Hathgdon, Haswa ; 
Eewatsin Ekdala, Dhdta, Mutaur, Bindki, Kutia Gunir, and Tappa-Jdr ; Kaohhis 
in Kora and Bindki ; Gadari&s in Hathgdon, Kotila, Tappa Jdr, Ghdzipur, and 
Kora ; Ohamdrs in Haswa and Kora ; and Basis in Hatbgdon, Kotila, Haswa, 
and Aydh Sdh. 

The following subdivisions of Ahirs with more than 100 members in each 
Ahirs. are recorded in the census of 1881 
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An AcdOimt of tho Ahirs of these provinces has been given in the Muttra memoir. 
That district is the original home of the Ahirs in this part of India. Of the 
three great divisions of the tribe, tho Nandbans, Jadubans, and Gwdlbans, the 
latter is found most prevalent in the Lower Doab and Benares.’ Almost half 
of the Ahirs settled in Fatehpilr belong -to this tribo. It bas no subdivi- 
sions {got\ 

Kalwfirs have since the cession obtained a ronaidcrablo amount of landed 
property. They no^ own 2*1 per cent, of tho whole 
district, and in parganahs Kora and Bindki and 

per cent, respectively. 

The Kdyaths or Kdyasths of tho district are largo landed proprietors and 
afo many of them the descendants of officials of the Mu* 
harnmadan court of Oudh, who made use of their official 
position in the acquisition of tho property now held by tho caste. In Ayah Sah 
they owned, at tho time of settlement, 29*2 per cent, of the land ; in Hathgdon, 
17*9 per cent. ; and in parganah Fatehpilr, 16*4 per cent. They owned 12’6 per 
cent of tho landed property in the district. There are twelve subdivisions of- 
the caste, which are ordinarily recognised, and a thirteenth (called Unai), with 
which the members of the other sub-castes do not associate. Chitrgupt is sup- 
posed to have been the common father of the caste. lie married twice, and bad . 
eight children by his first and four by bis second wife. Tiieso children were 
the fbunders of the twelve sub-castes, and a child by a concubine was the 
ancestor of the Unai subdivision. The Kayaths of Fatehpur belong to the 
Sri B4stal subdivision, of which again thero are four minor divisions in the 
district. 

The Kurmfs hold an almost unique position in parganah Dhata, where at 
^ i the time of settlement they owned 83’6 per cent, of the 

land. Ine Lou lias, who are now fonnd as zaminddrs 
cnly in parganah Elkdala, say that they were tho owners of Dhdta before tho 
Kurmis. The Lodhds have lost much of their land In Ekdala since thecessioii) 
and tbeir property now is only tho fragment of what Was onco a large 
tiuminddri, 

Thefe afe a large number of Mall&hs fin which caste Kewats are also in* 
eluded) ill the district. They are not merely boatmen 
and fishermen, but the members of the caste practise 
many different occupations. At the time of settlement they cultivated 3*5 per 
eetit. of the area tinder cultivation. 


Mallihi. 


61 ? 
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From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office^ the following appear 
The “unspecified '» ol ^ details of the “ unspecified ” castes, and they 
the census. added here as it may be of interest to ascertain 

them 


4 

name of casta. 

General occnpnlton. 

Total popnlalion. 

Afahh ••• 



Vtllaee serTantB. cultivatSra... 


8,7S1 

Bahelia ... 


tf* 

' Fowler 

... 

... 

1,001 

BIri 

• sc 


Leaf«p)ate seller. toreh-Laarer. 

... 

fitfO 

Biijbftsf... 

•«. 


Dancer, singer ... 

... 

... 

70 

BuUbaf ... 


... 

Village tuessenger 



t 

Bats! ... 

••• 


Tailor 

u. 

... 

8,603 

Derotee^ 

••• 

»«« 

Mendicant ... 

etc 

UJ 

1,4S1 

Dhunia .»• 

*M» 

.M 

Cotton carder ... 

esc 


90 

Ghogha 


... 

Ritpe-maker ... 

cac 

... 

668 

Balw&l ... 


• •• 

C«>Dfectloner ... 

•ce 

uu 

1,462 

JosbS ... 

• «« 

.«« 

Servant, receirer of alms 

•«* 

... 

667 

Kachhir... 



Cultivator 

... 

... 

475 

Xsnchaa 


• •• 

Dancer, prostitnte 


•M 

10 

Kanjar ... 


••• 

Rope lUhker.trappef 

•ce 

... 

16S 

Kaparia ... 

sac 

... 

Beggar ... 

H. 

cce 

14 

Khaug&r... 

• fC 

... 

Chaukidir, thief ... 

»»• 

••• 

9 

Kbatri ... 

ICC 

... 

tServiint, merebant 



953 

Kol ... 

see 


Coolie... ... 

TT. 


9 

Koral ••• 

..* 

coc 

Distiller ... 

etc 

... 

68 

Kunjra ... 



Green-grocer 



6 

Mabfibrthman 



Performer of funeral oeremoulea of Hindus, 

88 

Bat ... 


.(i* 

Acrobat 

e«s 

... 

927 

Orb ... 

••• 

CCS 

Trader 


ccc 

143 

PatwA ... 

ceC 

•c« 

Braid, fringe, tape'makar 

cce 


618 

Bonia ... 


••« 

Trader, cultivator 



167 

T&rikash 

•ce 

CCS 

Toddy drawer 



7 

Tarkih&r 

••• 

• IS 

“Taski’’ maker ... 



168 

Thatbera 

sss 

css 

Brass and coppersmith 


.A. 

608 

Unspeoiflcd 


••• 

... 



89 



1 

Total 

.. 

16,165 


The Kbatris are few in numbers, but they have obtained since the cession a 


, considerable amount of landed property in the district. 

Khatris* ^1 r 

They own ll'l per cent, of parganah i[ydh Sdh, 8’8 

per cent, of Bindki, 7*3 per cent, of Ekdala, and 7*0 per cent, of Haswa. Their 

poseessions over the whole district amount to 2 6 per cent, of the land. They 

> Vide separats list poet p. 4S. 
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very strict Hindus^ and are said to have left Delili fur Kom the occnpa- 
of Dehli by the Muhammadans, who wished to convert them. At Kora 
felt the tyranny of the nftzim, and so moved on to Fatehpur. 

The Kaparias are a wandering tribe, of whom 14 only were returned as 
living in the district at the time of the census. Some 
**’ members of the tribe are mentioned in the Hamirpur 

Settlement Report (p. 19) as having re-occupied Siuni in that district after its 
destruction by Aurangzeb. Tradition assigns them a stay of 100 years, when 
they were supplanted by Lodhils. There is a tradition that Kidar, the ancestor 
of the Fatehpur Kaparias, released a son of a raja of Argal, who had been 
taken as a hostage by some prince near Delili, with whom the Argal rdja was 
then at war. In return they received permission to beg in the neighbourhood. 
Their habit is to go round to houses at the time of birth, and to sing birth- 
songs (sehara). In return', they receive trifling presents of food, clothing, and 
money. 

The following account of the Oudhyas of Fatehpur, who do not appear 

, under this name in the census lists given above, has 

Oudhyas. rr i> 

been prepared from notes supplied by Mr. H. B. 

Punnett : — The ancestors of the clan wore formerly settled at Fyzabad I'Ajudhla) 
in Oudh It is, generally speaking, a criminal tribe, the members of which gain 
their living by house-breaking and counterfeit coining. Owing to efforts being 
made to stop their criminal practices at Fyzabad, they gave up committing 
offences there, and conflned their attention to distant places. Still they were 
unable to resist the pressure brought to bear against them, and had eventually 
to migrate and cross the Ganges into the Cawnpore, Fatehpur, Mainpuri, and 
Jalaun districts from three to five centuries ago. They claim to be Brahmans, 
but are generally supposed to be the descendants of Ajudhia-bdsi Bani&s. They 
consist of two classes : ( i) Sansias, who are professional makers of counterfeit 
coins ; and (ii) Suparias, who devote themselves to burglaries and thefts. The 
modw operandi of each of these classes is as follows The Sansias start in 
small bands, consisting of the male members of the tribe, disguised as religi- 
ous mendicants {iogU and faHrs), They generally choose the roads to the 
temple of Jagan ndth, and in the big cities situated on these roads they ply their 
trade. On the march, the instruments and counterfeit coin are carried by one 
or two men of the tribe, dressed as coolie.s, who affect to know nothing of the 
contents of their burdens. Arrived at a halting place, they put up, not in a 
$ardif but in some abandoned house or temple. There the coining operations are 
carried on, while, at the same time, to prevent any suspicion being roused by the 
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sight of a single fire, other members of the tribe light fires, by which they cook 
their food. The instruments used are very rough ; a clay mould, a paring in- 
strument (nahurni)f an iron file, and one or two pointed instruments being all 
that are used. The metals from which the coins are made are bell-metal, brasSy 
and copper. It takes but liitle time for the coiners to make as many coins as 
they want for immediate use. When they arrive at a village, or in the out- 
skirts of a towm, one of their number pretends to be overburdened with pice, 
which he wdsbes to change for silver. When the person wishing to change his 
silver produces his rupee, the Sansia takes it up, and, after examining it, pre** 
tends that it is bad. By a sleight of hand he then substitutes one of his own 
counterfeit coins for the true one, and roturns the w'orthless coin to his victim. 
When they have secured as many rupees as possible, they proceed on their way 
till they find another opportunity. 

The Suparias follow a different method. They rent a house opposite to 
that of some wealthy Bania, and in it they live as gosains. They keep a constant 
watch on the house and learn all about its interior economy. At last their 
opportunity arrives, when the whole family on the occasion of some festival goes 
out, leaving the house shut up. They then pick the lock, and one of the 
thieves enters the house, and lays hold of what plunder be can. Their patience 
in waiting for an opportunity on which to commit a theft is said to be ex- 
traordinary. They have regular agents, to whom they can dispose of their 
stolen property. Any Oudhya who is imprisoned is de facto out of caste, but 
presumably he is readmitted on being released from prison. They devote, 
when at home, muoli of their time to religious exorcise intended to keep of! 
blindness and leprosy, to wdiioh diseases they are said, as a tribe, to be very 
subject. In 1870, 57 out of 137 males resident in the Futchpur district had 
been convicted in the previous 14 years. Special police were quartered on 
them in 1878, but this measure was not very successful. In 1880, it was found 
ihatiu consequence of the supervision, and the tax imposed on them for the pay- 
ment of the special police, they were migrating to the Cawnpore district, The 
tribe had been reduced to very small numbers in Fatehpur, and the special 
police had to be abandoned from February, 1882. The colony of the tribe 
living in the Fatehpur district was settled in parganahs Bindki, fCutia Gdnir, 
and Kora. Inquiries whioh Were made after the Oadhyas had begun to move 
from the district, disclosed the fact that insured parcels to the value of over 
Rs. 2,000 had been received at the Bindki and Fatehpur post-offices froth 
males of the tribe absent on their predatory excursions, in the course of 
three years. 
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Derotees. 
meDdioants : — 


From the vernacuki' list oom[}iltid iu the Census OlBoei 
is also derived the following list of devotees and religious 


Name of aeot. 

. 

ClaRaifie 1 aa Viahnuite (V.), 
SSivaito vS ), bhakta (Sii.), 
&c. 

Total popu.- 
lation. 

Females. 

« 

Aghori 

Sh. 

12 

6 

Bairagi 

V. 

199 

60 

Biahtuacharf ... 

S. 

2 

1 

Fakir 

S. V. 

19 

11 

Joai 

b. ... 

945 

473 

NaiiftkahShi ... 

Sikh 

8 

... 

Sarbhangi ... ... 

V. 

1 

... 

Vaishiiao 

V. 

224 

126 

Unapeciflsd •.< 


I] 

1 


Tot 1 

1,421 

676 


Musalmfins are divided, ar^cording to relitrion, by the last census in Sun- 
Musalmius by relb orthodox <72,483,) Shias or followers of *Ali (1,735', 

and Wahdbis, of whom there were none in this district. 
The census returns also enable us to give details of certain Muhammadan 
tribes included under the generic term Nau Muslims. They numbered in this 
district 3,709, and w’ere — Muhammadan Rajpiit3'3,420 ,and Mewdtis (289). The 
Nau-Muslimshave been described in th 0 .Moradabad notice. The Nau-Muslims 
of Fatehpur are chiefly converts made from the Gautam and Dikhit clans, 
'Allusion to their conversion has been made in other parts of this notice. The 
Muhammadans are the la/gest proprietors in the district and own 33‘2 per 
cent, of it. It is impossible to do better than quote what Mr. P.ittorson says of 
them.^ It will be noticed how large is the amount of property owned by 
Muhammadans in proportion to their numbers. Thus in Ghazipiir they own 
nearly 27 per cent., while they only form 4 4 per cent, of the population. In 
Mutaur they owm 22*2 per cent., while only forming 6'6 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In the former parganah many estates are held by old Muhammadan 
families of Fatehpur, who obtained them during the Oudli supremacy ; in tho 
latter, several large villages are owned by families, once Dikhit ThSkurs, whose 
ancestors were converted to Muhammadanism in the sixteenth century. 

“ A similar reason accounts for the very large amount of property owned 
by Muhammadans in Tappa Jar, 551 per cent., wl\^6 they are only 7*8 per cent 
of tho population. As explained in the last section, the ancestors of the pr^ 
sent proprietors were chiefly Gautams converted in the reign of Akbar, The, 

^Scitlemtnt Riport^ page IS. 
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other Muhammadan proprietors are a family of Saiyids^ descendants of a 
ehakladar of the Oudh Government. Daring the present settlement the 
Muhammadans have lost a large proportion of their estates. In 1840 they held 
76 per cent, of the parganah against 551 at present. Most of them are 
embarrassed and their retnaining estates heavily mortgaged. 

In Fatehpur the proportion held by Muhammadans is natnrally large on 
account of the number of old Muhammadan families residing in the city, and 
owning villages in Fatehpur. The same remark applies to Huswa. In Khakhr 
rerd also Musalmdns have obtained a large proportion of the land * * 

* In parganah Hathgdon Muhammadans own 55*0 per cent , and in Kotila 
62 6 per cent. As I pointed out in the last section, they made more extensive 
settlements in these parganahs than in any part of the district, and only here 
are there large proprietary bodies of Muhammadans, many of whom settled 
here in the sixteenth century. Though they were cultivating a considerable 
amount of iir at the time of settlement, they are not, as a rule, a working 
agricultural class in the district : the exceptions are chiefly found in Khaga 
and Ekdala.** 


The inhabitants of Fatehpur may be divided, according to occupation, into 
Occnpaii ni primary classes : those who as landholders and 

husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 
who do not. To the former the census of 1881 allots 447,1 16 persons, or 65*3 
per cent, of the total population, and to the latter 236,629. or 34*7 per cent. 
Excluding the familw of the persons so clasified, the number allotted to the 
former class is reduced to 260,927 members actually possessing or working the 
land. The details may be thus tabulated 



Following the example of English population statemeuts, the census dis* 
aisiiflcation according tributes the male inhabitants amongst six great classes*, 
to cenaui returns. [^Ij * 1 * 1,3 professional class, numbered 6,808 males; 

amongst them are included 3,840 persons engaged in the general or local 
Government of the country, . 82 in the defence of the country, and 2,886 
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'•ti^|red In the learned professions or in llteratnre, art, and science, f 2] The 
domestic class numbered 914 members; it comprises all males employed as 
private servants, isashermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, innkeepers^ 
and the like. [3] The commercial class numbered 3,878 males : amongst 
these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money or goods of various 
kinds, such as shop-keepers, money-lenders, b>»nkers, brokers, &c. (1,336); 
and persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, goods, and messages, 
such as pack-Carriers, cart-drivers, &c. (2,542). [4] Of the agricultural class 

something has already been said ; but besides the 159,676 males engaged in 
agriculture and horticulture, as shown in the precedincr table, the census returns 
include in this class 1,455 persons engaged about animals, making a total of 
161,131. [5] The industrial class contained 42,603 members, including all 
persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, 
carpenters, perfumers, (1,705) ; those engaged in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. ( 18,347 ^ ; those engaged 
in preparing articles of food, such as grain-parchers, confectioners, &c. (9,364) ; 
and, lastly, dealers in all animal substances (945), vegf‘table substances (2,987), 
and mineral substances (9,255). [6] The indefinite class contained 132,253 
members, including labourers (24,452^ and persons of no specified occupation 
(107,801). 


The exceedingly limited extent to which emigration has been resorted to in 


^ , the district is illustrated by the accompanying form 

Laboarera and emigra- , . . , « . . i . .. 

tioD. showing the number of emigrants registered in the 

decade ending with 1882:— 
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The accompanying abstract shows the numbers that emigrated in ibis 
period to the different colonies 
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Tuwns and tillages. 


The number of villages and townships is returned by the census of 1881 at 
1,414. Of these 1,2(10 had less than 1,000 inha- 
bitants; 151 between 1,000 and 5,000; 2 iBindki and 
Jahdnabad) between 5,000 and 10,000; and one above 10,000. The populathm 
of Fatehpur was 21 ,328; of Bindki, 6,098 ; and of Jahftnabad, 5,244. Amongst 
the villages were in 1882 distributed 2,524 estates (mahdlj^ but partitions .con- 
stantly add to the total. 

. The habitations usually occupied by the people have been described in pre-’ 
g vioiis volumes, and there is litile to add here, except to 

say that in this district the ordinary village huts are, 
if anything, inferior to those found elsewhere. As a rule, they consist of an 
enclosure of mud walls covered over with thatch. The brick houses of tho 
descendants of well-to-do zamiodArs have, owing to the indebtedness of their 
present owners, been, as a rule, allowed to fjill out of repair, ahd it is unusual 
for a house of the kind to be kept in repair save by those who supplement 
their farming profits by lending money, or following some trade. In tho 
towns of the district each house was returned in the census papers as contain- 
ing 5 ’58 persons, in the villages each house contained 5 ’17 persons. 

There are the remains of numerous forts within the district, but none 
of sufficient importance to merit any special notice. 
They will be mentioned in Part IV. in tho descrip- 
tion of the places in which they occur. 

The only noticeable objects of antiquarian interest are two Mrdis at Kha* 
juha, said to have been built by AurangSeb to com- 
memorate his victory near the spot over Sh&h Shnja} 
and the mansolenm of ’Abdul ISamfid in Fatehpur, 

There are few particulars in the caste customs of the districti No caste , 
has adopted reform in the matter of child marriages. 
Remarriage of widows is allowed among the following 
castes Koeris, Cham&rs, N4is, Eurmis, Dhobis, Ehatfks, Eewats, Barh4{s, 
Ahirs, Gadarias, Bhangis, Loh&rs, EaharS| JuUhas, and Eupjras. The penalty 


Forts. 


AntiaoitifeSi 


Hiodn euitomi. 



ctstoto 


4ft' 

Sindiift of tlie above castes for marrying a wido^ is to pay tbe fine 
imposed by the brotherhood, which generally consists in giving it a feast, if 
this condition be complied with, no difference is recognised between a marriage 
of this sort and an ordinary marriage, bat in quarrels among the womankind 
the matter is sometimes brought up as a reproach against tbe children. 

None among the higher castes ordinarily admit the enrolment of an out- 
sider. There are, however, instances of exceptions to this rale in tho numer- 
ous Brahmans, co-bpted into the caste through tho influence of thS rajas of 
Argal and Asothar, when the latter were at the height of their power. To carry 
out this ceremony a number of Brahmans were collected^ among whom the can- 
didate was seated) and with whom he fed.. Hencefortli the m^n was known as a 
Brahman of the sub-division into which he had been elected. There are five 
different families of Brahmans made so by the rajas of Argal. Tho last known 
instance of a Brahman so made occurred in the last, century, when the ancestoi^ 
of the Misrs of. Aijhi, a Lunihdr, was made a Brahman by Bhagwant H4i of 
Asothar. Brahmans so made are much desf)i8ed by those who i>y birth belong 
to the^ clan they have entered by co-optation, and in consequence they find it 
impossible to wed their children to the descendants of true-born BrahmanS) 
unless they can give a large dowry. The oti'spriiig of such a marriage, how- 
ever, meets with the same oousideration as an ordinary member of tho clan. 

Of the lower castes, Oham&rs and Bhaugis allow tho admission of outsiders^ 
The ceremonies that require to be performed on such occasions are settled 
with a view to precluding the possibility of a return by the proselyte to his 
old caste, and are often of a most revolting nature. 

Among tho low castes, notably the Ahlrs, Gadarias, Chamdrs, Pdsis, Dho- 
bis, and Bhangis, of those who follow or affect to follow the Hindu religion, the 
system of settling disputes by *a reference to the panchdyat still maintains its 
ground. It has also been adopted in practice by the lower classes of Muham- 
madans, such as Kasdis, Juldbas, Kuryras, and Bhatiydras, many of whom com« 
bine tbe observance of a number of Hindu customs with the practice of the Mu* 
hammadan faith that they themselVes or*their forefathers originally embraced on 
conversion. When a difference arises between members of any of these castes or 
classes, the parties agree to refer tbe matter to the panckdyat, and the brother* 
hood ia called together. The aggrieved party first stands up and states his 
case, and is followed by his adversary, who gives his answer. After all the 
facts j have been placed before tho body of jurors, the chief men give their deois 
sioQ. Disobedience to the decision of the pancJuiycu is followed by rigorous 
esolasioa of the offending .party from the brotherhood. The expenses incurred 

7f 
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in summoning the pancMyat are paid by the complainant, or, if he he too poor 
to do this, he takes the opportunity of stating his case when the members of 
the caste, have assembled at a wedding, or for some other purpose. Adultery 
and fornication are two of the commonest offences with wliich the pannhdyat 
deals. Its power is, however, so great as to extend to the re-admission to caste 
privileges of those who have committed sins, such as would exclude them for 
ever from higher castes, as for example eating food cooked by a Christian or a 
Muhammadan. An ordinary offence against caste morality can be condoned 
at the cost of giving a Teast to the brotherhood, the magnificence of the feast 
bearing proportion to the magnitude of the sin. The adoption of Christianity or 
Muhammiidanism debars the convert from being again received into the Hindu 
caste that he has left. 

The average daily consumption of grain by a man, who gets as much to 
^ ^ eat as he actually wants, is about l^lb., the difference 

of social position varying the quality rather than the 
quantity of food. In the hot weather mahua loaves are dried, pounded, and 
baked into cakes. Only the poorest of the poor cat cakes made of this flour 
alone, and it is usually mixed with other ffoiir made from the coarser food 
grains. Dried mahua blossoms are said by labourers to be a particularly good 
kind of diet for them, as they cool the blood and render the heat of the sun 
less trying. As mahua trees are very common in the district, taking the place 
occupied by mangoes in many other districts, the blossoms are not dear, and 
two maunds of them can be purchased for a rupee. In the cold weatlier the 
labourer will eat and the coarser kinds of rice, and his daily cost of living 
may be estimated at from nine pies to one ana. A cultivator will eat cakes of 
barley, gram, and peas, but he seldom uses wheat. The cost of his daily meal, 
including arhar ddl and salt, will be something over an dna. The shopkeeper 
will eat cakes made of wheat or barley, and with gU and other condiments the 
price of his food will, according to his means and position, rise to from two 
to four or even six duas a day. The expense of living among the Muham-* 
madans is greater than among the Hindus, by the cost of the meat, to be 
bought at from one to two dnas a ser, that they eat. Mr. Buck, in his 
Replies to Questions put by the Famine Commis doner Sj estimated the annual 
production of food-grains in this district to amount approximately to 180,000 
tons. 

The census returns, as given above, show that 89*12 per cent, of the popu« 


Beligioo. 


lation profess Hinduism, and that 10*85 per cent, are 
Musalmans. The remainder of the population consists 
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of Christians (‘01 per cent.) and Jains (‘008 percent.) Of the Musalm&ns 
72,483 are returned as Sunnis and 1,735 as Shi^s. For accounts of the Hindu 
sects the reader is referred to the Muitra and Benares Memoirs, and for some 
notice of the Musalmdn religion to the Moradabad volume. The Brdbma Sam&j 
has not established any footing in Fatchpur* 

There are no agricultural villages of Native Christians, and probably not 

, more than four or five families, who profess Christiani- 

Christlan miBslons. . , , , , . . , , . 

ty, among the whole rural population. A branch of 

the American Fresbyterian Mission of Allahabad is situated at Fatchpur, but it 
is not strong in numbers. It acts chiefly as a feeder to the parent institution 
to which the converts are generally sent. Some years ago a number of con- 
verts were made through the exertions of a native priest by name Gopi N6th, 
but of late years the success of the mission has not been great. 

The map prefixed by Mr. Grierson, B.C.S., to Part 1. of his Seven Gram^ 

, , mars of the Behdri Language, shows that Fatehpur is 

Language and literature. . ' , , . . , . , . , . « , . ; . 

just outside the limits within which the Behari lan- 
guage is spoken. It has no peculiarities to distinguish it from the language in 
common use in the Do4b. There is no literature connected with the district 
that is worthy of notice. 

A statement is annexed to show the educational statistics of the district in 


Public mstruction. 1860-61, 1871-72, and 1881-82 respectively: — 
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The middle vernacnlar schools include seven tahslli and parganab schools 
and four halkabandi schools. The former are located at Kishanpur, Husain* 
ganj, Khajuha, Mandwa, Hora, Bindki, and Sab, and the latter at Kot, Bar6g6oD| 
Asni, and SarauU. Only one of the former (Kishanpur) and one of the 
latter (Kot) axe reckoned as efficient, and three of* the former (Bindki, Kora, 
and Sfih) are at present described as being in a most lamentable condition/* 
The district is backward in educational matters. Bat few boys from it succeed 
in passing the middle-class ei^amination, and a very large nuinber of those, who 
attend the primary schools, are in the lower classes. In the year ending March 
31st, 1883, the expenditure on the schools of the district was Rs. 14,157. The 
cost of educating each boy was Ks. 5*3-9, of which Government paid Hs. 5-3-4. 
There is no primary school for girls. It may not be out of place to note the 
state of indigenous education in the district in 1850, when Mr. Muir made his 
report on the subject. There were then 148 Hindi schools with 1,602 scholars; 
146 Persian schools with 708 scholars; 37 Sanskrit schools with 264 scholars; 
in all 331 schools with 2,574 scholars. At present 3)634 boys are returned as 
attending the primary schools, and it must be remembered that statistics now 
are available only for schools supported entirely, or aided, by Government. 

Appended is a statement of receipts and charges of the post-ofiice for 
the years 1870*71, 1875-76, 1880-81. Before 1870-71 
poit-oflice. ^ disbursing office 

in the district. The transactions are not large, and the receipts* have not 
increased so rapidly as they have elsewhere 
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me dutnct oonUine 28 imperial aad two district post-offices. The former 

bLI fJr "'i Bahrdmpnr, Bilanda, 

Bmdki, Bodhwan, Datauh, Deomai, Airhwan, Gam.ti, Ghasipur, Hathodon, 

Jdfargaoj, Husainganj, Kaliinpur, Khaga, Khajs.ha, Khakrerd, Kishanpur 
WJahanabad, Lalauli, Malwa, Mandwa, Manh4r, and t<ah. The two’ 
district offices are located at Dhdta and Tliaridon. 

The following table gives thennmberof letters, parcels, and oUer missives 
^ived and despatched at these offices during recent years. Despatches wore 
not recorded for the later years : — 


Desfstched, 7 S,eeai,is 8 sss lai I 87 ,ij 3 ,S9< 499 458^ ^ ’ 

“There are no Government tdegraph cffic^Tbirdk;^^ 

Telegrapli. however, five railway telegraph offices, situated respec* 

Jlauhar. Babrampnr, Fatebpur, Malwa, and 

There are seven first-cK three sece,Kk.|ass, ten third-class, and seven 
^Police, tourth-class police-statioos iu the district. The first- 

r-i A ' r-L . ™ situated at Fatehpur, Jahdndbad 

.™.TTS «»' ..ppi J 

Z 1:"“°°; ' ■ “• 1-1 —i. »d L 

Mb Xb. ...1 

Kb«;„l« r 1 7 , r .third-class stations are situated at Xong. 

andAsoth Kishanpur, Dhdta, Amauli, Qaunti, 

stables anrof f two head-con- 

f rt, I I-*’” varying in number from eight to five. The 

&tlt tt Bilanda, Shdhbdzpur, B%b4t, 

Batann, Katoghan, Chandpnr, and Bahiia. There is at each of tLe out^t^ 
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except at Baliua/where there is no head*constab1e, a force of one head-constable 
and three men. 

All the police at these stations are enrolled under Act V., 1861, and ihej 
are assisted by the town police raised under Act XX., 1856. In 1882 the total 
of the force was 502. There was thus one policeman to every 3*26 square 
miles and every 1,362 persons. The cost of the force was Hs. 55, 429, of which 
Bs. 50,425 was debited to provincial revenues, and the rest defrayed from 
municipal and other funds. 

The following statement shows for a series of years the principal offences 
committed and the results of police action therein : — 



Besides the regular and town police there were, in 1882, 1,867 village and 

„ . road watchmen organised under Act XV. of 1873. 

Rural police, , 

Ibese were distributed among the 1,395 inhabited 

villages of the district at the rate of one to every 341 inhabitants according 

to the census of 1881. Their sanctioned cost (Rs. 67,644) was met out of 

the 10 per cent. cess. 

Measures for the repression of female child-murder have been in force in 
, ^ the district since January Ist, 1872. There were, in 

1882J only seven villages still proclaimed under the 
Infanticide Act (VIII. of 1870), The total supervised population was 3,769. 
Though the percentage of deaths of children between one and twelve years of 
age was above the provincial rate, being 5 1 1, the difference between the per- 
centages of girl-deaths and boy-deaths was less than the difference prevailing 
in the province. , There were two specially guilty villages. 


Infanticide. 
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iThere is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are roughly as 
District Jail follows :-^In 1850 the average daily number of pri- 

soners was 497j in 1860 it was 68, and in 1870 it 
was 215. In 1882 the average number was 305, so that about 4 in every 
10,000 persons were, as a rulej in jail. The daily average of under-trial pri-* 
soners, who are confined partly in the magistrate’s lock-up {havaldt), and partly 
in the jail, was 40 in 1882, and civil prisoners averaged between 5 and 6. 
Other statistics of interest are fully given in the annual reports, and need not 
be reproduced here. 

Before proceeding to the next head, the fiscal history of the district, it 
Prctcnk area, rcTcnue, Will be convenient to give details of area, revenue, and 
and rent. j-guj; fQj. (Jigtriot at the present time. By pre^ 

fixing these statistics to the head just mentioned, comparison between the pre<* 
sent and past conditions of the district will be facilitated. The district is still 
a temporarily settled one \ in other words, the amount taken as land-revenuo is 
fixed for a term of years. The current settlement has been sanctioned by Goy<» 
ernment for a term of 30 years, which commenced on different dates in different 
parganahs, uw,, in parganah Fatohpur from October, 1874 ; in parganahs Haswa, 
Tappa Jar, Bindki, and Kdtia Gunir, from October, 1875; in parganahs Ghd- 
zipur, Mutaur, and Xy^h S^lh, from October, 1876 ; in parganahs Ekdala, 
Dh6ta, H&thg&on, and Kotila, from October, 1877 ; and in parganah Kora from 
May, 1876. The dates on which the settlement will expire fall, therefore, be- 
tween the ye.*irs 1904-7. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 1,638*7 
square miles, of which 880*3 were cultivated, 312’8 cultivable, and 445*6 barren* 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 1,637*5 (879*3 cultivated^ 
312*7 cultivable, and 445*5 barren). The amount of payment to Government^ 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advan<^ 
age, but not water-rates) was Rs. 13,09,519; or, with local rates and cesses^ 
Rs. 15,39,115. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 22,00,831. 

Previous to the cession of the district in 1801, it formed a portion of the 
of Allahabad adfi comprised the aarhdra of Kara 
and Kora, the tract being under the charge of the 
governor of Oudh. The western parganahs Kfitia Gunfr, Kora, aod Bindki were 
included in the Kora division and the rest in the Kara division. The wesU 
ern tahsil, Kora, was after the cession Incladed at first in the Cawnpore district 
and the other tahails in Allahabad* 


PUeal hittory. 





Third settlemehi. 


Fourth tetiletnent. 


The parganabs eonstiiatilig the present district bad. under tbe Ondh gOtreftl« 
metit been nominally assessed at Rs. 1,444,484, and 
First settletaent, delnaild was retained after tbe cession. The 

management of the tract was made over to Na\v6b Bakar *Ali Sh4n, who 
received 10 per cent, of the collections. This man was a pastmaster in the 
art of extortion, and tras attended by a crew of charlatans and cheats, whose 
rapacity equalled, if it did not exceed, his own. This state of things, com* 
bincd with the fact that the revenue was taote rigorously collected than it 
had been under native rule, rendered it impossible to work the district with an 
assessment which was higher than any that has since been imposed. The 
festilt was that in 1804 it was found necessary to 
Second settlemeat. reduce the revenue to Rs. 1,25D,102, and a settle- 

ment at this amount was made for three years. This settlement ran for two 
. years after the period, for which it was originally 

sanctioned, bad elapsed, and in 1809 the revenue wad 
again raised to Bs. 1,292,854. The third settleilient lasted for three years, and 
in 1812 the demand was further enhanced to Ks^ 
Fourth settlement. 1,. 362, 736. Tliis settlement, intended to last only 

four years, remained in force till 1840, when the settlement under Regulation 
lx* of 1883 was carried out. An abortive attempt had rneautime been inado 
to effect a settlement under Regulation VII. of 1822, but the procedure laid 
down in that regulation was so elaborate and complicated that tbe attempt had 
to be abandoned, when only three estates bad been settled. 

!h)e8e earlier settlements were made upoti information which was most 
IhsnfBoient for the purpose, and without any accurate measurement of area$, 
classification of soils, rccord-of-rights, and liabilities of shareholders, or any 
dd^ta from which tbe produce of the land could be even approximately deter* 
mined. The system under which they were made was radically faulty aud 
Imperfect, and it naturally resulted that the injury done to the interests of tha 
aamind^rs by the measures, to which recourse was had in realising the revenuoi 
Were incalculable. The system itself being faulty, its evil effects were much 
Increased by the abuses to which unscruplous native revenue • officers resorted 
daring tbe earlier years of British# ule. Villages wei'e constantly sold for arrears i 
mortgages were frequently foreclosed when no right of foreclosure existed \ 
fraudulent sales were effected, and settlements made With parties who had 
absolutely no rights in tbe villages for which the settlements were made. No 
lass than 207 suits for tbe reversal of sales by public auction, 92 cases for tba 
revel sal of private sale^ nine cases to annul the foroclesare qf mor^sges^ and 
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253 cases to annul settlements, that had been improperly made, were brought 
before the special commission that was appointed to inquire into these matters. 
The appointment of this commission was, there is much reason to fear, made too 
late to remedy the evil to remove which it was appointed : and the fact that, after 
such an interval of time, the commission reversed the public sales in 85 per 
cent, and the private sales in 30 per cent, of the cases brought before it, while 
it annulled 33 per cent, of the settlements, the justice of which was 
impugned, would seem to show that there must have been many an 
instance in which mischief was done and no redress given. Still for 
some time previous to the appointment of the special commission none 
of these illegal sales were allowed to take place, and, while the commission 
was actually silting, many landholders, whoso title to the estates then in their 
possession was the subject of inquiry, naturally hesitated to pay in the revenue 
demanded from them so long as their title did not seem to be secure. When, 
therefore, we End that the outstanding balance of revenue, at the time of the 
separation of the district from Allahabad and Oawiipore, was only Rs. 101,347, 
and that in the remainder of the period, for which the fourth settlement ran, only 
about 1 per cent, of the levenue had to be remitted, it would seem that the settle- 
ment, had it been fairly worked, would not have pressed hardly on the people. 

In 183'7-38 occurred the famine, which has been previously referred 

Fifth settlement. Mr, (p* settlement under Regula- 

Timins* proceedings'. jX. of 1833 was taken in hand. The settle- 

ment operations were entrusted to the charge of Mr. D. Timins, but the 
demarcation of boundaries was commenced by a deputy collector before the 
settlement officer joined tl)o district. It was found by Mr. Timins that the 
deputy collector had not properly supervised the work of his subordinates, 
but by the end of May, 1839, these matters had been set to rights, and the 
demarcation of boundaries completed. The professional survey had meantime 
been taken in hand in January, 1833, and was carried out successfully, but the 
khasra survey was originally vitiated by a most systematic falsification of the 
entries made in the kkasra. The false entries were corrected after a rigorous 
testing of them by the settlement officer, and, within three months from tho 
discovery of these frauds, that officer began ^ho work of assessment. The 
whole of the inspection and assessment was completed in the cold weather of 
1839-40. The method employed by the settlement officer was to visit as many 
estates as possible, with a skeleton map of the parganah, with the names and 
boundaries of each village (mauta) entered on it. He made entries recording 
the results of his personal observation, and of inquiries made from the 

8f 
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peasantry themBelves, as to the class of soil, extent of irrigation, character of 
the crops, and general characteristics of the mamas that he visited. He had 
also had prepared, under the superintendence of the tahsildar, a statement show 
ing the former demand, the area, quality -of soil, irrigation, &o., of each village, 
and on this statement he relied much for testing the work of his own subor- 
dinates. . It will be seen from this description that the summary proceedings 
taken at the fifth settlement differed much from the exhaustive inquiries, 
which have formed the basis of assessment in each case in which districts have 
been lately resettled. The financial result of the settlement was that the revenue 
was enhanced by Rs. 89,011, or about 6*5 per cent. 

The settlement was submitted to Government for sanction, but iho 
l^’r. J. Thornton de- Lieutenant- Governor, owing to the numerous petitions 
puted to revise it. given against it, refused to confirm it 

until further inquiry had been made, and Mr. John Thornton was appointed 
in 1843 to revise it. He was of opinion that, owing to the hastiness of the 
settlement officer’s proceedings, reliable data had not been collected. He 
further ascribed the unpopularity of the settlement to the following causes : — 

(1) The lightness of the settlement in the adjoining district of Allahabad, 

and the reductions that had lately been made in Bundelkhaud. 

(2) The proportion that the demand bore to the general resources of the 

district was so large that it was almost impossible for the settlement 
officer, considering the rapid manner in which he had carried out 
the settlement, to avoid pressing with undue severity on individuals. 
The rate at which the demand fell on the cultivated area was 
Rs. 2-12-9 per acre, and this was the highest rate found in the 
provinces. 

(3) The failure of the rice crop, the staple produce of the district, for 

several years. 

(4) The decline of the district by decrease of productive power, im- 

poverishment, and immigration of tenants, and losses of the zaminddrs. 

(5) Errors in measurement as regards the returns of irrigation and assess- 

able area. 


(6) The assessment of unprofitable lands, ordinarily sown in the autumn 
(kharif) harvest with fodder (c4an) which by the custom of the 
district had been previously held rent-free. 

Mr. Thornton’s recommendations were, however, confined to 214 estates 


His proposals. 


{mahdl) in which the revenue had pressed with 
exceptional severity, and the total reduction proposed 
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amounted to Ra. 21,407, or less than 2 per cent, of the revenne. The original 
proposals of the settlement officer, subject to this modification, were accepted, 
and the settlement confirmed on 20th June, 1844, for 30 years from 1840* 

Mr, Patterson has shown how this settlement worked, and it will be seen 
Working of the fifth let- ^*^om his remarks on the subject that between the famine 
llement. 1837-38 and the mutiny of 1857, a period of low 

prices ensued, which naturally led to a fall in the value of land, and a difficulty in 
realising the revenue. This was succeeded by a rise in prices and a return of 
agricultural prosperity. Still, during the period of settlement, the sales for 
arrears, which took place almost entirely in the Jumna parganahs, amounted to 
54,261 acres, or 5'4 per cent, of the area, the price realised for the land being less 
than half a year’s purchase of the revenue, while the extent of the area farmed 
for arrears— and this also mainly in the Jumna parganahs — amounted to 94,099 
acres, or 9*3 per cent, of tho area. The area transferred by private and public 
means combined amounted to 467,555 acres, or 46 3 per cent, of the whole area, s 
while, if repeated transfers of the same land be counted, 72 ‘3 per cent, of the 
whole area was transferred. The . parganahs, in which the revenue pressed 
most hardly, and in which tho value of land fell to tho lowest point, were 
Ghazipur, Mutaur, Tappa JAr, and Kiitia Gunir, while those which suftered 
least were Dliata, Kotila, and Hathgaon. 

In 1868-69, after a series of favourable seasons, in which tho revenue had 
been collected with comparative ease, the distri«?t was visited by a drought, which 
in portions of it threatened to becomo a famine. The failure of tho crops, and 
the loss of many cattle, coupled with the fact that those that survived were 
much impaired in strength and value, threw tho district hack into the state in 
which it had been before the prosperous seasons had begun. The old proprietors 
suffered greatly, and the money-lenders, realising tho fact that the money value 
of land would be greatly enhanced at the coming settlement, endeavoured, by 
every means in their power, to force those wdio were indebted to them to part 
with their landed property. In 1871, too, the 10 per cent, cess was imposed, 
and this additional burden, coming when it did, was felt as a severe addition 
Proceedings anterior to *<> th® revenue. Mr. Patterson was appointed settle- 
sixth settlement. ment officer at the close of 1870, and recommended that 

direct management should be adopted in some oases till the new settlement 
should be completed, while in others he advocated a summary reduction of reve- 
nue, The latter course was sanctioned by Government in 59 estates, and 
revenue amounting to Rs. 13,517 was thus reduced. These two measures lielp- 
ed to stave off ruin from many of the old Rdjput brotherhoods of the district. 
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An examination of the working of the fifth settlement shows that it was 
Causes of failure of the severe and unequal, and no greater faults could be found 
Sfth Bettiemeut. jjj ^ gtittloment. The number of sales and transfers that 

took place daring the period for which it ran was enormous, and the different 
prices realised for land in the different parganahs, prove that the revenue 
pressed more hardly in certain tracts than others. The district enjoyed pros- 
perous seasons for 10 years, and yet when a drought came in 1868-69, a period 
of depression ensued, such as was not felt at all in more lightly assessed dis- 
tricts. If we add to this the fact that the 10 per cent, cess, which in other 
districts did not press severely on the people, was here felt to be a grievous 
burden, we shall see clearly that the fifth settlement can in no point be con- 
sidered to have been satisfactory. The revenue at the termiuaiion of the settle- 
ment was Us. 1,408,7 15j exclusive of cesses. 

The proceedings iu connection with the present settlement began on ISth 
December, 1870. The officer iu charge of the operations 

Sixth settloment. , , . . ^ 

from the beginning to the close of the settlement was 

Mr. A. B. Patterson. For purposes of description the processes employed will, 
as in previous notices, be divided into (1) the survey, (2) the fixation of rent- 
rates, (8) the assessment of revenue. 

The survey was a plane-table field-to-field survey carried on by profes- 

fiional surveyors (amins), and the unit of measurement 
survey. i i • 

was the Fatehpur%/a, which is almost tho smallest in 

the province, amounting as it does to only two-fifths of an acre, or 1,936 square 
yards, the chain being 132 feet in length. A supervisor (ffirddwar/ was appointed 
to control the work of every six amina^ and over every three girddwara amiinsarim 
was appointed, Tho whole work of a parganah was superintended by a aadr 
munsarim^ whose work was under the charge of an assistant settlement 
officer or a deputy collector, and was frequently inspected by the settle- 
ment officer himself. The a?n{/*s were paid Rs. 39 for every 1 ,000 acres of 
approved work, and their earnings averaged from Rs. 17 to Rs. 20 a month. 
Great attention was paid to the testing of the work, more especially while it 
was still in hand, and before the completion of the map. The survey was 
in progress from the end of 1870 to the early part of 1874. The cost of 
the actual survey establishment was Rs, 65,675-5-1, falling at the rate of 
Rs*. 63-7-9 per 1,000 acres. While the survey was going on the patwdri prepared 
the khaata in Hindi and also the jamabandia. After the field-work had 
been completed and passed, the map was tested by the scale, and the result 
compared with the area as computed in the kimra. After the khatra^ 


The survey. 




... 821,991 7,lfl9 S09,i02 309,311 65,810 34,163 ... 217,469 306,339 433,808 620,780 
Present, 830, 76l 637 208,149 309,786 116,647 16,162 48,004 238,913 203,260 441,172 620,976 

- s _______________ 

From this it will be seen that the real difference is only 770 acres, or 01 
per cent, of the area. 

The system adopted for the aasumption of rent-rates was that originated 

^ X. - . . by Mr. C. A, Elliot in the Farukhabad settlement. 

Assumption of rent-r»tC8. . i . . , „ , . . , 

Ine cardinal principle of this system is that similar 

soils in different villages shonld be classed nndcr one head. The method of 
inspection is to mark off on the map the tracts of different soil (hdra)^ entering 
thji rates and notes on the character of the soil. In the Fatehpur district ibis 
was a somewhat more arduous task than in other districts, as the natural divi- 
sions of soil are themselves very numerous, and the rice cultivation greatly 
increased the number of Adr#, tbe character of which had to be recorded. The 
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in&pec£ion was all done hj Mr. Patterson himself, and the primary markini^ 
off the hdrs in three tahsils had to be carried out by him personally, as the 
subordinate staff were incapable of doing this until they had been trained. 
Mr. Patterson’s own words [para. 54 of the Settlement Report] will best 
explain the method pursued by him : — 

** 1 marked off the hdrs with coloured pencils and distinguished each by a letter or num* 
ber ; and in my notes the name and description of each tract was given, together with the rates 
elicited at inspectldos ; and when no doubt remained in my mind as to the quality of the soili 
the name was also written across the hdr on the map. Bach hdr was then analysed. The ifr 
and rent-free lands were separated, and, where field-rents were paid, they were taken as the 
best guides, as they enabled me to form an induction from ascertained facts ; where lump rents 
were paid, holdings were sought for which consisted in whole or in greater part of one suil. In 
the other cases of lump rents 1 analysed leases, and, by the application uf the conventional rates 
I had elicited at inspectiun, I traced the admitted rnies, which, applied to the various soils, 
made op the rents of mixed holdings. Thus, the average rent-rates were gradually formed, 
being based on careful personal enquiry on the analysis of lenses, and on the ascertained rents 
of Adrs. It was, however, necessary to accept the field rents recorded in the jumabandi with 
caution. Very often I found them clearly unreliable and was obliged to adopt othir methods uf 
eliciting rates. 1 often found holdings which had been gradually formed by accretion of new 
fields to those previously held. The parties had agreed simply to a rough addition to the rent 
on each addition without any speoifleation of rates. But the village papers showed the rents 
distributed over fields in an irratioual manner by a oluinsy aTithuieiical process When both land- 
lords and tenants would admit the correctness of the rents of holdings recorded^ they would 
refuse to admit the correctness of the field distribotion. Thus, it often happens that, while the 
nominal or conventional rate of gauhdn is Bs. i to Rs. 5 per bigfia, and every one admits these 
rates to be paid, yet in the rcnt roll it is entered at only Rh. 3. To make up for this, outlying 
land, pajr'ing Bs. 2, would be down at Us. .3, and pour dry land, really valued at Us. 1-8-0, would 
be down at Rs. 2-8*0. The total would be correct, but the distribulion irrational. And this does 
no harm, as no action is taken on this distribution. The zamindar would not allow a tenant 
to keep his gauhdn and throw up his outlying area, which he would not object to if the rents 
were really distributed. The distribatiou is most at fault in villages where there has been a 
great increase in cultivation, as the relation between the value of the bolding and the rent has 
been modified by the addition to the cultivated area. The error is generally in representing the 
good lands as paying too little and the poor lands too much. Frequently the conventional 
rats mentioned for each soil is shown by the examination and analysis of leases to be correct, 
while the rates recorded in the village papers are utterly inaccurate. 

'*In each parganah I selected a number of villages in which fairly correct rents were 
entered for each field, and which might be considered representative villages, and the inductions 
formed after an examination of their statistics were most valuable.** 

The object, that the settlement officer had before him, was to discover the 
prevailing rate of rent, ie,f the rate paid by the average tenant over large 
areas, and undisturbed by the element of rack-renting on the one hand, or by 
that of low rents paid by privileged tenants on the other. The rent-rolls 
{Jamahandie) were found to be very accurate records of the rents actually paid, 
the strained relations that had for some time existed in the district between 
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landlord and tenant, and the desire of the landlord to retain on the rent-roll 
fields, the cultivation of which had been given up, having tended to connteraot 
that falsification of the records, which is popularly supposed to precede settle- 
ment operations. There were strong reasons, however, why the settlement 
ofiicer should not accept existing rents as the basis of his assessment. In the 
first place the rents were most unequal in different parts of the district, Tappa 
Jdr being distinguished for rack-renting, while the rents in Fatehpur, Bindki, 
and Easwa, were both high as compared with those prevailing in other districts, 
and very unequal when compared with each otlier. This result had been 
naturally brought about by a severe and unequal revenue, and as long ago as 
1843, Mr. Thornton had given it as his opinion that the rates of rent had been 
detoininod not so much by the value of the land, as by the relations existing 
between landlord and tenant. If then the revenue had been assessed on exist- 
ing rents, the settlement ofiicer would merely have stereotyped the faults of 
the preceding settlement. Proceeding in the way that has been described 
above, ho deduced the rates paid by the great body of industrious tenants, 
whose rents had been disturbed by no accidental cause. The following table 
gives an abstract of the soils and rates for the whole district 


Soils. 

Area. 

Percent- 

age, 

Rate. 


Rental. 




Acres. 


Ra. 

a. 

P‘ 

Bs. 

a. 

P* 

Gauh&n lit 

18,913 

3*5 

11 

7 

4 

216,760 

t 

0 

Qauhftu Sad (includes Gauh&n 3rd 

13,198 

25 

9 

0 

5 

119,102 

12 

0 

of Haswa). 









Dry Gauhaa ... ... 

4.167 
156, 9S9 

08 

6 

1 

3 

26,945 

4 

0 

Wet ddmnt (includes ail wet dd- 

29*3 

5 15 

7 

989,463 

6 

0 

mat and manjha). 








Dry dumat (includes aK Ist and 

105,886 

19*9 

3 

14 

9 

415,288 

11 

0 

Snd). 








Matiy&r (includes tardl ist and 

49,472 

80 

4 

12 

6 

203,067 

7 

0 

Sudot Haswtt). 








Cb&nchar ... ... ... 

15.960 

to 

2 

6 

9 

88,071 

0 

0 

Wet sigon ... 

25,083 

55,494 

4*7 

6 

8 

8 

131,Uit6 

4 

0 

Dry „ 

10’4 

S 

5 

0 

183.816 

3 

0 

Wet barwa ... m. 

862 

0*2 

4 

4 

0 

3,620 

4 

0 

Dry „ ... 

9,046 

1*7 

2 

13 

6 

35,746 

4 

0 

W et parwa •*. 

988 

0*2 

4 

4 

0 

4,199 

0 

0 

Dry „ 

17,384 

5*1 

2 

4 

2 

84,290 

0 

0 

E6bar ... 

18,563 

25 

3 

10 

10 

40,862 

14 

0 

Hdkar *■» ... 

19,123 

3*6 

2 

8 

2 

47,963 

4 

0 

Jumna tarfti ... ... 

6,840 

1*3 

7 11 

8 

48,297 

0 

0 

Ganges tarfii (includes kachbdr of 
Fatehpur and Eb6g»). 

4,862 

09 

5 

0 

9 

24,492 

8 

0 

Other alluvial land (includes kach- 

12,651 

9*4 

4 

0 

3 

50,778 

2 

0 

bdr. all nadi tar&i, Rind tardi, 
Pdndu tar&i, and nftli tarii). ... 







Total ... 1 

632,303 

1000 

•• 

• 


2,603,861 

“o" 

T 
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The assumed rental based on these average rates amounted to Rs. 2,603,851, 
or, with the addition of Rs. 34,920 of extra (iiwdi) items, to Rs. 2,638,771. 
This represents an excess over the assumed rental of the last settlement (whioh 
was Rs. 2,141,637) of 23 3 per cent. 

The revenue assessed was Rs. 1,307,297, or 49*5 per cent, of the assumed 

rental. The former demand had been Rs. 1,408,715, 
Assessment of revenue. i i • i « 

so that the result of the settlement was a decrease of 

Rs. 101,418, or 7*2 per cent. The demand was reduced in every parganah, 

but, as will be shown in Part IV. of this notice, the reduction was greater in 

some parganahs than in others. 

The following table shows at a glance the net results of the assessments 
made since the cession : — 


First 

■ettlement. 

Second 

settlement. 

Third 

settlement 

Fourth 

1 settlement. 

1 

Fifth 

settleoMni. 

Sixth 

settlemenl. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


l,444.48i 

l,2S9,10t 

1,292,364 

l,f‘62,7.16 

1,430.840 

1,307,297 


The incidence of the revenue on the cultivated area is Rs. 2-7-4 per acre. 
The following are the rates per acre in some of the other districts that have been 


recently settled ; — 



Incidence pet 
aere of cultivation. 

Allahabud 



Bs. a. p. 

... S 4 11 

Bt&wah 



... 9 10 a 

Cawnpore 

• •• 


... 9 8 4 

Muttra 

••• 


9 s a 

Aligarh . 

•O 

•e* 

9 3 a 

Main purl 


... 

... 9 19 


The incidence per acre in Fatehpur, despite a decrease of 7*2 per cent, 
in the assessment, is higher than in any one of these districts, except Etftwah 
and Oawnpore, which are protected to a great extent hy canal irrigation, whereas 
no portion of Fatehpur is protected in this way. 

Mr. Patterson has compared the revised assessment fixed for this district 
with the assessments of the current settlement in Aligarh, Maiopuri, and Etowah. 
The revenue was increased at settlement in these districts by 16*6 per cent., 14 
per cent., and 11*44 per cent., yet the incidence of revenue per acre in each 
of these districts is less than it is in Fatehpur^ where the revenue wafrdeGreasedi 
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by 7*2 per cent. In Fatebpur there was during the currency of tlio fifth settle- 
ment little increase of population or cultivation, and a scarcely more than 
noujinal extension of irrigation. The introduction of canal irrigation in the 
three districts selected for purposes of comparison had, during the same 
period, inoreased the irrigated area in Mainpuri by 30 per cent,, in Aligarh I>y 
28 per cent., and in Etawah by 13*26 per cent. Prices had risen since the 
assessment of the revenue at the penultimate settlement by 50 per cent, in 
Aligarh, 45 i)er cent, in Mainpuri, 40 per cent, in Etawah, and only by 20 to 
25 per cent, in Fatebpur. This comparison is sufficient to show that the stand- 
ard of rent and revenue is still high in Fatehpur, and amply justifies the reduc- 
tion in the assessment made at the sixth settlement. 

The new revenue is payable (1) for the autumn harvest in two instalments 
T natal. nentR for payment respectively on 5th December and 1st January ; 

of the Tevetiiio. (2) for tlie Spring harvest in one instalmenr. on June 

1st. The rents of occupancy tenants aro due to the landlords 21 days before 
the several instalments of revenue are due. 

The cost of the settlement amounted to Us. 560,926-15-6, and it lasted from 

the beginning of 1871 to the end of 1877. It has 
Cost of settlement. , « . i i-, n/v 

been connrmed by Uovernment lor 30 years. 

The following statement, compiled from the Board’s yearly reports, shows 
the amount, colleotions, and balances of land- revenue 

Revenue collections. . . i , 

since the present settlement has been applied to the 

whole district; — 







j PiirticuUrs of balance. 




1 

ns 

s 

09 

« 

o 

s 

o 

ZJ 

"3 

Balance. 

1 In train 
of hqci- j 
dation. 

Doubtful 

i 

Irrecover- 

able. 

a 

o 

K 

1878-79 

••• 

Kg. 

1,307,506 

K». 

1,.307,3S8 

Rs. 

116 

1 

! Rs. 



Ks. 

118 

1879-80 

... 

1,310,011 

1,309,376 

635 

... 

... 

... 

63.5 

1880 81 


1,309 520 

1.123.595 ' 

1 • 

185,9 '^5 

1 

181,767 

... 

... 

4.1.5S 


The following table taken from the Settlement Report shows the transfer 
of land during’ the currency of the fifth setthunent. 
There is no record of the prices realised in talisil 
Fatehpur from 1840 to 1857 , so the columns relating to pritje have been loft 
blank for that period 
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Transfm from 1840 till 1857. 


Mode of transfer. 

Area. 

Price. 

Kevenue. 

Average price 
per acre. 

Number 
of years 
purchase 
of re- 
venue. 

Private sale ... 

Sold by order of court ... 
Sold lor arrears of revenue, 

Aeros. 
290,632 
136/J3i 
64 6^1 


Us. a. p. 
403, &99 10 6 
16.3,2.34 4 10 
66,166 4 <* 

•ai 

... 

Total 

481,036 

••• 

663,319 3 4 

- 

... 

Transfers jrorn ltf58 tiil end of settlement 

Frirate sale m. 

Sold by order of court ... 
Sold for arrears of revenue, 

Acres. 

9(i,089 

24,247 

Us. 1 

i, 024,1 18 1 0 
237,198 1 0 

Ks. 

139,670 7 11 
36,338 12 6 

Rs. 

10 10 6 

9 12 6 

7-8 

66 

Total 

J2U,33(f 

1,261, .316 t 0 

176,909 4 5 

10 7 8 

7*8 


Total of both periods^ 



Private sale ... ... 

Sold by order of court ... 
Sold for arrears of revenue, 

Acres, 
386 6Sl 
160,179 
61^621 

#•0 

hs. 

543,770 2 5 
219,573 1 4 
66,185 4 0 


... 

Total 

001,421 

... 

829,228 7 9 

... 

... 


The following table, also taken from the Settlement R^poH^ shows the per- 
centage alienated in each parganah, and the value of land, except in parganahs 
Fatelipiir and Haswa, for which, as explained above, the full figures are not 
available for each period and for the whole term : — 


Farganab. 


Fatehpur 
Huawa 
Tappa Jar 
Isindki 
Kfitia Gunir 
Kora ... 
Gh&zfpur 
Ayah bih 
Mutnur 
F.kdaia 
Dhata 
Hatliaaoo 
KotiU ... 


District 


Percentage 

alienated. 

fears of pur- 
cha.se of reve- 
nue i f first 
period. 

Years of pur- 
chase of reve 
uue of second 
period. 

Years of pur- 
chase of reve- 
nue of whole 
term. 

43-7 

SM 

80 


3«»‘3 


11 0 


31*2 

1-5 

3-1 


40-8 

2’3 

86 

35 

.31-7 

19 

97 

27 

7?'2 

26 

64 

36 

1.3 2 0 

I’6 

4-4 

1*8 

86 2 

3-2 

8-7 

4 1 

76 6 

1 6 

86 

S'l 

70-3 , 

3'1 

7-7 

38 

69'5 

7-3 

18*1 

90 

41*6 

6-3 

11-8 

7 0 

37 8 

5*6 

19*6 

8*0 

69'4 

... 

7-2 

««• 
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Tho following statement will show the private alienations that have taken 
place in each tahsil since the present revenue was imposed on the whole or a 
portion of it 


pBiVATB ALIICMATIONS. 


Tear. 

Rmnue-paying lands. 

i7«t)enue;/Vee lands. 

Number of cases. 

Area inaereB. 

Aggregate laml- 
reveuue iu 
rupees. 

Price realised In 
rupees. 

1 

o S 
^2 
g-ss 
<1 

n 

V 

BO 

cS 

o 

o 

n 

aj 

rO 

25 

oo' 

0) 

»- 

0 

« 

a 

1 

-5 

-O 3 

3 a 

'V a> 

V a 

^ S « 

Price realised in 
rupees. 

Average price of 
lukd per acre. 








Rs. a. p. 





Us, a, p. 

r 

1875-76 

••• 

84 

4.132 

3,283 

4,365 

1 0 10 


... 





18:6-77 


79 

7,831 

6,099 

32,386 

4 2 4 

... 

... 

.M 

... 


s 1 

1877-78 


74 

6,384 

4,181 

3 >,261 

6 16 10 

1 

2 

4 

30 

16 0 0 


1878-79 


93 

6,123 

3,666 

37,720 

7 6 6 

fB» 

... 

!•* 

... 

... 

t i 

1879-80 


99 

9,241 

6,660 

47,230 

5 1 9 

4 

64 

16 

464 

8 6 4 


I88'>-81 


147 

7.015 

6,231 

61,388 

8 12 0 

12 

199 

215 

1,353 

6 12 10 

L 

1H81-82 


95 

7,026 

6,028 

66,314 

8 0 3 

9 

i87 

124 

lyHOO 

7 6 10 

( 

1876-76 


3 

71 

100 

1,367 

19 4 1 

... 


... 

... 


1 

1876-77 


20 

1,117 

1 963 

30,217 

27 0 10 



... 

... 

... 

^ 1 

’877-78 


21 

1,699 

1,687 

16,310 

10 3 2 

1 

40 

62 

726 

18 2 0 


1878-79 


43 

2,127 

3,769 

33,959 

15 15 6 

1 

34 

390 

2,600 

76 7 • 


1879-80 


23 

1,365 

1,699 

13,009 

9 9 7 

... 

... 


... 

»*• 

1 

1880-81 


17 

1,781 

2,609 

17,270 

9 15 8 

1 

2 

0 

76 

37 8 0 

L 

1881-82 


29 

2,422 

2,271 

20,314 

8 6 2 

6 

00 

43 

075 

11 4 • 

** 1 

1876-77 


56 

2,256 

3,801 

36,839 

16 5 3 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

ti* • 

S \ 

1877-78 


31 

1,743 

2,076 

18,377 

10 8 1 



... 




1878-79 


20 

826 

1,370 

10,721 

12 15 11 

•>« 

... 

... 

Its 

•«« 

3) 

1879-80 


33 

1,059 

1,311 

12,830 

12 1 11 

... 

... 

... 



J / 

1880-81 


22 

822 

1,247 

11,125 

13 8 7 

.. 

... 

... 



M [ 

1881-82 


31 

2,871 

3,620 

4 ',875 

14 9 4 

... 

... 

... 




1876-77 


62 

986 

4,527 

29,654 

29 13 II 

... 


... 

... 

••• 

g 1 

1877-78 


65 

1,130 

3,389 

80,993 

27 6 10 

... 

... 

... 

Ml 

M, 

« ; 

1878-79 


68 

1,958 

1,264 

20,060 

12 13 10 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 


*4 1 

1879-80 


63 

969 

1,391 

10,621 

17 2 6 

... 

... 

... 


. ••• 

B / 

1880-si 


60 

1,942 

2,688 

36,052 

18 0 9 

... 

... 

... 


,*• 

14 ! 

1881-82 


15 

1,269 

1,856 j 

24,961 

19 1 0 


... 


..* 

... 

g 

1877-78 


62 

5,130 

4,441 

21,232 

4 t 31 

... 

■a* 

... 



S 1 

1878-79 


52 

6,536 

4,792 

87.402 

6 12 3 

... 

... 

• • 


.M 


1879-80 


69 

3,628 

3,140 j 

23,630 

6 8 3 

... 

... 




a 1 

1880-81 


74 

2,878 

2,491 

17,480 

6 1 2 

... 

... 

... 



O ^ 

1881-82 


28 

3,118 

2.699 

13,438 

4 7 6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

r 

1877-78 


70 

10,004 

1,601 

1 %062 

1 4 10 

... ' 

... 



• M 

*4 1 

1878-79 


79 

11,036 

1,123 

24,166 

2 3 0 

... 

... 

... 


Mt 


1679-80 


52 

9,131 

1,645 

20,967 

2 4 9 

iM 

... 1 

... 


.»• 

« 1 

1880-81 


67 

11,196 

10,069 

22,046 1 

1 16 6 

... 

... 1 

... 



w 

1881-82 


06 

10,773 

1,983 

16,102 1 

1 10 10 

... 



... 

..* 


The very great variaiion in the price of land sold within tho limits of the same 
tahsil shows that it is impossible to draw any conclusion from this statement as 
to the approximate value of land in any given tahsil, much less over the district, 
Thero is nothing iu the statement to show the quality of the land solJ, whi-ck 
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would be the important item in framing a conclusion as to the average value of 
land. Nor can it be deduced from the statement that the low price realised 
for the land in some tahsils is the direct result of the pressure of a heavy 
revenue demand, Ttie lowest average price per acre in each year from 1877 
to 1882 was realUed in tahsil Kliaga. Yet during the currency of the pro* 
vious -settlement almost the highest average prices realised, were realised in the 
two parganahs (Hathgiion and Kotila) that compose it. The revenue, too, which 
during the penultimate settlement was felt to bo loss severe there than in other 
portions of the district, was reduced at settlement 4*5 per cent. 

Intimately connected with the subject of alienations is the management 
- , ^ ^ of estates by the Court of Wards, in cases in whicii 

uovernment has stepped in to save ancestral landed 
property from being squandered. In the year ending September 30th, 1882, 
there were five estates in the district under the management of the Court of 
W^ards. They were the Patti Sli4h estate (normal income, Ks. 4,077; 
present indebtedness, Its. 1,707); the Ahmadpur-Kusumbha estate (normal 
income, Us. 500; at present, Rs. 2,266 to the good) ; Ata Husain Khan’s estate 
(normal income, Rs. 6,862 ; present indebtedness, Rs. 3,370); the Bindaur estate 
(normal income, Rs. 13,106; present indebtedness, Rs. 16,197); and the Kdsim* 
pur estate (normal incomo, Rs. 36,416; present indebtedness, Rs. 46,158). 

The following statement shows in percentages the distribution of property 
L dh Iders among the principal proprietary classes in each parga- 

nah and in the district at the time of settlement:— 


Parganah. 

0) 

0 . 

,0. 

'e? 

on 

1 

■s 

& 


Banias. 

.S 

JS 

A 

S 

i 

p 

a 

-a 

3 

a 

]. Fatehpur 


25 1 

9’3 

16*4 

1*4 

1*4 

36 


37*8 

9. Ptaswa ... 

... 

18*4 

6*1 

10*0 

88 


2-2 

... 

46*4 

8. Tappajar 


12-1 

7*1 

93 

4*0 

1*0 

3*6 

19 

66*1 

4. Bindki 

... 

48*2 

21*8 

6*6 

1*6 

8*8 

4*7 

0*7 

7 4 

6. Kutia Gunir 

... 

67*3 

6*3 

10*3 

2*0 

... 

2*6 

0*3 

12*1 

6. JCofa ... 


14*6 

40*4 

10*6 

38 

25 


6 0 

8*8 

7. Ghazipur ... 

u. 

32*9 

13*4 

14*6 

wu 

0 1 

9*0 

0 7 

96*6 

8. Ayuh S6h M, 


25*0 

11*8 

29*2 

99t 

11*1 

1*6 

60 

9*4 

9. Miitaiir ... 

... 

42-6 

26*8 

7*6 



... 


99*9 

10. Ekdala ... 


6*4 

18*3 

15*9 

4*4 

7*3 

#.* 

8*4 

82*6 

11. Dhata ... * ... 


... 

10*6 

... 


... 


83*6 

6*9 

19. Hathgaon ... 


15*0 

6*2 

17*9 

0*4 

0*9 

1*2 

tw 

65 0 

18. Kotila ... 


9*3 

10*5 

10*6 

4*8 

... 

... 

... 

62*6 

Total of district 

t»t 1 

30'8| 

16*3 

12*6 

1 

2*4 

... 

2*1 

6*6 

3S*9 
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This accounts for 95 5 pe^cent, of the proprietary body : the remaining 4 5 
per cent, consist of Rastogis (li per cent,), Gosains (1*1 per cent.), Bhuts (0 2 
per cent), Ahtrs (0'2 per cent), Lodhas (1*3 per cent), ilui^is (^01 percent), 
and miscellaneous (0*5 per cent). 

The noticeable feature, which has been alluded to before, is the large per* 
centage of land held by Musalnians, especially when the small percentage of the 
total population that they form is considered. Ilathgiion and Kotila are the 
homes of largo Muhammadan settloniouts, whoso ancestors came there three 
centuries ago. In Tappa Jilr and Mutaur many of the Muhammadan families 
are the descendants of ancestors who became apostates from Hinduism in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The following statement^ gives the number of villages held by the 


different classes at cession and shortly after tho fourth settlement had been 


concluded;-- 

Villogen huhl ai tme of ceuion by 
dijff'trenl classes. 

Rajniiti ... o, ... 

436 

Fil/affes held by different elasstt 
in JS4U. 

RSjputs ... 

S20 

Hrahinana ... 

... 

... 

107 

Brahmans ... 


2U9 

Muhammadans ... 


... 

608 

Muhaiumudana 

••• 

605 

Kayaths ... 

• ... 


230 

Kayaths ... ... 

«ao 

260 

Bakkals ... 

M. 


0 

Bakkals ... ... 


SO 

Ahirs 

... 


9 

Ahirs ... ... 


a 

Kurmfs ... 

... 

... 

91 

Kurinis ... 

MO 

60 

RastoKis 



0 

Bastogia 

Ml 

17 

Lodhas ... 

..I 


42 

Ludhas ... ... 

••• 

IB 

Qoaains ... 

... 


0 

Go^ains ... ... 

• M 

4 

Gorernment ... 

.M 

... 

0 

Government ... ... 

a.. 

1 

Kalwdra ... 

... 


0 

Kalwara ... ... 


2S 

Kurasians ... 

... 


0 

Kiinsians ... ... 


2 

Bhats... ... 

•«* 


6 

Bhats ^ ^ M, 


1 

Agarwalas ... 

Khatris .«* 

... 


0 

0 

Agarwalaa 

Khatris ... 


2 

SB 

Jats ..* 

... 

... 

1 

Jats 


4 

Miirdis *.< 

M. 

... 

2 

Murafs 

■ M 

1 

Singraura 

... 

... 

1.3 

Singraura 

Ml 

2 

Telis ••• 

... 

..* 

1 

Telis 


2 

Sunara ... 

... 

... 

0 

Sunara 

Ml 

1 


This table shows that it was not till after the cession that tho money-lenders 
began to acquire landed property in the district, but, since they once began to 
purchase land, they have continued to increase their possessions. The posses- 
sions of tho Brahmans havo increased more than thoso of any othor class siooa 
the district became British territory. 

Tho founder of the family now represented by Rdja Lachhman Sinh, raja 
Leading famiUea: rdja 0^ Asothar, is said to have been Deogaj Sinh, who 
of Asothar. c^me from Khfchidara in A.D. 154b, and married the 

daughter of ther^ja<. .? A ij hi, to whose possessions he afterwards succeeded* 
1 Rtfori of Fatehpur, bj C. W, Kialoch, £sq., page 74. 
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For the nett 150 years the history of the family is shrouded io mystery, 
until one Ar&ru, Ajajii, or Odaru Sinli, a member of the family, who had 
been unjustly deprived of his share of the family property, made a miraonlous 
discovery, while ploughing, of hidden treasure. He became a wealthy man, 
and acquired the ownership of Asothar and 19 parganahs comprising the 
present district of Fat(?hpiir and part of Cawnpore. fie was succeeded by 
his son Bhngwant Hai, but in some accounts this is given as a variation of his 
own name. At all events Bhagwant Hsii, whoever ho was, successfully opposed 
the emperor's troops, but was finally killed by treachery in 1760, and suc- 
ceeded by his son Blip Hdi. The latter managed his possessions without giving 
offence to the Government, and wiis succeeded in 1780 by Bariar Sinln 
The power of tlie fiitnily Jiad declined after the death of Bhagwant Ral, 
and the NawAb Asaf-ud^daiila now resumed 16 of the parganahs that 
had formerly belonged to it, while Mir Almas 'AH Khdn, the local governor, 
made a present of the remaining three to the tahslld&r of -Kora. Baridr Sinh 
retired to live across the Jumna on a small pension granted him by the Oudh 
government. Ho was succeeded by his son Daniapat, but Naw&b Bdkar ’A If 
Khdn resumed the pension tliat had been paid to the latter's father. Daniapat ' 
Bccordingly ravaged the parganahs of Ekdala and Ghtizipur, and procured by 
this means a restoration of tho pension. At the cession the pension was again 
resumed, and tho raja adopted the same tactics as before. A collision took 
place near the village of Jarauli in parganali Ghdzipnr between a f(»rce of the 
rdja’s and some troops under Mr. Ahmnty, the collector of Allahabad. The 
r^ja fled, but surrendered himself to Mr. Cuthbert, the collector of Allahabad, in 
1804. The latter guaranteed him the pension that his family had hitherto 
enjoyed, and this guarantee was ratified by a fanad of Government, dated 23rd 
May, 1805. The pension was fixed at Bs. 7,500 per annum, and declared to 
be hereditary. Daniapat was succeeded by his nephew Raghubar ISinh Deo, 
and tho latter again by his nephew Lachhman Sitih. Lachhman Sinh is the 
present raja, and was born in 1847. He has a son, Narpat Sinh, aged about 
15. The family estates, which consist now of only 5 villages, were taken under 
the management of the Court of Wards in 1874, and released in 1879. 

The raja of Argal is the head of the Gautam Rajputs in tho district, and 
the rise of tho family is dated by them from the days 
RajSi of Argal. of R6ja Jai P41 of Kanauj, when one Sring-rikh,a 

descendant of Gautam-rikh of Argal in parganab Kora, obtained the hand of the 
rdjd’s daughter in marriage. Tho princes brought him a handsome dowry in 
the shape of a jdgir extending from Kanauj to Kora. The family retained its 
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power for 32 generatums, when the then Ruja Ratan Sinh shared in the defeat 
inflicted on Raja Jui Cband by Muhammad Shdbab-ud-din Ghori. His son, Raja 
Knlang, and bis brother Rdja Lacbhinan Sinh wore killed with Frith vi Rdj 
at the battle of Mnlioba. The family, however, continued to prosper for some 
generations till the head of the clan rendered ussistaiiee to Slier Khan in his 
revolt against Humayun. The clan then, as had been mentioned before, incur- 
red the vengeance of the emperor, and its power thenceforth declined. A flnal 
struggle for independence was made by them in the reign of Akbar, with whom 
they fought at Kalpi. Their leader, Harcharan Deo, was killed with many of 
bis followers, and the clan never regained its power. The direct descendants of 
the old rdjds have fallen into the position of ordinary zamindjirs, and the raja 
now owns only the halves of two villages. The title of raja is still, however, 
retained by the family, and the recollection of the past grandeur of tlic bouse 
secures for its head the respect of all the Rdjputs of the district. The present 
rdja is Laid Shoo Ram Siiib, who was born in 1837: he has a son, Ratau 
Siiih, aged 19. 

But though the Hindu branches of the family were tlms ruined, there were 
some of the Gautarns, who purchased temporary prosperity as a reward for iheir 
njiostacy. After the defeat of Har Charan Deo, Bijai Sinh, brother of Rdja 
Drigpdl Sinh, of Argal, embraced the Muhammadan faith, took the title of 
Bijli Khun, and, after defeating bis brother, usurped bis place. lie built the 
fort of Korn, and the family prospered for four generations, until Khan 
tJahan di.sobeyed an order of the emperor, and was kilhul by ids orders. The 
representative of this branch of the family is Fiirzand ’Ali Khan. 

Bayar Sinh, another brother of Bijai Sinh, adopted the title of Bahadur 
Khdu, and his family became well-to-do, and built a fort at Garlii Jdr, par- 
gaiiah Tappa Jar. His descendant became involved in a law suit with Bakar 
’Ali Khan, and the result was that he lost the greater portion of his property. 
But a few villages now remain, and the property, which belongs to Ata Hu- 
sain Khan, is iiuw under the management of the Court of War. Is. 

The ancestor of the family of Bakar ’Ali Khan, by name ISaiyid Ikram-ud- 
Family of Naw&b Bakar 'Ali din Ahmad, originally came from I'ersia in com- 
pany with the Emperor Humtivun. He was em- 
ployed at the ccurt of Akbar, and his great-gramlson, Mohammad Taki, was 
employed under the Emperor Alamglr, and w'as in possessiim of extensive 
jdgirt. The grandson of Muhammad Taki resigned his post, gave up Ids 
jdgirs, and retired into private life. Nawfib Zain-ul-dhdfn Khan, the son of 
this recluse, came to the Oudh court, and obtained tiie appointment of dmil 
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in the earkdrs of Kora and Kara, lie also obtained the taidka of Bindatir in 
the Tappa Jdr parganah as ajagir. Ho was suoeefided by Ins two sons Nawdb 
Bdkar ’Ali Khan and Jafar ’Ali Khdn. Tho country governed by Bakar *Ali 
Khdn was nearly conterminous with the present Fatehpur district, and he 
transferred his headquarters from Kora-Juhanal)ad to Fatehpur. After the 
cession in 1801 he was retained as farmer of the district by the British Govern- 
inent for nine years. His extortions have been alluded to before, and at his 
death the estates confiscated by him were in part restored to the proprietors. 
His Bindaur_;dyiV was also taken away, but leased to Ids brother Nawab Sai- 
yid Muhammad Khan. It was assessed to revenue at the fifth settlement. 
Tho present holder of the title of Nawab is Ahmad Husain Khan, son of Saiyid 
Muhammad Khan, who was born in 1826, and has a son, ’Ali Husain, aged 29. 
The present nawab owns the whole or a part of six villages only. 

In tho village Kot and its neighbourhood in parganah Ekdala there is a 
colony of Muhammadans, whose family was founded 
Majiammadans of K»t. Malik Bhabar, a rasaldar in the service of Sultan 

Ala-ud-din. The founder of tho colony belonged to the Khokar tribe in 
Afghanistan, and the fiiinily has lived in the neiglibourhood uninterruptedly 
for 700 years. Shaikh Ahmad Bakhsh Khan Bahadur, who lives at Badai- 
inau, near Kot, and is an honorary magistrate, is connected with the family by 
marriage. 

In Knsimpur, parganah Hathgfion, are settled tho descendants of Saiyid 
Salar Mas’ud Ghazi, a nejdiew of Sultan Mahmu 1 of 
Gbaudhri Atali 8 Ghazni. The first member of the family that settled 

in Hathg^on was Mir Kutb-ud-din Salar, who came in the reign of Ala-ud- 
din as governor of tho tract, and received a large grant of land. Till recently 
the estate of the family consisted of some 50 villages, which were held by the 
father and brother (Rustam ’Ali) of Gbaudhri Ata Husain. The latter 
refused to acknowledge the legitimacy of Rustam 'All’s children, or to share 
the property with them. Litigation between these parties followed, with the 
result that the Privy Council affirmed the legitimacy of the children of Rustam 
’AH. The estate of Ohaudhri Ata Husain was almost entirely swallowed up 
in payment of the costs of the suit. The younger daughter of Rustam ’Ali has 
a minor son whose estate is at present under the inatiigeinont of the Court of 
Wards. 

The zaminduii form of tenure very largely predoininaies in the district. In 

1851, out of 1,613 estates, 1,231 were held on a zumiii- 

Proprietary tenures. . . . .. , . , . . ^ . 

dany 97 on a porteci patiiUany 2b8 on au imperteot 


Gbaudhri Ata Husain. 


Proprietary tenures. 



TSMUnes. 


ra 


paftiddtl, and 17 aiider a hhaiydchdrd tenure. At the time of settlomelit 
there were 2,145 estates held in each parganah as follows: — 


Farganfih. 

Number of 
tan,inddti 
estutea. 

Nunihor of 
perfect ;j«t- 
iidifi estates. 

Number of 
imtierfect 
puUlddti 
estates. 

Number of 
bhatydchdrZ 
estates. 

Ptttehpur 





43 

41 

a 

Unswa 


•M 


167 

40 

SI 

a 

Biiidki 

UJ 

... 

... 

72 

13 

SO 


Kutin Giiuir 




67 

33 

8 


Tappa Jar 

... 



120 

6 

6 

aae 

Kora 


... 


Sii2 

»6 

23 


Giiuzfpur 


... 


100 

SO 

8 

2 

MiitHur 




31 

16 

6 

10 

Ayah S&h 


... 


32 

19 

8 

tea 

Iia(h{;iuQ 

... 

... 


262 

37 

31 

6 

Kutilu 




i28 

17 

16 


fikdala 


... 


126 

32 

35 


IJhaia 

... 

... 

... 

38 

17 

6 




Total 

... 

1,668 

322 

227 

28 


The great number of zaminddri estates is the result of the numerous 


sales that took place in the earlier years of British rule, by which the rights of 
many co-sharers in paitiddri villages were transferred to one auction-pur- 
chaser. There are but few large proprietors in the district. At the time of 
settlement 305 estates belonged to persons owning each more than one estate, 
901 belonged to a single owner, or to bodies of less than six sharers, and 
9.34 belonged to bodies of moro than six sharers. In 1851 the average amount 
of land held by each proprietor was 70*2 acres, and the average revenue paid 
by each proprietor Its, 99-3-10. Farther sub-division of property took place 
before the last settlement proceedings, when the average revenue paid by each 
proprietor had fallen to Rs. 06*4, the average area of his land to 53 acres, and 
the average cultivated area to 27 acres. Properties had been least sub-divided 
in Tappa J4r and Fatehpur, and the number of petty sharers was largest in 
Kotila, Ekdala, and Dhfita. 

The amount of land held revenue-free in the district amounted in 1881 to 


Cultivating tenures. 


only 709 acres, of which 610 were under cultivation. 

In 1851 the number of proprietors cultivating was 14,402, and the quantity 
of land cultivated by them 74,279 acres; 52,713 cul- 
tivators with rights of occupaucy cultivated 312,631 
acres, and 31,623 tenants-at-will cultivated 118,114 acres. The average holding 
of each proprietor was 5*1 acres ; of every tenant with rights of occupancy 5*9 
acres; of every tenant at<will 3*7 acrei^; and of all three classes together 4 9 acres, 

IOf 
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At settlement there were 532,303 acres under cultivation, of which 
66,563 acres’ were cultivated by proprietors, 340,380 acres by tenants with 
rights of occupancy, 109,106 acres by tenants-at-will, and 16,254 acres held 
rent-free. The average home farm (sir) of each proprietor was 5 acres ; the 
average holding of each occupancy tenant, 4 acres ; and the average holding 
of each tenant-at-will, 2 7 acres. Tenants with occupancy rights paid on an 
average Rs. 4-7-10, and tenants-at-will Rs. 4-4-2 per acre. Of the total cul- 
tivated area 14*9 per cent, was cultivated by non-resident tenants, and 85*1 per 
cent, by resident tenants. Allowing for the fact that some tenants cultivate in 
more than one village, tlie average holding of anoecupancy tenant may be taken 
to have been 5*4 acres, and of a tenant-at-will 4 acres. The following statement 
taken from the Settlement Report shows the parts of the district in which culti- 
vating proprietors and the different classes of cultivators respectively prevail : — 


rtrR. I Tknants. 


Farganah. 

Knmber of culti- 
▼atiog proprie- 
tors. 

Average land cul- 
tivated by each 
proprietor. 

Occupancy. \ 

At will. 

Number of cul- 
tivators. 

Average land 
cultivated by 
each cultiva- 
tor. 

3 

O 

O m 

Average land 
cultivated oy 
each cultiva- 
tor. 

Fotehpur 

l,Ul 

61 

9,680 

4'8 

6,0|S 

96 

Iliiawa 

1,<25 

6-2 

6,673 

4*2 

3,470 

•9 

Tappt Jir 

604 

32 

7,2 1 3 

3-5 

3,116 

29 

Sindhi 

1,600 

3’4 

4,913 

8'8 

2,401 

SI 

Kiitia Gunft 1 

1,447 

80 

6,352 

6-0 

2,629 

9*1 

Kora 

1,054 

6*9 

12,368 

4*4 

6,726 

3*4 

GhAzCpiir 

937 

7*1 

6,272 

4’2 

3,859 

9*9 

A j&h S&h 

160 

9*6 

2,303 

4’S 

1,844 

2*4 

Mutaur 

1,383 

6*9 

S,755 

3 4 

3,612 

21 

Ekdala 

1,888 

4-9 

10,233 

4*1 

6,068 

2-i 

Dhfita 

424 

9*0 

3,044 

3-1 

618 

2-2 

Hathgaon 

1,620 

S'S 

10,640 

4*1 

4,439 

2*7 

Eotlla 

61S 

4*6 

86,629 

8*8 

1,376 

2*2 

Total 

13,746 

6-0 

86,226 

4*0 

42,869 

2*7 


In no district in the provinces is there a larger proportion of the land 
held by tenants with occupancy rights than in Fatehpur. This very satisfac- 
tory state of things is attributed by Mr. Patterson to three causes : (1) the ab- 
sence of great and powerful landlords ; (2) the fact that the tenants are generally 
powerful, and have been long in possession of their holdings ; and (3) the fact 
that the revenue has always been so severe as to prevent the existence of any 
margin by which the rents could be enhanced. The greater number of occu- 
pancy tenants in the district owe the creation of their rights not to the legis- 
lation of the past twenty years, but to the fact that they are the yeoman occupiers 
of the soil, or their descendants. In nine out of the thirteen parganahs of the 
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district, the exceptions being Fatehpur, Tappa J6r, Xydh Sah, and DlUta, tenants 
with occupancy rights pay higher rents than tenants-at-will. An analysis of 
the soils to show the proportion of each by each class, carried out by the settle- 
ment officer in parganahs Bindki and Haswa, established the fact, which was 
reasonably to be expected, that the occupancy tenants held the greater propor- 
9tion of the best soil. At the same time the difference in the class of the soil 
held by the different classes of tenants was not sufficient of itself to acoouut for 
the difference in rent. A concurrent cause has beeu the severe revenue with 
rts natural concomitant of a high rate of rents, such as would enable only the 
substantial tenants, who were naturally also those of old standing, to retain 
their holdings. Uents are almost entirely paid in cash. 

Mr. Patterson, in his SattUment Report (page 29) gives the results of an 

^ analysis made of the rents of parganahs Bindki and 

Gaatfl or cultivators. . . 

Haswa, with a view of ascertaining what, if any, 

respect was paid to caste in the determination of the rates of rent. The follow- 
ing is the statcincnc in which the rcsnits are shown 
Parganah Bindki, 



Tenants with accpancy rights. 

Te7i(inU' at-will. 

Toial. 

Caite. 








« 



1 

Area. 

Kent. 

Hate. 

Area. 

Hcnt. 

Bate. 

Area. 

Bent. 


Rati. 

ST 

Acres. 

Its. a. p. 

Hs.a. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. a. 

P 

[is. a, p 

Brahmans ... 

8,5!i8 

16,651 4 9 

4 11 11 

1,376 

6,739 10 6 

4 U 5 

4,928 

93,690 15 

3 

4 12 9 

Th&kurs 

6,166 

29,747 9 10 

4 13 4 

1,693 

7,123 11 3 

4 7 7 

7,747 

36,871 6 

1 

4 13 9 

Kurmis 

2,064 

12, .626 16 4 

6 1 1 

608 

3,449 19 9 


3,673 

16,976 18 

1 

5 16 8 

Lodhas 

466 

3,604 13 2 

5 116 

119 

684 14 6 

6 12 1 

675 

3.289 10 

8 

5 11 • 

Ahirs ... 

2,189 

6,196 10 1 

4 12 11 

664 

9,442 6 7 

4 6 3 

1,863 

8,639 0 

8 

4 )0 7 

KduhMs ... 

68 1 

6,49S 15 2 

8 1 1 

341 

2,386 0 6 

6 16 11 

1,022 

7,879 16 

8 

7 11 4 

Mu-salnians ... 

262 

1,265 11 9 

4 13 4 

160 

945 13 .3 

5 14 7 

422 

9,211 9 

0 

Kin 

Idisceilaneous, 

2662 

ir,616 16 9 

4 11 10 

2,306 


4 9 6 

4,968 

33,209 3 

8 

4 10 9 

Total ... 

17,133 

87,302 14 lU 

6 ] 7 

7,066 

84,364 9 3 

4 13 10 

34,187 

1.91,667 8 

1 

6 0 • 


Parganah Haswa, 


Brahmans 4,169 

19,91 8 

8|4 

1,018 

4,376 3 

4 4 

9 6,187 

23 667 10 


8 11 

Thakuri 4,923 

20,184 8 


7S4 

3,556 8 

9|4 8 

6,007 

23,740 12 

3 

4 11 10 

Lodhis 4«91i 

29,633 9 

8|5 

2,040 

70,229 16 

6|6 0 

3 7,951 

3»,8GS 

9 

6 0 • 

Ahirs 4,128 

17,904 16 


1,104 

6,139 2 

6 0 

9 6,2.32 

24, (M 4 

3 

4 9 8 

Murlis l>77i 

11,141 9 


485 

2,909 13 

6 0 

O; 2,256 

14,05] 


8 8 

Basis 611 

3.006 16 


651 

2,660 1 

4 12 

n 1,162 

6,657 


18 It 

Musalmins 1.869 

7,900 3 


.1,149 

4.831 15 

0|4 3 

3 3,008 

12,733 

34 8 9 

Miscellaneoai, 8r637 

18,673 1 

3|6 

3,471 

11,031 13 

9f4 7 

6 6,108 

29.704 

0 4 IS 10 

Total 96,309 

1,^7,636 6 

3 4 IS 

7 9,602 

46,735 4 

e|4 12 

2{d5,91i 

1,73,36] JO 

9 

IS 8 


The castes which supply the good cultivators, viz.^ the Kurmfs, Kachlds, 
Mur&is, and Lodh&s, pay the highest rents In both parganahs, while the Brahmans 
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and Thdkurs pay rents differing but little from those paid by the miscella- 
neous castes. Where Brahmans, Thdkurs, or Musalm&ns cultivate among other 
tenants, and do not preponderate in numbers, the rents paid by them assimilate 
to those paid by other classes of tenants. Bat where they are ex-proprietors, 
or descendants of proprietors, they hold at light rates, a slate of things due not 
to their position as members of superior caste or classes, but to tlio recognition^ 
of the fact that they, or their ancestors, wore once something better than tenants. 
The- really important factor that enters into the fixing of the rate of rent on 
land held by a rnomber of a particular caste, is the ability or inability of the 
tenant to make the most of his land. Thus Kiirmis, Kachhis, Miirais, and 
Lodhds pay the highest rates, bccanso they are the best farmers, while Ahfrs, 
who do not take particularly high rank on account of their caste, pay low rents, 
because they are not industrious cultivators. To this extent only does the * 
element of caste affect the question, that the more industrious castes are also 
the mildest and most tractable, and would submit to a high rato of rent that 
would not approve itself to the more turbulent Brahmans, Thuknrs, and Musal- 
^ tndns. 

The general condition of the people of the district is below that of the 
Condition of the culti- inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. The land- 
vating classes. holders are almost all in debt, extrept those belonging 

to the money-lending castes, and a few of the Kurmis of Dhata. The ttmantrv, 
as a rule, live from hand to mouth, and tbree^fourths is the })roportion of them, 
estimated by Mr. Patterson, to he in debt. The classes of tenants who are least 
involved are Murais, Brahmans, Ahirs, and Kurmis. The standard of living 
of the maj<)rity of the cultivators is considerably below the average. They 
eat coarser food, own more feeble cattle, and have loss to spend on warm 
clothes and other necessaries than the people of most other districts in the pro- 
vincesi 


The greater portion of exports from tlio district are conveyed by the rail- 
^ ^ way, on wluoh there aro five stations within the dis- 

trict at Kluiga, Bahrampur, Fatchpnr, Malwa, and 
Mauhdr. There are no statistics to show in detail the goods transmitted from 
these stations. The river trulho mainly c msists in tho e»;port of grain and cot- 
ton, and, in fact, the export of these kinds of produce is tho only important 
export trade of the district. 

The following statement, which will show the nature of tho road traffic, 


registered in 1880-81 '1) at Mauhar, on tho East Indian 
liailway, on the road crossing the district from Banda; 
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(2) at Bukewdr, on ihe road connecting Kora with (he local mart of Biiulki ; 

(3) at Kaurpnr on the road connecting B'atehpur with Bindki; and (4) at 
Jain&lpurand Hiisainganj, on the roads connecting Fatehpnr with the Hai Bareli 
dintrict, has been kindly 8up[)lied by the Director of Agriculture and Com- 
merce : — 


Weight of arikks iiniler class A. 






f M a n h ii r 
Uiiidki. 

I Shiiii'iIJpiirac 


on Prom Blmlki, 


fioii rtf the ( To Uliidki ... J 
China kSliin- 1 < OUfo ... I 

rujpiir road. J ! 

Bakcwar oti Ko. Prom Kora .. 

m. I I 

liiiidkl sootlon\ ' Oil to 

of the Kor.\- f To K«ira ... I 
Pfilalipurr Oitto ...jt 

I'oad. 7 ' 

K lilt r pur on Prom Biudkl, i 

Biiwiki. I j , 

Patcliiiur 800 -^ Ditto ...if* 

tioii of the I To lliudki ...‘1 
Kora-Pateh- r Ditto 

pur road. ) i 

, Frnm Bake-'I 

Bake war i 

, Hakow ar , , Ditto ...'a 

‘ ’ Waiilidr" To Biikcwar, ' J 

Ditto ...iS 

jam/dpur 

Fatehpiir Dilo ...'S 

‘^"Bii.liaura* ®**^ To Fatokpur, L 
Ditto ... S. 

Chhaiinkha tnu- From Fateh- D 
Bainganj) pur 

Fttlelipur Diito ,. S 

on ,T , road To Futeiipur, I; 
V Ditto 


Rds. Mds. Mds, Mds. Mds. )]ds. Mda. ]ild8 Mds. Mds. : Mds. tide. Mdi. 

B GOl 648 12 1V2 17.i 467 287 288 680 3,285 60 3, SIS 

9 41 2,832 103 62 7.21 65 304 90 » 950 6.991 6fl 6,«47 

... 240 909 23 9 ll 191 177 1«2 1,784 ip l,8(« 

48 2,102 87 12 61- ... 1? 9i32 403 2,720 l7j« 3,737 

1,643 482 6,139 283 2,827 828 162 670 884 3,763 16,itCl 937 17,631 

31 127 ... Hi 9V 85' 347 i 346 

Mfl 837 48,698 1,709 382 147, 2,7H4 4,822 843 3,514 03,‘irii) 1,090 84,36<l 

1» 364| 16 ... 84 10 472 ... 472 

I • i I 

2,108 60 13,493. 631 380 1, 231: 1,489 1,369 186 2,29-. 23,485 3,732 27,217 

143 44 0,684 6 814 242| 126' 6'3f) 661 l.Of.' I0,l4ft 4 10,450 

72 3 311,490 , 491 8,57? 60; l,oOJ' 6,788 2'H (111.797 458 61.253 

49 04 12,4i)2 3 929 265, iOj 10;1 3,U5ii l.OOii 18,(176 241 18,920 

I I I ' 

6,380, SO 1,3971 l« 261 18 14, 80 76C |,77o 10,436 381 10,819 


1 349 

1,090 64,36(1 
472 


661 1,06 • 10,146 
I 2*11 I3,(l'.'!l (111,797 
3,U5ii l.OOii 1 8,678 

76C 1,779 10,436 


.. I 263 6,076* 185i 
37 ... 48 ... 

842 76 4,320j 163 

.M ... 3.811 ! I 

... I 8 7 ,in! 64 ; 

3 2 4,231 i 3 
8,284 121 0,384 ; 840| 

I I 

4 693 3,628 184! 

31' 9,550 338 

... i ml 1,906 107] 


14 62 1931 


416 10,190 ... 10,190 

85 ... 85 

1,131 7,413 836 7,777 


40 96 311 340 1,0i!2 6,512 71 6,586 

189 1 5J5 6s 1,31s 9,195 llS «.»10 

;7 2 151 7,68 9,561 21.672 Still *22.33| 

431 1,127 928 37 2,249 20,262 186 20,448 

22 333 m 4l 379 6,320 6 «.32e 

949 ... 940 918 12,16.' 2'5,9»>i 1,701 'll, 833 

92 0 49| 1,280 1.392 6,678 30 6,701 


The district is most essentially an agricultural one, and its inamifactiires 

„ ■ , are most insignificant. The whip.s and hides of the par- 

Manuficturci. i 1 . n 1 , . 

ganaJi and city of hatclipur arc held in some esiimation, and 

are exported in considerable (piantiiies. A good deal of common cloth (t/MSfiand 

gdrha) is made by the villagers in the northern parganahs, and there is some 

manufacture of coloured cloths and chintzes The cotton printing of Jafarganj 

is held in good repute, and aeservedly so. A kind of coarse blanket is made 

in parganah Hathgaon. 
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The followiag is s list, of the chief fairs held in the 
district : — 


Tshsfl within 
which held. 

Place where 
held 

Date. 

ATcrage 

approximate 

attendance. 

Objeet. 

Fat eh pur 

... 

Thariaon ... 

April ... ... 

3,000 

Religioua. 

Ditto 


Khusrupur ... 

September 

5,000 

Ditto. 

E> ra 

... 

Khajiiha 

< 'ctober 

20,000 

Ditto. 

Gh&zi|iur 

... 

Sankha 

September ... 

6,000 

Athletic contesta. 

Kh&ga 


Ilathg&on 

May, September, 
uud October. 

1,000 to 5,000 

Religioua. 

Ditto 

««l 

Ir&datpur 

September 

6,000 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

■i 

.Naubaita ... 

February, May, Sep. 
temher, uudUctu- 
ber. 

4,000 to 6,000 

Ditto. 

Ehukrerii 


Dh&ta 

April and October, 

6,000 

Commercial. 

Ditto 

... 

Dera Sahi ... 

May ... 

3,000 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

... 

Kishanpui 

October ... 

10,000 

Religions and coin- 
mi-rciui. 

Ealiinpur 

... 

Shinrajpur ... 

Ditto.,, ... 

50,000 

Religious. 

Ditto 

... 

Biudki 

November 

5,000 

Ditto. 


The only really important fair is that held at Shiurajpur in tahsll Kalian- 
pur at the pi^ranmdsi of Kartik (October-November). The fair lasts four or 
five days, and is attended by people from the neighbouring districts and Oudh, 
as well as by the inhabitants of the surrounding villages. The religious portion 
of the fair consists in bathing in the Ganges, but a considerable amount of trad- 
ing goes on as well. Horses, camels, bullocks, cows, cloth, and cotton stuffs of 
all kinds, and all the necessaries and most of the luxuries of native life, can be 
bought. The fair is injuriously affected by its falling on the same day as the 
Bithur fair in the Caw n pore district, and its popularity is on the wane. 

Throughout the district there are villages in which markets are held from 
once to six times weekly. The principal markets of the 
district are Fatehpur itself, where a considerable trade 
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In grain, hides, cattle, and clarified butter (gU) is carried on ; Bindki, noted for 
its cattle market, and the great grain mart for the western side of the district ; 
and Hathg&on. Kbiiga, Haswa, Husainganj, and Naraini, the grain markets 
on the eastern side. 

The wages of smiths and carpenters vary from two 6nas to three dnas a day. 

Brickmakers are paid from two dnas and six pies a day 
to four dnas, or at the rate of Rs. 25 for every hundred- 
thousand bricks made. In the rural portions of the district these workmen are 
usually paid in kind. 

The unskilled day-labourers are chiefly Koeris, PAsfs, and Chamdrs. When 
employed as field labourers they are usually paid in kind. If paid in money 
they receive from one ana and three pies to one ana and six pies a day ; if paid 
in kind they get from a sor and a quarter to a ser and a half of parched gram. 

The women and children of Chamars, Ahirs, Gadarias, Koeris, Piisis, Kur- 
mis, Kdchhis, Murais, and Lodhds are largely employed in field labour. If paid 
in cash a boy or girl will earn nine pies, and a woman one ana a day. 

In the following table are given the prices of the chief produce of the 
^ district in 1860, 1870, 1871, and 1882. The figures 

for 1871 are given, in addition to those for 1870, be- 
cause the latter was an abnormal year, in which prices were extremely high 



* Average weight sold for one rupee in 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1882. 


Md. 8 . e. Md. a. c. 


Md. s. 0 . Md. 8 . e. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Bice ... 

Birr a (barley and gram mixed) 

Gram ... 

Cotton ... ... 

Ju4r .» 

B4jra ••• 


0 S5 0 
0 S 8 0 
0 19 0 

0 28 0 
0 4 0 

0 34 0 
0 83 0 


0 16 0 
0 19 0 
0 18 0 

0 18 0 
OSS 
0 20 0 
0 19 0 


0 84 0 
0 32 0 
0 16 0 
0 33 0 
0 27 0 


0 17 0 
0 26 0 
0 18 0 

0 86 0 
3 

0 38 0 
0 98 0 
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.Mr. Patterson estiraateJ that from 1840 to 1870 there was a general 
rise in prices of about 25 per ci^nt. The rise in the district was not so great 
during this period as it was in other districts, not because prices are now lower 
in Fatehpur than elsewhere, but because they were formerly higher there than 
they were in other places. The introduction of railways and other improve* 
xnents in oommunicatioris have enabled other districts to export their produce, 
and destroyed the monopoly of exportation that Futolipiir formerly enjoyed 
with other districts of the lower Do6b by reason of its excellent road commu- 
nications. 

Money- lending and in- The current rates of interest are as follows ; — 

terest. (I ) In small transactions where an article is 

given in pawn as security three to six pies in the rupee mensem^ or 18J to 
37 J per cent. 

(2) In larger transactions with a mortgage on moveable property 18 to 
24 per cent. The rate when the mortgage is on houses or lands varies from 12 
to 24 per cent. 

(3) For petty agricultural advances, the rate varies from about 18 to 
30 per cent, when money is borrowed. When grain is borrowed the borrower 
has usually to repay at 25 per cent, if it is taken for six months, and 50 per cent, 
if taken by the y(‘ar. Sometimes, though this is not usually the case, the grain 
borrowed by the cultivator for seed is calculated at the high price prevalent at 
seed-time, and ho has to repay a much larger amount calculated on the price at 
harvest-time. 

There are not large banking establishments within the district, and loans 
are chiefly made by village shop-keepers. 

Before the cession the weights in use in the district were regulated by 
Mcawreg of weight, 9mwai rupee of which 89 went to the ser. This 
length, limo, and area. purposes, but for 

wholesale transactions 96 of these rupees were reckoned to the ier, Anotlier 
scale of weights, much in use in the neighbourhood of the Jumna, was regu- 
lated by a fiat thin copper coin called the chikna jumnapdri, and was as fol* 
lows.:— 

so ckikna jmnapdri z 1 Mr. t S pdnterU m I dhakha, 

5 Men BB 1 pdnstri, | 4 dhakhae ss 1 maund. 

Subsequently to the cession the scale of weights varied considerably, the wr 
being in some places counted as equivalent to 100 iunwat rupees, and in others 
as equal to 96 kaldar rupees. Begulation YIL of 1833 established the 
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Government scale of weights, which is now in general use in tlie district on 
the basis of 80 tolas to the ser. 

The Kalw&rs generally sell spirituous liquors by measure. The four 
measures used by them are as follows : — 

1 burni ^ of a ser. i 1 gaili a 8 burnis. 

1 kunda m 6 burnU, | I jorkatti ea 24 AurnCf. 

In towns it is usual to sell spirits by the bottle, but such is never the case in 
villages. Oil sells by weight, when the quantity sold exceeds 2 chhatdks : if the 
quantity is less than this, it is sold in a measure called a beta, so called from its 
being made from the fruit of the wood-apple (bel). 

The measures of distance in use by the uneducated inhabitants of the 
district are kadam^ khet^ dori^ goli, and kos» These tern)s indicate what measure 
of distance it is intended to express by them, but they do not express any exact 
or uniform distance. 

The day and night are divided into four watches (pahdrs) each. Each 
palidr is one-fbiirth of the day or night, be it long or short. In each pdhar 
there are throe ghantas, and each ghaiita is again sub-divided into three parts 
iglmri). 

The old land measure, which was in use previous to tho introduction of 
any settlement measurirg chain was as follows : — 

9 mutis ss 1 90 * =« 24 feet. I 20 katta = I jarib a 160 feet. 

3 gaz = 1 katta -= 1\ feet. i 

In parts of the district a rough form of measurement by pacing the ground, 
of which the unit of raeasuromeut was the pace {kadam)^ twenty going to the 
imperfect {kachcha) and sixty to the perfect (pakku) chain, was in use. The 
Government laud measuro at Mr. Tim ins’ settlement was sub-divided as 
follows : — 

3 karijau a 1 irch. I S feet cs 1 yard. 

12 inches s= i foul. 1 44 yards w 1 chain (Jarib) of 200 linki. 

The Fatehpur higha, used as the unit of measurement at tlio survey of 
the current settlement, is only two-fifths of an acre, the chain being 132 
feet. 

The following statement, furnished by the accountant-general, shows' 
District receipts and the receipts and charges for the district for the 
expenditure. 1832-83. The statement includes only the w- 

vics heads, and it will be observed that some of them are blank. The table 
will, however, give a fair general idea of the income and expenditure of tho 
district:— 


llF 
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Heads of receipts. 

Its. 

Heads of charges. 

Rs. 

Land rerenue 


r, 340,46s 

Interest on funded and unfunded 


Tributes aird contributions 


... 

debt. 

• 


Excise on spirits and drugs 


67,681 

Interest on service funds and 

*•• 

itssessed taxes ... 

••• 

15,49i) 

other works. 



Provincial rates ... 

««s 

I CO 329 

iiefunds and drawbacks 

•.« 

4,966 

{Stamps 


66,090 

Land revenue 

f 

166,267 

Begistration .«• 

•a« 

6,44'^ 

I'xcisc on spirits and dings 

... 

4,049 

Minor departments ... 

•s« 

43 

Assessed taxes 

••• 

96 

Law and Justice 

... 

16.241: 

Provincial rates 


... 

Police ••• 

... 

4,2«( 

Stamps 

... 

420 

KducHtion 


1,127 

Kegistration 

,,, 

2,769 

Medical ... 


435 

Post-offlcc 


2,624 

Stationery and printing ... 

... 

162 

Administration 

... 

... 

Interest 


1,376 

Minor departments 

... 


heceipt in aid of superannuation, 

... 

Law and justice 

... 

33,367 

retired, and compassionate allow- 


Police 

... 

1.32.37.1 

ances. 



Education 


20,359 

Miscellaneous ••• 


1.246 

Ecclesiastical 


48 

Irrigation and navigation 

u. 


Medical services 

u. 

14.379 

Other public works 

M 


Stationery and printing 

... 

1,006 

• 



Political agencies 


28 




Miscellaneous and assignments 

8,212 




under treaties and engagement. 





Superannuation, retind and com- 

12.607 




passionate allowances. 






Miscellaneous 


1,094 




Famine relief 






Irrigation and navigation 


••• 




Other public works 
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pH 

lioss by exchange 


... 



l,666,06f 



395.172 


The following is a statement of the position of the district financially 
Local ratcB and local aelf- reference to the measure of local self-government 

goverument. lately introduced The balance of local cess available 


(1882*83) for local expenditure, after deducting further rate and percentage 
for canals and railways was Rs. l,19,li<0. Of this, general establishments 
(district d4k, lunatic asylums, inspection of schools, district sanitation, and 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce) required Rs. 11,600, leaving a 
balance of Rs. 1,07,560 available for expenditure on education, medical charges, 
and village watchmen. As this expenditure is normally estimated at Hs. 91,020, 
an apparent surplus of Bs* 16,540 exists. Hut on public works a normal 
expenditure of Bs. 43,140 is annually required, so that there is a real deficit 
(or excess of charges over receipts from local cess) of Rs. 26,600. 

The district contains one municipality, vie., Fatehpur, and the following 
Municipality and house- house- tax towns, Bindki, Kora, Jahanabad, JAfarganj, 
taxtowoi. Kishanpur, Husainganj, and Khajuha, The figures 
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showing the income and expenditure of these towns will be given in the sepa* 
rate notices of them in Fart lY. 

The aotual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in'the rupee 
(calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500, for the 
Income tax. purposes of the income-tax of 1870) during 1870-71 

was Rs. 70,254. There were 1,181 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 
per annum, 260 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000, 342 between Rs. 1,000'Jand 
Rs. 2,000, 155 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000, and 16 between Rs. 10,000 
and Rs. 100,000; total persons assessed, 1,954. The assessment in 1871-72 
was Rs. 15,777, and the number assessed 718. In 1872-73 these were 
Rs. 12,839 and 416 respectively. 

The lioonse-tax levied under Act II. of 1878 yielded in 1882-83 a gross 
sum of Rs. 15,495. Refunds to the extent of Rs. 680 

LiceDBC-taz. 

were made, and the cost of establishment was Rs. 96. 
The net produce of the tax was therefore Rs. 14,719. The incidence of the 
tax per 1,000 inhabitants was, in towns containing a population of over 5,000, 
Rs. 85*9, and the number of persona taxed per 1,000, 4'; while, in smaller 
towns and villages, the incidence was Rs. 24, and the number taxed, one in a 
thoni^and. Fatehpur ranks 28th in the list of districts of the North-Western 
Provinces when judged by its net collections under Act II. of 1878. 

Excise collections, under Act X. of 1871, may be 
Exciae. ^ 

shown from 1876-77 to 1881-82 as follows : — 
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ture on establishment and other charges amounted to Rs. The total value 

of the property affected was Rs. 106,002-14-3, of which amount Rs. 65,683-1-7 
represents immovable and Rs. 40,319-12-8 movable property. 


Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 

Jaaicid .tatisto. »nd 

revenue courts. The revenue cases disposed of in 


1880-81 (e.6, the year ending 30th September, 1881), amounted to 2,862; and 
the criminal cases disposed of <Iuring the calendar year 1881, to 2,582. The 


local icivil court is the munsifi of Fatehpur, but for purposes of civil jurisdic- 
tion the district is included in Cawnpore, and separate statistics of civil cases 
affecting this district cannot be readily obtained. 


There is but one dispensary in the district, which is situated in Fatehpur 
Medical charges and saoi- ifself. The total expenditure on it during 1882 was 
tory Btatisiics. 2,929-1-2, of which 52*92 per cent, was defrayed 

by Government, and the remainder by subscriptions and interest on invest- 
ments. The number of patients during the year was 5,397, of whom 3,434 were 
men, 809 women, and 1,154 children. Among them there were, besides one 
European, 20 Eurasians, 3,310 Hindds, 1,961 Muhammadans, and 105 belong- 
ing to other classes. The average daily attendance was 59'95, and the ratios of 
men, women, and children were respectively 40*38, lO’ll, and 9-46. The 
number of major operations performed during the year was 50, and of minor 
operations 308. 
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The following table shows the principal causes of mortality during the 


past five years 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small-pox. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
po p a 1 a- 
tiuii. 

1878 

9,978 

2,136 

2,693 

205 

2,168 

17,178 

26*64 

1S79 

94,169 

2,197 

3,341 

359 

2,799 

32,865 

60*97 

1880 

90,736 

48 

2,700 

1 93 

2,815 

26,492 

41 *09 

1881 

18,710 

61 

1,247 

G 

3,437 

23,46 1 . 

36 40 

1883 

21,1U0 

21 


782 

3,692 

27,396 

41*35 


The fever ratios for the past 10 years have been 12*2, 9*7, 10‘5, 13 0, 

10-6, 15*5, 37-6, 32-0, 28 2, and 31*56. The cause 
Fever, * » j 

of the increase in the mortality resulting from this 

disease has not yet been established, and the excessive mortality in 1882 is 

stated by the sanitary commissioner to be an extraordinary circumstance.” 

Small ox The ratio of deaths per 1,000 from small-pox in 

the district is shown for the last 10 years in the 

following table 


1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

0*8 

4*6 

0,6 

0*3 


3*2 

3*3 

••• 

••• 


The district has suffered generally Jess than most districts of the Doab froni this 
disease, but in one or two years it has been severe. 


The ratio of deaths per 1,000 from cholera dur« 
ing the past 10 years is as follows 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1860. 

1881. 

1882. 

1*0 

... 

0*6 

1*4 

... 

1*3 

0*6 

0*2 

... 

1*2 


The disease was severe in 1882, particularly in Fatehpur itself, Datauli, and 
Dabsaura. 

The statistics of vaccination for the year 1882-83 show that 25,723 per- 
sons were successfully vaccinated by a staff of 14 
vaccinators at a cost of Bs. 1,820. 


FaccifiatioD. 
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Hiatory. 


Fre-hUtoric times. 


The early history of Fatehpor is closely connected with that of Allahabad, 
and the materials at hand for the history of the 
district by itself are sinj^ularly scanty. The reasons 
are not hard to find. There are no large cities within the district ; the 
tract which it comprises has almost always been ont of the immediate 
neighbourhood of the seats of empire, and it has presented no attractions 
to the travellers, who have described the state of aifuirs at most of the great 
cities of northern India at the time of their respeotive travels. The district 
has always been an agricultural one, and though the* ruins of many a small 
fort are evidence that it has been at times the scene of warfare of a 
certain kind, the disturbances that have occurred within it have been due to the 
feuds that have arisen between neighbouring clans, and have had but little 
connection with the general history of the country. 

In pre-historic times the district would seem to have been under the 
sway of the Bhfls, a race of non-Aryan aborigines. 
It then passed with the rest of the Do4b under the 
rule of the Y4du kings, and subsequently became a part of the kingdom of 
Kanauj. 

It was made over, probably as a tributary state, to the ancestors of the 
Rule of the rajaa of present rdja of Argal. There are no written annals 
of the family, from which the history of the period 
during which it ruled can bo gathered. The family-tree of the rdja, however, 
shows 34 generations between the time of Raja Ajai Chaiid of Kanauj, and 
that of R^ja Jai Oliand, the Rathaur king, who successively fought with R^ja 
Pirthi Rdj of Dehli and Muhammad Shahab-ud-din Ghorf. During this 
period the Arg:il rajas must have been at least semi-independent over this tract 
of country, and the fact that they made such large grants of land to members 
of other friendly R&jput clans seems to be evidence of their oomplete indepen- 
dence. It would seem, indeed, that their power extended almost from Kanauj 
to the remote district of Gorakhpur. R6ja Ratan Sinh of Argal shared the 
defeat that Muhammad Shahab-ud-din Ghorl inflicted on Jai Chand on the 
Jumna, north of Etdwah, in 1094 A.D. This victory of the Path&ns des- 
troyed a great Indian monarchy, and paved the wav for the incursion of the 
Muhammadans into Bebdr, and eventually into Bengal. 

During the rule of the slave-kings at Dehli the district lay on the eastern 
Under the Blare-kings border of their kingdom, and the annals of the period, 
and ihe house of Khilji. which are wearisome and uninteresting, tell next to 
nothing of its history. The head-quarters of the local governor were at Kara, 
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doss to Allahabad. On the accession of the house of Khiiji a reyolt took 
place under Malik Chajju, a member of the late reigning family, against 
Jald'ud-din. The revolt was terminated by the defeat of the rebels near 
Badaun, and the fief of Kara was bestowed on the able and ferocious 
Ala-ud-din, On the return of Ala-iid-dfn from his expedition to Deogir, which 
had been undertaken without the king’s consent, a meeting was held at Kara 
between Ala-ud-din and his nnclo, the king Jal4l-ud-din. The old king met his 
nephew with the most gpnerous intentions, but was most barbarously murdered 
in the midst of Ala-ud-din’s army (A.D. 1295). 

There is no record of the actual relations existing between the Mughal 
Under the Mughal cm- emperors and the rajds of Argal, though it seems 
P®**®”- certain that they, at all events after the restoration of 

Humdyun, paid tribute to the emperors. They joined the victorious A fghdn, Sher 
Kh&n, in 1540, and, on the return of the emperor Humdyun to power in 1555, 
they paid the penalty of their revolt. The kingdom of the Gautam rdjds was 
finally destroyed by tbo sdbaddr of Akbar, who defeated Hajd Harcharau Deo 
at Kdlpi. The fortress of the rdjds was razed to the ground, and all semblance 
of their independence passed away. With the removal by Akbar of the seat of 
government from Dehli to Agra, the Doab became of more political importance 
than before. 

In 1658 Aurangzeb met his opponent Shuja’ at Khajiiha. The battle that 
resulted was one of the bloodiest ever fought in India. It resulted in the defeat 
of Slmja’, the capture of 114 of his guns, and the dispersal of his army. But 
Aurangzeb was unable to follow up his victory, and had to retire on Agra. 

During the reigns of the immediate successors of Aurangzob the power of 
Riic to power of the ®f Asothar was being consolidated. In the 

JSs of Asothar. fifteenth year of Muhammad Shah’s reign (A.D. 1734), 

Ajagu, Araru, or Udarii— for he is called by all three names— of Kora-Jahdn- 
abad, a member of the Asothar family, revolted, and defeated and killed J6a 
Nisdr Kbdn, the local governor of Kora. A large force, said to have consisted of 
70,000 horse, was sent against the rebel from Dehli, and he was expelled from 
the district. Bhagwant Eai, who, according to some accounts, is identical with 
Araru, and according to some was his son, appears to have regained possession 
of the iiiba of Kora. He called in the Marhattas to his aid, and in 1736 B&ji 
Bdo advanced and overran the Lower Doab. In 1737 Bdji Rno made his cele- 
brated march on Dehli, and bis equally rapid retreat. In the same year a 
force was sent against Bhagwant Bai under the leadership of Kainr-ud-dSii, 
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Bhagii^ant Rlii shut himself up in the fort at Gh&zfpur, and the Dehli force had 
to returnv^hout effecting its object. The leader of the Pathdus of Fatehgarh| 
MuhamoillpKbdn Bangash, was left behind to prosecute the siege of Ghdzipur, 
but on receiving a money contribution, he consented to raise the siege. For 
some years more Bhagwant Rai continued, with the aid of the Marbattas, to 
defy the emperor till a force was sent under Burhdn-ul-Mulk, the governor of 
Kora. Bhagwant Rdi made a sally from Ghdzfpnr, which was at drst successful, 
but he was defeated and killed. Another account is to the effect that his 
death was' effected through treachery. At all events the opposition on the 
part of his family to the emperor ceased, and his successor became a subser- 
vient ally of the court of Dehli. 

In 1750 the Rohillas from Farukhabad overran the distriot, and they in turn 
Conquered by the nawSb were expelled in 1751 by Safdar Jang, the wazfr of 
wazirofOttdh. Emperor Ahmad Shdh. The emperor was de- 

posed in 1754, and Safdar Jang, who had been holding the country on his own 
account, died almost immediately afterwards, and was succeeded by his son 
Shuja’-ud-daula. The country remained under the latter while the struggle 
between the Marhattas and Ahmad Sh4h Durani was being fought out. 
Hostilities between the English and Shnja’-ud-daula shortly afterwards broke 
out, resulting in the defeat of the latter at Baks&r in 1765. His defeat at 
Baksdr was followed in the same year by his final overthrow at Jajmau on 
the Ganges, where he and the Marhattas were utterly routed. They fled and 
plundered Kora, but the nawdb wazfr realised that his best policy was to throw 
himself on the mercy of the English. At this time Lord Clive arrived in 
India, and it suited his policy of establishing Shah 'Xlam as a puppet emperor, 
with all the real power in the hands of the British, to allow Shuja*-ud-daula to 
retain possession of Oirdh. The settlement was made in 1705 at Allahabad by 
The dlitrict ceded to the Clive, Shdh ’Alam, and Shuja’-ud-daula. Under 

emperor. agreement Kora and Allahabad were ceded to the 

emperor “ as a royal demesne for the support of his dignity and expenses.” In 
1772 Sh&h ’Xlam w’as a prisoner in the hands of the Marhattas, to whom ho 
made over the fief of Kora and Allahabad, This was held by the British 
District sold to the na- Government to amount to a forfeiture of his rights^ 
wab wazir of Oudh. treaty of the 1st of May, 1775, it was made 

over to the nawdb wazir of Oudh for 50 Iftkhs of rupees. 

As the nawdb of Oudh was always in arrears with tribute, an arrange- 
Ceded to the British eventually made that he should cede Allaha- 

Qovernment. Commutation of the tribute, and on the 
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oonolnBion of this agreement, on 10th November, 1801, the tract of c.onn* 
try, of which the Fatehpur district consists, passed into the hands of the 
British. The district was, however, not formed till 1826, up to which date par- 
ganah Kora was included in the Oawnpore district, and the remaining parga- 
nahs in the district of Allahabad. In 1814 the first step towards the forma« 
tion of a new district* was taken by the establishment of a joint-magistracy 
at Bithaura on the Ganges. The situation, however, was found to bo very in- 
convenient, and the site of the station was removed to Fatehpur in 1825. In 
Formation of the district of Fatehpur was established, and has 

present district. consisted over since of the thirteen parganahs then trans- 
ferred to it. Between the cession of 1801 and the mutiny of 1857 tho dis- 
trict enjoyed a period of peace broken only by the revolt of Daniapat, alluded 
to in the history of the r^jds of Asothar. 

On the 15th of May, 1857, the news of the tragedies that had occurred at 
The Mutiny I^ohli and Meerut reached Fatehpur, and on the 23rd 

of May information was brought that the detachment 
of tho 9th Bengal Infantry, stationed at Aligarh, had loft for Dobli. Reliance 
had been placed on the fidelity of this regiment, and it was felt, when tho news 
of its defection came, that it was high time to send away tho ladies and children 
from Fatehpur. They were accordingly sent off at once to Allahabad, On the 
26th and 27th of May, three companies of tho 56 th Native Infantry arrived from 
Banda. Tho greater portion of this foroo marchod under three English officers 
towards Oawnpore, and a treasure guard, under the command of a native 
officer, wont o.n to Allahabad with some treasure. On the 4th of June a letter 
was received from Oawnpore to say that mutiny was expected to broak out 
there, and on June 6th exaggerated rumours of the mutiny at Benares were 
circulated in the bdzdr, while heavy firing, heard in the afternoon from the 
direction of Oawnpore, showed that the work of mutiny had begun there. Up 
to this time the district had been remarkably quiet, and there had oven been 
a diminution in the amount of ordinary crime committed. The post had, indeed, 
been interrupted for tvro days, but this 'was no uncommon thing, and there 
were also rumours that some landholders of bad character had been collecting 
ammuuition and assembling bands of retainers. Though considerable excite- 
ment was created in the town on hearing the report of the firing from Cawn- 
pore, nothing was done that night. On the morning of the 7th J une the 
treasure-party of the 56th Native Infantry, consisting of some 70 men, with 25 
sawdrs, returned from Allahabad. Mr. J. W. Slierer, the magistrate, had with 
him some 800 matchlock men, furnished by zamfndars of the district, and these 

12f 
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were divided info two parties to control, if possible, the sepoys of the 66th. There 
was also the jail guard, consisting of some 70 or 80 men, and a guard of the 
6tli Native Infantry on the Government treasure. The Europeans, with the 
exception of Mr. Tucker, the judge, who insisted upon living at his own house, 
and sleeping by the treasure guard, were all collected at the house belonging 
to Mr. Edrnonstone. This was barricaded and rendered as effective for pur- 
poses of defonco as possible. The sepoys of the 56th Native Infantry proceeded 
on arrival to parley with the guard of the 6th Native Infantry at the treasury, 
but the native officer in command of the latter, prompted not by zeal on behalf 
of Government, but b}' fear of the consequences if he allowed any soldiers 
but those of his own regiment to obtain the treasure threatened to fire on 
them. They then moved off, looted the treasure at the tahsiii of Kalianpur, 
and set out for Cawnpore. On the 8th disquieting rumours of events at 
Allahabad and Cawnpore were circulated, and news arrived of the plunder of 
the tahsili at Khaga by some mutineers, who were said to be marching on 
Fatehpur. Nothing, however, happened on that day, and the ordinary business 
was transacted as usual. On the 9th of Juno the bad characters of the city 
attacked the jail, and were fired upon by the guard. The fire was, however, 
purposely misdirected, and not a single shot took effect. The post-office, d^k 
bungalow, and one or two private bouses were then burnt by the mob. An 
attempt was also made to rob the iJteasure at the opium godown, but it was 
frustrated by Mr. Tucker with a few of the jail guard. After midday Hikmat- 
ullah, deputy collector, visited the house, where the Europeans (numbering 11) 
were living, accompanied by 200 roughs, chiefly Muhammadans. His osten- 
sible object was to offer the services of these men in defence of the Europeans, 
but there can be little doubt that ho came iu order to see what preparations for 
defence had been made, and what the strength of the little garrison was. On 
this day the transaction of business at the public offices was intermitted for 
the first time, and as nows was received from Bdnda that that district was 
quiet, the Europeans resolved to leave Fatehpur, and accordingly set out for 
Bdnda at 10 p.m. on the evening of the 9th. Mr. Tucker resolved to stay 
behind at Fatehpur, and paid for his devotion with Lis life on June lOtb. The 
district was then given up to the tender mercies of the mutineers. 

The recovery of tiie district was made by General Havelock, who left Allah- 

Recoveryof thedistilct with about 1,200 European infan- 

try, 150 Sikhs, and 20 to 25 volunteer cavalry. The 
departure of this force from Allahabad became known at Gawnpore,'and on July 
l-lth a force of mutiueers left that place with the object of checking Havelook’a 
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advance. On July 11th the British force reached Khaga, and found the place 
deserted. The thdm was re-established, and a thdnadiir appointed. The force 
pressed on with the object of catching up Major lleuaud, who had gone on 
with a smaller force of European and Sikh infantry, two guns, and about 80 
irregular cavalry. The forces amalgamated at midnight, and by 7 a.M. 
had reached Bilandaf about four miles from Fatehpur, The rebels began to 
attack soon after, but owing to the laud on both sides of the road being un- 
der water, they advanced their guns down the Grand Trunk Road in rows of 
tvo or three at a time. The artillery fire of the British drove them back into 
Fatehpur, and by midday they had been cleared out, and the English force 
had encamped a short distance on the Cawnpore side of Fatehpur. The rebels 
had received information that Havelock’s force was a very weak one, and had at- 
tacked with confidence. The whole of their artillery, consisting of 12 Govern- 
ment guns, was captured. The town of Fatehpur was given up to plunder, the 
inhabitants having all deserted it, and the country-people having come in in 
crowds from tho neighbourhood, under the pretence that they wore the Euro- 
peans’ servants, with the object of looting. After the evacuation of the city, 
tho volunteer cavalry were sent out to reconnoitre on tho left and the irregu- 
lar cavalry on the right. Tho latter, meeting a party of rebel cavalry, refus- 
ed to face them, and finally took to flight. For this dastardly conduct the irre- 
gular cavalry was disbanded on tho I4th July, Tho British force marched 
a<^ain on the 12th, and reached Kalianpur on the I4th. On the 15th they found 
the enemy posted at Xung with ontrenchmeiits on the road, and with the 
infantry protected by walled gardens. Under cover of the musketry fire the 
rpbel cavalry tried to outflank the English force and attack tho baggage 
guard, but they were beaten off, and the villago was taken without much 
difficulty. The rebels then took up a position on the Pandii river with two guns, 
the fire of which was directed straight down tho road. The infantry, however, 
moving up on the flanks of the rebels, dislodged tlic gunners by their fire, 
and the enemy, after a feeble attem[)t to destroy the bridge, fled in confusion, 
leaving the guns behind. The force stayed there till the night of the 15th, 
and the next day marched on towards Cawnpore, with tho history of which 
district its subsequent exploits are connected. After the battle of Cawnpore, 
Fatehpur was placed under the command of Brigadier-General Carthew, with 
the Madras brigade. He joined his command on December 19th, and a few 
days before a small force, under Colonel Barker, R.A., had made a raid, and 
expelled the most disloyal of the villagers from the district. These combined 
with mutineers from Gwdlidr, Jh&nsi, and Buudeikhaud ; and General Carthew 
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accordingly marched with a small force along the Cawnpore road. Taming to 
the west towards £&lpi he eventually occupied Bhognipur, and the rebel leaders 
were forced to recross the Jumna. General Carthew advanced to Sinhandra^ 
and thence returned vid Cawnpore to Fatehpur.. The district, however, remained 
subject to frequent raids from the rebels, and it was found necessary to form a 
movable column to patrol the country lying between jhe Ganges and the 
Jumna. It was not till the fall of Lucknow placed an overwhelming force ai 
the disposal of the commander-in-chiof, while Sir Hngh Bose’s force simulta- 
neously advanced on the Do^b, that the district resumed its peaceful state. 
The peace that then followed has never been broken. 
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NOETH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

*FATEHPUR DISTRICT. 

PART IV. 

CONTENTS. 


Airiwiin Sidat 
Amauli ... 

Asni 

Aaolhar ••• 

Auiifr ... 

Aural ... 

Ayah Sah parganah 
Kahrainpur ... 

Bahua ... 

Bilanila ... 

Bindki parganah 
Biiidki town ... 
Budhwan ... 
Ch&ndpur 
Datauli 
DeoiiJHi 

Dharainpur Sataun 
Dhata piirganah 
I)hdta Karikanh 
Digh ... 

Digbrua 

Ekdala parganah 
Kkdala K'laa ... 
Fatebpnr tahsil 
Fateh pur parganah 
Fatchpur town 
liarha ^ ... 

Garhi Jar ... 
Ghazif'ur tahsil 
Ghazipur parganah 
Ghazipur town 
Gunir Khas 
Uaswa parganah 
liaswa village ... 
Hathgaon parganah 
lJath»:ion village 
Husainganj (Chhaunka) 
Jdtargaiij ... 
Jahdnabad ... 
Jamrdwau ... 
Kali&npur tahsil 
Katoghan 
Khdga tahsil ... 


Khdga town 
Khajiiha 
Khakrerfi tahsil 
Khnkreru Tillage 
Khisaiinn ... 
Kishanpur 
Kondur , ... 

Kt»ra tahsil and parganah 

Kora town 

Kot 

Kotila parganah ... 

Kotila village ... 

Kura Kanik 

Kursain 

Kusiimbhi 

Kutin (Suiiir parganah 
Kutia Klida 
I^ilauli 
Mahva 

Mandrdwan ... 

Mandwa 

Mauhdr 

Muwai 

Muhammndpur Gaunli 
Miitaur parganah 
Mutaur village ... 
Narniiii 

Kdnipiir 'I hnridon 

liaiiiua Tautlma 

Rain 

Kali 

f^ali 

.Satipdon 

Saiikha 

iSarauli 

Sarkandl 

Saiiiit Jot 

Shdbbazpur .m 

Shiurajpur 

SljauU 

Toppa Jar 

Uniraundi Eal'anpur 
Zafardbad 


.1 j . above list eonta ins the names of all places containing o pnnnlatit-n of over 2 o.i0 
«ed to notice on other pounds. The latitudes and longitudes fiuvo been kln."y snuS bv 


... td. 
... 138 
... lb. 
... td. 
... ib, 
... ib. 
... id. 
... id. 
... 

... td, 

... ib. 
... id. 
... ib. 
... ib, 
... J42 
... id. 
or which are enti* 
Mr. n.Cf.le,B.A., 

Riven is inTarlsblr 
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Airawan Sadat.— Village in parganah Hatbgaon, tah.-il Khdga, 24 miles 
from Fatehpur, and 6 from Khaga. Latitude •25‘’-48'-58" ; longitude 81®- 
12'-4l^. Population 1,917 (1,032 females), chiefly Miisalmans. There is 
nn imperial post-office. A small religious fair is held here in May. 

Amauli — Village in tahsil and parganah Kora, 42 miles from Fatehpur, 
and 8 from Kora-Jah&nabad. Latitude 2f)°-0'-52'' ; longitude 80®-21'-14^. 
Population 1 ,836 (916 females), chiefly Brahmans. There is a third-class police- 
station and an imperial post-office. The place has a good market twice a week. 

Asni, — Agricultural village in tahsil and parganah Fatehpur, situated on 
the Ganges, 10 miles from the sad r station. Latitude 26°-l'-18" ; longitude 
80®-57'-47^. Population 1,847 (970 females), chiefly Brahmans. There is 
an imperial post-office. There are soino wealthy inliabitants, who lend money 
and are wholesale dealers. The remains of a fort, built by one rrarn6th Brah- 
man in AkbaFs time, exist here. 

Asothar.— Village in tahsil and parganah Ghdzfpnr, on the road between 
Bahtia and Rajapur, 14 miles from Fatehpur, and 8 from Ghuzipur. Latitude 
25®.44'-20'*'; longitude 80°-56'r32". Population 3,105 (1,530 females), 
* chiefly Brahmans. The place was founded by Araru Sinli, ancestor of the pre- 
sent rdja of Asothar, who lives here. It was formerly a town under Act XX. 
of 1856. There is a third-class police-.station and an imperial post-offieo. 

A'ung. — Village on the Grand Trunk Road in parganah Bindki, tahsil 
Kali&npur, 24 miles from Fatehpur, and? from Kalianpnr, Latitude 26®-8'- 
48^; longitude 80°-36^-37^. Population 1,045 (509 femalo.s), chiefly Kurmis. 
There is a second-class police-station, and an imperial post-office. The village 
was the scene of a defeat of the rebels by General Havelock in the Mutiny. 

Aurai-— Village in parganah Haswa, tahsil Fatelipnr, 12 miles from the 
sadr station. Latitude 25®-47'-50'^ ; longitude 81®-!'-!'^. Population 2,449 
(1,185 females), prevailing caste Brahmans. 

A^ahSah .—North-western parganah of tahsil Gh&zfpur, hounded on the 
north by parganah Fatehpur, on the oast by parganah Gh&zipur, on the west 
by parganah Tappa Jfir, and on the south by p.nrganah Mutaur. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 40‘6 
. , ^ square miles, of which 26’6 were cultivated, 8*4 cultiv- 

Area, revenue, and rent. / i c « 

aole, and o*u barren ; the entire area paying Government 

revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 

revenue or quit-rertt (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not 

waler-rates) was Rs. 40,068 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 47,095. The 

amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 71,746. 
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Population. 


The population of the parganah recorded in 1872 was 17,203 (8,254 
females), and was almost identical with that of 1881, 
which was 17,155 (8,393 females). The Hindu popu- 
lation of the latter census was composed of Brahmans, 1,5G8 (728 females) ; 
Rajputs, 1,277 (57G females); Banias, 677 (335 females); and ‘‘ other Hindu 
castes,” 12,789 6,327 females). Of Miihainmadaiis there were Sunnis 843 
(426 females;, and Shias 1 (female). Tliere were uo Christians, Sikhs, or Jains* 
Classified according to occupation, 114 were returned as zamiiidtirs, 5,036 as 
cultivators, and 12,005 as of other occupations. The most numerous classes are 
Kurinis, Charnars, Brahmans, and Ahirs. The number of the population to 
each square mile is 428. 

The parganah, which derives its name from the names of the vif <reB Xyah 

and Sail, was one of the orminal mah^ls Composing 
Physical features. ' . r o 

sarkfir Kara. Its physical features are somewhat 

similar to those of parganah Fatehpur, and it consists chiefly of tracts of loam and 

clay. Water is, however, furtlier from the surface than it is in Fatehpur, and the 

jhiU do not retain water so constantly as they do in that parganah. The whole 

parganah is removal from the influence either of tho Ganges or the Jumna, and 

it consequently ranks considerably higher as regards fertility than do the other 

two parganahs, wliich, with it, compose the tahsil of Glmzipur, 

The Fatehpur and Banda metalled road runs though the parganah, and a 

good unmetalled road runs from west to east, loiuing 
Communicatious. , ,w i i i , , , 

the Banda road, attcr it has passed through tho 

parganah, in parganah Mutaiir, Tho tahsil head-quarters at Ghdzipur are 
connected with Bahua by another road. 

In tho north of tho parganah wator is met with at 30 feet from the surface. 

There is good irrigation from masonry wells, tanifs, and 
jhiU, The water in tho latter is, however, apt to fail 
before tho spring crop has been sufficiently irrigated. There is very little irri- 
gation from earthen wells. 

Tho prevalent soils are irrigated and an irrigated loam {dumat)y and clay 
(matiydr); at the settlement they covered respectively 
31'5 per cent., 40'5 per cent., and 21*9 per cent, of the 
cultivated area. The other soils cover less important areas* 

The autumn and spring crops were respectively cultivated at settlement 
on 48*2 and 51*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area. The 
prevalent crops in the autumn avq rice and juCr, covering 
respectively about 23 and 16 per cent, of the cultivated area. For the spring 


Irrigation. 


Soils. 


Crops. 
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harvest hirra (barley and gram mixed) is sown over one-third, while gram and 
wheat occupy about 11 and 5 per cent, respectively of the whole area for both 
harvests. 


Landholders and The proprietary classes and the percentages of the 


their tenures. 

aettlement 

whole parganah they respectively 

owned were as 

follows 

Kayaths ... 

, 27*6 per cent. 

Rnstogis M 

... 6*8 

per cent. 

lifijputs ... 

. 26‘ 

Kurmis ... 

- 61 

If 

Brahmans... 

. 121 

Kaldls ... 

*•» 1*6 

II 

Khatris ... 

11*4 

Aliira ••• 

0-7 

II 

Musalmfins 

9 6 

Lodbas ... 

... 01 

1* 


The zaminddri tenure is tlio most common in the parganah. The number of 
estates (mahdl) is 62. 


Proprietors cultivated at settlement 10*8 per cent, of the cultivated area 
Cultivators as sir; tenants with rights of occupancy cultivated. 61 ‘8 

per cent.; and tenants-at-will 27*4 per cent. The cultivat- 
ing proprietors are chiefly Rajputs, Ka^iths, Kiirmis, and Brahmans ; the chief 
occupancy tenants Rjvjputs, Kurmis, Brahmans, Ahirs, and Lodhus ; and the 
chief tennnts-at-wiil Kurmis, Brahmans, and Rajputs. The rental assumed at 
settlement for purposes of assessment, including all village assets, was 
Es. 81,217. The recorded rent-roll now stands at Rs. 71,746. 

After the cession the parganah was till 1809 managed by Nawab Bakar 


Fiscal history. 


*A1{ Khan, who received 10 per cent, of the collections. 
The successive assessments made by the British Govern- 


ment have been as follows . — 


ist settlement 

2nd settlement 

3rd settlement 

4tb settlement 5th settlement (1840), 

(1801). 

(1805). 

(1808). 

(1812). 

after revision. 

K,. 

40,986 

Us. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

33.588 

37,015 

40.136 

41,675 


The assessment of 1840 did not press on this parganah anything like so hea- 
vily as it did on parganahs Mutaur and Glidzipur, and in consequence the 
value of land was always much higher in Xyali Sah than in those parganahs. 
The result of the last settlement was a decrease of 3*7 per cent, in the revenue, 
which now stands at Rs. 40,068. The incidence on the cultivated acre of 
the revenue assessed at the penultimate settlement was Rs. 2-13-0: it is 
now Rs. 2-8-10. 

Bahrampur.— •Village in parganah Haswa, tahsil Fatehpur, distant 13J 
miles from Fatehpur. Latitude 25°-49'-19" ; longitude 81®-1'-31^. Popu- 
lation 953 (442 females). There is a railway-station and an imperial post- 
office. 
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Bahda>— -Village in parganah Xyah Salt, tahsil GLazipur, on the Bfinda 
road, 13 miles from Fatehpur and 7 from Qhazipur, Latitude 25®-50'-38^ ; 
longitude 80®-41'-17"', Popnlation 2,412 (1,123 females), prevailing caste 
Kurmis. There is a police outpost and an encamping-ground for troops. A 
bi-weekly market is held here. 

Bnanda (or Sarai Saiyid Khan).— Village in parganah Haswa, tahsil 
Fatehpur, situated on the Grand Trunk Road about 4 miles from Fatehpur. 
Latitude 25°-48'-20'' ; longitude 80''-59'-54'^. Population 1,(>80 (820 females), 
prevailing caste Lodhas. The village, though callad Bilanda, is situated partly 
in Sarai Saiyid Khan and partly in Chak Baruri. Tho original name of the 
latter portion was Mohsindbad, so called from Mohsin, son of Ahimgir, and 
afterwards Sultan Muhammad Muazzim Shah, whose tutor was connected 
with the place. The village is said to have derived its present name from 
Sarbuland Khan, who lived in the time of Muhammad Shah. There is a police 
outpost, an imperial post-office, and a good market. The village was the scone 
of the action fought between the British troops under General Havelock and 
the rebels previous to the recapture of tho town of Fatehpur. 

Bindki. — North-Western parganah of tahsil Kalianpur ; bounded on the 
north by the Ganges, on the east by parganah Kdtia Guiiir, on the west by tho 
Cawnpore district, and on the south by parganalis Tappa Jar and Kora. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 89 5 
square miles, of wliioh 49*5 wore cultivated, 15*6 cul- 

Area, rerenue, and rent. 

livable, and 24*4 barren ; the whole area paying Gov- 
ernment revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, whore such exists, water-advan- 
tage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 87,610; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Bs. 102,155. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultiv&tors 
was Bs. 139,496. 

In 1872, the population was recorded as 40,648 (18,856 females). In 
^ . 1881, it had increased to 44,351 (21,328 females). 

Population. mi tt- i * . , , . , • 

I he ilindn population at the latter census consisted of 

Brahmans, 7,138 (3,602 females; ; Rajputs, 6,574(2,887 females'* ; Bauids, 1,762 
(826 females) ; and ‘‘ other castes,” 26,198 (12,705 females;. There were 2,670 
(1,302 females) Sunnis, and 9 (6 females) Shias, among the Muhammadan popula- 
tion. There were no Christians, Sikhs, or Jains. Classified according to occupa- 
tioq, there were 822 zamindars, 10,420 cultivators, and 33,109 persons of other 
occupations.. The most numerous classes are Brahmans, Rajputs, Chamdrs, and 
Abirs. The number of the population to the square mile is 515. 
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The parganali was formerly called Kiratpur Knnahda, its name being deriv- 
ed, it is said, from the Gautam raja Kirat Sink When it took its present name, 
which is popularly derived from the name of Bandagi 8h6h, the spiritual adviser 
of this raja, is not known. It was one of original mahdls of sark&r Kora. 

The Fandii forms part of the western boundary of the parganah, flowing 
north and cast from the Cawnpore district till it falls into 
the Ganges at Shiurftjpur. It is twice bridged with- 
in the parganah at places whore the East Indian Railway and the Grand Trunk 
Road severally cross it. Along the banks of the Pdndfl and Ganges, the country 
is considerably broken up into ravines, containing wild pig and nilgdi. The 
soil of the highlands along the Ganges and Pandu is light and sandy. There 
is a small tract of tardi in the bed of the Pandii, and a much larger and richer 
one along the Ganges. The rest of the parganah is formed of durnat with clay 
beds, and large dsar plains near the loam tracts. The watershed of the Do6b 
is within three or four miles of the Ganges, and the drainage of the rest of the 
parganah finds its way to the Rind or the jhih of the Fatehpur parganah. 
Over 7 per cent, of tlie total area of the parganah and 9*2 per cent, of its 
culturable area is occupied by groves. 

The Grand Trunk Road and the East Indian Railway run parallel to each 
^ other through the centre of the parganah. A station 

of the latter at Manh&r is connected with the Ganges 
and Jumna by good metalled roads, running straight through the parganah. 
The old imperial road connecting Bindki with Kora and Fatehpur runs through 
the southern portion of the parganah from east to west. There are unmetalled 
roads connecting the different parts of the parganah with each other and with 
the tahsil head-quarters 

At the lime of settlement there were 432 masonry wells irrigating 3,900 
acres, and 1,675 earthen wells irrigating 8,609 acres. 
Water is found at no very great distance from the 
surface, except in the high lands near the Ganges, whore it lies at between 40 
and 50 feet below the surface. 

The most prevalent soil is loam {ddmat)^ which, irrigated and unirrigated, 
covers half the cultivated area of the parganah. There 
are also large areas of sandy soil {Jbarim) and sandy 

loam UigotCs, 

Autumn crops were grown on 41*2 per cent., and spring crops on 58*8 per 
cent, of the cultivated area at the last settlement. The 
principal autumn crops are jadr, cotton, and rice ; the 
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latter ataple is, however, loss onltivated than it is generall y in the district. Sugar- 
cane is grown on 3 5 per cent, of the cultivated area. Bhra barley and gram), 
gojai (wheat and barley), and gram sown by itself, cover about 37, 7, and 6 
per cent, of the cultivated area respectively. 


Landholders and their At settlement the proprietary rights within the 


tenures. 

parganah were held as follows ; 


Proprietors. 

Percentage. 

Proprietors. 

Percentage. 

RAjputs 

... 47 7 

Ahirs 

... ... 0 9 

Brahmans 

... 91-7 

Kurmis 

... 0‘6 

MusAlmans ... 

... 10-3 

Kayaths 

... ... 7'5 

Khatris ... 

... 7*5 

B.'uiius 

... 0-5 

fialuls ... 

Of the 105 estates, 

... 3 2 

72 were held under 

the tnminddri^ 

, 13 under the perfect 


pattlddri^ and 20 under the imperfect puttiddri tenures. estates woro 

owned by proprietors owning more than one estate, 24 by one owner or less 
than six sharers, and 66 by proprietary bodies of over six sliurers. There are 
now 143 estates. 

The percentage of the land cultivated as fiir, by tenants with rigld-s of 

^ . occupancy, and tenants-at-will was 15 4, 62’8, and 

CultiTators, ^ . . . , 

21*8 respectively, Tho sir cultivation was almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the Brahmans and Rajputs, who also cultivated tho greater 
portion of the land held by tenants with occupancy rights and tenants-at-will. 
The Kurmls, Kewats, and Aliirs formed the other important classes of the 
tenantry. The rental estimated by the settlement officer for purposes of assess- 
ment was Rs, 177,140. Tho present recorded rental is Rs. 139,496. 

Before the cession theparganah was farmed to Mir Almas ’AH Kban by 
Fiscal history. the Oudh government. The revenues which have been 

successively imposed on the parganah at revisions of settlement since the 
cession are as follows ; — 

Ist settlement 2nd settlement 3rd settlement 4:ih settlement 6th settlement 
(1801). (180.5). (1808.) (1812). (1840) after revision. 

11s. Rs. Rs. Rs. Re* 

107,104 93,215 94,612 94,743 94,607 

The revenue of the settlement of 1840, though far from light, did not 
press so severely in this parganah as it did elsewhere. It was reduced at settle- 
ment by 6*9 per cent, and now stands at Rs, 87,610. The incidence of the 
expiring revenue on the cultivated acre was Rs. 3-1-11 ; it is now Us. 2-14-6. 

Bindki (or Akbarpur-Aima). — Town in the parganah of the same name, 
tahsil Kali6npur, 18 miles from Fatehpur, and 5 from Kalianpur. Latitude 
26®-2'-22" ; longitude 80®-37'-3^. By the census of 1831 the area was 122 
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acreSj with a total population of 6,698 (3,178 females), giving]; a density of 55 
to the aero. The Hindus numbered 5,213 (2,449 femalesl ; Musalmdns 1,485 
(729 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,232. 

The town lies on the road between Kora and Fateh pur, and is connected 
by a branch road with the local railway station at Mauh&r. It is the most 
thriving and important trading town in the district, and is the centre to 
which the trade from Bundelkhand is attracted. Great quantities of gU are 
brought across the Jumna from the Banda and Hamirpur districts for trans- 
mission by rail to Calcutta, Bombay, and elsewhere, and the amount of grain 
of all kinds that reaches the town is enormous. The market is held in an ex- 
tensive quadrangle, the sides of which are formed by rows of houses facing 
inwards. There is a well-attended weekly cattle market, and the place is the 
scene of a religious gathering in November. There is a second-class police- 
station, an imperial post-ofRce, and a parganah school. The school has earned 
a reputation for inefficiency. 

At the penultimate settlement there was a dispute between the zaminddrs 
of Bindki and Akbarpur-Aima (of which two mamai the town consists) as to 
the boundaries of the bdzdr. The bfizdr was declared to be in Akbarpur Aims, 
but the zaminddrs of that mama have never really been in possession of it. 
The tahsili was removed from Bindki in 1851 to Kalidnpur. 

The watch and ward of the town of Bindki is provided for by taxation under 
Act XX. of 1856. During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together 
with a balance of Rs. 942-5-0 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 2,433-4-3. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 912), public 
works (Rs. 901-9-3), and conservancy (Rs 719-8-0), amounted to Rs. 2,533-1-3. 
The returns showed 1,117 houses, of which 636 were assessed with the tax : the 
incidence being Rs. 2-5-6 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-7 per head of popu- 
lation. 

Budhwan-— Village in parganah Hathgaon, tahsfl Khdga, situated 25 
miles from Fatehpur, and five miles from Khaga. Latitude 25®-46'-9'’^; 
longitude 8r-13'-27^. Population 3,018 i 1,520 females), prevailing caste 
Lodhds. There is an imperial post-office. The place is said to be called after 
a great warrior called Budlian, who flourished over five centuries ago, and 
received a tract of country from the local rdja in recognition of ids services. 
His descendants still occupy the village, but are in a very reduced and im- 
poverished condition. A good market is held at the village. 

Ohandpur.-^ Agricultural village in tahsll Kora, situated on the banks of 
the Jumna, 11 miles from Jah&nabad, and 30 miles from^ Fatehpur. Latitude 
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25®-56'-16^; longitude 80®-24'-51^. Population 2,827 (1,851 feniales}| pre- 
vailing caste Rdjpuis. There is a police outpost. 

Datauli» — Village in parganah Mutaur, talisll Ghazipur, situated 14 milee 
from Ghdzipur, and 21 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25°-44'-5^ ; longitude 
80^-40^-37^ Population 2,071 G,02I females), prevailing caste B^*puti. 
There is an imperial post-ofHoe. 

Deomai.— Village in tahsil Kora, distant Similes from Fatehpur, and 
7 from Jahduabad. Latitude 26®-7'-52" ; longitude SO^-SO'-IO'''. Popu- 
lation 2,7 6d (1,352 females), prevailing caste Brahmans. There is an imperial 
post-office. 

Phiarailiptir Sataun. — Village in parganah Haswa, tahsil Fatehpur, on the 
road between Bahda and Rdjapur, situated 15 miles from Fatehpur. Latitude 
25®-46'-22^ ; longitude 8 1*-1 '-35/ Population 2,515 (1,193 females), pre- 
vailing caste R4jputs. There is a police outpost 

Dhata.—* South-eastern parganah of tahsil Khakrerii, bounded on the 
north and west by parganah Ekdala, on the east by the Allahabad district, and 
on the south by the Jumna. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 33*1 
square miles, of which 23'3 were cultivated, 3*7 cultiv- 
able, and 6*1 barren ; the entire area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit*reiit. The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but 
not water-rates), was Rs. 33,400 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 39,337, 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 44,284. 

The population recorded at the census of 1872 was 15,487 (7,523 fe^ 
males). It had fallen in 1881 to 13,187 (6,666 females).; 
The Hindu portion of the population of the latter census 
consisted of Brahmans, 1,408 (707 females) ; lUjputs, 218 (94 females ) ; 
Banids, 241 (122 females') ; and other castes,” 10,772 (5,467 females). The 
Muhammadan population consisted of Sunnis 550 (276 females). There were 
no Christians, Jains, or Sikhs. ClassiQed according to occupation, the population 
consisted of 352 zaminddrs, 4,914 cultivators, and 7,891 persons of other occu- 
pations. The most numerous classes are Kurmis, Chamdrs, and Brahmans. 
The number of the population to the square mile is 399. 

The Jumna only skirts a small portion of the south of the parganah, and 
in the neighbourhood of the river the soil is calcareous 
and gravelly, like that of Bundelkhand. In the 
north and centre of the parganah the soil is a light loam, which, though there 
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l^e bat Wells from which to irrigate it, t)rodaces good crops both in spriagf 
^nd autumn with the aid of irrigation from piiU and tanka. 

There are no metalled roads in the parganah. A good immetalled road 
connects Dhata with Khakroru, and both with Ohk^ 
zipur and the western part of the district. 

In the centre and north of the parganah water is met with at from 50 tq 
Irrigation snrftice, and in the neighbourhood of 

the Jumna at 80 feet. The number of masonry wells 
is very small, and there are no earthen wells, the sub-soil being too sandy to 
^dmit of their construction. The sources of irrigation are jhUs and tanks. 

The most prevalent soil in the parganah is loam fdumat). About 30 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area is irrigated, and about 
36 per cent, unirrigated, loam. Sandy loam {sigon) 
covers about 7 per cent., and clay about 6 per cent, of the area. The 

piher soils cover smaller areas. 

Autumn crops covered 55, and spring props 45 per cent, pf the cnltivated 
area, when the survey for tho recent settlement took 
place. Rice is sown on about 20 per cent., cotton on 
W per cent., judr on 11 per cent., and bdjra on 7 per cent, pf the cpltiypted 
ftrea. Birra (gram and barley) covering 16 per cept , wheat 14 per cent., and 
gram 11 per cent of the ai'6a sown in hpth seasons, are the chief spring crops. 

Proprietary rights were held at settlement by the following classes 
Landholdexs and tbei? Kurmis (62*8 per cent), Brahmans (11*3 per cent.), 
. tendrsB. Musalm^ns f5*9 per cent). The majority of the 

jsstaies were held under the taminddri tenures. There are npw estates withip 
fhe parganah. 

The large proportion of 25*5 per cent, of the cultivated area was culti* 
yated by proprietors as eir ; 68*8 per cent, was held by 
tenants with rights of occnpancy ; and 5*9 per cent by 
tenants-at-will. The sir lands were cultivated almost entirely by Surmis* 
The chief classes of tenants with occupancy rights were, in the order named, 
Kurmis, Brahmans, Kewats, and Rajputs ; and of tenants-at-will Kurmis ami 
Brahmans. The Kurmis of the parganah are more prosperous than any clan 
in the district. The rental, assumed for assessment purposes by the settlement 
officer, was Rs. 68,780. Tho recorded rent-roll at present is Us. 44,284. 

Parganah Rart was one of the mahkls belonging to sark&r Kara. In 
1789, owing to disputes between rival parties of Kur- 
mis, the nawab wazlr took away fifty villages froim 
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B&ri, which parganah is now called Ekdala, and formed them into the pargaiuili 
of r^fafita. After the (session the parganah was managed by Nawdb B4kar *AIf 
kh&n, who received 10 per cent, of the collections. Tljie aiSGlels^nenk of the 
duccesi^ve Settlements after the (session are thus shown : — 
liit settlement Slid Settlement SH settlement 4th settlement 5th settlement 
(1801). (isos). (ISOS). (1819). (1840) alter revU(oitf 

Its. Bs. Bl. Bs. Bs. 

8^989 97.457 90,103 30.005 84,803 

The revenue did not preds severely on Dhdta daring the penultimate set- 
tlement. It was thought necessary, however, to reduce the demand at tlid 
settlement by 4 pOr cent, to Rs. 33,400, at which figure it now stands. The 
revenue falls at the rate of Bs. 2*5-9 on the cultivated acre. 

Dhata (Earikanh). — Village in parganah Dhata, tahsil Khakreru f situated 
37 miles from Fatehpur, and 7 from Khakreru. Latitude 25®-32'-19'^ ; longi* 
tude 8L'’-16'-26^. Population 2,165 (1,083 females), prevailing caste Kurmfs. 
There is a third-class police-station and a distfict pOst-oihce. The villa^* iS 
famous for tho pottery made there. There are two commercial fairs held at the 
village in April and October, which arc well attended. 

Digh.— Village in parganah Kdtia Gunfr, tahsil Kalidnpnr, distant lOl 
miles from Fatehpur, and 6 from Bindki. Latitude 25®-57'-55"; longitude 
30M0'-54*^, Population 2,389 (1,138 female8)j prevailing caste Rajputs. 

fiighrna. — Village in tahsfl Kora, 21 miles from Fatehpur, and 8 milei 
from the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude 26®-0'-19" ; longitude 80^-2 7 
Population 1,149 (606 females), prevailing caste Brahmans. 

Ekdala.— North-western parganah of tahsil Khakreru, boAnde<i orl fh^"' 
north by parganah Hathgaon, on the east by Dhata and tho Allahabad dis^ 
trict, on tho west by Gh^zipur, and ori the sonth by the Jumna. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 182*1 

. . r. ni square miles, of which 106*9 were cultivated, 30*9l 
Area, retenue, and rent. • . • > 

cultivable, and 44*3 barren; the entire afesf paying' 

Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water 
advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 145,079 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 170;945. The antoont of rent, including local cesses, paid b/ 
cultivators was Rs. 212,146. 

At the census of 1872 the populatioti was recorded aff 71,666 (34,75T 
Population females). It had decreased in 1881 to 65,499 (32,736 

females). The Hindu population of the latter censni 
£6nsiste<l of Brahmans, 6,803 (3y393 females) ; R^*puts, 2,152 (991 femftlea) f 





BaniiSi 2,188 (1,084 females) ; and ‘‘other castes,” 4^,085 (22,3d2 female^!). 
The Muhammadan population consisted of Siinnfs 8,259 (4,860 females), and! 
Bh(4s 12 (6 females). There were no Christians, Jains, or Sikhs. Classified 
according to occupatfon, the population consisted of 1,158 zamindfirs, 23,872 
enitiTators, and 40,469 persons of other occupations. The most nnmerons 
classes are Musalmkns, ChamArs, Brahmans, and Lodh^. The number of 
the population to the square mile is 358'. 

A larger proportion of the parganah feels the influence of the Jumna than 
^ , , of any other parganah in the district. The river 

^ ' flows southward as the parganah boundary, then 

northward, and then again in a south-easterly direction. The country is 
much cut np by ravines, the jungle of which affords protection to many wild 
animals that injure the crops. Near the Jumna the soil is like that of Bnndel- 
khand, and, even at some distance from the ravines, it is light and unpro^ 
ductive. The water drains off so rapidly that the full benefit of the rains is 
not reaped by the parganah, and the kdna grass has done much injury in parts 
of it. 

The nnmetalled road mentioned in the notice of Dhdta runs through tht) 
parganah, and there is a second road running through 
Commumcationa. . Khakrerii from the Jumna to the railway and to* 

B5nda. Otherwise the parganah is poorly supplied with communications. 

In the north of the parganah water is found at 30 feet, in the centre at 
* from 40 to 50 feet, and near the Jumna at from 60 to 

irrigation. below the surface. The chief sourdbs of 

irrigation zrejhih and tanks, and, though there are a fair number of masonry 
wells, there are but very few earthen wells.- 

There is a considerable variety of soils in the parganah. Irrigated and 
unirrigated loam each cover about 17 per cent., and 
sandy loam (sfyon) about 16 per cent., of the culti- 
vated area; Unirrigated gravelly soil {rdkar) is found over about 10 pef 
cent., and day (tnatit/dr) over about 6 per cent, of the area. 

At settlement autumn crops were sown on 53*4, and spring crops on 46*6* 
per cent., of the cultivated* area. Cotton, rice, judr, 
and bdjra^ in the order named, are the most important 
tutumn crops, the percentage of tike cultivated area sown by them respec- 
tively being, 16^ 14, 13, and 7. Birra^ as usnal, is the chief spring, crop, 
covering 21 per cent., while gram and wheat cover respectively about 19 
ind Z per cent, of the area cultivated in both seasons. 


Commanicstions. . 


irrigation; 
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iandholdetB and tliei# 
tonuren^ 


The land was held at settlement by the following 
6las8e8 : — 


Brahmsna 

K&yaths 

Kurmia 

Khatrfa 


Sl*e per cent. 

M 

11-4 „ 

7*4 


I^dhfia -w 

Biipnts 

BSni&t 

Bhdts and Gotlfins 


•M 5* per cent; 

••• 4*8 „ 

... 4'4 „ 

i- „ each. 


CnltiTatore. 


Fiscal history. 


The preyailing form of tenure was the tdminddri^ bht a number of villages 
are held by Musalmans under the hhaiydchdra tentfre. There are now 235 
estates in the parganah. 

Proprietors cultivated at settlement 14*2 per cent, of the total area nndef 
cultivation as air ; tenants with rights of occupancy 
cultivated 69*2 per cent. ; and the remainder (16*3 
per cent.) was cultivated by tenanfts-at-will. The chief cultivators of air were 
Masalm&ns, Urahmaus, Kurmis, and Lodhfts ; of holdings held with rights of 
occupancy, Brahmans, Kurmis, Lodhds, Musalmdins, and Bdjputs; and of 
holdings held without these rights, Kurmis, Brahinans, and Musalmdns. 
The rental assumed by the settlement officer for assessment purposes was 
Bs. 292,740. The recorded rent-roll is at present Rs. 212,146« 

The parganah Was formerly called B^irrf, after a village 6f that name 
within it, and formed one of tho mah&ls of sarkdr 
Kora, The name and head-quarters were changed by 
Kawdb Shujd’-ud-daula oWing to the refractory character of the Rdri zamin- 
ddrs. Lodhds were once the chief proprietors of the parganah, and, though 
they have lost much, even since the cession, they still retain a remnant of whaC 
was oUce a large iamfnddri. From 1301 till 1809 Nawdb Bfikar *Ali EhdW 
managed the parganah, receiving 10 per cent, on the collections. The succes-* 
aive adjustments of the revenue since the cession have been as follows 

. Ist settlement Snd settlement 3rd settlement 4th settlement 6th settlement 

(1801). (1805). (ISOS). (181S>. (l840)afterreTliioh.' 

Bs. Bs. Rs. Bs. Bs. 

1,66,228 • 1,46,498 1,66,172 1,64,196 1,66,120 

The proprietors and tho tenantry are alike poor and ind:obted:, and the pat- 
ganah has suffered much injury from the incursions of kdna grass. In addition 
to these circumstances the aissessment of the fifth settlement was a severe one^ 
and the dettiand pressed Very heavily oit the parganah. It was found necessary 
to reduce it at the last settlement by 12^ per cent., and it is now Rs. 145,07ff. 
The revenue falls at the rate of Bs. 2-4-6 on the cultivated acre. 

Skdala Kh&i.^Yillage in parganah Ekdala, tahsil Ehakrerii, distant sevenf 
miles from Ehakrerfi, and 28 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25*’-38^-10^ ; longitndw 
Population 963 (482 feoiales}/ chiefly Brahmans. The name is said Uf 
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be derived from the fact that before the village was founded, there was a bargod 
tree oo the opposite side of the Jumna, one of whose branches stretched acfdsar 
the river. The crossing of the river here was from this circumstance called 
the Ekdala ghdt, and the storj^ gdes that travellers were able to cross dd the 
ttee’s branch without tliO aid of a bridge or boat. The village waS' made thb 
head-quarters of the tahsil, when they were removed from Harf. In 1853 
Khakrerd was made the head-quarters of the tahsil. 

Fatehpur.— Northern tahsil in the central tract of the district, containing 
parganahs Fatehpur and Haswa ; bounded on the north by the Ganges, on the 
dast by tahsil Khaga, on the West by tahsil Kalianpur, and 6n the south by 
tahsil Gh&zfpur; 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 357*3 
square miles, of which 177*0 were cultivated, 77*2 cultivable, and i03'I barred. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-reut was 356*8 square miles 
(176*5 cultivated, 77*2 cultivable, 103*1 barren). The amount of payment to 
Oovernment, whetlief land-revenue dr quit-rent (including, where sucli exist,' 
water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 287,175 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Bs. 338,636. The amount df rent, including local cessos, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 503,823. 

According to the census of 1 88l, the tahsil contained 367* inhabited vil- 
lages : of which 149 had less than 200 inhabitants j 131 between 200 and 500 / 
6l between 500 and 1,000 ; 26 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 between 2,OoO 
and 3,000 ; and 3 between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Fatehpur. The total population was 177,596 
(36,637 females), giving a density of 496 to the square mile. Olussided accord- 
ing to religion, there were 155,384 Hindus (75,254 females); 22,124 Musah 
m&ns (11,342 females); 87 Christians (41 females); and 1 other (male). 

V The tahsil is sufficientlj^ described in the notices of the parganahs compos- 
ing it. • 

Fatehpur.— Western parganuh df tahsil Fatehpur, bounded oh the north by 
tbe Ganges, on the east and south-east by parganahs Eotila and Haswa, on thd 
west by parganahs Kdtia Gunir and Tappa Jhr, and on the south by pnargauahs 
GhAzipur and Xyhh S4h. 

The total area according to the latest official ststtemeht (1881) 216*8 

square miles^ of which 106*4 were cultivated, 46*0 cul* 
Area, revenue, an rent. barren. The area paying Government 

tevenue or quit-rent was 216 6 square miles (106*2 cultivated, 46*0 cultivable, 64*4 
barren). Ttio amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue pt 
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Physical fea|;are8. 


quU-ridnt (including, where such exist, water udvautnge, but not water-rates), 
was Es* 173>334 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Bs. 204,567. The amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 304,454. 

According to the census of 1872, the population was 103,876 (40,941 
females). Jt had risen by 1881 to 112,960 (55,141 
females). The Hindu population of the latter census 
was composed of Brahmans, 12,001 (5,986 females) ; Rajputs, 5,725 (2,475 
females) ; Banias, 3,772 (1,860 females); and of otlier castes, 75,907 (36,848 
females). Of Muhammadans there were Sunnis 15,068 (7,757 females), and 
Shins 315 (175 females). The number of Ohristians was 81 (40 females), and 
there was one Sikh (male). Chissifie l accordingtooccupation, there were 089 
zamfndirs, 26,7 12 cultivators, and 85,250 persons of “ other occupations.** The 
most Daineroiis classes are Brahmans, Musalmans, Ahirs, and Chaui^rs. The 
number of the population to the square mile is 515. 

The Ganges drains a small portion on the north, but the greater part of 
the drainage flows south-east through the series of jhiU 
in the centre of the district, or is carried off by the 
ch«annel of the Sasur-^haderi, which rises near Fatohpur, and falls into the 
Jumna near ^li^l^ahad. It is a more drainage channel, and, its bed being very 
little below the loyel of the surrounding country, it often breaks jts banks 
. during the raiiis. Tliore are two series of jhiU draining tovyards the soutb-eftst— r 
one on the eastern side of the parganah, and the other to the west. Along 
the Ganges the soil is light and sandy, varied by ravines and broken ground, 
but here and there good sandy Ipaift is found. Th>s tract extends to the water- 
shed, which is within three or four miles pf the river, and beyond it is a 
trapt pf sandy loaip, which developes into flue ip depressed plain in the 
central and southern part of the parganah. On the south-west, near parganah 
Ghfofpiir, there is a srpall tr^ct lying highpr than tips p)ain, ilnd with a much 
lighter 9 oil. In the central portion pf the parganah there are plains here 
and there covered with rehy and the barren land within the parganah amounts tn 
nearly pne-third of the whole are^. The number pf grovee is large and they 
coyer oyer 9,000 acres. 

yhe East Indian Rmlway ^nd the Grand Trnnk Road run parallel throngh 
the centre of the parganafi. Metalled roads run to the 
north to Rai ^areli, and to the south to Banda* The. 
ipaperial rqad ^nns to Bindki. There are good unraetallod roads throughout the 
parganah, and the Ganges and Jumna are both accessible for the conveyanoo of 
produce* 


Communication !• 
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Irrigation. 


In the central tract of the parganah water is found at 25 or even 15 feet 
below the surface ; in the high land by the Ganges at 
40 to 45 feet ; and on the watershed and in the south- 
western part of the parganah at 30 feet. The j/dU of the parganah are much 
used for irrigation purposes. At the time of settlement 66 per cent, of the 
cultivated area was irrigated. There were 1,570 masonry wells irrigating 
over 15,000 acres, and 2,077 earthen wells irrigating over 3,000 acres. Tlie 
greater portion of the wells were made before the fifth settlement and were 
built by tenants. 

The prevalent soils are irrigated dtimat covering about 31 per cent., irri- 
gated 9 {(fon covering about 18 per cent., unirrigated ^fgon 
covering 12 per cent., .and matigdr covering 9 per 
cent, of the cultivated area. There are also considerable areas of and of a 
very inferior clayey soil called ehanckav. 

The autumn and spring crops are sown on almost equal areas. Rice 
covers 19 per cent., and ju4r over 13 per cent., while 
birra (barley and gram) covers nearly 27 per cent., 
barley about 11 per cent., and wheat about 7 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area. 

At settlement the landholding classes with tfie percentages of the parganah 
Landholders and their they respectively Owned were !— r 


Boils. 


Crops. 


Miisalmans ... ... 38*6 per cent. Brahmans 

BfijpaM (chfe^y R&«ats, Ba|s, Kal&ls 

and Kaghuhaniisj ... 24*9 „ Banins 

Kdyaths ... ... 16*9 Rbatifs 


9*2 per cent. 

8*6 

SI 


The tenure was taminddri in 228 estates j perfect pattiddn in 50 ; and 
imperfect pattiddri in 49 out of a total of 327 estatesi Nino of the estates 
belonged to single proprietors owning more than one village, 176 estates be- 
longed to one owner or to bodies of less than sharers, and 142 estates to 
proprietary bodies consisting of more than six sharers. There are now 378 
estates. 

Proprietors cultivated 10*4 per cent, of the cultivated area as sir ; tenants 
Itivatori. rights of occupancy cultivated 70 * 2 ; and tenants- 

at^will 19*4 per cent. The chief cultivating proprie- 
tors were R4jputs, who, with Brahmans, Kurmis, Ahirs, and I^odh&s, also formed 
the hulk of the tenants with occupancy rights. The ranks of the tenants-at- 
will are chiefly recruited from Brahmans, Abirs, Kurmis, and R4jputs. The 
rental, including all forms of assets, assumed for purposes of assessment, was 
Bs. 348,001. The present recorded rental is Bs* 304,454^ 
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At the cession the parganah was part of sark&r Kara and was farmed to 

^ jUir Almas ’Ali Kh&n. The assessments fixed at the 

Vised history. . , . . . . , 

successive settlements since the cession were as fol- 

loivs:— 

1st settlement 2nd settlement 3rd settlement 4th settlement 
(1801). (1806). (1808). (1812). 


6th settlement 

(1840) 

after re? isloA 
Bs. 

1 , 82^16 


Population. 


hs. Rs. Ra. Bs. 

2,06,487 1,61,591 1,62,006 1,70,889 

At the sixth settlement the demand was reduced by 4 per cent, and it now 
stands at Rs. 173,334. The incidence per acre is Hs. 2-9-6. 

Fatehpur. — Head-quarters of the district, situated on the Grand Trunk 
Road and East Indian Railway. Latitude 25‘'-55'-18*^; longitude 80®-52'-0'^. 

The population in 1365 was 20,478, and in 1872 19,879 (9,582 females). 

By the census of 1881 the area was 761 acres, with a 
total population of 21,328 (10,256 females), giving a 
density of 28 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 11,896 (5,327 females) 
Musalm&ns, 9,356 (4,893 females) ; Christians, 75 (36 females) ; and there waa 
one member <male) of another religion. The number of inhabited houses waa 
3,595. The following is a statement of the principal occupations in tbn 
Fatehpur municipality followed by more than 40 males h— 

(I) Persons employed by Government or municipality, 612- : (III) ministers of the HlDda> 
religion, 71 : (IX) school teachers (not specified as Government), 61 : (Xi) inn* keepers (Maii» 
jfdra), 50: (XII) domestic servants, 389 ; (XV) carters, 90 : (XVIII) landholders, 806 ; land- 
holder's establishment, 66 1 cultivators and tenants, 741 ; agricultural labonrers, 164: (XIXX 
horse-keepers and elephant-drivers, 109 : (XXIX) cotton-carders, 63; weavers, 264; cloth«<fner- 
ehant j (6d2dO> 62 ; tailors, 173; makers and sellers of shoes, 85; washermen, 104;. barbers, 
170: (XXX) milk-sellers, 41 ; butchers, 101 ; corn and. flour dealers, 192 ; confectioners (6a/- 
wdi), 65 ; greengrocers and fruiterers, 137 j grain-parefaers, 78'; tobacennists, 63 ; condiment- 
dealers (panAori), 69 : (XXXI) leather-dyers, 68 : (XXXII) manufacturers and sellers of oil, 
106 : (XXXIII) sweepers and scavengers, 128 ; earthenware-manufacturers, 41 water- 
carriers, 54 ; gold and silver-smiths, 84 ; blacksmiths, 45 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 706 
persons in undefined service (naukari) 484; and beggars, 219. 

Fatehpur is a station on the Hast Indian Railway, and is connected By 
metalled roads with Allahabad, Chwnpore, Rai Bareli, 
and Banda. The position of the city is somewhat 
raised, and shady trees are numerous over its site. It is mainly inhabited by 
poor persons, and the greater portion of its bouses are simple Hat-roofed mud 
huts. Indeed, with the exception of the public bnildings^ buildings of brfek 

and lime are scarcely to be met with, 

* Roman numerals indicate the'olaseee In the ceniue retume, 

15f 


Approaches, 
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. Derivation of nam^. 


The name of the city is popularly supposed to have been given after a 
victory won by Sultdn Ibrahfm, the SharU king of 
Jaunpur, over Raja Sitanand of Athgarhia (the eight 
forts). There is nothing but tradition to support the idea that the name of the 
town was thus given, and the name of the conqueror is given in some accounts 


as j[aldl-ud-din, sultan of Bengal. 

A second derivation has been suggested, to the effect that the name, of the 
city was given by its founder, Fatehmand Khfin, one of the generals of the 
Bultan Ala-ud-din. This conjecture is based on a fragment of an inscription 
said to have been found in a Hindu temple at Denda Sai in parganah Ekdala. 
The inscription, which is apparently incomplete, is as follows:— 

[**By the grace of God, Ring of the Kings of the World, A1a-nd>diu, Shadow of the 
Almighty, Sult&n, gave, in the year 91711., a /armdn to Fatehmand Kh&n.] 

If this conjecture be true, the town must have been founded in the year 
91 7 H. of the MuKammadan, or 1519 of the Christian era. Abunagar (a 
portion of the present town) is said to have been founded by Abti Muhammad, 
son of Naw&b Abdul 8am6d Khfin, faujd&r of Sadipur PaiUni in Bundelkhand 
in the time of Sh&b ’Alamgir, and the Katra Abdul Ghani, now included in the 
town, but formerly separate from it, was founded by Fanjddr Abdul Ghani about 
1664 A.D. 


Streets. 


Mohallas. 


The principal streets are Choti Bdzdr, Bari B/»zdr, Pilu Tola, and Klatganj, 
running from east to west ; and Mdnak Chauk, Pur&na 
Chauk, and L&la B&z4r running from north to south. 
The muhallaSf or quarters of the city, are 27 in number. The names and 
derivations of but a few of them have any general inter- 
est. Abdnagar and Katra Abdul Ghani have been 
alluded to before. Bdkarganj recalls the name of Bfikar *Ali Kh4n, and Rastogi- 
ganj owes its foundation to the same Abdul Ghani w'ho founded Katra Abdul 
Ghani. Most of the muhallas derive their names from the class most numer- 
ous within them. 

• The water of the wells was analysed by Dr. May in 1868 and found to be 
generally of fair quality, though many of the wells 
in the neighbourhood contain brackish water. The 
general health of the townspeople is on the whole good. Cholera in an epide- 
mic form visited the town in May, July, and August, 1882, but the total num- 
ber of deaths from this cause amounted to only 48. The disease was confined 


Water-supply and health. 
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to the town. The ratio of deaths per 1,000 in the municipality is given as 
86 71 in the Sanitary Commimoner^s Report for 1882, 

There are two newspapers, ill Naaim Hind and (2) Kdyaath Beohdr, and 
ono lithographic press. There is also one . society 
Newspapers. called the Literary Society. It was originally found- 

ed about 13 years ago. It ceased to exist for some time, but has been recently 
revived. 

The town is in no sense a manufacturing one. The only industry pecu- 
liar to it, and that an unimportant one, is the manu- 
Manufacture^ « , . 

facture of native whips. 

The chief articles of export aro agricultural produce and leather. There 
is no extensive importation of any article. The in- 
come realised by the municipality in 1881-82 and 
1882-83 on imported articles was as follows ; — 


Manufacture!. 



issi'Sa... 
1882-S3 .. 


192 1,822 
192 3,17G 


174 10,438 

223 10,948 


A market is held twice a week (on ISaturdays and Tuesdays) at L^la Bazar 
and BAkargurij. 

The municipal committee consists at present of twelve non-official and six 
. . official members. Octroi is the chief source of income^ 

In 1882-83 tho gross receipts were Rs. 10,948, and 
ihe net receipts Rs. 10,249. The incidence of the gross receipts was 8 &nas 
and 9 pie, and of the net receipts 8 ^uas and 3 pio per head of the municipal 
population. 

There are no old buildings of historical or antiquarian interest. The 

. , makhbara of Naw&b Abdul Samad Khan (in a ruined 

Antiquities. . 

condition), the yar/ii of NawAb Ahmad Husain Kh4u 

of Bindaur, and the makhbara and maajid of Naw4b Bakar ’Ali Khan, are the 
only objects of any antiquity at all, and they are not of any architectural im- 
portance. The makhbara and maejid of B4kar ’Ali KliAn are situated in tiie 
centre of the town. 


Antiquities. 
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The pnblie buildings are the tabslli^ the dispensary, and the high school 

PobllG buUdingi boarding-house. These all lie to the west of the 

main portion of the town on the Grand Trunk Road. 
The police-station is situated in the interior of the town. There are six 
restiug-houses (iardis^ for native travellers : one is known by the name of Pakki 
Sardi (built in the time of Sh&h ’Alamgir), and one is called the Kachhi 8ardi; 
the others are situated one in Ahmadganj, one in Jw^laganj, and two in Abdna- 


Ihe date of the foundation of the city even is not definitely certain, and 
there is nothing of note in its history that has not 
already been alluded to in the general history of the 

district. 


The civil station consists of some six bungalows lying to the south of the 

,, . town between it and the railway. The criminal and 

CIril itfttioD. ■' ^ , 

revenue courts and omces, the post-omce, the police 

lines, and the magistrate’s lock-np lie close to the railway on the south of the 

line. The jail lies to the south-west of the town, about half a mile from it. 

darlia.-— Large village in parganah Ekdala, tahsil Khakrerd, situated on 
the Jumna, about 22 miles from Fatehpur, and be ween 4 and 5 miles from 
Khakrerd. Latitude 25®-36'-9"s longitude 8l®'-4'-49". Population 4,464 
(2,170 females), prevailing caste Kevrats. It is said that the boundaries of a 
Bhar fort extended to this place, and that Malik Bhfl, ancestor of the Kot 
Path^ns, took it from the Bhars, 

Qarln Jar.— Village in parganah Tappa Jdr, tahsil Kalidnpur, distant 19 
miles from Kalidnpur, and 21 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25^-57^-15^ ; longitude 
gO^-dS^-O^. Population 1,141 (614 females). The place gives the parganah, 
in which it is situated, its name. It is said to have been founded by Baridr, a 
converted Qautam, who lived in the time of Akbar. He received a jdgir from 
the emperor containing Jdr and several of the surrounding villages. He built 
a fort, and a rauza remarkable for its architectural beauty, in which are the 
tombs of himself and his descendants. 

Ohanpnr.— Southern tahsil in the central . portion of the district, bounded 
on the north by the tahsil Fatehpur, on the east by parganah Ekdala of tahsil 
Khakrerilii, on the west by parganah Tappa J4r of tahsil Kalianpur and the 
Jumna, and on the south by the Jumna. The tahsil contains the three parga- 
nahs of Ay6h S4h, Gbdzipur, and Mutaur. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 282*5 
square miles, of which 158 3 were cultivated, 61*3 cultivable, and 62 9 barren ; 
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the whole area pajing Government' revenne or quit-rent The amount of paj- 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or qnit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1 96,238 ; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Bs. 230,690. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
bj cultivators was Rs. 324,394. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 153 inhabited 
villages : of which 43 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 58 between 200 and 500 ; 
27 between 500 and 1,000; 14 between 1,000 and 2,000; 7 had between 2,000 
and 3,000; and 4 had between 3,000 and 5,000. There were no towns contain- 
ing more than 5,000 inhabitants. The total population was 90,170 (43,852 
females), giving a density of 321 to the square mile. Classihed according to 
religion, there were 84,619 Hindus (41,155 females); 5,551 Mnsilmans (2,697 
females}; no Jains, no Christians, and no members of other religions. 

The tahsil is described in the notices of the parganahs belonging to it. 

Ghanpur'— Eastern parganah of tahsil Gh&zfpur, bounded on the north 
by parganah Fatehpur, on the east by parganahs Haswa and Ekdals, on the 
west by parganahs Ay4h Sdh and Mutaur, and on the south by the Jumna. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 152*3 
square miles, of which 80*9 were cultivated, 38*8 culti- 
vable, and 32 '6 barren; the entire area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but 
not water-rates), was Rs. 96,490; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 113,463. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 161,052. 

At the census of 1872 the population was recorded as 45,648 (21,711 
females), and by 1881 it had risen to 46,231 (22,290 
females). The Hindu portion of the population at the 
late census consisted of Brahmans, 5,989 (2,835 females); Rfijputs, 4,972 (2,183 
females); Banids, 1,704 (868 females); “other castes,” 31,697 (15,528 females). 
The Muhammadan population consisted of Sunnis 1,869 (876 females). There 
were no Christians, Jains, Sikhs, or Sbi4 Muhammadans. Classified according 
to occupation the population consisted of 565 zamfnd4rs. 12,259 cultivators, and 
33,407 persons of other oconpations. The most numerous classes werq Brah- 
mans, Chamfirs, Rajputs, and Ahirs. The number of the population to the 
square mile was 304. 

Ghdzipur and Mutaur are the two worst parganahs in the district, and it 
is in these parganahs that the recurring failures of the 
harvests have been most felt, and that the revenue 
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a88PS80d at the fifth settlement pressed most severely. Half the par^nah 
consists of a calcareons tract with soils similar to those found in Bnndelkhand) 
and in parts of theTappa J&r and Kora parpfanahs. There are large areas 
covered with ravines and jungle, and beyond the ravines the soil is light and 
incapable of retaining moisture. There is a fair tardi tract on the Jumna, 
and a tract resembling the loam and clay tracts of parganabs KyAh Sdh and 
Fatehpur, though inferior in fertility, runs up between those parganabs. 

The Fatehpur and B6nda metalled road crosses the parganah. A good nnme- 

^ , tailed road runs from west to east as a feeder to the 

Commnnlcations. i i . . a i i . . 

Banda road on the west. A road runs connected with 

this from Ghdzfpnr to Fatehpur, and another to the Bahrdmpnr railway station 

from Asnthar. Another road runs south from Gbdsipur to Lilra on the Jamna. 

In the north of the parganah water is found at about 30 feet, and in the 
south at from 70 to 90 feet, below the surface. In 
parts there is good irrigation from masonry^ wells, and 
in the north of the parganah from tanka and There is next to no irri* 

gation from earthen wells, and the Jumna tract is unirrigated. 

The settlement officer divided the soils of the parganah into 19^ classes^ 
Irrigated dtiinai covers about 13 per cent , and unirri- 
gated dUmat about 35 per cent., of the cultivated area. 
The other important soils are matiydr, covering the same area as irrigated ddmat^ 
and iigon, covering 10 per cent, of the area. The remaining soils are found 
over smaller areas. 

At settlement the ^area under autumn crops was 44*3, and that under 
spring crops 55 7 per cent, of the cultivated area. Of 

Cfopt. 

the autumn crops judr covers 1 6 per cent., rice about 
11 per cent., and cotton 7 per cent, of the area sown in both seasons. The most 
important spring crops are hirra and gram, which are respectively enhivated 
on 30 per cent, and 19 per cent, of the area under cultivation. 


Irrigation. 


LandholderB and their 
tenures. 


xxie lauu was oeio as loiiows at settlement 


fi&3pntB 

... as 5 per eent. 

1 Oautam Nan-Muslims, 1*1 


... S6*8 

i> 

Kurmla 

... 0*7 

K&yatha 

14*6 

n 

Bhurjis 

•M 0*5 

Brahmans 

... 13'4 

n 

LodhfiB 

... 0 8 

Rastogis 

... 8-8 

If 

Gos&inB 

... 0*8 

Eil&lB 

.M 9*0 

•f 

KhalriB 

... 0*1 


The taminddri tenure was the most prevalent form of tenure* There are now 
i5d estates in the parganah. 
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Proprietow cnltir«ted a* 18-5 per cent, of the onltiVated area 5 tenanta 
CnlMratot^ occupancy cultivated 60*9 per cent. ; and 

*• .• . *enants-at- will 25-6 per cent. The chief clasaea of mil. 

tivating propnetorawere ftljpute and Brahmana; of tenanta with riabta i 
^upancy BAjputa, Brahmans, Ahirs, and LodhAa 5 and of tenanta-at-will RAj. 
puts, Brahmana, and Ahirs. Tiie rental assumed for assessment n..m ^ 

The original name of the parganah was Aijhi, it being called after a village 
Pkoal history. “^ *•*“* on the Jumna. The establishment of 

. , Ohazipur as a parganah dates probably from the dot. 

It wal h* *** ** Bhagwant RAi, who built his fort there. 

It was however not recognised as a parganah till after the cession, and in the 
first two British settlements it was recorded as Aijhi or GhAzinur Tt 1 
mahAl of SarkAr Kara. The parganah was after the cession managed like^the 
rest of the tahsi'l, by NawAb BAkar ’Ali KhAn. The revenues thft haf K ^ 
Buceessively imposed since the cession, were as follows ^ 
lat aottlemeat Sad settlemont 3id setttenieat 4tb settlement 
(>«"). (1805). (1808). (,8is). 

**»• Bi. R,. 

104,905 9*,, 05 ,08.8,0 m,.,’*, ,,,, 3 . 

m revenue assessed at the fifth settlement pressed more hardly ;n GhA. 
Jpur than it did on any other part of the district. The assessment was aevew 
The parganah was visited by scarcity very little removed from famine in ISSn' 
and in 1868; and the zamindAra and cultivators of the parganah are, as a rule 
extravagant and idle. Reductions to the extent of 3 per cent of tL , ’ 

reduced at the sixth settlement by 14-5 per cent The demar. i * 

B. ,m 9», i u,!u rL •* 

Ghaapw Kh^Head^narters of the tahsil of the same name, situated on 
the iatehpur and Lilra road, about 9 mUes from the district head-quartera Lati 

tude 25M8':55^^ongitude 80--46'.4r. Population 2,134 (970 f;ma^.t 

Jiefly RAjputs. There is a firsWass police station and an imperial poat-officl' 
The town IS said to have been founded by Aram Sinh, theancesL of the 

15 miles from Fatehpnr, and 5 miles from Bindki Latit ude 26 *- 5 '. 28 v. 


5th Bettlement 
(1840) 

■iter revUione 
Rs. 

112,888 
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longiitide 80M1^-S6^. Population 3,078 (1,484 fema1es)| chiefly Bftjpuis; 
There is a bi-weekly market. 

Easwa.— Eastern parganah of the Fatehpnr tabsil, bounded on the north 
and west by parganah Fatehpur, on the east by parganah Hathgdon, and on the 
soath by parganah Oh^ssipur. 

The total area according to the latest ofRcial statement (1881) was 140*5 

. , square miles, of which 70*6 were cultivated, 31*2 oul- 

Area, revenue, and rent. / ^ ’ 

tivable, and 38*7 barren. The area paying Government 

revenue or quit-rent was 140'2 sqnare miles (70*3 cultivated, 31*2 cultivable, 38*7 
bdrren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Rs. 113,841; or, with local-rates and cesses, Rs. 134,069. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 199,369. 

The population recorded in 1872 was 57,057 (27,312 females). It bad 
risen in 1881 to 64,636 (31,496 females). The Hindu 
portion of the population of the latter census was 
composed of Brahmans, 4,684 (2,208 females); R&jputs, 2,820 (1,235 females); 
Banids, 2,033 (966 females) ; and ‘‘other castes,” 48,352 (23,676 females }• 
There were 6,439 (3,239 females) Sunnis and 302 .171 females) Shi4s among 
the Muhammadans. There were 6 Christians (1 female), no Sikhs, and no 
fTains. Classified according to occupation, there were 552 zamind^rs, 19,756 
cultivators, and 44,328 persons of other occupations. The most numerous 
classes were Lodh&s, Ahirs, Cham&rs, and Musalm4ns. The number of the 
population to the square mile was 461. 

The greatest length of the parganah is 21 miles, and its greatest breadth 
16 miles. It lies in the very centre of the country 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, and is equi-distant 
from both rivers. The parganah is drained in a south-easterly direction by 
the Jumna, and the only stream within it is the Sasur-Kbaderi. There are 
two branches of the stream, one of which forms the boundary between Haswa 
and parganah Gh4zipur, while the other flows through the centre of the par«> 
ganah. There are three large lakes in the northern and central parts of the 
parganah, which are disconnected except during the rainy season, when they 
drain the country, the water flowing from them in a south-easterly directicm 
towards tho jhils of parganah Haibg&on. The Soil in the northern and central 
parts of the parganah is loam, with dry beds near the lakes and interspersed 
With dear plains. In the southern portion of the parganah it is a lighter soil, 
tmd there, are tracts of dh&k {But€afrond0ia)juag\B. The small tract that 
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Irrigation. 


approaches to within three miles of the Jumna on the south-east oonsista of a 
poor sandy soil, broken up by ravines. 

The East Indian Railway and the Grand Trunk Road run through the 
middle of the parganah, and there is a railway station 

OooiinunicfttioQi* 

at Bahri&mpur. The old imperial road runs north- 
east from the Grand Trunk Road, and an unmetalled road traverses the south- 
eastern portion of the parganah, with a feeder to connect it with the railway 
and the Grand Trunk Road. 

Water is found in the central and northern parts of the parganah at from 

. 12 to 25 feet, and in the southern tract at from 40 to 

Irrigation. 

50 feet below the surface. There were at the time of 
settlement 1,278 masonry wells, irrigating over 10,000 acres, and 346 earthen 
wells irrigating about 1,500 acres. The tanks and lakes in the parganah are 
much used for irrigation. 

There were 44,456 acres under cultivation at the time of settlement, of 
which 40*3 per cent, consisted of irrigated, and 20*6 
per cent, of unirrigated loam (ddma^), 11*3 per cent, 
of land subject to immersion from the Sasur-Khaderi and the lakes and called 
tardiy and 6 per cent, of clay soil {matiydr). The other soils covered less- 
important areas. 

The proportions in which autumn and spring crops were respectively 
grown were 47*9 and 521 per cent. The chief autumn 
crops were rice (20'7 per cent.); and judr (13*3 per 
cent.); and the chief spring crops 5i>ra (24*8 per cent.); barley (12*3 per cent.);, 
and wheat (7 per cent.). 

Landholders and their chief landholding classes in the parganah 

tenures. were— 

Mnsalmans .. 4S'S { ' cent. Brahmans ... ... 6*3 per cent. 

Rijputs .. 18*9 H Sunars •St ese 6*1 fg 

K&yaths .. 9*7 „ Banias ... ... 4*6 „ 

Ehatris .. 6*7 ,, 

The remainder was held by Bhdts, Lodb&s, and Ahirs. There were 157 estates 
held under zaminddri tenure, and 40 and 23 held respectively uniler the f)erfect 
and imperfect forms of patHddri tenure, out of a total of 220 estates. Thirty- 
one estates belonged to proprietors owning more than one estate ; 94 to 
one proprietor, or bodies of less than six sharers ; and 95 to proprietary 
bodies consisting of more than six sharers. The number of estates has 
increased to 243. 


Brahmani 

Sunars 

Baniat 


6*3 per cent. 
fi*l .. 


16 r 
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*0f the cultivated area 1 1 ‘13 per cent, was cultivated by proprietors as iir ; 

CultlvatoM 65’32 per cent, by tenants with rights of occupancy ; and 

23‘55 per cent, by tenants-at-will. The chief classes of 
cultivating proprietors were Rdjputsand Musalmans ; and Brahmans, Lodhds, 
Rajputs, Brahmans, and Ahirs, in the order named, were the chief cultivators 
with rights of occupancy; while the majority of the tenants-at-will were 
Lodhas, Ahirs, and Musalmans. The rental assumed for purposes of assess- 
ment, including all forms of village assets, was Rs, 224,643. The recorded 
rental is now Rs. 199,369. 

The parganah was one of the original mahdls of sarkdr Kara. It was 

.. , let in farm to Mir Almas ’Ali Khan at the cession, and 

Fiscal history. ’ 

after 1808 it was managed by Nawab Bdkar ^Al{ 

Khdn, who received 10 per cent, on the collections. The revenues imposed 

since the cession were as follovrs 


Fiscal history. 


lit settlement 

Snd settlement 

Srd settlement 

4tb settlement 

6th settlement 

<1801). 

(1805). 

(1808). 

(1812). 

(1840) 

tfter revision. 

Bf. 

Rte 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

118,619 

93,854 

104.476 

108,372 

I'l 6,628 


At the sixth settlement the revenue was reduced by 2 per cent,, and now 
stands at Rs. 113,841. The incidence per cultivated acre is Rs. 2-9-0. 

Haswa, — Town in parganah Haswa, tahsil Fatebpur, situated on the 
Grand Trunk Road, about seven miles from the district head-quarters. Lati- 
tude 25®-52'-16"; longitu-Je 80'’-57'-15". Population 4,197 v2, 160 females), 
chiefly MusalmAns. This is the oldest town in the district. Its former name 
was Cbarnpakha Puri, and it is said to have derived its present name from 
that of the RAJa Hamzat Dhiij. The town extends over six villages—Srinto- 
pur, Jaitipur, Mur&ipur, Kotwalipur, Salerapur, and Sar&i Azam. 

HftthgaiOlL — South-eastern parganah of tahsil KhAga, bounded on the 
north by parganah Kotila and the Ganges, on the east by the Allahabad 
district, on the w^est by parganah Haswa, and on the south by parganah Ekdaln. 

The total area according to the latest offlcial statement (1881) was 

Are., r.Tonae,ai.a teat. 227 9 square miles, of which 106 3 were cultiveted, 
49’9 cultivable, and 71'7 barren. The area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 227-8 square miles (106-2 cultivated, 49*0 
cultivable, 71-7 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land revenue or quit-rent (inclnding, where such exists, water advantage, but 
not water-rates) was Re. 164,793 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 193,811. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 304,070. 
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Population. 


Phjsical features. 


I'he population was recorded io 1872 as 97,860 (47,335 females). It 
had risen by 1881 to 111,880 (55,720 females). The 
Hindu portion of the population of the latter census 
consisted of Brahmans, 5,870 (2,893 females) ; Rdjputs, 4,195 (1,885 females) ; 
Banids, 2,418 (1,223 females); and ‘‘ other castes, 82,736 40,876 females). 
The Muhammadan population consisted of Sunnis 16,091 (8,512 females), and 
Shi&s 569 (331 females). There was one Christian (male), but no Jains or 
Bikhs. Classified according to occupation, the population consisted of l,284i 
zaminddrs, 32,141 cultivators, and 78,455 persons of other occupation. The 
hiost numerous classes are Miisalm&ns, Lodh&s, Ahirs, Cbamdrs, and F4sia* 
The number of the population to the square mile is 492. 

The watershed of the Doab is within three or four miles of the Ganges, 
and the drainage flows mainly towards the Jumna 
through the Sasur-Khadcri and Mabanadi. The coun- 
try is without the l&rgQjhUs so common in Haswa and Faiehpur, but the rail- 
way has to a certain extent interfered with the drainage of the paiganah and 
small are numerous. Except near the Ganges, where the soil is light 
and sandy, the whole of the parganak consists of loam and clay. There are 
large dsar plains in the neighbourhood of the Grand Trunk Road. The por- 
tion of the parganah in the extreme south-west feels the effect of the Jumoai 
and is of poorer quality than the other parts of it. 

The East Indian Railway and the Grand Trank Road run parallel to 
each other from east to west for 16 miles. The old 
imperial road runs almost parallel to them, a few miles 
to the north, and the Kh4ga railway station is connected with the Jumna by 
a road running to Ranipur. This road is continued on the north to the Ganges. 

Except near the Ganges, where the depth of the water increases to 
from 40 to 45 feet, water is found in the parganah 
at a depth of from 20 to 30 feet below the surface. 
There are numerous masonry wells, but earthen wells do not exist in the 
centre and south of the parganah. There is considerable irrigation, especially 
for rice, from the jhils and tanks and a little irrigation from the Sasur-Kiia- 
deri and Mahdnadi. As, however, these streams are apt to run dry, the irri- 
gation from them is very precarious. 

Irrigated dlimat covers nearly 50 per cent, of the cultivated area. Tlie 
other soils of importance are unirrigated ddmat ( 13 per 
cent ) ; matiydr (7 per cent.) ; inferior clny soil or chan* 
ehar (8 per cent.), apd sigon or sandy loam (10 per cent.). 


Communications. 


Irrigation. 
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'.At'fettlement auinxsn and spring crops were cultivated in the proportions 
of 53*5 and 46*5 per cent, of the area cultivated for 
both harvests. The principal staples are rice, covering 
over 30 per cent., hirra, covering 22 per cent., mdjudr^ covering 11 per cent., 
of the cultivated area. Wheat and gram are grown on about about 8 per cent, 
of the area under cultivation. 


The following classes comprised the proprietary body at settlement, the 
Landholders and their percentage of the whole area owned by each class 
being appended to its name : — 

... i‘2 per cent. 


tenures 


Ifnsalm&ns ... 

... 54 8 per cent. 

KaUIs 

K&ynths ... 

... 185 

II 

Khatrif 

B&jputs 

... 14-9 

11 

Ahirs 

Brahmans 

... 5‘9 

*• 

Banias 

Lodh&s ... 

... 1*7 

i* 



•07 

•05 


The 


Culdyatori. 


The majority of estates are held under the zaminddri form of tenure, 
number of estates is now 363. 

Proprietors cultivated at settlement 9*3 per cent, of the cultivated area as 
sir, and the percentages cultivated by tenants with 
occupancy rights and tenants-at-will were respectively 
70*9 and 19 ’8. The chief classes of cultivating proprietors were Rdjputs and 
MuBa]m4n8 ; of tenants with rights of occupancy, Lodhds, Ahirs, Rajputs, 
and Brahmans ; and of tenanis>at-will, Lodb&s, Ahirs, and Musalm4ns. The 
assumed rental for purposes of assessment was Rs. 334,716. The present 
recorded rental is Rs. 304,070. 

The pargaoah formed one of the mabdis of sark4r Kara. It was farmed 
before the cession to Muhammad Bakar and managed 
after the cesssion by Bakar *Ali Kh4n. The revenues 
Msessed at the first five settlements after the cession were as follows 

lit •etllement Sod settlemeot 8rd settlement 4th settlement 5th settlement 

after revision. 
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(ISOI). 

(1806). 

(1808). 

(1812). 

(1840) 

Ba. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

185, 1U 

161,190 

i4oiei7 

166,661 

172, SS4 


The demand was reduced at the sixth settlement by 4 per cent, and now 
stands at Rs. 164,793. The incidence is Rs. 2-9«8 on the cultivated area. 

fiathgaon.— Town in parganah Hathg4on, tahsil Kh4ga, sitnated 18 
miles from Fatehpur, and 7 from Kh4ga. Latitude 25*-52'-42^ ; longitude 
8r-9'-51^. Population 4,202 f 2,194 females), prevalent class Mnsalm^ns. 
The town is the head-quarters of the parganah of the same name. The origin 
of the name has already been given. There is a seoond-dasi police-station and 
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an imperial post-ofifiee. The place was the residence of an dmil under hative 
rule, and of a tahsilddr after the cession till 1852, when the head-quarters 
of the tahsil were established at Khdga. Act XX. of 1856 was formerly ex- 
tended to Hathg&on, but it was found necessary to exempt the place from its 
operation. The people of the place worship the stone elephant every Tuesday, 
and a large fair is held in honour of Parasur Rikh in JR/iddon (August- 
September). There is a good market. There was a fort in the time of R&ja 
Jai Chand, but only the foundations of it remain. 

Husainganj (or Glihaanka).'—Agricnltural town in tahsil and parganah 
Fatehpur, situated on the Dalamau road, about 5 miles from the head-quarters 
station. Latitude 25®-59'-19'^ ; longitude 80®-5 8 '-0'^. Population 2,740(1,370 
females), prevailing class Banids. There is a parganah school, a second-class 
police-station, and an imperial post-office. The place once had a considerable 
trade, and there is a large bi-weekly market for the sale of country produce. 
The town has, however, not the same importance that it had before the opening 
of the railway. It was founded in 1771 by Husain Bakhsh, the chela of Mir 
Almas ’AH Kyn. The remains of a fort built by Kurmis, when in alliance 
with the rdja of Dalamau, exist close by. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1856. Duringl881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of Rs. 129-15-11 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 729-14-5. The expenditure, which was chie6y on police (Rs. 287), public 
works (Rs. 29-13-6), and conservancy (Rs. 108), amounted to Rs. 424-13-6. 
The returns showed 752 houses, of which 257 were assessed with the tax : 
the incidence being Rs. 2-5-4 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-3-6 per head of 
population. 

Jafargaiy (Ohak J^ar ’All Khan).— Town in parganah Tappa J4r, tahsil 
Ealidnpur, distant 20 miles from Kalidnpur, and 20 from Fatehpur. Latitude 
25®-54'-25" ; longitude 80®-32'-27^. Population 1,884 (953 females), the pre- 
vailing class being Banifis. There is an imperial post-office and a third-class 
police-station. There is a good market. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1856. During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of Rs. 25-15-11 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Bs. 521-5-2. The expenditure, which was entirely on police (Rs. 243) and 
conservancy (Rs. 108), amounted to Rs. 351, The returns showed 554 houses, 
of which 189 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being Rs. 2-9-11 per 
house assessedi and Re. 0-4*2 per head of population. 
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Jah&iabad —Town adjoining the town of Kora 6n the old imperial road^ 
29 miles from Fatehpur, Latitude 26®-6'-3*35"; longitude 80®-24'-18*54'^. 
For a description of it the reader is referred to the notice of Kora. By the 
census of 1881 the area was 113 acres, with a total population of 5,244 
(2,624 femsles^, giving a density of 46 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 
3,985 (1,959 females;; Musalm^ns 1,201 (639 females); and Jains 58 (26 fe- 
males). 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1856. During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of Rs. 21-5-9 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rf 1,138-3-3. The expenditure, which was entirely on police (Rs. 740-1-7) 
and conservancy ^Rs. 240), amounted to Rs. 980-1-7. The returns showed 
1,630 houses, of which 530 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being 
Rs. 2-1-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-5 per head of population. 

Jamrawan. — Agricultural village in tahsil and parganah Fatehpur, situated 
on the road to Dalamau by the Ganges, 12 miles distant from Fatehpur, Latitude 
26®-l'-5"'; longitude 81‘*-2'-26^ Population 4,145 (2,017 females;, chiefly 
Rajputs. The village gave its name to a taluka belonging to the Raghubansis, 
which was confiscated on account of the rebellion of the zamind5rs in the 
Mutiny. 

KaUanpur- — Tahsil in the western portion of the district, containing 
parganahs Bindki, Kfitia Gunir, and Tappa J4r ; bounded on the north by the 
Ganges and the Oawnporo district, on the east by the Fatehpur and Ghdzfpur 
tahsds, on the west by Kora tahsil, and on the south by the Jumna and tahsil 
Ghdzipur. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 279*5 
square miles, of which 152'8 were cultivated, 46*4 oultivable, and 80*3 barren; 
the whole area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 256,065 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 298,936. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 421,434. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 216 inhabited 
villages : of which 43 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 109 between 200 and 500; 
38 between 500 and 1,000; 19 between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 2 between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants was Bindki. The total population was 119,182 (57,766 
females), giving a density of 429 to square mile. Classified according , to 
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religion, there were 109,384 Hindus (52,882 females); 9,798 Musalmdns (4,884 
females'; no Jains, no Christians, and no members of other religions. 

The tahsil is sufficiently described in the notices of the parganahs that it 
oon tains. 

Katoghan. — Village in pargauah Hathg&on, tuhsil Kh4ga, situated on the 
Grand Trunk Hoad, about 24 miles from Fatebpur, and 4 from Rh^ga. Lati- 
tude 25®-45'-10'^; longitude 8r-ll'-39". Population 2,896 (1,357 females), 
prevailing class Lodh&s. There is an encamping-ground for troops, a police out- 
post, and a large sardt. 

Ehaga — Northern tahsil in the eastern portion of the district, containing 
parganahs Hathgaon and Kotila. Is is bounded on the north by the Ganges, on 
the east by the Allahabad district, on the west by tahsil Fatehpur, and on the 
south by parganah Ekdala of tahsil Khakreru. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 274*2 
square miles, of which 129*5 were cultivated, 57 9 cultivable, and 86 8 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit«rent was 274*1 square miles 
(124*4 cultivated, 57*9 cultivable, 86'8 barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, uhere such exists, 
water advantage, but not water-rates), was lis. 199,252; or, witli local-rates and 
cesses, Hs. 234,433. The amount of rent, iucludiug local cesses, paid by culti- 
vators was Hs. 368,567. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 335 inhabited villages ; 
of which 155 bad less than 200 inhabitants ; 102 between 200 and 500 ; 47 
between 500 and 1,000 ; 25 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 between 2,000 and 
3,000; and 2 between 3,000 and 5,000. There were no towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants. The total population was 136,947 (68,'i35 females), 
giving a density of 502 to the square mile. Classihed according to religion, 
there were 115,642 Hindus (56,962 females) ; 21,304 Musalm^ns (11,273 fe- 
males) ; and 1 Christian (male). 

The tahsil is described in the notices of the parganahs, of which it is com- 
posed. 

Khaga (Bahadurpur Khaga)*— Tahsili town in parganah Eathgdon, tahsil 
Eh4ga, situated on the Grand Trunk Road about 20 miles from Fatehpur. Lati- 
tude 25“-46'-28^; longitude 8r-8'-46^. Population 1,643 (765 females), pre- 
vailing class Chamftrs. There is a drst-class police-station and an imperial 
post-office. There is a good market, and the place has a railway station. A reli*' 
gious fair is held here in the month of October. 
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Town in parganah and tahsil Kora on the old imperial road, 21 
miles from Fatehpur, and 10 from Jah&nabad. Latitude 26°-d^-12^ ; longitude 
80''-34'-4^. Population 3,492 (1,810 females), prevailing oaste Brahmane. 
The town contains 12 tnuAa/^as. There is a third-class police-station, an im« 
perial post-office, and a parganah school. A considerable trade was formerly 
carried on here, but it has now been diverted to Bindki. There is a large 
religious fair in October, and a bi-weekly market. The town was formerly 
noted for its bow-makers, but its chief manufacture now is that of brass 
vessels. 

Kasba Lakna-khera and Khajuha were two old villages adjacent to one 
another ; the former was founded by a Kurmi zaminddr, and the name of the 
latter was derived from the fact that the land on which it was built had previous- 
ly been covered by a khaji^r jungle. The Bmperor Auraugzeb, to commemorate 
his victory over Shdja in the neighbourhood in 1659 A.D., bought some land from 
the zamind4rs of Lakna-khera and l^and4pur and founded a town. He built a 
tank and sardt and laid out a garden. He called the place Aurangabad in honour 
of himself, but the name has not survived* The garden, however, is still known 
by the name of the Bddshdhi Bdgh* There was formerly an indigo factory in the 
garden owned by Mr. Fournier, who was murdered in the Mutiny. The town 
contains two or three mosques built in the times of native rule, and several 
Hindu temples raised since the cession. There is a sardi situated in the main 
street of the town and now partly used as a school-house, and a hdradairi out- 
side the town. Both buildings were built by Aurangzeb to commemorate the 
victory mentioned above. The place is also noticeable as the scene of a battle 
in 1712 between Prince Farukhsiyar and Aiz-ud-din, the son of Jahdndar Sh4h, 
and of a defeat of the rebels in the Mutiny. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. 
of 1856. During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance 
of Bs. 58-14-7 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,052-13-10. 
The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 477-15-3), public works 
(Rs. 100), and conservancy (Rs. 297-4-10;, amounted to Rs. 875-4-1. The 
returns showed 1,029 houses, of which 470 were assessed with the tax : the 
incidence being Re. 2-1-10 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-4-7 per head of 
population. 

TTha krerA.— Southern tahsil in the eastern portion of the district, contain-, 
ing parganahs Dh&ta and Ekdala ; bounded on the north by tahsil Khdga, on 
the east by the Allahabad district, on the west by tahsil Gh4zipur and the 
Jumna, and on the south by the Jumna. 
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The total area according to the latest official Btateroent (1881) was *2 IS *9 
square miles, of which 130 2 were cultivated, 34*6 cultivable, and 50*4 barren ; 
the whole area paying Governiiient revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay* 
mciit to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
each exists, water advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 178,479 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 210,282. The amount of rent, including local cessesi 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 256,430. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 169 inhabited 
villages : of which 56 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 64 between 200 and 500 ; 
33 between 500 and 1,000; 11 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 between 2,000 and 
8,000 ; and 2 between 3,000 and 5,000. There were no towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants. The tot^l population was 78,686 (39,402 females), 
giving a density of 366 to the square mile* Classified according to religion, 
there were 68,865 Hindus (34,260 females) ; 9,821 Musalmdns (5,142 
females) ; no Jains, Christians, or followers of other religions. 

The other details about the tahsil that are of interest will be found in the 
notices of the parganahs of which it is comprised. 

Khakreri.— Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name, situated in 
pargauah Ekdala, distant 29 miles from the head-quarters of the district. Lati* 
tude 25^-36 '-56''; longitude 81®-10'-18. Population 1,15*2 (539 females), chiefly 
Musalmans. There is a first-class police-station and an imperial post-office. 
A considerable trade in cotton is done here. There was a fort bore, of which 
only the ruins now remain. 

Khisahan.*— Village in tahsil and parganah Gha^Jpur, situated about 3) 
miles from Qhazipur, and 8 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25Mb'-68'' ; longitude 
80®-51'-10''. Population 2,383(1,190 females), prevailing class Brahmans. 

Kishanpur. — Town in parganah Ekdala, tahsil Khakreru, situated on the 
Jumna, 27 miles from Fatehpur, and 11 from Khukrerii. Latitude 25®-38'-25^; 
longitude 8i'’-3'-9^. Population 2,115 (1,084 females), prevailing class Bani&s. 
There is a parganah school, a third-class police-station, and an imperial 
post-office. The town was founded by one Ramkishan Lodhd. It is a thriving 
place for its size, and is noted for its manufacture of floor-cloths and coverlets 
for beds. It has also some trade in grain. There is a large fair in October^ 
which has both a religious and a commercial aspect. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX of 1856 During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of R«. 82-6-7 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Bs. 574-11-1. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 236), public 
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works (Rs. 69-14-6), and conservancy (Rs. 186-8-0), amounted to Rs. 432-6-6. 
The returns showed 422 houses, of which 218 were assessed with the tax ; the 
incidence being Rs. 2-4-2 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-9 per head of popu- 
lation. 

Eondar.— Village in parganah Mutaur, tahsil Gh4zfpur, distant 12 miles 
from Ohiizipur, and 18 from Fatehpnr. Latitude 25'’-50'-30^'^; longitude 
30''-37'-10^ Population 2,125 (1,014 females), prevailing caste Rajputs. 

Kora. — Western tahsil of tlie district, consists of one parganah of the 
same name as the tahsil. It is bounded on the north by parganah Bindki of 
tahsil Kali&upur, on the east by parganah Tappa J4r of the same tahsil, on 
the west by the Gawnpore district, and on the south by the Jumna. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 230 0 
square miles, of which 132 ‘5 were cultivated, 35*4 
Area, re anuu, and rens, cultivable, and 62*1 barren. The area paying Gov- 
ernment revenue or quit-rent 229*4 square miles .132*1 cultviated, 35-3 cul- 
tivable, 62^0 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but 
not water-rates) was Rs. 192,310; or, with local rates and cesses, Bs. 226,138. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 
Rs, 826,183. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 171 inhabited vil- 

„ , , lages! of which 52 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 74 

Fopnlatioo. 

between 200 and 500 ; 28 between 500 and 1,000 ; 
12 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 1 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Jah&nabad. The population recorded in 1872 was 91,207 (44,095 females). It 
had fallen in 1881 to 81,164 (40,266 femalesi. The Hindu portion of the 
population consisted of Brahmans, 13,257 (6,888 females) ; Rdjputs, 3,506 (1,595 
females) ; Bani&s,3,236 f 1,562 females); and other castes,” 55,487 (27,296 
females). Among the Muhammadans there were Sunnis 5,453 (2,807 females), 
and Shifts 167 (92 females). There were 58 Jains (26 females), bat no Chris- 
tiaus or Sikhs. Classihed according to occupation, there were 827 zamindftrs, 
22,807 cultivators, and 57,530 persons of other occupations. The most pre- 
valent classes are Brahmans, Enrmis, Ahirs, and Chamars. The number ol 
the population to the square mile is 352. 

The parganah is divided into three portions by the rivers Rind and N'jnthat 
, . pass through it in a direction from west to south-east 

The Rmd enters the parganah in the north-west, ana, 


Population. 


Phyilcsal loatuten. 
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after passing near Kora, where it is bridged bj a massive Mughal bridge on 
the old Trunk Road, it passes through a tract of oountry much out up by 
ravines till it enters parganah Tappa Jir. The soil in the neighbourhood of the 
ravine is reddish in colour, and is often mixed with kankavt The Niin enters 
the parganah in the south-west from the Cawupore district, and flows in a souths 
easterly direction till it falls into the Jumna. The country lying between the 
1^6n and the Jumna is very much cut up by immense ravines, covered with 
thorn jungle. The culturable land in the neighbourhood is calcareous and gra- 
velly, and there is little or no irrigation. The parganah generally is much dete« 
rifirated by the large area of raviny land. In the Jumna tardi wheat is grown 
without irrigation. 

Kora is connected with Fatehpur by a first-class metalled road along the 
old Mughal road, which crosses the Rind by the bridge 
Communicatlnni. mentioned above. At Bakewar a metalled road 

branches off to connect Kora directly w*ith the MauhAr station of the East Indian 
Railway. Unmetalled roads^ connect Kora with Shiurajpur on the north and 
Amauli on the south, and an unmetalled road runs east from Amauli to Jt'ifar- 
ganj in the Tappa Jar parganah. Another unmetalled road branches off to 
the vrest from Bakewar to the borders of the district. The southern portion 
of the parganah suffers during the rains from the want of a bridge over tho 
Rind in its vicinity. 

In the northern and central tracts there is well-irrigation, but the southern 
^ tract is generally unirrigated. The irrigation is en- 

tirely from wells and tanks, the rivers not being used 
at all for the purpose. There were at the time of settlement ti51 masonry wellsi. 
irrigating nearly 8,500 acres, and 1,982 earthen wells, irrigating an area of 
nearly 5 acres each. 

The presence of the Jumna, Rind, and Nun causes a great variety of soils, 
and the settlement officer divided them into 29 classes. 
The most important soils are irrigated ddmaty covering 
22 per cent., and unirrigated d^at, which extends over 30 per cent, of the cnl- 
tivated area. About 13 per cent, of the area under cultivation consists of iigon* 
The other soils cover smaller areas. 

Autumn crops cover about 40*5, and spring crops 59 ’5 per cent, of the area 
cultivated for both harvests. The chief products of 
the autumn harvest are cotton, judr^ and bdjra^ sown 
respectively over about 15, 14,* and 6 per oent. of the total area cultivated. 


Soils. 
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The principal spring crops are birra^ covering over 40 per cent., and wheat and 
gram, each sown on between 5 and 6 per cent, of the area under cultiTation. 
The chief proprietary classes, with the extent of the property owned by 
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The tahsil was once the home of the Gaiitam clan, and the r6ja of Argal 
still resides within it, but he is now the proprietor of only two villages. Of the 
250 estates within the tahhil at settlement 202 were held under the zaminddri 
tenure, and 25 and 23 respectively under the perfect and im perfect te- 

nures. Thirty-three estates belonged to proprietors owning more thanone estate ; 
127 estates to one owner or to bodies of less than six sharers ; and 90 estates 


to proprietary bodies consisting of more than six sharers. The number of estates 
has increased to 294. 

Proprietors cultivated 7*3 per cent, of the total cultivated area as sir. The 
remainder was cultivated by tenants with occupancy 
rights and tenants-at-will in the percentages of 69 7 
and 23 of the total cultivated area. The principal holders of were Rajputs, 
Brahmans, and Kurmis; of land held with occupancy rights, Kurmis, Brah- 
mans, Rdjputs, Abirs, and Eewats ; and of land held without rights of occu- 
pancy, Brahmans, Kurmis, and AhSrs. The names of these classes are given 
in order according to the extent of the area cultivated by them. The rates of 
rent paid within the parganah are the lowest paid in the district. The estimated 
rental of the settlement officer for purposes of assessment was Rs. 382,439. 
The recorded rent-roll is at present Rs. 326,183. 

The parganah formed one of the original mahdls of sarkdr Kora. It is con- 
Fisoal history jectured by Sir H. Elliot that its name may have been 

derived from onaof the family names of the r4jas of 
Eanauj, with whom the rdjas of Argal intermarried. The r4jas of Argal them- 
selves give a different derivation, relating that one of their ancestors, Rdja Eu- 
lang Deo, built a fort at Eora, calling it Earra (hard), and saying that the 
flinty nature of the soil made the place well suited to be the home of soldiers. 
The parganah is at all events a very old fiscal division. Before the cession it 
was farmed to Mir Almas ^Ali Eh4o. The settlements that succeeded the 


Fiscal history. 
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cession have been described in the fiscal history of the district. The assess* 
ments fixed for this parganah were as follows ; — 


Ut settlemeat 

and settlement 

Srd settlement 

4th settlement 

Sth settlement 

(J801). 

(1805). 

(ISOS). 

(1812). 

(1840). 

after revision. 

Kb. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Kb. 

Kb. 

316,188 

a v\i7t 

ao],oia 

a04,.877 

aos,a84 


At the sixth settlement the revenue was reduced by 5‘7 per cent. The revenue 
now stands at Rs. 192,310, and its incidence on the cultivated area Rs. 2-5-3. 


Kora. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name situated on 
the river Rind, 29 miles from Fatehpur. Latitude 2d°>6^-35* ; longitude 
80*’- 24^-2 Population 2,650 (1,452 females), prevailing class Musalmans. 
Twenty-two generations ago Raja Kulang Deo of the Argal family built 
the fort hero, from which the town is said to have obtained its name. The two 
towns of Kora and Jah&nabad, which are known as one under the name of 
Kora-Jahdnabad, are situated on the old imperial road, and are separated one 
from the other by a road only. They are, however, separately administered 
under Act XX., 1856. There is a first-class police-station, an imperial post* 
otfice, and a tahsili school. A Great Trigonometrical Survey Station exists 
within the Jahdnabad portion of the town. The place had once a good trade, 
but situated as it is on the old imperial road, and lying off the Grand Trunk 
Road and the railway, much of its trade has been diverted to other places. It 
is, however, still a market for the disposal of agricultural produce, and copper 
and bell-metal vessels are manufactured in some quantity. The town contains 
many old and substantially-built houses, most of which are ruinous and desolate 
in appearance. In Kora there is a very magnificent tank of great size and 
depth, and retaining a constant supply of clear water. It was built bj the 
chakladdr Mir Almas ’All Khdn. Facing the tank is an elegant bdradari 
(erected by the same person), and a large but neglected garden, surrounded by 
high walls. The fort is used as a tahsili. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1856. During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of Rs, 70-3-11 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 
586-1-11. The expenditure, which was entirely on police (Rs. 263) and con- 
servancy (Rs. 132), amounted to Rs. 395. The returns showed 671 houses, 
of which 205 were assessed with the tax: the incidence being Rs. 2-8-3 per 
hquse assessed, and Re. 0-3-1 per bead of population. 

Kot,*— Village in parganah Ekdala, tahsil Kbakrerii, situated on the Jumna, 
about 32 miles from Fatohpur, and 5 from Kbakrerii. Latitude 25*’-31^ 40' ; 
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longikide 81°'8'-22^. Population 2,113 (1 ,108 females), chiefly Musalmftna, 
A Bhar r&ja had a fort at this place, which was visited by the sons of Ala«ud« 
din Ghori on a hunting expedition. The hunting expedition was converted 
into a hostile raid, and the Bhar r&ja was defeated and overthrown. The 
place Was given to four brothers, Pathdns of the Khokar tribe, of whom the 
eldest was Malik Bhll or Malik B^bar. They destroyed the fort and took up 
their residence at the village, which was named after the fort, and is still 
owned by their descendants. 

Kotila.— Northern parganah of tahsil Khdga, bounded on the north by 
the Ganges, on the east and south by parganah Hathg&on, and on the west by 
parganah Fatehpur. 

The total area according to the latest oflicial statement (1881) was 46*8 

square miles, of which 23*2 were cultivated, 8*0 cul- 
Area, revenue, and rent. j , c , . .• 

tivable, and 15*1 barren ; the entire area paying 

Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether laOd-re venue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advan- 
tage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 34,459 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Bs. 40,622. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 64,493. 

The population was recorded in 1872 as 20,774 (10,221 females). It had 
risen by 1881 to 25,067 (12,515 females). The Hindu 
Population. portion of the population consisted of Brahmans, 1,435 

(667 females) ; B^jputs, 881 (397 females) ; Bani5s, 480 (243 females) ;and 
other castes,” 17,627 (8,778 females). The Muhammadan population con- 
sisted of Sunnis 4,499 (2,359 females) and Shids 145 (71 females). There 
were no Christians, Jains, or Sikhs. Classified according to occupation, the 
population consisted of 261 zamindnrs, 6,185 cultivators, and 18,621 persona 
of other occupations. The most numerous classes are MusalmAns, Abirs, 
Cham&rs, Murdis, and P&sls. The number of the population to the square mile 
is 577. 

The physical features and the communications of the parganah have been 

generally described under Hathg5oa parganah. Kotila 
Physical features, &c. ® o a i. • 

IS slightly inferior in fertility to Katbgaon, having 

more sandy soil near the Ganges. 

As in parganah Hathgdon irrigation is carried on from tanks, and 
masonry wells* Water is found at from 25 to 30 feei 
” from the surface, and the soil is very favourable to the 

oonstruction of earthen wells, which arsi in oonsequence, wj numeroas.. 


Physical features, &c. 


Irrigation. 
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Of 13,701 acres cultivated at the time of settlement, 41*4 per cent.* were 
irrigated loam (dimai)y and 16 per cent, irrigated and * 
12*7 per cent, nnirrigated sandy loum {sigon). The 
other soils covered much smaller areas. 

Autumn crops cover 45, and spring crops 55, per cent, of the cultivated 
area. Judr^ covering 17 per cent , and rice, covering 
15 per cent., of the area under oultivation for both 
harvests, are the principal autumn crops. Of the spring crops hirra is sown on 
33 per cent., wheat on 7 per cent., and gram on 6 per cent, of the whole cul- 
tivated area. 

Landholders and their The proprietary classes at settlement were— 
tenures. 


Soils. 


Crops. 
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The majority of the estates are held under the 9am{nddri form of tenure. The 
number of estates is 1 86. 

Proprietors cultivated at settlement 16*5 per cent, of the cultivated area 
as and the percentages of the whole area cultivated 
by tenants with rights of occupancy and tenants-at-will 
respectively were 58 and 25*5. The chief classes of cultivating proprietors 
were Musalmans and RAjputs ; of tenants with rights of occupancy and tonants- 
at-will Abirs, Musalmans, Brahmans, and Murdis. The rental assumed for 
purposes of assessment was Hs 70,655. The recorded rental at present ia 
Hs. 64,493. 

Before the cession the parganab, with HatBg&on, was farmed to Muham- 
mad Bakar, whose descendants still own a considerable 
number of villages. After the cession it was managed 
by Naw4b B4kar ’All Kh&n till 1809. The revenues successively fixed during 
British rule were : — 

let settlement 2iid settlement Srd settlement 4th settlement 6th settlement 
(1801). (I6U6). (180S). (1812). (1840j 

after revision. 

Rs. Rt. Rs. Bs. Bs. 

87,449. 31,897. 31,901. 34,465. 87,887. 

The fifth settlement, though unequal, worked well in this parganab, and 
the people of it are more prosperous than in any parganab except Dh4ta. At 
settlement the revenue was reduced by 6*8 per cent., and it now stands at 
Bs. 34,459, its incidence on the cultivated acre being Rs. 2-8-3. 
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*Kotila. — Tillage in parganah Kotila, tahsil Rh&gaj distant 12 miles from 
Eh&ga, and 19 from Fatehpur, Latitude 25®-57'-52" ; longitude 61®-8'-20^. 
Population 713 (363 females), chiefly Muuahnans. The ruins of two forts 
remain; ‘one said to have been built in the time of li^ja Jai Ghand, and one by 
an Afghan whose name is not known. 

Kura Kanik. — Village in parganah Mutaur, tahsil Ghdzipur, situated 
on the Juir.ua, 18 miles from Fatehpur, and 10 miles from Qhdzipur. Latitude 
25 **-4 7' -50*'; longitude 80‘’-38'-31'^. Population 3,456 (1,745 females), pre- 
vailing caste Rdjputs. The village is owned by Musalmdns, the descendants 
of converted Dikhit Rdjputs. A fair is held here daily through the mouth of 
March and is largely attended. 

Kdrsam.— Village in parganah Bindki, tahsil Kalidnpur, 18 miles from 
Fatehpnr, and 2 from Bindki. Latitude 26*-4'-32^; longitude 80®-36'-24*^. 
Population 2,573 1,236 females), prevailing caste Rajputs. 

Kdsumbhi.— ‘Agricultural village in parganah Haswa, tahsil Fatehpnr, 8 
miles from the district head-quarters. Latitude 25®-50'-2^; longitude 80®- 
52'-41". Population 2,481 (1,196 females), prevailing caste Rdjputs. 

Kutia Guhir. — North-eastern parganah of Kalianpur tahsil, bounded on 
the north by the Ganges, on the east by parganah Fatehpur, on the 
west by parganah Bindki, and on the south by parganah Tappa Jdr. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 82*5 
square miles, of which 43*2 were cultivated, 16*5 cul- 
Area, revenue, and rent, 22*8 barren ; the entire area paying Gov- 

ernment revenue or quit-rent. Tlie ainoant of payment to Government, whe- 
ther land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-ad vantage, 
but not water-rates), was iSs. 73,905; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Bs. 86,411. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 117,694. 

The population recorded at 1872 was 36,101 (17,069 females). Ithad risen 
in 1881 to 37,489 (18,248 females). The Hindu por- 
Populatton. population consisted of Brahmans, 4,095 

(2,054 females); Rdjputs, 3,760 (1,680 fomalesy; Banids, 773 (383 females); and 
other castes,” 26,412 (12,949 females). Among the Musalmdns there were 
2,419 (1,169 females) Sunnis and 30 (13 females) Sbias. There were no 
Christians, Sikhs, or Jains. Classi&ed according to occupation the population 
consisted of 550 zaminddrs, 10,274 cultivators, and 26,665 persons of other : 
occupations. The most numerous classes are Brahmans, Rdjputs, Abtrs, and 
Ohumdrs. The number of the popuiation to <he square mile is 457. 


Population. 
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Physical features. 


Soils. 


The parganah forms with Bindki the northern division of tahsfl Kaliinpor. 

The East Indian Railway and Grand Trunk Road 
pass' through the parganah, the local railway station 
being at Malwa. In its general features the parganah is very similar to Bindki| 
the description of which applies equally well to Kdtia Gunir. In the latter 
parganah 6'9 per cent of the total area and 9*5 per cent, of the culturable 
area is occupied by groves. 

At the time of settlement there were 806 masonry wells, irrigating 7,315 
Irrigation acres, and 823 earthen wells, irrigating 3,758 acres^ 

The soil is not so suitable to earthen wells as that of 
Bindki, and water generally lies nearer to the surface, being not more than 15 
feet from the surface in the south-east portion of the parganah. 

The soils of Kutia Gunir are the same as those of Bindki, except that it 
is, of course, without the tardi of the P&ndd, which 
river does notenter the parganah. Irrigated ddmol 
covers about 41 per cent., and unirrigated ddmat about 11 per cent, of the cuTi* 
tivated area. MaUydr is found over 13 per cent, and Ganges tardi land ovoB 
between 8 and 9 per cent, of the area. The other soils cover smaller areae. 

The parganah grows a larger proportion of superior crops than Bindki. 

The autumn crops cover 42 per cent., and the spring 
crops 58 per cent., of the cultivated area. Rioo, 
covering 17 per cent, of the area sown for both harvests, ywdr, covering 8 per 
cent., hdjray covering 4 per cent., and sugarcane, covering 3| per cent., are the 
most important autumn crops. For the spring harvest Urra is, as usual, the 
most extensively cultivated crop, covering 38 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, while go^i and gram cover about 12 per cent, and 5 per cent, respeo^ 
lively. 

Proprietary rights are distributed among the fol- 
lowing classes in the percentages placed opposite theii 
names 


Crops. 


Landholders and their 
lenveft 


Clan, 


Ptretnlaga, 

Clau, 

Pirmhft, 

-RSiputs 


sn 

Oantam Naa-Mosliaii ... 

4*0 

Eiyaths 


10-8 

Ral&ls 

s*o 

MusalmSoa 

»sa 

10*4 

Bani&s .m 

1*7 

Brahmans 

t»S 

7*4 

1 Bh&ts 

0*1 


Of no estates existing at the time of settlement, 69 were held under the 
iaminddri form of tenure ; 33 nnder the perfect, and 8 under the imperfect 
paiUdM tenures. Fifteen estates belonged to proprietors owning more than 

18r 
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CoUlvators. 


one estate ; 26 estates to one owner, or to a body of less than six sharerS ; and 
69 to proprietary bodies consisting of more than six sharers. The number of 
estates has risen to 131. 

The percentages of the cnlUvated area held as sir by proprietors, culti- 
vated by tenants with rights of occupancy, and by 
ten ants-at- will, were respectively 14*8, 66*4, and 19*8. 
Nearly the whole of the cultivators of sir were Rajputs, but a small portion 
WHS in the hands of K4yaths and Musalm4ns. Rajputs, Brahmans, Kiirmis, 
Ahirs, and Kewats, in the order named, were the principal classes of tenants 
with occupancy rights, and Rajputs, Kewats, and Kurinis the chief classes of 
tenants>at-will. For purposes of assessment the rental was estimated by the 
settlement officer at Rs. 154,346. The recorded rental is now Rs. 117,694. 

The parganah consists of the two parganahs Kdtia and Gunfr, which were 
mahals of sarkar Kora, and were amalgamated at the 
settlement of 1840. Up to the cession the parganahs 
were farmed to Mir Almas ’Ali Khan by the Oudh government. The assess- 
ments made at the different seulements, which have been described in the 
fiscal history of the district, were as follows 


Fiscal history. 


let eettlument 

Sad settlement 

3rd settlement 

4tb settiment 

5lh settlement. 

(1801). 

(1805). 

(1808). 

(18)2). 

(1840) 

after revision. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

97,23S 

74,77S 

75,487 

79,281 

80,922 


The prevailing character of the fifth settlement was its inequality, and the 
revenue, though not so uniformly severe as in other parganahs of the district, 
pressed very severely on some estates. At the last settlement it was reduced 
by 7*1 per cent., and it now stands at Rs. 73,905. The incidence on the 
culiivatod acre is Rs. 2-14-0. 


Kutia Kbas. — Agricultural village in parganah Kdtia Gunir, tahstt 
Kalianpur, situated on the Ganges, 11 miles from Fatehpur, and 4 from Bindki.* 
Latitude 26®-2'-42^; longitude 80®-47'-l", Population 2,656^1,351 females), 
prevailing class Ahirs. 

Lalauli— AgriouUnral village in parganah Mutanr, tahsll Ghdzipur, 
situated on the Jnmtia, 20 miles from Fatehpur, and 10 from Gh&zfpur. Lati- 
tude 25M8'-50'' ; longitude 80®-35'-i3^, Population 3,324 '1,577 females’, 
prevailing class Musalnidns. There is a third-class police-station, and an im- 
perial post-office. The village is owned by Musalmdns, who were originally 
Dikbit Bdjputa and were converted to Muhammadanism about 450 years 


ago. 
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Malwt — Village in parganah Kdtia Gnnfr, tahafi KaliSnpnr, distant 12 
miles from Fatehpur, and 6 from Kali&npur. Latitade 26“-l'-16"; longitude 
80M5'-1 8^ Population 1,820 i855 females), prevailing caste RAjputs. There 
is an imperial post-office and a third-class police-station. The place has also 
an eneamping-ground for troops and a station on the East Indian Railway. 

MandraWan.— Village in parganah Tappa JAr, talisil Kalianpiir, distant 
10 miles from Fatehpur, and 4 from Bindki. Latitude 26°-0'-20''; longitude 
Population 2,230 (1,107 females), prevailing class Kurmis. 

Mandwa. — Village in parganah HathgAon, tahsil KhAga, distant 25 miles 
from Fatehpur, and 9 from KhAga. Latitude 25°-l9'-35"; longitude 8r-18'-21^. 
Population 2,615 (1,364 females), prevailing class Musalmans. There is ad 
imperial post-office and a parganah school. 

Mauhar. — Village in parganah Bindki, tahsil Kalianpur, on the Grand 
Trunk Road, distant 20 miles from Fatehpur, and 4 from Bindki. Latitude 
26“-5'-38"; longitude 80°-38'-51'^. Population 3,322 (1,592 females), chiefly 
Rajputs. There is an imperial post-office, and the railway station, from 
which all the grain and produce brought to Bindki is exported, is the most 
important one in the district. 

Mawai.— Village in tahsil and parganah Kora, situated on the Jumna, 
distant 32 miles from head-quarters, Latitude 25®-57'-47"; longitude 8r-2'-40". 
Population 2,232 \ 1,123 females), prevailing caste Rajputs. 

Muhammadpur Gaunti— Village in parganah HatbgAon, tahsil KhAga, 
distant 28 miles from Fatehpur, and 10 from KliAga, Latitude 25®-47 '-42*^; 
longitude8l®-19'-2l^ Population 3,369(1 ,727 females), prevailing class Musal- 
inans. There is a third-class police-station and an imperial post-office. There 
is a good market here. The village was founded by Gautams, but is said to 
have derived its present name from the victory of Muhammad Shdhab-ud-din 
Gbori over RAja Jai Ghand in 1194 A, D, 

Mutaur. —South -western parganah of tahsil Ghfizipur, bounded on the north 
by the parganahs XyAh SAh and Tappa JAr, on the east by parganah GbdzSpur, 
on the west by the Jumna and parganah Tappa JAr, and on .the south by the 
Jumna. The parganah was originally called Kiinra or Karson, on account, says 
Sir H. Elliot, of the resemblance of the projecting patches of alluvial land on the 
Jumna to a kunda (platter/. There is a village called Kdnra on the Jumna. 
The parganah formed one of mabals of sarkar Kara. Its name was changed 
by NawAb Abdul SamAd KhAn, who transferred the bead-quarters to Mutaor 
in the time of the Emperor ShAh ’Alnmgfr. 
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The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 89 6 
square miles, of which 50*8 were cultivated, 14*1 cul* 
Ares, retenae, and rent, 24*7 barren ; the entire area paying Gov- 

ernment revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whe- 
ther land-revenae or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, 
but not water-rates) was Rs. 59,680 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 70,139. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 91,596. 

The population recorded in 1872 was 26,646 (12,637 females^, and in 1881 
it had risen to 26,784 (13,169 females). The Hindu 
Fopulstion. portion of the population at the latter census couhisted 

of Brahmans, 3,150 (1,601 females); Rdjputs, 5,673 (2,571 females); Bauids, 866 
(434 females); and “other castes,” 14,257 (7,169 females). The Muhammadan 
population consisted of Sunnis 2,837 i 1,394 females and Sbids 1 (male). 
There were no Christians, Sikhs, or Jains. Classified according to occupation, 
the population consisted of 698 zamindars, 6,117 cultivators, and 19,969 persooB 
of other occupations. The most numerous classes are Rdjputs, Brahmans, 
Eewats, and Chamars. The number of the population to the square mile is 

m 

The parganah belongs almost entirely to the Jumna tract, which consists 

_ , of calcareous soil, is very liable to injury from the 

Physical features. , ^ • 

growth of Jeans grass, and is without inears of irriga- 
tion. There is, however, a fine and extensive tract of tardi land in the Jumna, 
which produces good spring crops. 

The commuaicatioBs of the parganah have been noticed iu the description 
CommunicBtioos. given of parganah Ghazipur. 

Water lies at a depth of from 70 to 90 feet below the surface, and 
Irrigatioa practically no irrigation from wells, jhils^ or 

tanks. 

The most important soils in the parganah are sandy loam {j^gon\ Pdndd- 
Jumna tardi, dry loam, and land subject to fluvial 
action {kachhdr). The percentages of the total area 
covered by these soils are respectively about 21, 19, 16, 14, and 11. 

The autumn and spring crops cover almost equal areas. Judr covers 
nearly 19 per cent., hdjra about 15 per cent., and cot- 
ton about 10 per cent., of the cultivated area. The 
greater part of the area cultivated for the spring harvest is occupied by gram 
and birra, which respectively cover 25 and 20 per cent, of the area sown for 
both harvests. 
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CnltiTfttors. 


The land was owned at settlement by the following classes : - R&jput8*(41*6 
Landholders and their per cent.), Brahmans (25*7 percent.', Musalmins (21 
**“®^** per cent.), Kfiyatbs ill 1 per cent.), and Rastogfs (0‘6 

per cent) The prevalent form of tenure was the taminddri tenure. The num- 
her of estates is now 90. 

Proprietors cultivated as sir as large a proportion as 31 ‘6 per cent, of the 
cultivated area, while tenants with rights of occupancy 
cultivated 44*2, and tenants-at^will 24 2 per cent The 
cultivating proprietors were mainly Rnjpnts and Musalmdns. The tenants 
with rights of occupancy were chieily R:\jput8, Brahmans, Kewats, and Ahirs, 
and the tenant s-at- will lUjpiits, Brahmans, and Kewats The rental assumed 
for purposes of assessment was Ha. 123,169. The recorded rent-roll is at pre- 
sent Rs. 91,596. 

The parganah was managed after the cession till 1809 by Naw4b Bdkar 

. ’All Kh&n. The successive assessments that have been 

Fiscal history. 

fixed since the cession were as follows:^ 

Iff Httiment ind uUlemtiti Srd aetdement ith aeitUmeni SfA afidtnmt 
(1801). (1606). (1608). (ISIS). (1840). 


altsr rerisioo* 

Bs. Rs Bf. Bs. Rs. 

.69,681 66,394 69,709 79,158 71,615 

With the exception of parganah Gh&sipur, this parganah felt the pressure 
of the last assessmeot more severely than any other part of the district. The 
revenue was reduced at the sixth settlement by 16'6 per cent, on the revenue 
of 1340. It had in 1873 been found necessary to reduce the revenue by 5*4 per 
ceut., pending the assessment of the parganah by the settlement officer. The 
revenue stands at present at Rs. 59,630, its incidence on the cultivated acre 
being Rs* 2. 

Mataar.-^Village in parganah Mutanr, tahsil Gb^zipur, distant 14 miles 
from Ghdzipnr, and 13 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25®-47 -30" ; longitude 80®- 
41^-10^. Population 1,101 (530 females), prevailing caste Brahmans. The 
place was the residence of Abdul Sam4d Khdo, the nazim of Sb6h ’Alamgir. 

Naraini. — Village in parganah Haswa, tabsfi Fatehpur, distant 1 7 miles 
from the district head-quarters. Latitude 25®-44'-12^ ; longitude 31®-2^-25"» 
Population 2,212 (1,018 females', prevailing caste Brahmans. Said to have 
been founded 500 years ago by one llarain. There is a large bi-weekly 


Biarket. 

Baiupiir Thariaon *— Village in parganah Haswa, tahsil Fatehpur, oQ 
the Grand Trunk Road, about 12 miles from Falehpnr. Latitude 25®-51'-irr 
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longitude Population 3,679 (1,740 females\ prevailing claas 

Lorlh^. There is an encamp! ng-gronnd for troops, a drst-class police-statioo,. 
and a district post-office. The place is the head-quarters of a talnka of fiiseo, 
B4jput8. A religious fair is held in April. 

Ramua Panthua. — Village in tahsil and parganab Fatehpur,* distant 3^ 
miles from the district head-quarters. Latitude 25°-52'-30"; longitude 30®- 
52'-43'\ Population 2,670(1,302 females), prevailing caste li^jputs. 

Rain.*— Village in parganah Mutuur, tahsil GhazSpur, distant 14 miles from 
Ghfizipur, and 18 from Fatehpur. Population 982 (444 females), chiefly 
PAjputs. It was a large and important place in former times. The ruins of a 
fort built by the Saraogi proprietors still remain. The village came into the 
hands of some Buis Rdjputs, two and a half centuries ago. In later times it 
was acquired by a family of Dikhits, whose descendants still own it. 

Rari, — Village on the Jumna in parganah Ekdala, tahsil Khakrerfl, 5 
miles distant from Khakreru, and 28 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25®-38'-10''5 
longitude 81®-7'-12'^. Population 1,393 (673 females), chiefly Brahmans. 
The village was the head-quarters of the dmil under native rule, and gave its 
name to what is now known as parganah Ekdala. The zamind&rs of the 
estate are said to have been most refractory, and in the time of Shnjd’- 
nd'-daula they openly resisted the authority of the Government officers. It 
was owing to their action that the head-quarters of the parganah were removed 
to Ekdala. 

Sah. — Large village in parganah Xy4h S&h, tahsil Ghdzipur, distant 7 miles 
from Fatehpur, and 5 from Ghdzipiir. Latitude '25®-52 '-5;/ ; longitude 80® 45'- 
46^. Population 3,385(1,665 females), prevailing class Abirs. There is a 
parganah school and an imperial post-office. The fort of the place is said to 
have been built by a Bais B&jput. There is a bi-weekly market. 

Sangaon.— Village in tahsil and parganah Fatehpur, distant 4 miles from 
Fatehpur, on the Grand Trunk Road. Latitude 25®-58^-12^; longitude 
80®-50'-l^. Population 1,936 (968 females), chiefly Miisalm&ns. 

Sankha. — Village in tahsil and parganah Qhazipnr, distant 13 miles from 
Fatehpur, and 4 from Gh&zipur. Latitude 25®-47'-i 1"; longitude 80®-44^ -34' 
Population 2,262 (1,060 females), prevailing caste RAjputs. There is a 
bi-weekly market, and in September a fair, lasting two days, is held, at which 
wrestling is the chief aronsement. 

Saranli. — Village in parganah Ekdala, tahsil KhakrerA, distant 22 milei 
from Fatehpur, and 4^ from Rhakrerd. Latitude 25®-40^-21^; longitude 
81®- '-19^. Population 3,228 (1,645 females), prevailing class LodbAs. 
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Sarkandi.-— Village in parganah and tahsil Gh&zipar, eituated on the 
banks of the Jumna^ 15 miles from Fatehpur, and 6 from Gh5zfpur. Laii- 
,tade 2o®-44}'-32^ ; longitude 80*-57 '-4^. Population 2,409 (1,127 females/, 
prevailing caste Brahmans. 

Saunt-Jot. — Village in parganah Hathg&on, tahsil Khiiga, 10 miles 
from Patehpur, and 5 from Kh^ga. Latitude 25‘’-50'-46'' ; longitude SI®- 
5^*9^. Population 2,216 (1,074 females), prevailing class Gham4rs. 

Shahbazpur.— Village in parganah Tappa J4r, tahsil Kali^npur, 13 
miles from Fatehpur, and 7 from Bindki, Latitude 25®-55'-40^ ; longi- 
tude 80%39' -35". Population 1,203 (567 females), chiefly Kurmis and Baui^« 
There is a police-outpost. A good market is held here. 

Shiur^jpur. — Village in parganah Bindki, tahsil Kalianpur, situated on 
the Ganges, 22 miles from Fatehpur, and 7 from Bindki. Latitude 26®- 
10'-20^ ; longitude 80®-38'-30^. Population 1,425 (652 females), chiefly 
Brahmans. The place is the resort of Gangdputras and the scene of the 
largest fair that takes place in the district. It is held at the Puranmdii of 
E4rtik (October-November). There are some fine buildings and ghdts belong- 
ing to- the Gangdputras. 

Syauli. ^Village in tahsil and parganah Kora, distant 21 miles from 
Fatehpur, and 8 from Jah&nabad. Latitude 25’^-59'-28" ; longitude 80®- 
30'-45''. Population 2,807 (1,391 females), prevailing caste Rfijputs. 

Tappa Jar.— -Southern parganah of tahsil Kalianpur, bounded on the 
north by parganahs Bindki and Kdtia Gnnir, on the east by parganahs Fateh- 
pur and Xyah S4h, on the west by tahsil Kora, and on the south by the Jumna 
and parganah Mutaur, 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 

• ^ 107-5 square miles, of which 60*1 were cultivated. 

Area, revenue, and rent. ’ 

14*3 cultivable, and 33*1 barren ; the entire area paying 

Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advan- 
tage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 94,550 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Bs. 110,370. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 164,244. 

In 1872 the population was recorded as 39,642 (18,571 females). In 

Population ^ females). Thfi 

Hindu portion of the population consisted of Brah- 
mans, 3,662 (1,751 females); Rfijputs, 2,962 (1,381 females); Banids, 1,585 
(757 females) ; And other castes,’* 24,463 (11,907 females). The Muhammap 
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dans were Sunnis 4,486 (2,300 females), and Sbf&s 184 (94 females). Tliere 
were no Ohristiaus, Sikhs, or Jains. Classified according to ooonpation, there 
were 175 zamindars, 11,791 cultivators, and 25,376 persons of other ooonpa« 
tinns. The most numerous clssses are Kurmfs, Brahmans, Chamdrs, and 
B^jputs. The number of the population to the square mile is 348. 

The parganah is divided into two unequal parts by the Rind, which enters 

Physical featares centre of its western boundary and falls into 

the Jumna in its south-eastern corner. On each side 
of the river for miles there are deep ravines, which carry off the superfluons* 
water in the rains, and afford in parts, where they are covered with thick 
jangle, a favourite retreat for wild animals. The Kind receives the waste water 
from the Ganges canal at Cawnpore, and consequently has a full stream even 
in the hottest weather. It is picturesquely wooded in parts, and its ravines are 
near the cultivated valleys dotted with villages and ruins of Gautam forts. 
Beyond the raviny tract round the Bind the conntry is on the north and east a 
plain of loam soil with clay beds, the soil becoming lighter as the ravines are 
approached. To the south and west of the Rind tract the soil is entirely 
difierent, being calcareous and like that in Bundelkhand. Near the d umna 
there are extensive ravines and the country is but thinly populated, but the 
tardi land along the river bed is of great fertility. 

The parganah is not so well provided with, means of communication as 
are other parts of the district. The eastern corner 
Communications. parganah is traversed by the metalled road 

running from the Jumna to Bindki and Mauhar, and the northern border is 
skirted by the old imperial road. An nnmetalled road runs through the 
centre of the parganah from Fatehpnr to Hamirpar,. but it is impassable in 
the rains and the villages to the south and west of the Rind are almost cut off 
from communication during that season* 

In the country north and east of the Rind water is found at a depth of 
from 30 to 40 feet from the surface. In the traot to 
Irrigation. south and west of the river water is 60 to 90 feet 

from the surface, and irrigation is almost unknown. The parganah drains 
rapidly, and there is little facility for irrigation from ihUi, At the time of 
settlement there were 344 masonry wells irrigating 3,807 acres, and 716 
earthen wells irrigating 4,091 acres. 

The prevalent soils are irrigated ddmat covering 19 per cent, unirri^ 
gated ddmat covering 24 per cent., sfpon, irrigated and 
unirrigated, covering 16 per oenij and Pindii cover* 
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Crops. 


ing 11 per cent, of the cultivated area. There is also a considerable Extent 
of refuse gravelly soil (rdkar) and hard black tenacious soil (kdbar)* 

Autumn crops cover about 38 per cent., and spring crops 62 per cent 
of the cultivated area. The chief crops and the per- 
centages of the cultivated area that they cover are 
Urra (43 per cent.\ judr (10 per cent.), rice (9 per cent.), cotton (84 per cent,), 
wheat (8 per cent.), and gram (7 per cent.). 

The landholders consisted at settlement of the following classes in the 

Landholders and their following percentages 
tenures. 


Cla»9, 


Percentage. 

Class. 


Percentage. 

Musalm&aa 

•«« 

•M 08 

Banias 

•9* 

9 

Rijputs 

•« 

... 10 

Kalals 

I*. 

. 3 

Eayathf 

•t* 

... 10 

Kurmis 


» 2 

Brahmans 


... 6 





Coltivatois. 


The remainder was held by Bhats and Khatris. The parganah was once a 
Gautam possession, and many of the Musalmhns, now owning portions of it, 
are descended from converts from that tribe. The Mnsulm4ns have lost 18 
per cent, of their possessions since 1840. Of 132 estates no less than 120 were 
held at settlement under the zaminddri tenure, while 6 were held in perfect and 
6 in imperfect patHddri. Thirty-one estates belonged to proprietors (owning 
more than one estate), 55 to dne owner, or bodies of loss than six sharers; and 
46 to proprietary bodies containing more than six shares. The number of 
estates is now 172. 

Of the cultivated area 5*6 per cent, only was held as sir^ 71*5 per cent, by 
tenants with rights of occupancy, and 22*9 per cent, 
by tenants-at-will. The chief cultivators of sir were 
Musalmdns, H&jputs, and Brahmans ; the classes who held the most land with 
rights of occupancy were Rajputs, Kurmis, Brahmans, and Musalmans; and the 
chief classes of tenants-at-will were, in the order named, Kurmfs, Brahmans, 
B4jpats, and Musalm&ns. The estimated rental, taken by the settlement 
officer for purposes of assessment, was Hs. 185,130. The present recorded rent- 
roll is Bs. 164,244. 

The parganah was originally part of parganah Kora, from which it was 
separated in 1772. The name is derived from the vil- 
lage Jar, which belonged to a Ban-Muslim Gantam 
in the reign of Akbar. Before the cession the parganah was farmed to Mir 
Almas *Ali Kh4n, who sublet it to Zain-ul-abdin ElAn. The successive set- 
tlements that occurred after the cession have been described in the fiscal his* ^ 

19r 


riical history. 
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tory of the district. The revenue assessed on Tappa J4r at eac^ of tbaae 
assessments was as follows : — 


Ist settlement 

Snd settlement 

3rd settlement 

4tb settlement 

0th> settleaent 

(1801). 

(18U6). 

(1808). 

(1819). 

(1840) 

after reVisibo. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

66.400 

66,169 

109,099 

110,219 

112,041 


The demand fixed at the fifth settlement pressed most severely on this parganah. 
The old proprietors were embarrassed and rents were at the highest pitch. A 
summary reduction of Bs. 890 was made in revenue before the last settlement 
began. The revenue was ultimately reduced by 15*8 per cent. It now stahdis 
at Bs. 94,550 and its inoidenco is Bs. 2-9>10 on the cultivated acre. 

Umraundi Kalianpnr.— Head-quarters of tahsil Kalianpur, situated on the 
Grand Trunk Boad in parganah Kutia Gunir, 16 miles from Fatehpur. Lati- 
tude 26°-3'-0''; longitude 80°-42'-0". Population 1,170 (509 females), chiefly 
Knrmis and Brahmans. There are, in addition to the tahsfli, a first-class 
police-station and an imperial post-office. 

Zafarabad.— Village in parganah Kfitia Gunfr, tahsil Kali&npur, 15 miles 
from Fatehpur and 1 from Bindki. Latitude 26°-0'-43*97"; longitude 80®- 
38^-3 87". Population 2,251 (1,127 females)j prevailing class Kurmis. Is a 
station of the Great Trigonometical Survey. 
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A. 

*Abdal Majid, fl2. 

Aboriginal inhabitants, 163. 

Abnl Fail, 160. 

Administrative sub divisions, 2 } changes in, 3. 
Agra Canal, see Canal 
AMrs, 76, 76. 

Ahlvasf Briihnians, 69. 

Ahmad Shih Durdnf, 162, 

Ain-uAkbar(f 3, 163. 

Akbar, 160, 182. 

A kbarpur, village 31. 

Akhallnand Gos&in, 82. 

Akos, village, 171. 

Alienations, 123, 128. 

Alig.irh district, 6. 

Allen, Mr., 144. 

Animal kingdom, 37. 

Anjangdon, tieaty of, 6, 117,163. 

Xr Lashkarpur, domain of, 6. 

Archeology, 69. 

Architecture, 86. 

Area of the district, 2, 1 16. 

Arfng, parganah, 6, 7; village, 34, 172. 

Aru4 village, 173. 

Xsaf Khan, SI, 16.S. 

Aursoglbid, village, 173. 

Aiirangzeh, 4, 173. 

XzaiQ Khsn, 61 ir Muhammad Bakir, see /rd- 
Hat Khdn. 

Xzamabad, hostel at, 31. 

B. 

B&d, village, 31 
Bahta, ferries at, .33. 

Bainwif weed, 14, 16, 203. 
fiaiza Bal, Marhatta princess, 6, 6. 

Bajani, village, 173. 

BalarAm, 8 

Baldeo or Baladeva, town, 34, 174. 

Baldeva Sink, 189. 

Balia nil, Marhatta prinocss, 6, 186. 

Bdngafj 9. 

Bani&s, 74. 

Barahn&, village, 28, 34. 174. 

Barauth, village, 176. 

Barren lands, 14. 

Barsfina. village, .34 16.3, 176. 

6ars4im hills, 10, 12. 
fiathan, village, 84, 177. 

Berf, village, 178. 

Bernirr, quoted, ai, 213, 

Best, Mr., 214. 

Bhadlya, ferries at, 83. 

Bhagwant Sinh, raja, 119. 

Bbainsa, railway station, 34. 


fihartpur, r^jds of, 186, 18A 
fihartpur army, 165. 

Bhaugaon ferries at, 33. 

Bis&war, village, 178. 

Blights, 56. 

Boddam, Mr., 196. 

Boiilderson, Mr , 1 2flL 
Boundaries of the district, 2. 

Brdhman landowners, 70, 

Brahmanism, 97. 

Brdhmaus, 65, 67. 

Brajmandal, 7, 8. 

Brass, figures, manufacture of, 215. 

Bricks, 66. 

Bridges, .33. 

BriuUdban, town, 18, 34, 93, 178. 

Building materials, 55. 

Buildiugs, religious, 85. 

Burlton, Mr., 167. 

0 . 

Camping grounds, 11. 

Canal, the Agra, II, l5, 22, 2.3, 46, 181, 207, 
Canals, influence of on health, 26. 
Cantonmeuts, 217. 

Castes, 63, 67. 

Census of 1861, 6i. 

Chaitanya, followers of, 103. 

Chamars, 76. 

Charan Pahfir, 11, 177. 

Chaube Brdbnians, 69. 

Chaudhri Daiilat Sinh, of Ral, 74. 
Chanmuha, village, 31, .32, 34, 183. 

CliawdrI, niaunds, 92. 

Chhata, tahsil, 163; town, 31, 34, 186. 
Christian missions, 105. 

Chumiid Bui, 5, G. 

Churamnni, ddt, 161. 

Churn)ura, ferries at, 33. 

Civil and criminal justice, jurisdiction of, 2» 
Civil officials, 7. 

Civil station, 217. 

Climate, 34. 

Colvin, Mr. ISlUot, 166. 

Combermere, Lord, 164. 

Commons, 10. 

Communications, 27. 

Cotton, 42. 

Cotton, Colonel, 1 70. 

Courts, magisterial and revenue, 7 * 

Crime statistics, 116. 

Crop.s, 40. 

Cruickshank, Mr., 108. 

Cuckoo-forcBt, ll. 

Cultivating classes, condition of, 138, 
Cultivation, 47, 65. 

Cunningham, General, 156. 

Customs, 97. 
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D. 

DaAar or hollows, 10. 

Damdatni, 32. 

Dashwood, Mr. 10, 66, 169. 

Daulat Rfio Sindhifi, 163, 178. 

Daulat Sinh Ohaudhri, 7«. 

Dajft Rfttn, r&jd, 119. 

Deaths by wild animals, 87* 

Debi Sinh, 169. 

Dennyss, Captain, 169. 

Deokaran, 170. 

Devotees, 83. 

Dhdrdhurdf 19. 

J)ho, 12. 

Dhdndar ndld, 20. 

Dhusars, 77. 

Distances, table of, 34. 

District staff, 7. 

Dotfina, village, 31. 

Du Boigne, General, 206, 225. 

Dunetia, domain of, 6. 

Dwelliogs, 86. 

E. 

Education, 100. 

Elliot, Sir a, 72, 73,168« 

Emigration, 84. 

Epidemic diseases, isi. 

Ewen, Mr. John, 106. 

Excise, 149. 

F. 

Ea-Hian, 167. 

Fairs, 14 1. 

Faiz ’AH Khdn, Sir, 133. 

Famines, 21, 48. 

Farah, town, 84, 187. 

Ferries, 33. 

Fiscal history, 117. 

Floods, 21, 56. 

Food, 97. 

Forts, 96 

Fuller, Mr. J. B.> 138. 

G. 

Oadarfas or Gararids, 77. 

Gang&dhar Pandit, 183. 

Ganges canal, Mat branch of, 10, 24, 203. 
Oardya, ferries at, 33. 

Gaurud Rdjpdts, 78. 

Ghansyaiu binh, Jdt, ISO. 
liibbon, Mr., 166. 

Girdbar Lil Gosdin, 82. 

Gtri Raj, 186, 206. 

Giro!, village, US. 

Gobardhan, parganah, 6 ; village, 34, 94, 188. 
Gobiud Dds, Seth, 166, 172. 

Qbbind Sinh, rdjd of Q&thras, 78. 


Goknl, town, 88, 189. 

Gosdin, Akhalanand,82;Qirdhar lil, tdtU 
Grass, 58. 

Gracing grounds, 14. 

Greeks at Mnttra, 155. 

Grierson, Mr. G. A., 111. 

Orowse, Mr., 66, 69, 73, 74, 99, 172, 178, 175, 
178. 

Gdjara, 78. 

Gurgaon, 4, 6. 

H. 


Hailstorm, 36. 

Hamida Begam, 187. 

Hari Das Swami, followers of, 104. 

Hari Vans, 1«3. 

Harvey, Mr. G. F., 166, 167. 

Hathand, village, 190. 

Hdthras, railway station, 28. 

Heber, Bishop, 9. 81. 

Herd-circle or Braj^mandal, 8. 

Hill, Mr. S. A., 36. 

Hills, 11. 

History, of the district, 163 ; of Muttra city, 
216. 

Hoernic, Dr. A. F. Rudolf, 111. 

Holkur, 172. 

Honse-tnx towns, 149. 

Hwen Thiang, 157. 

1 . 


Ibrihfm Shih, 187. 

Income-tax, 149. 

India vera, 80. 

Indo-Scytbians, 166. 

Infanticide, 116. 

Infirmities recorded in 1861 census, 68. 
Interest, 146. 

Irddat Khan, 83. 
irrigation, 26. 

’Itlar Sher Kbdn, 81, 82, 196.^ 

J. 

Jseqnemont, quoted, 8, 84, 

Jadnn Rdjpdts, 72, 

Jagdispur, 70. 

Jahangir, 82, 100. 

Jail, 116. 

Jains or Sardogfs, 74. 

Juit, village, 34, 190. 

Jalesar, tahsil, 7 ; village, 27, 84, 190. 

! Janidipnr, hostel at, 3i ; mound at, 90. 
Jami’ Masjid, 93 211. 

Jasardj, Kachhwdha, 190* 

Jats, 4, 10, 20, 79, 131. 

Jawahir Sinh, 162. 

Jawara, village, IDO. 

Jhandawai, village, 191. 

Jhirnd, stream, 9, 21, 223.. 

Joyce»Mr., 166. 
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Judicial statistics, 160. 
JumoA rirer, 8, 18, 19, 43. 
Jomnd Bdgh, S14. 

K. 


Eftmar, town, 84, 191. 

Kanjanli, village, 191. 

Kankali tila, 91. 

Kankar^ 13,67. 

KuDRa, 164. 

Karshri, village, 191. 

Eatr4 mound, 91. 

KhatrUi 18, 19, 

Eayaths, 80. 

Kesava Deva, S13. 

Khddar, 9. 

Khaira, village, 84, 199. 

Xhandauli, parganah, 4 . 

Khardl, ferries at, 33. 

Kharon, stream, 293. 

Ehw4ja ’Itib&r Khdn, see *liihdr Shir Khdn» 
KUhori, rani, 163. 

Koils, ferries at, 83. 

Koila-jhil, 26. 

Kol or Koil, sarkdr, 4. 

Kotfs, 81. 

Rob!, tahsil, 199 ,* town, 84, 196. 

Kottan, 196. 

Krishn Chandra SInh, see Ldta Bdbd. 
Krishna, 8. 15.3, 216. 

Kshatrias, origin of, 64. 

Kshfr Sfigar, 174. 

Runwar Dildar Xli Khdn, 166. 

Knlchand, 169. 

Eundan Li). Shah, 180. 

Kursaoda, town, 84, 197. 

L. 


Lachhman Sinh, J4t, 6, 6. 

JLaet, John de, quoted, 80. 

Lake; Lord, 6, 6, 163, 179. 

Lakes or lagoons, 26. 

Lila Bibi, SO, 184, 186. 

Landholding castes, 199. 

Land-tax, remissions of, 20. 

Language, 110. 

Leading families, 13(k 
License-tax, 149. 

Lime, 67. 

Literature, 114. 

Local rates and self-government, 147. 
Lowlands, IS. 

M. 

Mackenzie, Mr. Holt, 6. 

Madhupnri, village, 4. 

Madhva Vaisbnavas, 101. 

Madim, domain of, 6. 

Magheri, village, 197. 


Magistrates, native honorary, 7. 

Mahaban, tahsfl, 197 ; town. 7, 18,34, 96^ fOO, 
Mahant Banmili Charan, 89. 

Mahdvodthi 86. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 150, 200. 

Majhoi, village, 33, 34, 201. 

Malkanis, 63 

Man Sinh, raji, 188, 213. 

Manasi Ganga, 188, 189. 

Mangi L&l, 170. 

Minikpur, village, 201. ^ 

Manufactures, 141. 

Marhattas, 6, 10, 168. 
ilfarmar or marble, 17. 

Mat, tahsil, 209 ; town, 7, 18, 34, 905. 
McConaghey, Mr., 125. 

Measures, 146. 

Medical charges, 161. 

Mendu, railway station, 28. 

Mir Ji, 229. 

Mirhdvali, village, 206. 

Money-lending, 146. 

Monuments, Greek, 166. 

Mortiility, in 1878, 6:i ; in 1879, ibid. 

Mosque of Aurnngzcb, 213. 

Moti JMI, 202. 

Muhatlda of nrinddban, 179 ; of Muttra, 210. 
Muir, Lr.. 63 note. 

Mulberry, 30 

Mnnicipnlilies, 149, 182, 196, 216. 

Muntifit 7. 

Miirsan, parganah. 4. 

Musalm&ns, 83, 132. 

Mustufapur, treaty of, 5. 

Mutiny of 1857, 164. 

Muttra or Mathuri, tah.sil, 206 j city, 6, 10, 
18,92, 209. 

I Muttra* A chhnerd railway, 28. 

Muttra-llatbras railway, 27. 


N. 


Najaf Rhdn, Shdh Xiam’s minister, 8, 
Nandgdon, hill, 1] ; village, 34, 218. 
Narhauli, ferries at, 3.3. 

Naugama, village, 219. 

Navigation, 26. 

Navigation channel, 29. 

Newspapers, 114. 

Nimbdrak Vaisbnavas, 101# 

Nim</fioTi, village, 919. 

Nil drat 9. 

Nixon, Captain, 165, 166. 

Nob lagoon, 13, 19, 26,209# 

Noh Jbii, village, 84, 96, 219. 

N6r Jahin, 160. 


0 . 


Ocevpations, 83. 
01, village, 84, 220. 
Oleander, 9. 
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P. 

Pacbaurfs, 70. 

Paohawar, Tillage, 290. 

Paha parjand, term explained, 91. 

Paig&OD, Tillage, 990. 

PalHOD, Tillage, 84. 

Panchvinsa Brdhmana, 64. 

Pinig&on, Tillage, 33, 290. 

Pareh, term explained, 17. 

Farkham, Tillage, 34, 990. 

Pasturages, 14 
Fathw4ha, stream, 9, 91. 

Perron, General, *!i25. 

Phaleii, village, 34, 291. 

Phondar, Tillage, 221. 

Physical features, 9 
PUipd, term explained, 14. 

Pipat, 8. 

Pisaya camping-ground at, II. 

Plantation, 14. 

Police, 116. 

Population, 2, 59. 

Post-office, 1 16. 

Prefectures, 3. 

Prices, 1 44. 

Printing presses, 114. 

Public instruction, 107. 

PdlaU 18 . 

Purshotam Lai, 89. 

Pdth, 13. 

Q 

Quarters, of Brindaban, 179 i of Muttra, 210. 

B. 


Padhi, favourite mistress of Krishna, 19. 
H4dha Krishn, setb, 160. 

Badha Ktind, village, 221. 

B&dhd Vallabhf Vaishnavas, 108 
liaghundth Sinh, 166, 167, 168. 

Bail, 27. 

Bainfall, 84, 36. 

Bdjgiri or Annakut range, 13. 

Bdjpdt clans, 71, 73. 

B4I, village, 84,229. 

Bam Bakhsh, 172. 

Randhtr Sinh, 189. 

Bangachdrya Swdmf, 172, 181. 

Baui Sdhib Kunwar, 186. 

Banjit Sinh, rdjd of Bhartpnr, 6, 163. 
Rankauii, village, 19. 

Ranmast Khdn, 119. 

Basulpnr, village, 34, 222. 

Bdya, town, 28, 34, 223. 

Ravines, 10, 14, 19, 21. 

Razd Kuii Bf g, 6. 

Registration, 150. 

Religion, 97. 

Bent-rates, 194. 


Rents, 116, 187. 

Berenne, 116, 126. 

River crossings, 83. 

River ghdts, 181. 

Roads, 29. 
hOp Rdm, 176, 177. 

a 


Sa’dabdd, tahsil, 223 ; town, 84, 226. 

Sa'd-nllah Khdn, 4, 226. 

Sahdr, parganah, 186 ; town, 84, 327« 

Sdhpau, town, 34, 227. 

Sakhrat 17. 

Sakrdyd, ferries at, 33. 

Salaipur Chandwdra, 70. 

Salim Shah, 229. 

Sandstone, 66. 

Sanitary statistics, 161. 

Sarddr Jahdn Khdn, 162. 

Sarpat grass, 11. 

Salt Biirj, 92. 

Sawai Jai Sinh, 21S. 

Scarcities, 64. 

Schools, 107. 

Sehi, village, 228. 

Seths, 1.30. 

Shdh Jahdn, 4, 226. 

Shdhpur. parganah, 4 ; village, 5, 83, 228. 
Shergarh, parganah, 186 ; town, 34, 299. 

Sher Shdh, 31, 160, 188, 229. 

Sikandar Lodi, 160. 

Sikandar Shdh, 187. 

Sindhid, 6, l^6. 

Siva Tdl, 93 
Siydrd, ferries at, 33. 

Societies, literary and religious, 1 14 . 

Soils, 12, 13. 

Sonaf, village, 980 
Sonkb, town, 34, 280. 

Sonsa, considered part of British territory from 

18U6, 6. 

Sri Vaishnavas, 100. 

Stamps, 150. 

Stone-carving, 216. 

Siidras, origin of, 66. 

Suraj Mai, 16, 162, >87. 

Siirir, village, 84, 231. 

T. 


Tdrikh-i’Ddudi, 160. 

TaroH, village, 281. 

Telegraph, 116 

Temple of Harideva, 189 ; of Krishn Chand- 
ramd, 180 ; of Rddhd Raman, ibid ; of Hddhd 
ludra Kishor, tdtdf of Rddhd Gopdl, 181 } 
of Rangjf, 180. 

Tenures, 136. 

Thorn, Major qnoted, 36. 

Thornhill, Mr, Mark, 164, 168, 169, 170, 216. 

Tieffienthaler, 32. 

Tiles, 68. 
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Tod, Colonel, 79. 
Towns tnd Tillages, 89. 
Trade, I88, 182, S16. 
Trees, 36. 

Tjler, Mr., 186, 199. 


U. 


t^Tsar, 18 , 


V. 


Vaccination. 152. 

Vaishnava sects, 98. 

Vaisyas, 64. 

Vallabh4ch4rya VaishnaTas, 101. 
Villages and towns, 85. 

Visr^nt Qhit. 213. 

Vital statistics, 163. 


w. 

Wages, US. 

Wall, or broad belt of sand, 11. 
Water-level 16. 

Water-rate, in 1879-80, 24. 

Weeds, 55. 

Weights, 146. 

Well-sinking, 16. 

Wells, 45. 

Wcrni, village, 231. 

Whiteway, Mr., 64, 69, 70, 73, 79, 82. 
Wilson, Professor, quoted, 98. 

Wood, 57. 

Y. 

Yamun4, sister of Yam, 18. 

z. 

Zabit4 Khun, 176. 

Zenkar, llov. P. M., 105. 

Zimmer’s Lift ta ilncirnt /ndia, 63. 
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IJoii— /» the text, to avoid exensive corrections of proofs, the rule observed informer volumee 
pfO^^ing, generally, the mUrk for a final long vowel in vernacular names of persons and places has 
Jiegik followed, , It is the exceptions for a final vowel in such names to be short ; butf to remove any 
marts for all long vowels have been added in this Index, and the reader's indulgence 
f ii ashedfor this f requent omission in the text. 

' A. 


▲bdull&h Khan, 138. 

Administrative subdirisions, S ; changes in, 4. 
Afzalpur SatoD, village, 166. 

Agriculture, 28. 

Ahmad Khan, 143. 

Ahmadpur Pawan, village, 166. 

Akbar, 187 

Ahbar's Institutes, 3, 4. 

Ahhdrds, £6. 

Ald-ud>d{n, 62, 136. 

Allahabad, taliail, 166 j city, 169; fort, 142, 175. 
Allahabad ceded to the Bngliah, 147. 
Allahabad Charitable Assobiation, 173. 
Alexander, Lieutenant, 160. 

Alfred Park, 177. 

’AH Kulf Khan, 137. 

Alienations, ilo. 

Alwaraj/H/, 6, 11. 

Ananchho jAH, 11. 

Andhiiwan, village, 180. 

Animal kingdom, 34. 

Antiquities, 61. 

Arall, parganah, see Karchhana tahsilf village, 
180. 

Area of the district, 2, 96* 

Asoka 134. 

Asoko’s pillar, 62. 

AardwS kaldn, village, 180. 

Atharban, parganah, 18.1, 199. 

B. 

Bdbar, 137. 

Bach Pahdrf, battle of, 144. 

Bairagia, stream, 17. 

Bais Hdjputs, 45. 

Biji Kdo, 140. 

Bdkar 'AH, nawab, 63, 96. 

BaiwantSinb, |42. 

Banias, 48. t' 

Banks of Allahabad, 173. ' 

BArah, tahsil and parganah, 181 j town, 184 ; 
rAjfia of, 1 10. 

Barlhi Patti, village, 163, 

Baraut, village, 164. 

Barethi, village, 184. 

Barker, Major-General Sir Robert, 147. 

B«rnA0| itream, 17. 


Biirokhar, taluka, 184 ; village, ibid. 

Barren lands, lo. 

Hilan, stream, 16, 
licnares, raja of, 48 
Henctt, Mr. \V.C.,.43. 

Benson, Mr ,121. 

Biiaiydcliara tenures, 108. 

Bharatganj, town, 185. 

Bliars, 4.3 

Bharwail, village, 186. 

Bhila, village, 60, 185. 

Bhontd, term explained, 10. 

Bihi l^iUiiba, 141. 

Hikar, village, 185. 

Birds, 20. 

Bisen Hdjputs, 46. 

Blights, .33. 

Boundaries of the district, 2. 

Brahmans, 47. 

Bridges, 20. 

Buffaloes, 24. 

Building materials, 37. 

Buildings, religious, 68. 

Bullocks, H. 

Buxdf, Baxar, or Baksar, battle of, 146. 

0 . 

Campbell, Brigadier, 162. 

Canals, 13. 

Canning, Lord, 163. 

Cannington, 176. 

Cantonments, 176 . 

Carpenter, Mr., 102, 10.3, 126. 

Castes, 42. 

Caitle disease, 26. 

Census of 1 88 1, 38. 

Chail, parganah, see Allahabad tahsUt village, 186. 

Lhakn, 66. 

Chdndan Bdjpdts, 46. 

Charwa, village, I 86 . 

Chatrsdl Brahmans, 48, 

Ghauhdus, 46, 60. 

Chaukhandi, village, 186. 

Chaurdsi, taluka, 186. 

Chhabild Bdni, 139. 

Chhatrpat Sinh, 183, 

Chobdars, 60. 

Christiana by race, 89. 
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siege and sQrrender of, 145. 
Churihirs, 6o. 

Civil fltatioo, 176. 

Ollmate, 22 

Colonelganj, suburb of Allahabad, 179. 
Colvin, Mr A , 102. 

Communications, 17. 

Crops, 29, 81. 

Cultivation, increase and decrease of, 82. 
Cultivators, 112. 

Canniogbam, General, 62, 66, 67, 161. 
Customs, 71. 

D. 


Dabgars, 61: 

Daiya, taluka, 186, r&J& of, 110. 

Dalak i-wa-malakit 66. 

Ddraganj, suburb of Allabtibad. 168, 186. 
Ddrar.agar, town. 186. 

Ceokiciandan, Babu, 48, 96. 

Deorla, village, 70, 186. 

Dhokri, village, 166. 

Dhusars, 50. 

Dispenriaries, 192. 

Distances, table of, 21. 

District staff, 6. 

Drainage uf Allahabad city, 170. 
Droughts, 35. 

Dttbdwal, village, 187. 

Dwellings, 66. 


E. 

East Indian Railway, 17. 
Kdneation, 89. 

Elliot, Sir H., 1.97, 162. 
Emigration, 65. 
Encaniping-grounds, 20. 

Erb’s spastic paralysis, Idl. 
Excise, 128. 

Expenditure of the district, 126. 

F. 

Fab Hian, 134. 

Fairs, 12 (. 

Fallows, 11. 

Famines, 35 . 

Fatehpur collectorate formed, 147. 
Ferries, 16, 21. 

Fires Tughlak, 136. 

Fiscal history, 93. 

Fisb, 26. 

Flora, 26. 

Food, 60. 

Fort, the, 142, 176. 

Fort temple, 62. 


G. 


Ganges, river, id. 
Oarhwd fort, 66. 
Qarhw6 lake, 7, 11. 
Geology, 8. 

Ghinpur, village, 187. 


Ghosts, 61. 

Ghurpur, village, 187. 

Giridhar, 199. 

Gobri, village, 187. 

Gokains, 61. 

Government offices, 177. 

Grasses, 27. .v 

Great Trigonometrical Survey sUtions, f. 
Groves, 12. ' ; 



Hand ia, tah»il, 167; village, 189. 
HamimangiMij, village, 189. 

Marbong, Kajii, 19u. 

Havelock, General, 163. 

Health of Allahabad city, 170, 

Heights, 9, 

Hindu castes, 42. 

Hindu customs, at births, 72; at marriagei,' 
73 ; at deaths, 76. 

History, i33. ^ 

Hospitals, 1.92. 

House-tax towns, 127. 

Hughes, Dr., 79 
Hweo Thsang, 134, 162. 


I. 

Ibn Batdta, 135. 

Incomo-tax, 128. 

Infanticide, 08. 

Infirmities recorded in the 1831 census, 41. 
Interest, 125. 

Irrigation, 28. 

Ismdilganj, see Tikn. 

j. 

Jahfingfr, 137. 

Jai Cliand, 136. 

Jails, 93, 177. 

Jajman, village, 146. 

Jalal-nd-din Kbiiji, 62, 136. 

Jasra, village, 189. 

Jhih.n, 

Jhast, pargauab, 189, 207 ; town, ibid, 

Jones, Dr., quoted, 1 31. 

Judicial, statistics, 130. 

Jumna, river, 16. 

Jumna, bridge, 164. ^ 

K. 

Kachliilrs, 61. 

Kdchbfs, 49. 

Kdim Khan, 140. 

Kaimur range, 8.. 

Kajd, village, 191. 

Kalidnpur, village, 191. 

Kdliddsa, 67. 

Kalwars, 49. 

Eanchans, 61. 

Kdndus, 61. 

Kara, parganab, see Sirdthu tahstli town, 191. 
Kardr!, pargapah, 19], 198 ; village, 192. 
KarGhhandftahsn, 192; village, 194. 
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Karmi town, 194. 

: Bashii, village ia parganah Chail, 194 j dilto 
pargaoah Kara. t6sf. 

Katr&, suburb of Allahabad, 179, 194. 
JJiyaths, 48. 

■ fKf^dri peas, 32. isi. 

or.Fratishthan, old Puranic city of, 13. 
^air4garh, parganah see Afejd tah%il 
RhAiragarb, ancient parganah capital, 195. 
KhaitAi; battle of, 

Rhi&lcl, taluk«, 196. 

Klialilc8,49. 

EhatrfS) 61. 
vKbIrl, village, 196. 

Xhusrd, 1 37. 

Khusrd Bftgh, I66. 

Khwdjad-Jabln, 136. 

Kiwdf, parganah, 188, 196; village. 195. 

Koh Kldraj, village, 196. 

Rohordr or Kohrar, village, |96. 

Eols, 61. 

Korlon. village, 196. 

Koriyon, village, 196. 

KoBSm, village, 67, 196, 

Kosdmbi, ancient city of, 67. 

Kofwa, village, 196. 

Kotvrirs, 51. 

Kumhh Meld, 169. 

Kurmis, 49. 

L. 

taebagfr, batbing.place, 196. 

Lakes, 1 1. 

Land revenue of the district, 8, 98, 106. 
Language, 88. 

La par, stream, 17. 

Lawrence, Sir H., 148, 149, 162, 

Loading families, 1 00. 
iidkat 'Ali, Maulavi, 162. 

License tax, 128. 

Literature, 89. 

Loans, 126. 

Local rates and self-government, 127. 
Xuckaow, flnt treat, of, 147 i aecoud treaty 
of, ibtd, ^ 

M. 

Mngh Meld, 121. 

Mah, parganah, 188, 196 | fort, 197. 
M%ndbhdrata, 133. 

Mahabrahmans, 51. 

Mahdla, 66 , 

Mahgaon, village, 197. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 43, 52. 

Malik Chhaju, 136. 

Manauri, village, 197. 

Mdndi^ taloka, 197 ; village, ibid; rdja of, 109. 
Manjhaupur, taliBil, I97. 

Manjhanpur Pata, town, i99. 

Manorial dues, 116. 

Manserlt, stream, 17. 

Mansetha, village, |58. 

MAoufactures, lie. 


Manuring, 29. 
in Markets, |20. 

Marwdris, 61, 

Mau-Aimd. town, SOO. 

May, Dr., 171. 

Mayne, Mr, 163. 

Mayo Hall, 178. 

Me^ures, 125. 

Meja taiisil, 200; village, ibid, 

Mius, 51. 

Mewdtis, 61, 62. 

Military force, 6. 

Miohar, village, 203. 

Mirzapur Cliauhdri, parganah, 208, 2161 vil 
I lage,20.3. 

Mohaiiganj, see Go/ir{. 

I Monas llajpuis, 45. 

Montgomery. Mr., 43, 98, I P.3, 202. * 

Motiganj, see Allalmbad cihj, 

Mnfti-ka-purwa, t!(),3 

61iihammiidan custom’s, at births, 77 i at mar 
riages, 79 ) at deaths, 8i. 

N. 

Nahwdi, village, 204. 

Naini, village, 204. 

Nandbansis, 61. 

Wtinwrak Kajptjts, 46, 46. 

Nard, village, 204. 

Kasir-ud-din Mahmud, 185. 

Nasratpur, village, 153. 

Nats, 61. 

Navieation, 18, H, I7. 

SOI, *14 ; *i||agp, 208. 

Neill, Colonel, i61. 

Newspapers, 172. 

O . 

Occupations, 68. 

P. 

Pabhosa, village, 205. 

Pahhosa hill, 7, igg. 

Pachchhini Saririi, village, 206. 

Pauasu village, J06. 

Panchal, kingdr3ni of, 134, 

Pdnfpat, battle of, 143. 

Parihar Uajpuls, 46. 

PasiH, 49. 

Piillians, 62. 

Phaphamau, suburb of Allahabad, 179. 2O6 
Phulpur, tahsil, 206 ; town, 908. 

Physical feature.s, 6. 

Pioneer, the, 1?2. 

Police, 92. 

Population of the district, 3 88 * 

Porter, Mr., 62, I02, 103, 124, 125 208. 
rost-oflices, 9o. 

Pragwals, 82. ^ 

Prices, 124. 

Printing presses, 172. 

Pa. a Mufit, see Aluia-hi Purmt. 

Parab Santa, village, 208. 
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ir 

Q, 

Quarters of Allahabad city, 168. 

R. 

Beceipts of the district, 126. 
hegistratioD, 129. 

BeligioD, 89. ' 

Reliuious buildinga, 68. 

Kent, 93, 115. 

. Revenue 93 ; instalments of, 106. 
Kevenuii*frce lands, 108. 

Rice, 31.*' 

Ricketts, Mr. Q H. M., 43, 44, 46, 62, 110. 
BiTcrs, 10. 

Koad>makii]g materials, 37. 

Roads, 18. 

Kumau Catholic Cathedral, 178. 

s. 

Saadat ’Ali Ehdn, 33. 

Safdar Jang. i41. 

Sainf, see Siralhu. 

Saiyid H»»rawdn, village, 209. 

Saiyids, 62. 

Saltpetre plains, 11. 

SaiQogar, village, 138. 
bainudra Gupta, i:i4 
Sanitary statUtics, 130. 

Sarai 'Akil, town, S09. 

Sard! Maiurcx, village, 2o9. 

Sarbuland Khan, 140. 

Sarwarid llrahmans, 48. 

Sasur-Khaderi, stream, 17. 

Saunrai Buzurg, village, 209. 

Scarcities, 33. 

Sch )ol statistics, 90. 

SliBhftb-iid-rlin Ghori, 44, 62, 136. 
Shahzadpur, village, 209. 

Shaikhs, 62. 

Shiurajpur, village, 210. 

Shiija-ud-dauia, 143, 144. 

Sikandra, parganah, 206, 210 ; village, flh 


Simru Gdrdi, 146. 

Singraur, village, 68, 137, 211 . 

Sirdthu, tahsil, si I ; village, 218^ 

Sirsd, tuWD, 213. 

Siwaith, village, 213. 

Snakes, 96. 

Soils, 10. 

Soirfs, 61. 

Soraon, tahsSi, 213 ; parganah, 216 ; 816. 

Sujan Dcota, temple of, 70. ^ ‘ 

Spiers, Mr., 183. 

Stamps, 129. ' 

T. 

Tikri, town, 216. ? 

Tisanitt Rajputs, 46. 

Todar Mai, Udja, 96. 

Tons, river, 16. 

Towns, 66. : ' 

Triuio, 116. 

Tfttfflo, river-borne, 116 1 road, 119; railway* 
borne, 120. 

Trees, 12, 26. 

Tupp, Mr., 126. 

u. 

Ulugh Khdn, 66, 67. 

Umrpur Niwdn, village, 816. 

V. 

Villages, 56, 66. 

w. 

WBge«, 124. 

Water-level, 12 . 

Weight, 126. 

Wheeler, General, 149. 

Wild animals, 26. 

Wilford, quoted, 62. 

Wood,#?; 

Workhouse^ 94. 
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Abdul Ghaof, Faujdfir, 110. 

Abdul Samfid SbiD, Naw&b, 4, 110, 111, 136, 

m. 

AbO 'Mohammad, 110. 

AdministratlTe inb-di?iaious, 2 ; hiatory of, 3. 
Abirf,40. 

Ahmad Bbfih, 88. 
nJ^hmad Shih Durfinl, 88. 

Ahmuty, Mr., 70. 

'Aif&win Sadfit, village, 04. 

Aiz-od-dfo, 104. 

A16«ad-dfn, 87, 110. 

Alienations, 06« 

Amanli, Tillage, 04. 

Animal kingdom, 15. 

Antiquities, 48. 

' Aram Sinh, 70, 87, 04, 1 15. 

Area of the district, s. 

Argal, rsj&B of, 70, 71 1 rule of rijaS of, 86, 87. 
Asaf*ud*daula, 70. 

Asui, village, 94. 

Asothar, village, 94 : r&jis of, 69, 70, 87,88. ' 
Aung, village, 94 ; battle of, 91, 

Aural, village, 04. 

Aurangzeb, 87, 1S4. 

AyOh S4b, parganah, 04. 

B. 

Bahr^mpur, village, 06. 

Bahda, village, 07. 

Bais BOjpfits, 35. 
fidji Rio, 87. 

Jilkar ’Ali Ehlo, Nawab, 66, 70, 71,72,96, 
106, 11], 115, 118, 120, 131, 137. 

Bakslr, battle of, 88. 

37. 

Bbagwaht Bli Ehfchar, 4, 49’, 70, 87, 88, 116. 
Bilanda, stream, 9 ; village, 97 ; battle of, 91. 
Bindki, parganah, 97 ; town, 99, 

Birds, 16. 

Bisen B&jpdta, 36. 

Boundaries of the district, 8. 

Brlhmane, 32. 

Bridges, 13. 

Buck, Mr. B. C., 60. 

Bttdhwao, village, 100, 

Building materials, 25. 

Burhln-ul^Muik, 88. 

0 . 

Canals, 9. 

Carthew, General, 91, 99. 


Castes, 30 ; ** other castes” of the census, 39 1 
unspecified” castes of the census, 42. 
Censuses, 26, 

Chandela R&jpfits, 36. 

Chandpur, village, 100. 

Chaudhrf Ata Husain, 72. 

Chauh&ii RajpOts, 36. 

Cholera, 86. 

Christian Missions, 15. 

Climate, 13. * 

Clive, Lord, 88. 

Communications, 10. 

Court of Wards, 68. 

Crops, 17. 

Cttthbcrt, Mr., 70. 

Cultivation, increase and decrease in, 19. 
Cultivators, castes of, 40 ; condition of, 76 ; in 
flueuce of caste on rents paid by, 76, 76. 

D. 

Daniapat, 4, 70, 89. 

I^tauli, village, 101. 

Devotees, 45. 

Dharanipur Satauu, village, 10 1 . 

Dhata, parganah, 101 ; village, 103. 

Ohdsar Banias, 38. 

Digh, village, 103. 

Dighrda, village, 103. 

Dikhit RIjputs, 35. 

Domestic animals, 16. 


E. 

East Indian Railway, 10. 

Ekdala, parganah, iOS ; village, 105. 
Elliot, Sir Henry, 34, 124, 135. 
Elliott, Mr. C. A., 6!. 

Excise, 83. 

Expenditure of the distilct, 81, 82. 


F. 

Fairs, 78. 

Famines, 23. 

Fsrukbsiylr, 1 24. 

Fatehmand Khan, 110. 

Fatehpur, district of, formed, 4 -, (ahsil, I05 ; 

parganah, 106 j town, 107. 

Fauna, 15. 

Ferries, 13. 

Fever, 85. 

Fiscal history, 66. 

Fish, 16, 
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Plora:, 17. 

60. 

Forests, 6. 

Foarnieri Mr., 134. 

G. 

Gangftpntr&s, S3, 

Garha, village, 112. 

Garhi J&r, 112. 

Gautam Itajpilts, 34. 

OhazipaT,tahsil, 112;parganah,n8 ; town 115. 
Grand Trunk lioad, 10. * 

Grierisnn, Mr., 51. 

Gunir, village, 115. 

* H. 

Ilnswa, parganah, IIC ; toWn, 118, 

Hathgaon, parganali, 116; town, 120. 
llavelock, General, 90, 91, 94, 97. 

Heights, 6, 

ncnncFBty, Mr. J. B. N., 6. 

Hikmnt-ulla, 90. 

Hindu customs, 48. 

Ili.stoi y, 80. 

Ilonacs, 48. 

House* tax towns, 83. 

Hu8<ain Haksh, 121. 
llusaiiiganj, 121, 

L 

Ibrahim Shah, 110. 
loconie-tax, 83. 

Infanticide, 54. 

Interest, 80. 

Irrigation, 22 ; modes of, 23. 

J. 

.Tafarganj, town, 121. 

Jahanabad, town, 121. 

Jai Chand, Kaja, 86, 121, 132, 136. 

Jail, 65. 

Jajman, battle of, 88. 

Jalal -ud'din, 87. 

Jainrftw&n, village, 182. 

JfinNisdr Khan, 4,87, 115. 

Jhils, 10. 

Judicial establishment,. 5. 

Judicial statistics, 84. 

K. 

Kaliinpnr, tahsil, 122. 

Kalpi, battle of, 87. 

KalwArs, 41. 

Katnrud-din, 87. 

Kaparias, 43. 

Katoghan, village, 123. 

Kasarwauf Baniis, 88. 

Kasanndan Bani&s, 38. 


Kdyaths, 41. 

Khdga tahsil, 123 ; town, (bid. 

Khajuha, town, 124 ; battle of, 87. 
Khakrerd tahsil, 124 ; village, 125. 

KhatriH, 42. 

Rhichar llajpdts,36. 

Kbisahan, 125. ^ 

Kinloch, Mr. C. W., 19, 21, 

Kirat Singh, R4ja, 98. 

Kishanpur town, 186. 

Kondar, village, 126. 

Kora, tahsil and pargauah,. 136 | towa, 199>. 
Kot, village, 129. 

Kotila, parganah, 130; village, 132. 

Kulang Deo, ll&jd, 138, 139. 

Kura Knnik, village, 183. 

Kurmis, 41. 

Kursam, village, 138. 

Kusambhi, village, 188. 

Kutia Gnnir, parganah, 183. 

Kuiia Khas, village, 134. 


I.abonrers and emigration, 47. 

Lakes, 10. 

Lalauli, village, 181. 

Landholders, 68. 

Language and literature, 61. 

Leading families, 69. 
l^ieense-tax, 63. 

Local rates, 82. 

Local self-government, 83. 

Lodhfis, 41. 

M. 

Mah&nadi, stream, 9. 

Malik Bhil, 112, 130. 

Malik Chajju, 87. « 

MalUhs, 41. 

Malwa, village, 135. 

Mandrawan, village, 185. 

Mandwa, village, 186. 

Manufactures, 77. 

Marbattas, 87, 88. ' 

Markets, 78, 79. 

Mauhar, village, 186. 

Mawai, village, 136. 

May, Dr., 1 10, 

Medical charges, 8t. 

Mir Almas ’Ali Khfin, 70, 99,* 118, 128, 139, 
184, 141. 

Money-lending, 80. 

Muhammad Klidn Bangasb, 88. 

Muhammad Shdb, 87. 

Muhammad Shahab-ud-din Ghori, 86, 185. 
Muhammadpur Gaunti, 185, 

Muir, Mr., 52. 

Municipality, 82. 

Mnsaltndns, 46. 

Mntaur, parganah, 136 ; village, 137. 

Mutiny, 89. 
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N. 

Kavatni, village, 197. 
K6n, atreaiDi 9. 


Occupationa, 46. 

Oudbjas, 43. 

P. 

Paira k( kheti, 18. 

Famfir K&jpiits, 86. 

Findu, river, 8. 

Faraaur Rikli, 36. 

Fatterson, Mr. A. B., t7| 19, S2, 39, 45, 69, 60, 
62, 64, 74, 7t!. 80. 

Physical features, 5. 

Police, 63. 

Population, 26, 

Post-office, 62. 

Prices, 79, 20. 

Public instruction, 61. 

Punnctt, Mr., 43. 


R. 


Baghubansi Bajpdts, 37. i- 

Railway, 10. 

Bain, village, 138, 

Rainfall, 14. 

Rsizftda Bajputa, 39. 

Rfijputs, .53. 

BAmpur Thariaou, village, 137i 
Bamua Fantlma, village, 138. 

RAri, village, 139. 

Bastogis, 88. 

Bawat HAjpdts, 37. 

Receipts of district, 81 , 82. 

Registration, 84^ 

Religion, 50. 

Benaud, Major, 91. 

Bent-rates, 62, 63. 

Reptiles, 16. 

Revenue, assessments of, 64 ; eolleetions of, 66 • 
ineidence of, 94« iui^alfflents of, 66. ' 

Bice, 16. 

Bind, river, 8. 

Rivers, 8. 

Roads, 10. 

Bose, Sir Hugh, 92. 

Bural police, 64. 

S. 

Sa’&dat Khfin, NawAb, 4, 

Satdar Jang, 88. 

Sab, village, 131. 


Ill 


Sangdon, village, 138. 

Sanitary statistics, 84. 

Sdnkha, village, 138. 

Sansias, 43. 

Sarauli, village, 138. 

Sarkandi, village, 139. 

Sasur-khaderi, stream, 1., 9 ; 11., i&td. 
Saunt-Jot, village, .39. 

Seasons, 13. 

Uengar Rajputs, 36. 

Settlement, first, 66; second, ibid; third ibid; 
fourth, ibid; fifth, 67; sixth 60; cost of 
sixth, 66. 

Shah 'Alam, 88. 

Slidhbuzpnr, village, 139. 

.sherer, Mr. J. W., 89. 

Slier ring, Rev. M., quoted, 35, 38. 

Shinrdjpur, village, 139. • 

Shuja, 87, 124. 

Shuja’-ud-daula, Nawdb, 6, 88, 138. 

Sijanli, village, 139. 

Sitauand, Rdjd, 1 10. 

Small-pox, 85. 

Soils, 7- 

Sringi Uikb, 34, 70. 

Stamps, 84. 

Suparias, 33. 


T. 


Tappa Jar, parganah, 139. 

Telegraph, 63.^ 

Tenures, proprietary, 72 ; ciiUivatlng, 78. 
Thornton, Mr, John, 68, 63. 

Timins, Mr. D., 67. 

Tomni Rajputs, 37. 

Towns and villages, 48, 

Trade, 76, 77. 

Trees, 17. 

Tucker, Mr., 90. 

u. 

Umar Banias, 38. 

Umraundi Kalidnpur, village, 142. 

V. 

Yaceination, 85. 

w. 

Weights and measures, 80, 81. 

Wild animals, 16. 

z. 

Zafar&bad, village, 142. 

Zaln-al-abdin Eh&n, 141. 
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